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Einleitung. 


I. 

Frcy's  Reliqnes,  die  editio  princeps  und  die  Varianten  der 
späteren  Originalaasgaben,  sollten  von  mir  mit  „allen 
nur  wQnschenswerten  und  nötigen  Beigaben'  neu  heraus- 
gegeben werden,  and  anter  den  Beigaben  sollten  nicht  nur 
die  Materialien  zur  Kritik  der  Texte  und  meine  Anmer- 
kungen zu  den  einzelnen  Stacken,  sondern  auch  die  alten 
Singweisen  mit  inbegriffen  werden.  Ein  bedauerliches  MiTs- 
geschick  traf  die  Verlagsbuchhandlung  kurz  nachdem  die 
„erste  HiUfte^  dieser  meiner  Ausgabe  als  Nr.  6  der  von 
Professor  Karl  Vollmöller  herausgegebenen  Sammlung  „Eng- 
lischer Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkmale  des  16.,  17.  und 
18.  Jahrhunderts'  im  Jahre  1889  erschienen  war.  Die 
„erste  Hälfte'  enthielt  nur  zwei  Drittel  des  Textes  der  editio 
princeps  mit  einem  „vorläufigen  Vorwort',  Seite  1 — 534  der 
nun  hier  vorliegenden  Ausgabe,  und  die  Bogenweiser  1 — 33 
tragen  daher  noch  den  Namen  der  Sammlung,  in  der  sie  er- 
schien. Wie  die  übrigen  Nummern  der  auf  diese  Weise 
unterbrochenen  Sammlung,  lag  nun  die  „erste  Hälfte'  einige 
Zeit  stille,  ein  nutzloses  Bruchstück,  ein  Gegenstand  der 
Enttäuschung  für  die  vertrauensvollen  Käufer.  Als  mir  daher 
vor  Jahresfrist  ein  anderer  Verleger  unverhofft  und  unerwartet 
den  ehrenden  Antrag  machte,  die  Ausgabe  der  Reliques  zu 
beenden,  hielt  ich  es  für  meine  Pflicht,  schon  allein  den 
Käufern  der  ersten  Hälfte  gegenüber,  die  Aufgabe  zu  Ende 
zu  fahren.  Nach  den  bisher  gemachten  Erfahrungen  aber 
hielt  ich  es  zugleich  nicht  weniger  fiir  meine  Pflicht,  nicht 
mir,  sondern  dem  Herrn  Verleger  gegenüber,  ihm  vorzuschlagen, 
vorläufig  nur  die  Ausgabe  selbst  mit  dem  unerläfslichen 
Apparate  zu  wagen,  da  die  mannigfaltigen  „nur  wünschens- 
werten Beigaben'  den  Umfang  bedenklich  angeschwellt  hätten. 
Sachverständige  werden  begreifen,  dafs  ich  mir  selbst  damit 
einen   schlimmen  Dienst  geleistet,    sie  werden  aber  ebenso 
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begreifen,  wamm  ich  so  handeln  zu  sollen  glaubte.  Aaf 
diese  Weise  ist  wenigstens  eine,  wie  ich  hoffe,  verlälsliche 
and  handliche  Gesamtaasgabe  des  Percyschen  Textmaterials 
zam  erstenmale  geboten,  eine  Ausgabe,  nach  der  man  fttr 
litterärgeschichtliche  und  sprachgeschichtliche  Zwecke  bequem 
eitleren  kann,  eine  Ausgabe,  die  in  ihrer  gefälligen  Aus- 
stattung auch  weiteren  Kreisen  von  Liebhabern  englischer  und 
deutscher  Litteratur  willkommen  sein  könnte.  Um  die  Brauch- 
barkeit des  Buches  zu  erhöhen,  sind  Register  und  ein  litte- 
rarischer Index  (Register  lY)  ausgearbeitet  worden;  einen 
Motivenindex  muTste  ich  mir  hier  vorläufig,  wie  jede  weitere 
eigene  Zuthat,  aus  Rflcksicht  auf  den  Umfang  versagen.  Meine 
Anmerkungen  zu  den  einzelnen  Stücken,  eine  eingehendere 
Erörterung  über  das  Verfahren  Percy's  in  der  Wiedergabe 
und  Kritik  seiner  Texte  sollen  hoffentlich  in  nicht  zu  femer 
Zeit  ebenso  wie  die  alten  Singweisen  in  besonderen  Heften 
nachfolgen;  die  im  „vorläufigen  Vorwort"  zur  „ersten  Hälfte" 
angekündigte  „kurze  Einleitung  über  die  englische  Volks- 
liederlitteratur  im  allgemeinen  und  die  Stellung  der  Reliques 
in  der  englischen  und  deutschen  Litteraturgeschichte  im  be- 
sonderen^ hat  indes  Professor  Brandl  durch  eine  meisterhafte 
Skizze  der  englischen  Volkspoesie,  in  Pauls  Grundrifs  der 
Germanischen  Philologie,  Strafsburg,  Trübner,  1892,  S.  837 
bis  860  einigermafsen  entbehrlich  gemacht. 

Es  ist  aber  hier  die  gewifs  vielfach  auftauchende  Frage  zu 
beantworten,  ob  denn  überhaupt  für  eine  solche  Neuausgabe 
ein  Bedürfnis  vorlag.  Das,  was  die  gewöhnlichen  Ausgaben 
weggelassen  haben,  ist  ja  verhältnismäfsig  nicht  viel,  und 
sie  bieten  dafür  meist  den  ganzen  Inhalt  der  Ausgabe  letzter 
Hand ;  und  die  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  gilt  ja  sonst  in  der  Regel 
als  die  wertvollste.  Die  wichtigsten  Varianten  hätte  man  viel- 
leicht in  einer  Zeitschrift  veröffentlichen  können,  u.  dgl.  m. 
Demgegenüber  ist  zunächst  hervorzuheben,  dafs  die  litterär- 
geschichtliche Bedeutung  der  Reliques  nicht  jener  erweiterten 
und  veränderten  Gestalt,  wie  sie  sich  in  den  gewöhnlichen  Aus- 
gaben abgedruckt  findet,  zukommt,  sondern  den  älteren  Ausgaben, 
vor  allem  der  ersten,  dann  der  zweiten  und  dritten.  Schon 
das  rasche  Aufeinanderfolgen  der  zweiten  Auflage  (ß,  1767) 
auf  die  erste  (a,  1765)  —  abgesehen  von  dem  Dubliner 
Nachdruck  1766  —  mag  dies  erläutern;  den  Erfolg  eines  Buches 
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beweist  der  Zeitraum  in  dem  es  vergriffen  wird  ^) ;  erst  8  Jahre 
später  kam  die  dritte  (y»  1775),   and   erst  20  Jahre  später 
(6,  1794)  die  vierte^),  die  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand;  and  obwohl 
diese  dorch  den  Umfang  ihrer  Erweiterungen  wohl  Ansprach 
auf  besondere  Beachtung  machen  durfte,  schien  doch  erst  1812 
eine  fünfte  Auflage  (e)  nötig  geworden  zu  sein.    Die  Reliques 
hatten   durch   die  gewaltige  und  weitgehende  Anregung,  die 
sie   geboten,   so   viele  Yeröffentlichnngen   anderer  znr  Folge 
gehabt,   dafs  sie  selbst  ihre  wichtige  Rolle  in  den  neunziger 
Jahren   des    18.   Jahrhunderts   mehr  und   mehr   ausgespielt 
hatten;  auf  den  stürmischen  Enthusiasmus  folgte  die  nüchterne 
Kritik,  und  macht  die  erste  Ausgabe  den  Eindruck  eines  naiven 
und  mutigen  Yorstofses  in   einer  neuen   Richtung,    bei   dem 
man  trotz  aller  Mängel  die  Gelehrsamkeit  und  Umsicht  des 
Herausgebers  bewundern  mufste,   so   erscheint  die  Ausgabe 
letzter  Hand  vielfach  wie   ein  verdriefslicher  Rückzug,  trotz 
all  des  gelehrten  Ballastes^  und  zeigt  den  Herausgeber  nicht 
mehr  auf  der  Höhe  seiner  Zeit.     Die  Anschauungen  über 
litterarhistorische  und  kulturhistorische  Fragen,  so  wie  sie  sich 
in   der   ersten   Auflage   von  1765  niedergelegt  fanden,  und 
im  Zusammenhange  damit  die  von  Percy  als  alte  Volkslieder 
vorgeführten  Gedichte  waren  es,  die  in  den  sechziger,  sieb- 
ziger, achtziger  Jahren  die  englischen  Litteraten  und  Poeten 
tiefeindringend  beeinflufsten  und  bekanntlich  nicht  weniger  auf 
Deutschland  einwirkten.   Walter  Scott  erzählt  uns  von  seiner 
ersten  Bekanntschaft  mit  den  Reliques  zu  einer  Zeit,    wo  er 
nur   eine   der   drei  ersten  Ausgaben   gehabt  haben   konnte; 
Herder  besafs  und  benutzte  die  zweite  Ausgabe,  und  es  ist 
bezeichnend,  dafs  der  bekannte  Frankfurter  Nachdruck  von 
1790  den  Text  der  ersten  Ausgabe  (1765)  enthält.    Ein  Neu- 


^)  Zudem  erschien  im  selben  Jahre  ein  Separatabdrack  der 
Essays:  Four  Essays,  as  improved  and  enlarged  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Reliques  of  Anc.  £.  P.  viz.  I.  On  the  Ancient  E.  Minstr. 
n.  On  the  Anc.  Metr.  Rom.  III.  On  the  Orig.  of  the  E.  Stage. 
IV.  On  the  Metre  of  P.  P.  V.  MDCCLXVH.  (Brit  Mus.  11621.  c.  18.) 

^)  Ein  Sonderabdruck  des  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  English 
Sta^e,  der  Seite  ftir  Seite  mit  S  übereinstimmt  und  nur  zu  Anfang 
und  zu  Ende  sich  durch  ein  paar  redaktionelle  Worte  davon  unter- 
scheidet, erschien,  wie  es  scheint,  schon  1793:  An  Essay . . .  stage 
Particularly  on  the  Historical  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  MDCCXCIII. 
(Brit  Mus.  687  g.  31.) 
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druck  der  ersten  Aasgabe,  dieser  geschichtlich  so  bedeutsamen 
Erscheinung,  dürfte  daher  an  sich  seine  Berechtigung  haben^ 
zumal  da  die  alten  Drucke  schon  zu  den  Raritäten  gehören. 
Doch  es  ist  nicht  allein   diese  geschichtliche  Stellung 
der  Reliques,   die  eine  neue  Ausgabe,  welche  auf  die  alten 
Originalausgaben  zurückgeht,  wünschenswert  erscheinen  läfst. 
Die    in    verschiedenen    Formaten    und    Ausstattungen    ver- 
breiteten Ausgaben   für  die  Bedürfnisse  des  grofsen  Lese- 
publikums sind,  was  nicht  zu  verwundem  ist,  vielfach  recht 
fehlerhaft.     Auch  der  Laie  will  nicht  nur  ein  angenehm  ge- 
drucktes Buch,  sondern  er  will  auch  keinen  unverständigen  ' 
Unsinn  darin  haben.    Zu  den  verbreitetsten  modernen  Aus-         "^ 
gaben  der  Reliques   dürften  wohl   die  Tauchnitz  Edition   in         ^ 
3  Bänden,  und  die  Prichard's  in  Bohn's  Standard  Library  in         - 
2  Bänden  gehören ,  abgesehen  von  der  Willmott^s  (Routledge), 
die  nicht  vollständig  ist  und  daher  nicht  in  Frage  kommen 
kann.      Besonders    die    Tauchnitz -Edition    habe    ich 
ziemlich  eingehend  verglichen   und   führe  im  folgenden  zur          i 
Charakteristik  eine  Reihe  Versehen  an:   die  zwei' Verse  aus         '1 
Piers  Plowman  in  unserer  Ausgabe  S.  802,  Z.  lo-n,  sind  in 
der  Tauchnitz  Ed.   ganz  gedankenlos  aus  der  Fufsnote,  za 
der  sie  gehören,   gerissen  und   an  das  Ende  der  betr.  Ein- 
leitung, wo  sie  gar  keinen  Sinn  haben,   angeschlossen,  was 
sowohl  Fufsnote  als  Text  unverständlich  macht.  —  Das  C 
in  dem  Worte  Cogger  866,  i5  wurde  schon  in  8  wohl  wegen 
der  Verschnörkelung  der  gotischen  Schrift  irrtümlich  zn  einem 
T;  Togger  heifst  aber  gewifs  gar  nichts,  es  kann  nur  ein 
Fehler  sein ;  dieser  findet  sich  unverbessert  in  der  Tauchnitz 
Edition,  bei  Prichard  und  auch  bei  Wheatley,  ebenso  in  den 
Ausgaben  von  Gilfillan  (Edinburgh  1858)  und  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  (Cassell  Petter  &  Galpin,   London,  Paris,  and  New 
York,  3  vols.  o.  J.),  und  es  wäre  nicht  unmöglich,  dafs  dieses 
"Ghost-word"  nächstens  irgend  ein  Wörterbuch  schmückt;  875, 9 
hat  8  statt  des  richtigen  fiest(is  den  Druckfehler  siestas,  den 
Tauchn.  Ed.  und  Prichard  ebenso  wie  Wheatley,  Gilfillan,  Clarke 
unbedenklich  nachdrucken ;  906,  so  wurde  sonde  nicht  verstan- 
den, daher  wohl  für  Druckfehler  gehalten  und  zu  londe  geschlimm- 
bessert,  so  Prichard,  Tauchnitz  Edition.  Der  Name  des  Drama- 
tikers Richard  Flecknoe  111,  7  wurde  in  8  zu  Flecknor  ver- 
druckt:  so  beibehalten  bei  Prichard,  Tauchn.  Ed.;  915,  so 
wurde  bei  dem  Citat  Thoresby's  Ducat.  Leod.  (d.  h.  Ducatus 
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Leodiensis)  aus  Leod.:  I  eod.;  622,  20  ans  lande  ganz  sinnlos: 
lads  u,  dgl.  m.  u.  dgl.  m.  —  Massenhaft  sind  die  Anderongen 
von  gröÜBerer  oder  geringerer  Bedeutung  in  den  Texten,  und 
zwar  l&bt  sich  nicht  immer  sagen,   ob  es  sich  um  Druck- 
fehler oder  Absicht  handelt.     294,  16  wird  das  von   dem 
Percy  Folio  MS.  III.  171,  sowie  von  Skeat,  Specimensül.  104 
gewährleistete  make  ye  der  Originalausgaben  zu  mark  ye.  — 
122,  8  wird  ebenso  gegen  die  Lesart  des  Percy  Folio  MS. 
und  der  Originalausgaben  zwischen  them  und  cast  ein  they 
ergänzt     90,  si   her;    117,  so  often  (PFM.  oft);   163,  26 
often  did;  214,  ss  could;  215,  89  meadowes;  235,  29  waist; 
242,  18  teaze;  272,  25  kynge;  291,  so  coud;  293,  16  Among; 
298,  81  ryy^re;  299,  1  lyvyng;  299,  8  Both;  803,  19  Here; 
308,  81  statt  had:  have;   316,  4  statt  were:  wäre;   319,  24 
statt  of:  of;  892,  6  Hut;  395,  21  pursued;  419,  is  atcheive; 
468,  18   statt  that:  this;   480,  is  footman;   491,  ss  Hut  it 
swept  out  the  wealth  of  the  nation;    493,  s  kitchen-stuff; 
560,  11;  562,  1;  563,  1  little;  592,  8  didd;  607,  si  liege; 
619,  87  statt  will:  well  u.  a.  m.  u.  a.  m.    Dabei  zeigen  Tauchn. 
und  Prichard  wiederholt  eine  Lesart  von  aßY>  die  in  Se  schon 
geändert  war;  so  behalten  sie  z.  B.  231,  is-i9  bei  an  Stelle  von 
966,  16-88;  ebenso  586,  ss;  587,  24  thrilled;  589,  25;  624,  5 
sik  u.  a.  m.    Auch  in  den  Einleitungen  und  Essays  Percy's 
sind  zahlreiche  Abweichungen  in  diesen  modernen  Ausgaben, 
die  wohl  teils  auf  Versehen,  teils  auf  Modemisierungstendenzen 
beruhen.     So  z.  B.  500,  27   statt  Boih  this   and:  BtU  this 
and;  778,  4  statt  massy  (das  in  diesem  Fall  auch  Prichard) : 
massive;    518  im   Glossar   zu  Ber  the  prys  statt  bare  .  .; 
hear  .  ,;  514  clynking  u.  a.  m.    Es  ist  wohl  zwecklos,  diese 
Liste  Yon  zufölligen   oder  absichtlichen  Veränderungen  hier 
weiter  fortzufahren;    soviel   dürfte    klar  sein,    dafs  wir  in 
diesen  neueren  Ausgaben  weder  eine  verläfsliche  Wiedergabe 
der  alten  Percyschen  Texte  ^  noch  etwa  Verbesserungen  und 
Berichtigungen  derselben  haben.    Von  Interesse  sind  daran  — 
aber  doch  nur  für  den,  der  die  Originalausgaben  mit  diesen 
neueren  vergleicht  —  die  sprachlichen  Änderungen,  die  ent- 
weder einem  der  späteren  Herausgeber,  oder  auch  vielleicht 
einem  Korrektor  in  einer  Drnckerei  zuzuschreiben  sein  dürften, 
80  60,  21   für   dispose:  dispose  of;    158,  0   für  regardless 
what   spuriom   things   were   fathered  ...  zu   regardless  of 
ivhat .  .  .;  172,  25  vor  would  ein  and  eingescboben ;  898,  is 
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was  the  ddest  son;  483,  si  such  an  one;  547,  7  awakened; 
549,  7  ^0  zu  in^o;  625,  ao  the  romance  of  Tirante  el  blanco 
u.  a.  m.  ü.  a.  m.  Diese  Dinge ,  sowie  die  orthographischen 
Yeränderangen  haben  natürlich  auch  ihr  Interesse,  doch  kann 
hier  nicht  der  Ort  sein,  dies  näher  zu  verfolgen^  da  wir 
diesen  Dingen  in  den  verschiedenen  Originalausgaben  selbst 
mehr  Bedeutung  beizulegen  haben. 

Dafis  in  vorliegender  Ausgabe  der  Editio  princeps  mit 
den  Varianten  von  ß,  y,  S,  e  (a'),  bei  der  unsäglichen ,  rein 
äufserlichen  Schwierigkeit  der  Drucklegung  und  einem  Um- 
fange von  einigen  1100  Seiten  auch  hie  und  da  ein  Druck- 
fehler sich  eingeschlichen,  den  ich  nicht  bemerkt  habe,  ist 
nach  aller  menschlichen  Voraussicht  ebenso  wahrscheinlich  als 
unvermeidlich;  ich  hoffe  aber,  dafs  es  wesentlich  Fälle  sein 
dürften,  die  jeder  denkende  Leser  leicht  selbst  richtigstellen 
kann,  und  dafs  keine  sinnwidrigen  Versehen  der  landläufigen 
Ausgaben  in  diese  neue  übergegangen  sind. 

Also,  die  litterarhistorische  Bedeutung  der 
älteren  Originalausgaben  hat  in  erster  Linie 
diese  Neuausgabe,  die  ursprünglich  im  wesent- 
lichen nur  als  Folie  einer  commentierten  Aus- 
gabe dienen  sollte,  zu  rechtfertigen;  in  zweiter 
Linie  auch  der  verwahrloste  Zustand  der  land- 
läufigen neueren  Ausgaben. 

n. 

Die  Editio  princeps  a  ist  hier  diplomatisch  getreu 
wiedergegeben,  auch  ihre  Druckfehler  im  Texte  beibehalten, 
doch  korrigiert,  nur  wenn  dieselben  ganz  interesselos,  in 
Verschiebung  oder  Umdrehung  eines  Buchstabens  oder  dgl. 
bestehen,  stillschweigend  gebessert.  Die  Worttrennung  in 
Compositis,  die  für  die  spracbgeschichtlich  wichtige  Frage 
der  level-stress  Betonungen  zu  häufig  übersehen  wird,  ist 
gewissenhaft  verzeichent.  Für  die  Silbenabteilung  beim 
Zeilenschlufs  kann  aber  keine  unbedingte  Garantie  über- 
nommen werden,  da  das  Buch  in  Deutschland  gedruckt  wurde 
und  das  Umbrechen  der  Zeilen  oft  noch  in  der  dritten  und 
vierten  Korrektur  vorgenommen  wurde.  Ausgefallene  und 
zu  ergänzende  Wörter  oder  Buchstaben  und  Interpunktionen 
sind    durch  [  ],   zu  tilgende  durch  (  )  bezeichent;   einzelne 
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Fälle   von   Klammersetzong    durch  Percy  werden    aas  dem 
Zusammenhange  erkannt  and  mit  den  vorgenannten  nicht  ver- 
wechselt werden.     Aach  die  Wahl  der  Typen  folgt  der  des 
Originals.    Die   Kupferstiche   konnten   nicht   wiedergegehen, 
sondern  nar  beschriehen  werden.    Die  Varianten  der  späteren 
Ausgaben  worden  genau  und  vollständig  mitgeteilt,  und  zwar 
auch  orthographische  Varianten,  wo  dieselben  nur  irgend  von 
Interesse   sein   konnten;    diese  Dinge,  so  uninteressant  sie 
manchem  erscheinen  mögen,  sind  vom  sprachgeschichtlichen 
Standpunkte  aus   von   nicht  za  unterschätzender  Bedeutung. 
Nicht   im  einzelnen    angefahrt  sind  die  Inhaltsverzeichnisse 
der  späteren  Ausgaben,  weil  ihre  Mitteilung  durch  Register  I 
überflüssig  gemacht  ist.    Ferner  ist  zu  bemerken,   dafs  als 
durchgehende   Seitenköpfe   in    aß   Ancibnt   Songs  —  and 
BAiiLADS,   in  Y^  Anoibnt  Pobms  —  Anoient  Poems  bezw. 
über  den  Inhaltsverzeichnissen  C!ontents,   über  den  Essays 
deren  Titel  abgekürzt  stehen,  was  nicht  mit  zum  Abdrucke 
kam,   weil  der  Raum   fiir   die  Band-  und  Seitenangabe  der 
Editio  princeps  gebraucht  wurde.    Mit  Hülfe  dieser  Seiten- 
köpfe, der  Varianten  und  des  Registers  I  dürfte  es  unschwer 
sein,  jede  Stelle  jeder  Ausgabe  verifizieren  zu  können;  un- 
thunlich  war  es  nur,  in  den  über  a  unverhältnismäfsig  hinaus- 
gewachsenen   Essays  der    späteren   Ausgaben,    die   in   den 
Varianten  zusammengefafst  werden  mufsten,  die  Seitenzahlen 
von  ß,  Y,  8,  e  anzuführen ;  bei  den  häufigen  Verweisungen  aber 
ist,  wo  irgend  nötig  und  möglich,  auf  die  betreffende  Stelle 
in  unserer  Ausgabe,  bezw.  deren  Varianten  (u.  T.)  verwiesen. 
Von  Abkürzungen  seien  erwähnt :  (?.)  =  lies ;  (corr.)  =^ 
in  den  Druckfehlerverzeichnissen  bei  Percy  korrigiert ;  dieses 
corr.  ist  in  den  Varianten  aus  typographischen  Gründen  nicht 
fett  gedruckt,    (u.  T.)  =  unser  Text,  unsere  Ausgabe,  unser 
Neudruck.    Die  Verweisungen  sind   durchaus   auf  Seitenzahl 
(in  gröfseren   Ziffern)   und   Zeilenzahl  (in  kleineren  Ziffern) 
unserer  Ausgabe. 

III. 

In  der  Periodisierung  der  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Litteratur  hat  man  die  Grenzlinie  zwischen  dem  neunten 
Buche  und  dem  zehnten,  das  in  unser  Jahrhundert  hinein- 
reicht, nicht  mit  Unrecht  in  das  Jahr  1765  gesetzt.  Obwohl 
man    bei    litterarhistorischen    wie    kulturhistorischen    Zeit- 
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strömungeu  überhaupt  niemals  mit  voller  Entschiedenheit 
sagen  kann,  diese  eine  litterarische  Erscheinung,  oder  jener 
eine  Schriftsteller  haben  diese  oder  jene  Wendung  yeranlafst, 
so  giebt  es  doch  gewisse  Erscheinungen,  in  denen  das  ftkr 
eine  Zeit  Charakteristische  sich  ganz  besonders  deutlich 
spiegelt,  und  deren  nachweislicher  direkter  Einflufs  ganz  be- 
sonders fttr  die  Folgezeit  charakteristisch  ist;  solch  ein 
Schriftsteller,  solch  ein  Buch,  dient  daher  oft  nicht  mit  Un- 
recht als  ein  Schlagwort,  durch  das,  um  im  Bude  zu  sprechen, 
nnzählige  Saiten  angeschlagen  werden,  deren  Grnndtöne  und 
Teiltöne  uns  das  Wesen  einer  Zeit  wie  mit  einem  Schlage 
gegenständlich  machen.  Obwohl  die  durch  Percy's  Re- 
liques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry  repräsentierten  Zeit- 
strömungen im  einzelnen  mannigfach  und  lange  Zeit  vor  und 
neben  ihm  zu  verfolgen  sind,  obwohl  die  Bedeutung  seiner 
Yeröffentlichung  ihm  bald  selbst  über  den  Kopf  gewachsen  war, 
lassen  sich  an  diese  litterarische  Erscheinung  doch  die  weit- 
gehendsten geschichtlichen  Ausblicke  anknüpfen. 

Percy  repräsentiert  vornehmlich  dreierlei,  das  Interesse 
für  das  Volkslied  und  das  Volkstümliche  überhaupt, 
zweitens  das  antiquarische  Interesse  für  das  Altertümliche, 
namentlich  die  ältere  englische  Litteratur  gegen- 
über dem  Klassizismus  des  18.  Jahrhunderts, 
drittens  das  litterarhistorisch-philologische  Mo- 
ment, das  ihn,  oder  vielmehr  indirekt  seine  Schwächen,  als 
einen  der  wirksamsten  Förderer  jener  Wissenschaft,  die  wir 
heute  englische  Philologie  nennen,  erscheinen  läfst.  Percy  war 
in  jeder  der  drei  Richtungen  alles  andere  als  sattelfest;  er  war 
in  jeder  nur  anregend,  mächtig  anregend,  doch  nicht  grund- 
legend, denn  er  war  mehr  Poet  als  Kritiker.  Weder  rang  er 
sich  zu  einem  tieferen  Verständnisse  des  Volkstümlichen  durch, 
noch  hatte  er  den  sicheren  Mut,  den  Schwächen  des  Klassi- 
zismus zielbewufst  entgegenzutreten,  noch  besafs  er,  drittens, 
bei  all  seinem  erstaunlichen  FleiTs  und  seiner  Gelehrsamkeit 
jene  philologische  Akribie,  mit  der  sein  erbitterter  Gegner 
Joseph  Ritson  ihm  entgegentrat,  Ritson,  jener  unglückliche, 
hochbegabte  Forscher,  dem  die  Litteraturgeschichte  und  ins- 
besondere die  Geschichte  der  englischen  Philologie  schon 
lange  ein  Denkmal  schuldet.  Doch  aber  gerade  in  diesen 
seinen  Schwächen  ist  Percy  vielleicht  mehr  als  irgend  einer 
charakteristisch  für  die  englische  Litteratur  des  18.  und  selbst 
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des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Bei  der  aufserordentlichen  Stetigkeit 
and  langsamen  Entwicklung  dieses  eigenartigen  Volkes  ist  ja 
noch  heute,  nach  mehr  als  hundert  Jahren  die  Situation  in 
der  englischen  Wissenschaft  noch  nicht  viel  anders;  auch 
heute  könnte  ein  knorriger  Joseph  Ritson  traurig  zu  Grunde 
gehen  y  und  ein  liebenswürdiger  Bischof  die  gewiüs  wohl- 
verdiente Aufmerksamkeit  finden,  obwohl  sehr  langsam,  aber 
sehr  sicher  ein  unleugbarer  Wandel  der  Dinge  schon  seit 
Jahren  zu  erkennen  ist.  Gerade  die  Schwächen  Percy's  ge- 
währen uns  Ausblicke  auf  die  weitere  Geschichte  der  eng- 
lischen und  deutschen  Litteratur  ,^  und  es  ist  der  Vergleich 
mit  der  deutschen  unerläfslich,  um  die  der  englischen  richtig 
verstehen  zu  können^). 

Was  zunächst  das  Verhältnis  zum  Volksliede  anlangt^ 
60  zeigte  sich  auch  bei  Percy  das  Hinausgehen  über  das 
beschränkt  Englisch-Nationale  in  seinen  Anfängen ;  er  hatte 
1761  eine  Übersetzung  einer  chinesischen  Novelle,  Hau  Kiou 
Ghooan,  veröffentlicht,  er  hatte,  wenn  auch  nur  schüchtern, 
seinen  Reliques  zwei  spanische  Bomanzen  (Nr.  46,  47)  bei- 
gefügt; doch  dies  blieben  eigentlich  nur  Anläufe,  aus  denen 
weder  er  noch  seine  Landsleute  die  Eonsequenzen  theoretisch 
und  praktisch  zogen,  die  notwendig  zu  ziehen  gewesen  wären. 
Er  zog  auch,  was  mit  seinem  schüchternen  Verhältnisse  zur 
Kunstpoesie  seiner  Zeit  zusammenhing,  Bearbeitungen  und 
„Verbesserungen  **  volkstümlicher  Balladenreste  den  Originalen 
vor,  so  in  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  Margaret's  Ghost,  so  auch 
seine  eigenen  willkürlichen  Umdichtuogen.  Es  ist  charak- 
teristisch für  Deutschland,  dafs  in  dem  kleinen  Göttinger 
Auszug  von  1767  unter  den  elf  Gedichten  Alcanzor  and 
Zayda  nicht  fehlte,  femer  dafs  in  den  „Balladen  und  Lieder 
altenglischer  und  altschottischer  Dichtart.  Herausgegeben  von 
August  Friedrich  Ursinus,  Berlin  1777^  sogar  das  Titel- 
knpfer  das  maurische  Liebespaar  zum  Gegenstande  hat.  Wie 
Deutschland  sich  namentlich  durch  Herder  auf  Grund  dieser 
englischen  Anregungen  zum  Begriffe  der  Weltlitteratur 
emporrang,  ist  bekannt.  Die  Engländer  hingegen  blieben 
beschränkt  national,    auch  in  ihrer  Poesie  und  ihren  litte- 


^)  Es  sei  gestattet,  hier  auf  meine  diesbezüglichen  Andeutungen 
in  meinem  Aufsatze  über  Alfred  Tennyson,  im  Deutschen  Wochen- 
blatte, Berlin  1892,  Nr.  44,  S.  530  ff.,  zu  verweisen. 
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rarischen  Interessen,  trotz  mannigfacher  Ansätze  und  trotz 
Goleridge;  und  es  ist  bezeichnend,  dafs  Walter  Scott,  trotz 
seiner  Beschäftigung  mit  der  deutschen  Litteratur,  von  allen 
bedeutenden  Dichtem  des  ausgehenden  18.  und  beginnenden 
19.  Jahrhunderts  vielleicht  der  national  beschränkteste  zu 
nennen  ist  —  und  wohl  gerade  deshalb  von  den  Romantikem 
bis  heute  der  gelesenste.  Diese  Thatsache  ist  von  weit 
gröfserer  Tragweite  für  das  gesamte  geistige  Leben  der  beiden 
Nationen,  als  man  gemeinhin  annimmt,  denn  es  bedarf  hier 
keiner  weiteren  Ausführung,  wie  mit  diesem  deutschen  Be- 
griffe der  Weltlitteratur  die  Universalität  der  deutschen 
Wissenschaft  und  Bildung  überhaupt  Hand  in  Hand  ging, 
Faktoren,  denen  in  unserem  Jahrhundert  in  erster  Linie 
der  politisch-wirtschaftliche  Aufschwung  zu  danken  war. 
Während  die  Reliques  gewissermafsen  den  Höhepunkt  des 
englischen  Einflusses  auf  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrhundert 
bezeichnen,  bedeuten  sie  für  England  im  Vergleiche  zu 
Deutschland  alsbald  ein  Zurückbleiben,  ein  Zurückbleiben 
hinter  dieser  deutschen  Universalität  im  beschränkt  Natio- 
nalen, das  zwar  tief  im  englischen  Wesen  begründet  war  und 
nicht  ohne  weiteres  als  ein  Nachteil  bezeichent  werden  soll, 
das  aber  doch  die  Erklämng  für  die  Weiterentwicklung  der 
englischen  Litteratur  und  ihr  geändertes  Verhältnis  zur 
deutschen  in  sich  trägt.  Insofern  also  ist  das  Jahr  1765  mit 
dem  Erscheinen  der  Reliques  als  ein  Markstein  in  der  Ge- 
schichte der  englischen  —  und  deutschen  —  Litteratur  zu 
erkennen. 

Zweitens  ist  Percy  charakteristisch  für  die  englische 
Litteratur  seinerzeit  in  seinem  Verhältnisse  zurEunst- 
poesie.  Man  mag  es  dem  geistlichen  Herrn  zu  Gute  halten, 
dafs  er  sich  immer  wieder  und  wieder  entschuldigen  zu 
müssen  glaubte  (s.  z.  B.  8,  2  ff.;  8,  11  ff.;  11,  le  ff.;  812,  34; 
818,  28  u.  ö.  u.  ö),  mit  solchen  Dingen  überhaupt  sich  be- 
schäftigt zu  haben,  obwohl  er  gewifs  einen  Scherz  nicht  nur 
zu  goutieren  verstand,  sondern  auch  ohne  Not  sich  gestattete^). 


^)  So  wenn  er  z.  B.  80,  le  in  Roh.  Hood  a.  Guy  of  G.  die  hand- 
schriftliche Lesart  des  FoUo  MS.  „did  cleaue  bis  heart  in  twinn'^ 
in  die  Worte  „He  shott  him  into  the  *backe'-sjrde"  änderte,  wozu 
die  originelle  Bemerkung  unseres  trefflichen  Fumivall  (PFM.  H,  237) 
zu  amüsant  ist,  um  hier  fortzubleiben:  „Too  bad,  Bishop!  And  to 
put  your  inverted  commas  too,  as  if  you'd  only  altered  the  one 
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Jedoch  zeigt  die  Aufnahme  einer  Unzahl  modemer  Dich- 
tungen von  mehr  als  fraglichem  litterarischen  Werte ,  sowie 
seine  Äulserungen  üher  die  Eunstpoesie  seiner  Zeit  eine 
Schwäche,  zu  der  die  revolutionäre  Tendenz  der  englischen 
Stfb'mer  und  Dränger  in  schroffstem  Gegensatze  steht  So 
wenn  er  die  Aufnahme  der  Not-browne  Mayd  damit  recht- 
fertigen zu  müssen  glaubt  (285,  si),  dafs  wir  diesem  Gedichte 
die  Anregung  zu  Priores  Henry  and  Emma  verdanken.  Er 
sagt  sogar  ausdrücklich  (8,  ii),  dafs  er  moderne  Dichtungen 
„to  atone  for  the  rudeness  of  the  more  obsolete  poems**,  also 
gewissermafsen  zum  Zeichen,  wie  herrlich  weit  man  es  seither 
gebracht,  aufnahm.  Ob  das  Percy's  wirkliche  Ansicht  oder 
nur  eine  Eonzession  an  das  Publikum  seiner  Zeit  gewesen, 
sei  hier  nicht  untersucht;  es  war  wohl  zur  Hälfte  beides, 
drückte  jedenfalls  seinen  konservativen  Standpunkt  unzwei- 
deutig aus,  und  darin  ist  er  charakteristisch  für  seine  Lands- 
leute, die  jähe  Übergänge  nicht  vertragen.  Charakteristisch 
ist  er  aber  zugleich  für  seine  Zeit  in  seinen  antiquarischen 
Interessen ,  für  die  Zeit  der  Wiedererweckung  Shakespeares 
und  der  älteren  englischen  Litteratur.  Es  geht  diese  Richtung 
mit  der  an  dritter  Stelle  genannten,  der  litterarhistorisch- 
philologischen  eigentlich  Hand  in  Hand.  Die  Reliques  sind, 
und  das  mufs  auf  das  Nachdrücklichste  hervorgehoben  werden, 
weil  sie  in  ihrem  Einflüsse  auf  Deutschland  vornehmlich  das 
Interesse  am  Yolksliede  betrafen,  durchaus  nicht  vorwiegend 
eine  Yolksliedersammlung.  Die  Begriffe  Volkslied  und  alter- 
tümliches Lied  wurden  zwar  vielfach  durcheinander  geworfen, 
jedoch  Percy  ist  dafür  nicht  verantwortlich  zu  machen ;  auch 
der  Titel  giebt  dafür  keine  Veranlassung.  Es  kam  Percy 
darauf  an,  an  der  Hand  der  Geschichte  der  englischen 
Poesie  den  Beweis  zu  liefern,  dafs  nicht  erst  in  neuester  Zeit 
Poesie  zu  finden  und  alles  Ältere  nur  roher,  wertloser  —  ancient, 
Gothic,  barbarous  —  Plunder  gewesen  sei ;  seine  Reliques  sind 
daher  ein  Bilderbuch  der  englischen  Volkspoesie  und  Eunst- 
poesie und  zwar  von  den  frühmittelenglischen  Zeiten  an. 
Deshalb  bringt  er  politische  Lyrik  des  18.  14.  Jahrhunderts, 


word  *backe'."  Natürlich  mufste  dann  Anastasius  Grün  in  seiner 
herrlichen  Übersetzung  die  Stelle  auch  ganz  harmlos  verdeutschen: 
Elein  John  mit  breitem  Bolzen  traf  Ihn  noch  ins  Hinterteil. 

n 
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bringt  Chaucer,  Earl  of  Rivers,  bringt  Skelton,  Hawes,  Hen- 
rysoun,  Jacob  V.  von  Schottland,  —  Spenser  war  ja  so  sehr 
im  Mittelpunkt  des  litterarischen  Interesses ,  dafs  er  nicht 
erst  der  Neuerweckung  durch  die  Reliques  bedurfte  — 
Gascoigne,  Lily,  Richard  Edwards,  Marlowe,  Lord  Vaux, 
Königin  Elizabeth  und  Jacob  I.,  Edward  Vere,  Daniel,  Drayton, 
Warner,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Deloney  und  Elderton,  König  Karl  L,  Wither,  Carew, 
Lovelace,  Suckling,  Corbet,  Shirley,  Tom  d^ürfey,  Grubb, 
Glover,  Shenstone,  Harrington,  Hamilton,  Grainger,  Hallet, 
die  zahlreichen  poetischen  Florilegien  und  Einzelballaden  des 
16.,  17.,  18.  Jahrhs.,  in  denen  sich  Volkstümliches  und  Klassi- 
zistisches so  ziemlich  die  Wage  hielten.  Dem  empfänglichen 
Publikum  kam  es  aber  überhaupt  gar  nicht  so  sehr  darauf 
an,  ob  das  Gebotene  echt  volkstümlich  war  oder  nicht,  wenn 
es  nur  wenigstens  den  Schein  oder  einige  Wahrscheinlichkeit 
der  Altertümlichkeit  hatte  im  Gegensatze  zu  der  klassizistischen 
Poesie  des  Tages;  fehlte  doch  aus  begreiflichen  Gründen 
auch  noch  der  kritische  Mafsstab,  den  erst  die  systematisch- 
philologische Beschäftigung  mit  Sprache  und  Litteratur  bieten 
konnte.  So  ist  es  charakteristisch  für  die  Zeit,  dafs  das 
Gefühl  für  echt  und  unecht  noch  höchst  unsicher  war;  be- 
gabte Dichter  hatten  schon  lange  vorher,  in  mehr  oder  minder 
glücklicher  Nachahmung  echter  Yolkslieder  Nachahmungen 
und  Falsifikate  geliefert,  die,  da  sie  zum  Teil  den  volks- 
tümlichen Ton  mit  Geschick  trafen  oder  die  Dunkelheit, 
mysteriöse,  ahnungerregende  ünverständlichkeit  überlieferter 
Fragmente  mit  virtuoser  Manier  kopierten,  von  grofser 
Wirkung  sein  mufsten.  Wir  lächeln  heute  über  ein  Mach- 
werk wie  Hardyknute,  bei  dem  wir  auf  Schritt  und  Tritt 
die  künstliche  Mache  und  verborgene  Absicht  erkennen; 
jemand,  dem  die  einschlägige  Litteratur  zu  Gebote  steht, 
dürfte  unschwer  die  geschickte  Mosaikarbeit  auf  ihre  Quellen 
zurückführen  können^).     Doch   dies  galt  noch  nicht  für  das 


^)  So  sei  hiernur  bemerkt,  dafs  die  unter  dem  Titel  Promptorium 
Parvulorum  bekannte  englisch-lateinische  Wörtersammlung  (hrsg.  v. 
Albert  Way,  Camden  Society  1865)  hiebei  als  Hülfsmittel  gedient  haben 
dürfte,  indem  einige  der  zahlreichen  dunkeln  Ausdrücke  im  Hardyknute 
daraus  eine  überraschende  Erklärung  finden.  332,  5  begegnet  das 
sonst  nicht  bekannte  Wort  harnisine_in  der  Bedeutung  Harnisch ; 
im  Prompt.  Parv.  lesen  wir  Harneysyn'  or  a-rayyn'  wythe  harneys 
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18.  Jahrhundert;  man  lechzte  nach  den  Schauem  and  Mysterien 
der  Romantik  und  war  von  vorneherein  dafür  gewonnen ;  wenn 
uns  durch  die  Fortschritte  der  Kritik  natürlich  nicht  nur  das 
Interesse,  sondern  auch  der  harmlose  Genufs  an  dem  Gedichte 
etwas  verleidet  wird,  konnte  doch  Walter  Scott  sagen  „Hardy- 
knute  was  the  first  poem  I  ever  leamt  —  the  last  that  I  shall 
forget."  Dies  ist  eine  Erscheinung,  die  für  das  Verhältnis 
von  Yolkspoesie  und  Eunstpoesie  überhaupt  bezeichnend  ist. 
Wenn  wir  nach  der  einfachsten  Definition  des  Volksliedes 
suchen,  so  finden  wir  sie  in  der  englischen  Bezeichnung  „Populär 
Song^;  das,  was  volkstümlich  ist  im  weitesten  Sinne, 
d.  h.,  was  wenigstens  zu  einer  bestimmten,  wenn  auch  vorüber- 
gehenden Zeit  den  allgemeinen  Geschmack  trifft,  kann  im 
weiteren  Sinne  als  Volkslied  gelten ;  dahin  gehören  die  meisten 
broad-sides,  die  Balladen  auf  einzelne  Zeitereignisse,  die  je- 
weils von  allgemeinerem  Interesse  waren  und  heute  als  Zeug- 
nisse für  jene  Interessen  und  Geschmacksrichtungen  von  Wich- 
tigkeit sind :  zu  solchen  können  auch  Produkte  der  Eunstpoesie 
werden,  und  zu  einer  Zeit,  in  der  die  Gegensätze  zwischen 
Volkspoesie  und  Eunstpoesie  weniger  schroff  sind,  sind  ihre 
Erzeugnisse  oft  schwer  auseinanderzuhalten ;  lehrreich  ist  dafür 
die  Zeit  Shakspere's,  geradeso  wie  heute  unsere  Zeit  künstlicher 
Schnadahüpfeln ;  das  Lied  Willow,  Willow,  Willow  (No.  20) 
erweist  sich  durch  die  meisterhafte  Verwertung  in  Shakspere's 
Othello  unleugbar  als  Volkslied,  richtiger  volkstümliches  Lied, 
obwohl  es  ganz  im  Geschmacke  der  Eunstpoesie  abgefafst  ist. 
Volkstümliches  Lied  im  weiteren   Sinne  ist  also  alles,  was 


and  wepyne  (hameysyn  or  armyn.  Pynson.)  Armo;  dies  fefste  der 
(männliche  oder  weibliche)  Fabrikator  als  ein  Substantiv  auf,  oder, 
wenn  hamisine  im  Hardykn.  etwa  ursprünglich  als  Verb  gefafst  sein 
sollte,  als  die  1.  Sg.  Präs.  (bez.  den  Imperativ)  ^=  lat  anno.  Ebenso 
«338,  4  Fall  lowns  the  shynand  day,  was  Percy  mit  hlazea  erklärt; 
an  das  schottische  to  laitn,  beruhigen  ist  wohl  hier  kaum  zu  denken ; 
doch  was  soll  lown  sein,  das  in  der  Bedeutung  flammen,  scheinen, 
sonst  nicht  bezeugt  ist?  wieder  hilft  das  Prompt  Parv.  Lowyn, 
or  flamyn  as  fyyr.  Flammo;  das  ME.  nördl.  Verb  lowe(n)  =  AN. 
loga  ist  bekannt,  der  Fabrikator  aber  hielt  wieder  das  Endungs-n 
als  zum  Stamme  gehöris.  Welche  Mittelglieder  hier  etwa  noch  vor- 
lagen, liefse  sich  natürlich  nur  an  englischen  Bibliotheken  unter- 
suchen. Der  Umstand,  dafs  das  Prompt  Parv.  aber  gerade  in  den 
Jahren  1700,  1708,  1710,  1716  Neudrucke  erlebte,  ist  für  die  aus- 
gesprochene Vermutung  nicht  ohne  Bedeutung. 

II* 
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dem  Volke  gefällt  and  vom  Volke  so  aufgenommen  and  weiter- 
gesangen  wird,  dafs  alles,  was  blofs  individaellen  Geschmack 
verriete;  abgeschliffen  wird.     Daher  ist  aach  dieses  Volkslied 
im  weiteren  Sinne,  in  dem  die  Individualität  eines  einzelnen 
Dichters  nicht  zor  Geltung  kommt,  sondern  an  ihrer   Stelle 
die  des  betreffenden  Volkes,  für  die  Beurteilung  des  National- 
charakters allein  von  wirklichem  Werte,  und  in  gleicher  Weise 
auch  für  die  Beurteilung  einer  Zeit;   es  wird  deshalb  aber 
auch  an  Beliebtheit  mit  der  Zeit  verlieren  und  mit  der  ver- 
änderten Mode  sich  verändern  oder  verschwinden.    Zu  scheiden 
davon  ist   das  Volkslied  im   engeren   Sinne,   das  in 
seinen  Motiven  meist  uralt,  in  der  Regel  in  die  Zeit  vor  der 
Sonderentwioklung   der  einzelnen   Nationen  zurückgeht   und 
das  eigentliche  Thema  der  vergleichenden  Litteraturgeschichte 
des  Volksliedes  bildet.    Dieses  echte  Volkslied  ist  in  seiner 
primitiveren    und    ursprünglicheren    Empfindungsweise    auch 
weniger  dem  wechselnden  Zeitgeschmack  unterworfen,  deshalb 
aber  auch  weniger  vom  jeweiligen  Zeitgeschmack  begünstigt 
und  so  geschichtlich  viel  schwerer  zu  fixieren.     Es  wird^  wo 
es  erhalten  bleibt,  nicht  veralten,  sondern  immer  von  neuem 
gefallen,  jedoch  weit  weniger  Anhaltspunkte  ftlr  seine  Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte  bieten.      Auch   dieses   Volkslied    umfafst 
nicht  allein  prähistorische  Motive,  obwohl  vieles  darin  in  die 
ersten  Stadien  dichterischer  Conception  und  Mythenbildung 
zurückreicht;  es  sind  auch  hier  Lieder  einzelner  Berufskreise 
zu  verzeichnen;  da  diese  aber   dann  meist   ursprünglich  an 
ein  historisches  Faktum  anknüpften,  dessen  Einzelheiten  sich 
notwendig  verwischen  mufsten,    wenn   es    ein*  typischem 
Lied  werden  sollte,  ist  die  zu  Grunde  liegende  Fabel  vielfach 
dunkel;  nur  einzelne  besonders  beliebte  Motive  bleiben  oft 
erhalten,  und  in  dieser  nebelhaft  verschwommenen,  mysteriösen 
Unklarheit,  in  den  Wirkungen  auf  unsere  primitivsten  Em- 
pfindungen liegt  der  eigentümliche  Zauber,  den  diese  Gattung 
ausübt;  denn  je  primitiver  und  unausgesprochener  ein  künst- 
lerisches Motiv  ist,  desto  vielgestaltiger  und  fruchtbarer  erweist 
es  sich.    Dies  haben  die  Romantiker  und  zwar  nicht  erst  die 
Romantiker  des  ausgehenden  18.,   sondern  schon   die   ersten 
Fabrikatoren  zu  Anfang  des  18.  Jahrhunderts,  richtig  erkannt 
und  trefflich  verwertet.     Hiebei  ist  nicht  zu  vergessen,   dafs 
die  Lieder  gesungen  wurden,  und  die  Melodie,   oft  ein  ganz 
primitives  Motiv,  ein  Lied  erhielt,  oft  ein  Lied,  dessen  Einzel- 
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heiten  längst  vergessen  oder  Nebensache  waren.  Lehrreich 
ist  hief&r  Little  Mosgrave  and  Lady  Bamard  (No.  128), 
dessen  Refrain  Away,  Mosgrave,  Away,  wohl  weit  älter  sein 
dftrfte,  als  die  Ballade  in  der  überlieferten  Gestalt.  Ebenso 
konnte  durch  eine  Melodie  bezw.  einen  beliebten  Refrain  ein 
von  einem  Konstpoeten  verfafstes  'Lied,  das  nur  dem  vor- 
überg^enden  Interesse  entsprach,  volkstümlich  werden  und 
sich  länger  erhalten,  als  das  Interesse  an  dem  Stoffe  selbst, 
80  z.  B.  Lilliburlero  (No.  114).  Dies  macht  es  in  vielen 
Fällen  geradezu  unmöglich,  zwischen  ;,echten"  Volksliedern  und 
volkstümlichen  Liedern  im  weiteren  Sinne  zu  scheiden,  indem 
die  Motive  der  letzteren  geschichtlich  nicht  zu  fixieren  sind 
und  geschichtlich  fixierbare  Lieder  sich  derselben  bedienten. 
.  Diese  Yerquickung  volkstümlicher ,  jüngerer  Lieder  mit 
uralten  Motiven  echter  Volkslieder  gewährte  ihnen  zum  Teile 
einen  Reiz,  der  die  dichterische  Produktion  und  auch  die 
poetische  Theorie  mächtig  anregte.  Diese  Verbindung  des 
echt  Poetischen  mit  dem  Bänkelsängerischen  der  Strafsen- 
balladen  drückte  aber  notwendig  den  Wert  dieser  Lieder 
in  de&  Augen  der  konservativen  Eunstdichter  herab,  daher 
der  ängstliche  Vorbehalt  Percy's,  mit  dem  er  seine  Reliques 
dem  Interesse  seiner  Zeitgenossen  empfahl.  Die  volkstüm- 
lichen Strafsenballaden,  die  namentlich  in  der  zweiten  Hälfte 
des  17.  Jahrhunderts  —  gleichzeitig  mit  dem  Rückgange 
edlerer  Kunstpoesie  —  in  Ungeheuern  Aufschwung  kamen 
—  eine  Liste  der  vom  Buchhändler  William  Thackeray  Ende 
März  oder  Anfang  April  1685  augenblicklich  auf  Lager 
vorrätigen  zählt  nicht  weniger  als  301  Stück  auf  — ,  sind 
ja  ihrer  überwiegenden  Mehrzahl  nach  poetisch  recht  minder- 
wertige Produkte.  £s  sind  vielfach  ergötzliche,  meist  kultur- 
historisch unschätzbare  Stücke,  doch  sind  sie  vom  ästhe- 
tischen Standpunkte  aus  von  den  Eunstpoeten  nicht  ganz 
mit  Unrecht  gering  geschätzt  worden.  Man  darf  den  dich- 
terischen Wert  des  volkstümlichen  Liedes  doch  auch  nicht 
überschätzen;  man  sehe  doch  die  heute  von  den  unteren 
Ständen  gesungenen  und  bei  ihnen  beliebten  Lieder  (vgl.  z.  B. 
Modem  Street  Ballads,  collected  and  edited  by  John  Ashton, 
with  56  lUustrations ,  London,  Chatte  &  Windus  1888)  an, 
was  für  erbärmliches  Zeug  darunter  ist,  ebenso  bei  uns  in 
Deutschland,  und  unser  Pöbel  steht  ästhetisch  gewifs  nicht 
tiefer  als   der  vor  200  Jahren.     Der  Wert  dieser  Litteratur 
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ist  ebenso  grofs  für  den  Historiker  wie  er  verhältnismäfsig 
gering  für  die  Befrachtung  der  schönen  Litteratur  war  und 
sein  mufs.  Sowie  Uhland,  angeregt  durch  die  südfranzösi* 
sehen  Troubadours  des  Mittelalters,  Dichtungen  schuf,  die 
nach  der  Ansicht  der  kompetentesten  Kritiker  die  Originale 
weit  hinter  sich  zurückliefsen  und  ein  dauernder  Schatz 
der  Weltlitteratur *)  geworden  sind,  so  wurde  das,  was  die 
Eunstpoeten  aus  den  Anregungen,  die  sie  den  volkstümlichen 
Liedern  abgewannen,  schufen,  das  wirklich  lebendige  und 
schöpferische  Element  in  der  Litteratur.  Von  diesem  Stand* 
punkte  aus  hat  die  Folgezeit,  d.  h.  die  poetische  Folgezeit, 
nicht  die  philologische,  Percy  Recht  gegeben,  dafs  er  eine 
scheinbar  haltlose  Stellung  zwischen  Yolkspoesie  und  Kunst- 
poesie  einnahm.  Nicht  die  revolutionäre  Kritik  eines  Coleridge 
u.  a.,  sondern  die  nachschöpferische  Dichtung  eines  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  zog  die  Nation  mit  sich. 

Philologe  und  Kritiker  war  Percy  allerdings  weit  weniger^ 
und  wenn  wir  diesen  dritten  Punkt  seiner  Bedeutung  in 
der  englischen  Litteratur  erwägen,  so  bleibt  der  Wert  seiner 
Leistungen  bekanntlich  zurück  hinter  den  Anforderungen,  die 
nicht  nur  wir  heute,  sondern  die  nicht  mit  Unrecht  auch 
einige  seiner  Zeitgenossen,  vor  allem  Ritson,  erhoben  haben. 
Seine  Texte  sind  durchaus  nicht  immer  verläfsliche  Wieder- 
gaben der  Originale,  am  meisten  noch,  wo  es  sich  um  bereits 
Gedrucktes  handelt,  wogegen  seine  Veröffentlichungen  aus 
Handschriften  zuweilen  die  gröfste  Willktlr  zeigen. 

Aufser  dem  massenhaften  Material  an  gedrackten  Quellen 
und  handschriftlichen  Aufzeichnnngen  hatte  ihm  bekanntlich 
ein  glücklicher  Zufall  jene  reichhaltige,  um  die  Mitte  des 
17.  Jahrhunderts  niedergeschriebene  Sammlung  englischer 
Balladen  in  die  Hände  gespielt,  die  jetzt  unter  dem  Namen 
des  „Percy  Folio  Manuscript"  bekannt  und  in  vortrefflicher 
Weise  von  Haies  und  Furnivall  vollständig  herausgegeben 
und  mit  Einleitungen,  Anmerkungen,  Glossar  und  Register 
versehen  worden  ist.  (Bishop  Percy's  Folio  Manuscript» 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited  by  John  W.  Haies  .  .  and 
Frederik  J.  Furnivall  .  .  assisted  by  Prof.  Child  .  .  and  W. 
Chappell  .  .  .     London,   1867—68  in  3  Bänden,   dazu  noch 


^)  Es  ist  wohl  kein  Zufall,  dafs  ein  Mann  wie  Skeat  dieselben 
ins  Englische  übersetzt  hat 
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ein  4.  Band,  enthaltend  die  Loose  and  Hamoroas  Songs.) 
Nar  45  Stttcke  davon  sind  von  Percy  in  seinen  Reliqaes 
verwertet  worden,  und  diese  vielfach  so  frei,  dafs,  wenn  man 
den  heutigen  Mafsstab  von  Verantwortlichkeit  des  Heraus- 
gebers an  Percy  anlegen  dürfte,  das  Urteil  allerdings  hart 
ausfallen  mtLfste;  doch  Percy  hatte  eben  nicht  rein  philo- 
logische Tendenzen,  und  man  konnte  sie  zu  seiner  Zeit  wohl 
auch  nicht  von  ihm  erwarten.  Es  handelte  sich  ihm,  wie 
gesagt,  vornehmlich  darum,  die  alten  Schätze  überhaupt  wieder 
zu  Ehren  zu  bringen ;  wie  er  dies  am  besten  thun  zu  sollen 
glaubte,  kann  von  unserem  heutigen  Standpunkte  aus  nicht 
so  leicht  entschieden  werden.  So  hat  er  das  Gedicht  Valen- 
tine and  Ursine  (No.  173)  geradezu  selbst  gedichtet,  in  einem 
anderen  Metrum  als  die  dürftigen  Reste  des  Originals  itn 
PFM.  und  nur  mit  ungefährer  Anlehnung  an  dasselbe;  ähn- 
lich verhält  es  sich  mit  The  Child  of  Elle  (Nr.  11)  und 
vielen  andern.  Die  heftige  Kritik,  die  dieses  Verfahren  her- 
vorrief, so  berechtigt  sie  war,  war  insofern  doch  nicht  ganz 
billig,  als  zweifelsohne  Percy  das  nicht  erzielt  hätte,  was  er 
wie  kein  andrer  zu  Grünsten  der  englischen  Litteratur  erzielte, 
'wenn  er  gleich  anfangs  das  Publikum  durch  diplomatische 
Textabdrücke  nach  philologischen  Prinzipien  kopfscheu  gemacht 
hätte.  Wenn  er  in  der  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  einen  solchen 
Text  von  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine  (1079  ff.)  mitteilte, 
hatte  er  von  seinem  Standpunkte  aus  ja  gewifs  Recht,  dafs 
sich  für  seine  Zwecke  dergleichen  nicht  geeignet  hätte.  Die 
um  die  Reliques  ausgebrochenen  litterarischen  Streitigkeiten 
und  Percy^s  Vorgehen  im  allgemeinen,  die  sich  sowohl  in  der 
Hales-Fumivallschen  Ausgabe  des  PFM.  als  in  Brandls  oben 
genannter  Skizze  der  Geschichte  der  englischen  Volkspoesie 
behandelt  finden,  sollen  hier  nicht  näher  erläutert  werden, 
4a  dieselben  in  gröfserem  Zusammenhange  zu  erörtern  sind, 
wenn  die  geplanten  Einleitungen  und  Anmerkungen  zu  den 
einzelnen  Stücken  erscheinen.  Dort  wird  auch  über  die 
mannigfaltigen  Quellen  Percy's,  denen  für  die  Texte  und 
denen  für  seine  antiquarisch -litterarhistorischen  Essays  zu 
handeln  sein ;  indessen  wird  hiefür  das  Register  IV  einen  vor- 
läufigen Überblick  gewähren.  Bei  alledem  ist  Percy  doch 
nicht  in  allen  Fällen  so  willkürlich  verfahren,  und  die  Mehr- 
zahl der  gebotenen  Gedichte  ist  nicht  schlechter  überliefert, 
^Is  wir  es  heute  von  englischen  Herausgebern  —  abgesehen 
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natürlich  von  bewährten  Philologen  wie  Skeat,  Furnivall 
u.  a.  —  gewohnt  sind.  Es  empfehlen  sich  daher  die  Reli- 
ques  sehr  wohl  nicht  nar  zur  Lektüre  solcher,  die  sich  mit 
älterer  englischer  Litteratur  bekannt  machen  wollen,  sondern 
auch  als  Grundlage  für  akademische  Interpretationen,  und 
es  ist  auch  in  Rücksicht  darauf  in  unserer  Ausgabe  nicht  an 
Raum  gespart  worden,  die  Varianten  sprachlich  interessanter 
Texte  oder  sogar  doppelte  Versionen  (Nr.  2,  51)  mitzuteilen. 
Durch  die  durchgehende  Paginierung  und  Zeilenzählung  wird 
wohl  die  Benutzung  der  Texte  und  einschlägige  Unter- 
suchungen über  Motive,  Stil,  Sprache  etc.  wesentlich  er^ 
leichtert  werden. 

IV. 

Von  den  Reliques  erschienen  bekanntlich  während  der 
Lebenszeit  Percy's  (13.  April  1729  bis  30.  Sept.  1811)  vier 
autorisierte  Ausgaben,  die  erste  1765  (a),  die  zweite  1767  (ß), 
die  dritte  1775  (7)  und  die  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand  1794  (8); 
1766  war  in  Dublin  ein  Nachdruck  erschienen^),  und  1796 
der  schon  genannte  Frankfurter  Nachdruck  (a)  nach  a. 
Dieser  Nachdruck  a  scheint  verschiedene  Titelauflagen  erlebt 
zu  ha})en,  doch  sind  die  mir  bekannt  gewordenen  Aus- 
gaben alle  gleich;  meist  ist  J.  G.  Fleischer  als  Verleger 
genannt,  bald  London  and  Francfort,  bald  London  allein  oder 
Francfort  allein  als  Verlagsort ;  ein  Exemplar  der  Münchener 
Hof-  und  Staatsbibliothek  (auch  im  British  Museum,  11621^ 
bbb  10)  hat  auf  den  Titeln  aller  drei  Bände  Francfort, 
Printed  for  Varrentrapp  and  Werner  1803.  Es  verlohnte 
nicht,  auf  diese  Ausgabe  näher  einzugehen,  wenn  sie  nicht 
eben  diejenige  gewesen  wäre,  die  in  Deutschland  doch  wohl 
nächst  den  älteren  Originalausgaben  die  gröfste  Verbreitung  ge- 
funden haben  dürfte;  sie  ist^  wie  schon  gesagt,  ein  bis  auf 
die  Druckfehler  genauer  Abdruck  von  a,  doch  mit  andrer 
Paginierung  (s.  Register  I)  und,  da  der  Nachdrucker  bez. 
Raubverleger  wohl   kein  Englisch  verstand,   mit  zahlreichen 


1)  Dublin,  Printed  for  P.  Wilson  in  Dame  Street,  and  E.  Watts 
in  Skinner  Row,  MDCCLXVI.  in  3  Bänden.  Die  Druckfehler  sind 
korrigiert,  die  Nachträge  an  den  betr.  Stellen  eingetragen,  die 
Kupferstiche,  mit  Ausnahme  der  auf  S.  2  und  3,  sind  weggelassen, 
ebenso  die  Musiknotentafel  (S.  525)  und  natürlich  auch  die  auf  die- 
selben bezüglichen  Bemerkungen.    Die  Paginierung  ist  anders. 
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unsinnigen  Fehlem ;  so  wenn  z.  B.  in  a  I,  293  (u.  T.  220,  35) 
auf  n,  289  {u.  T,  458)  verwiesen  ist,  ist  dies  anbesehn  mit 
abgedrackt  worden,  obwohl  in  ti  die  betreffende  Stelle  II,  251 
ist.  Desgleichen  ist  die  Verweisung  auf  den  Kupferstich  zu 
Ende  des  3.  Bandes  (809,  s.  1050,  15)  mit  abgedruckt,  ob- 
wohl derselbe  fehlt,  u.  dgl.  m.  u.  dgl.  m.  Von  Ausgaben 
nach  Percy's  Tode  ist  zunächst  die  fOnfte  (e)  1812  er- 
schienen, die  in  unserer  Ausgabe  durchwegs  mit  benutzt  ist 
und  für  deren  freundliche  Überlassung,  solange  und  so  oft 
ich  ihrer  bedurfte,  die  unermüdlich  ge&llige  Strafsburger 
Bibliothek  mich  zu  wiederholtem  Danke  verpflichtet  hat. 
Von  späteren  Ausgaben  führt  AUibone  folgende  in  London 
erschienene  an:  1823,  4  vols.  12mo;  1839,  7  Pts.  r.  8vo 
(the  Hermit  of  Warkworth  for  the  first  time  included);  1839, 
3  vols.  p.  8vo;  1844,  med.  8vo  (engraved  title  and  fronti- 
spiece  by  Stephanoff);  1844,  3  vols.  p.  8vo;  1844,  3  vols. 
24mo;  1847,  3  vols.  p.  8vo;  1851,  3  vols.  12mo;  1856, 
3  vols.  18mo;  1857,  3  vols.  12mo  (as  originally  pub.  by 
the  bishop,  including  the  Wanton  Wife  of  Bath:  this  is 
Washbourne's  third  edit. :  see  Notes  and  Queries,  1857; 
Lon.  Gent,  mag.,  1857,  Pt.  I,  476);  1857,  fp.  8vo,  and  1865 
fy,  8vo :  edited,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Author,  by 
E.  A.  Willmott  (Routledge's  Poets:  see  Lond.  Athen.  1857, 
903).  Dann  eine  Ausgabe  in  Philadelphia  1823,  3  vols. 
12mo  und  ebenda  1855  hgg.  v.  F.  Bell;  schliefslich  eine 
Edinburgh  1857,  3  vols.  8vo,  hgg.  v.  George  GilfiUan.  Diese 
Liste  späterer  Ausgaben,  die  nur  bis  ins  Jahr  1857  reicht, 
zeigt  das  anhaltende  Interesse,  dessen  sich  die  inhaltreiche 
Liedersammlung  erfreute,  auch  nachdem  sie  lange  aufgehört 
hatte,  als  litterarische  Neuerscheinung  bestimmend  in  die 
Entwicklung  der  englischen  Litteratur  einzugreifen. 

Was  die  Percyschen  Originalausgaben^'selbst  anlangt,  so 
darf  man  sich  durch  die  Vorrede  zur  Ausgabe  letzter  Hand 
(s.  812,  80 — 814, 81)  darüber  nicht  täuschen  lassen,  dafs  Bischof 
Percy  andauernd  diese  angebliche  Jugendtändelei  weitergehegt 
nnd  gepflegt  und  gerade  diese  letzte  Ausgabe  besonders  sorg- 
fältig und  reichhaltig  ausgestattet  hat.  Die  drei  ersten  Aus- 
gaben, a,  ß,  Y  bilden  jedenfalls  gegenüber  8  eine  enger  zu- 
sammen gehörige  Gruppe ;  dies  hier  im  einzelnen  auszuführen 
dürfte  freilich  nicht  von  sonderlichem  Interesse  sein,   zumal 

II** 
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die  Yarianten  und  das  Register  I  darüber  zur  Genüge  belehren. 
Der  diplomatische  Abdruck  von  a  läfst  auch  erkennen,  dafs- 
Band  I  und  Band  III  ursprünglich  ihren  Platz  gewechselt 
haben,  indem  ersterer  die  Bogen  mit  Yol.  III,  letzterer  mit 
Yol.  I  bezeichnet;  daher  verweist  a  z.  B.  426,  27  auf  Yol.  I 
statt  auf  Yol.  III. 

Y7ichtiger  ist  es,  darauf  hinzuweisen,  dafs  die  älteren 
Ausgaben  nicht  nur  für  die  Litteraturgeschichte  die  wichtigeren 
sind,  sondern  trotz  oder  zuweilen  gerade  wegen  Percy's  nicht 
immer  glücklichem  Bestreben  zu  bessern,  die  richtigeren  oder 
berechtigteren  Lesarten  bieten.  So  hat  a  27,  2  mit  Recht 
met,  während  ß-^Ss  zu  meet  ändern,  ebenso  31,  2  cam  wo  ß-^S 
came  (e  aber  wieder  cam)  lesen ;  der  wohl  gewifs  yerläTsliche 
Abdruck  bei  Skeat,  Specimens  of  Engl.  Lit.  beweist  dies. 
685,  17  lesen  ^  und  die  späteren:  Unto  their  places  the 
king  did  advance^  was  entschieden  eine  vorschnelle  Schlimm- 
besserung der  Lesart  in  aß:  paces  bedeutet;  das  PFM.  II, 
157  hat  unto  this  practice  (es  ist  vom  Tanzen  bei  Hofe  die 
Rede)  und  da  waren  paces,  zu  denen  der  König  seinen  un- 
geschlachten Gästen  behilflich  war,  gar  wohl  am  Platze; 
bei  der  Änderung  war  Percy  der  Sinn  des  Originals  offenbar 
nicht  mehr  gegenwärtig.  Andrerseits  hat  freilich  das  PFM. 
für  B  zahlreiche  wirkliche  Besserungen  gebracht,  so  zu  78,  85 ; 
117,  is;  118,  81 ;  188,  12;  404,  22  u.  a.  m.  u.  a.  m.,  doch 
117,  4  gegen  das  PFM.  ffast  zu  first  geändert.  422,  17 
ändert  B  tunes  zu  turns,  die  betreffende  Stelle  in  der  Aus- 
gabe des  Warner  bei  Chalmer-Johnson  giebt  aßy  Recht.  594,  le 
ist  Fou  snug  zu  For  snug  geändert;  es  kann  hier  und  au 
vielen  anderen  Stellen  nur  die  Einsichtnahme  in  Percy's 
Quellen  definitiven  Aufschlufs  geben.  Natürlich  steckt  in  den 
Lesarten  der  älteren  Ausgaben  auch  eine  Menge  für  die 
Litteraturgeschichte  und  die  Geschichte  der  Litteraturgeschichte 
Interessantes,  so  z.  B.  die  nur  in  ß  enhaltene  Notiz  über  Mac- 
Pherson ;  hiefür  dürfte  das  Register  lY  sich  nützlich  erweisen. 

Besonders  interessant  sind  aber  die  Abweichungen  der 
einzelnen  Ausgaben  untereinander  auch  in  sprachlicher 
Hinsicht  und  die  Glossare,  indem  letztere  zeigen,  was  Percy 
als  erklärungsbedürftig  erschien;  es  ist  höchst  wichtig  für  das 
Studium  der  englischen  Wortgeschichte  der  letzten  hundert 
Jahre,  zu  verfolgen,  wie  durch  die  romantische  Dichtung  und  die 
mit  ihr  Hand  in  Hand  gehende  Beschäftigung  mit  dem  englischen 
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Mittelalter  die  Begriffe  von  veraltet  and  modern  mannigfach 
verschoben  wurden.  So  sei  beispielsweise  auf  die  Aufnahme 
und  Erklärung  der  Wörter  axed  (967,  is),  bridal,  dank,  dell, 
doublet,  maze  (1020,  7),  peering,  shrew  (1021,  i),  wee,  whit, 
auf  die  Erklärung  des  Percy  als  veraltet  erscheinenden  sped 
durch  speeded  hingewiesen.  Was  den  Sprachgebrauch  Percy's 
selbst  in  seinen  Einleitungen,  Essays  und  sonstigen  Beigaben 
betrifft,  sind  die  Abweichungen  der  späteren  von  den  jüngeren 
Ausgaben  recht  lehrreich;  deshalb  ist  auch  die  Wiedergabe 
all  dieser  scheinbar  unwesentlichen  Kleinigkeiten  in  den  Vari- 
anten zum  Prinzip  erhoben  worden.  Orthographisches,  Syn- 
taktisches, Wortgeschichtliches  kommt  hier  massenhaft  in  Be- 
tracht. Es  sei  nur  auf  einiges  Wenige  hingewiesen.  539, 21 
liest  a  discemäble^  ßSs*  discernibU,  doch  y  wieder  discernaUe, 
desgl.  471,  80  und  1014,  5  erst  in  e  discemible;  236,  28 
a  dissentions,  die  späteren  dissensions;  402,  s  a  persus,  die 
späteren  pwrsue;  382,  s  aß  deficiences,  die  späteren  e^e/ioiendes ; 
69,  6  farther  zu  further  in  ß;  das  heute  veraltete  ^ite  of 
a  546,  1  wird  zu  m  spite  of  geändert  (vergl.  Mitteilungen 
(z.  Anglia)  III,  2);  308,  is  admit  no  delay  zu  admit  of  n.  d,; 
170,  28  fhe  greatest  part  seem  in  y  zu  .  .  .  seems;  398,  is 
whose  tippUng  and  his  rhymes,  ^  tilgt  his;  830,  ss  in  first 
instance  in  8  in  the  f,  i.;  868,  i8  it's  in  e  zu  its;  des- 
gleichen orthographische  Änderungen  wie  504,  19  higoüed  in 
8  bigoted;  femer  beachte  man  die  sprachgeschichtlich  inter- 
essanten regelmäfsigen  chuse,  das  Schwanken  zwischen  shew, 
sheum  und  show^  shown,  wobei  es  gewifs  kein  Zufall  ist,  dafs 
die  o-Form  in  den  späteren  Ausgaben  sich  gerade  dort  mit 
Vorliebe  findet,  wo  es  sich  um  neue  Zusätze  handelt,  denn 
selbst  e  behält  6-Formen  bei,  so  gemeinsam  mit  ^S  860,  s ; 
beachtenswert  sind  auch  die  zahlreichen  alten  in-,  die  e  schon 
gerne,  und  vollends  die  modernen  Ausgaben  zu  en-  wandeln, 
obwohl  6  noch  genügend  in-Formen  beibehält,  z.  B.  378,  26 ; 
548,  86;  584,  22,  neben  modernisiertem  embeUishment  444,  2 
u.  a.  m.  u.  a.  m.,  was  gerade  heute  besonders  hervorgehoben 
zu  werden  verdient,  wo  uns  der  so  hochverdienstliche  Bradley 
im  New  English  Dictionary  protonisches  en-  als  en  aus- 
zusprechen lehrt.  Man  sieht,  diese  Kleinigkeiten  sind  nicht 
ohne  Bedeutung.  Doch  genug  dieser  Kleinklauberei,  die  sich 
natürlich  noch  ins  schier  Endlose  fortsetzen  liefse;  Percy^s 
Beliques  und  ihre  verschiedenen  Ausgaben  sind  uns  gewifs 
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nicht  deshalb  von  hoher  Bedeutung,  weil  wir  aueh  an  ihnen 
sprachgeschichtlicbe  Exercitien  vornehmen  können^  wozu  sich 
schliefslich  jedes  ältere  Druckwerk  eignete  und  wozu,  virie  wir 
weiter  oben  gesehen,  auch  ein  Vergleich  mit  den  modernen 
Ausgaben  einladet;  es  ist  aber  vielleicht  nicht  überflüssig, 
wenn  auch  bei  solcher  Gelegenheit  auf  dergleichen  hinge- 
wiesen wird,  denn  Sprachgeschichte  und  Litteraturgeschichte 
gehören  einmal  zu  einander  und  dürfen  weder  in  grofsen  noch 
in  kleinen  Dingen  getrennte  Wege  wandeln. 


Mögen  die  Reliques  in  dieser  Neuausgabe,  die  mein  ge- 
ehrter Herr  Yerleger  und  ich  den  Fachgenossen  und  Lieb- 
habern hiermit  darbieten,  das  Interesse  für  den  grofsen  ide- 
alistischen Schwung,  den  einst  die  Romantik  in  England  und 
Deutschland  hervorgerufen,  ihrerseits  ein  wenig  wachhalten, 
zu  einer  Zeit,  in  der  wir  nach  dem  unaufhaltsamen  Wandel 
der  Geschmacksrichtungen  auf  dem  besten  Wege  sind,  in  seine 
Kehrseite  zu  verfallen,  obwohl  uns  ja  Meister  Paul  Heyse  das 
kräftige  Trostwörtlein  gesprochen:  „man  mag  das  Ideal,  das 
Heimweh  nach  dem  Schönen  und  Grofsen  mit  der  Mistgabel 
des  Naturalismus  noch  so  hitzig  austreiben,  es  kehrt  immer 
wieder  zurück."  Wie  oft  hat  der  Herausgeber  über  dieser 
mühseligen  Kärrnerarbeit,  dem  Kollationieren,  Notieren,  Korri- 
gieren und  Yerifizieren  von  Lesarten  und  Druckfehlern  ge- 
seufzt, und  immer  wieder  lachte  ihm  das  Herz  über  die 
mannigfachen  Schönheiten,  die  unverwelkliche  Liebesanmut, 
die  unbesiegliche  Männlichkeit  und  Ritterlichkeit,  den  köst- 
lichen naiven  Humor,  den  tiefergreifenden  Ernst  einfältiger, 
ursprünglicher  Weisen,  die  aus  diesen  Blättern  sprachen. 
Wenn  er  jetzt  das  Buch  vom  Schreibtische  entläfst,  geschieht 
es  wohl  mit  dem  Gefühle  der  Erleichterung,  doch  nicht 
weniger  mit  dem  wehmütigen  Dankes  für  die  schönen  Stunden 
und  Jahre,  die  es  ihn  begleitet,  und  dem  Wunsche  ähnlicher 
Freude  für  alle  diejenigen  —  die  noch  die  göttliche  Fähig- 
keit besitzen,  zu  geniefsen. 

Freiburg  i.  Br.,  12.  März  1893. 

Arnold  Schröer. 
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Eng].  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.    VI. 


Kupferstich :  ein  Harfner  umgeben  von  ritter- 
lichen Zuhörern  und  Zuhörerinnen ;  dar- 
über in  den  Wolken  blumenstreuende 
Engelchen,  mit  der  Devise: 

NON  OMNIS  MORIAR 


8.  Wale  del.  C.  Grignion  Sculp. 


These  venerable  antient  Song-enditers 
Soar^d  many  a  pitch  ahove  our  modern  writers: 
With  rough  majesiic  force  they  mov'd  the  heartj 
And  strenyth  and  nature  made  amends  for  Art. 

Rowe. 


RELIQÜES 


OF 


ANCIBNT  ENGLISH  POETRT: 

OOHaiBTINO    OF         /  y   /  *    v      '^     '} 

i  f  ^)  c  ;>  ^ 
Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other 

PiECES  of  OUT  earlier  Poets, 

(Chiefly  of  the  Ltric  kind.) 
Together  with  sonie  few  of  later  Date. 

VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


Kupferstich :  unter  Trümmem  einer  Burg  eine 

Harfe  an  einen  Baum  gelehnt,  davor  Bücher 

und  Pergamente,  darunter  die  Devise: 

DÜUAT  OPUS  VATÜM. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  J.  Dodslet  in  Pall-Mall. 

MDCCLXV. 


Eupf erstich:  Wappen  der  Percy,  darunter 

die  Devise: 
ESPER ANCE  EN  DIEü 


T:0 

the  eight  honourable 

elizabeth 

countess  of  n  orthumb erland: 

in  her  own  right  « 

baroness  percy,  lucy,  poynings,  fitz-patne, 
bryan,  and  latimer. 

Madam, 

npHOSE  writers,  who  solioit  the  protection  of  the  noble 
and  the  great,  are  often  exposed  to  censure  by  the  impro-  lo 
A  spriety  of  their  adresses:  a  remark  that  will  perhaps  [be  TI] 
be  too  readily  applied  to  him,  who  having  nothing  better 
to  offer  than  the  rüde  songs  of  ancicnt  minstrels,  aspires 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Conntess  of  Nobthümbbbland,  and 
hopes  that  the  barbarous  productions  of  unpolished  ages  can  iff 
obtain  the  approbation  or  the  notice  of  her,  who  adorns 
Courts  by  her  presence,  and  diffuses  elegance  by  her  example. 
But  this  impropriety,  it  is  presumed,  will  disappear,  when 
it  is  declared  that  these  poems  are  presented  to  your 
Ladtship,  not  as  labours  of  art,  but  as  effusions  of  na-  ao 
ture,  shewing  the  first  efforts  of  ancient  genius,  and  ex- 
bibiting  the  customs  and  opinions  of  remote  ages:  of  ages 
that  had  been  almost  lost  to  memory,  had  not  the  gallant 
deeds  of  your  illustrious  ancestors  preserved  them  from 
oblivion.  » 


6  I,  vi-vn— VIIL 

No  active  or  comprehensive  mind  can  forbear  some  at- 
tention to  the  reliqnes  of  anti  [quity :  VII]  quity :  It  is  prompted 
by  natural  ouriosity  to  survey  the  progress  of  life  and  man- 
ners,   and   to   inqnire    by    wbat  gradations  barbarity  was 

6  ciyilized,  grossness  refined,  and  ignorance  instructed:  bat 
tbis  curiosity,  Madam,  must  be  strenger  in  tbose,  wbo^ 
like  your  Ladtbhip,  can  remark  in  every  period  tbe  in- 
fluenoe  of  some  great  progenitor,  and  wbo  still  feel  in 
tbeir  effects  tbe  transactions  and  events  of  distant  centuries. 

10  By  such  Bards,  Madam,  as  I  am  now  introducing  to 
yonr  presencß,  was  tbe  infancy  of  geuius  nurtured  and  ad- 
vanced,  by  such  were  the  minds  of  unlettered  warriors 
softened  and  enlarged,  by  such  was  the  memory  of  illustri- 
ons  actions  preserved  and  propagated,   by    such   were  the 

15  heroic  deeds  of  the  Earls  of  Nobthumbbbland  sung  at  festl- 
vals  in  the  hall  of  Alnwick:  and  those  songs,  which  the 
bounty  of  your  ancestors  rewarded,  now  return  to  your 
Ladtbhip  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right;  and,  I  flatter  my* 
seif,   will  find  [such  Till]  such  reception,  as  is  usually  a  4 

70  shewn  to  poets  and  historians,  by  those  whose  consciousness 
of  merit  makes  it  their  interest  to  be  long  remembered. 

I  am, 

Madam, 

Your  Ladtbhip'b 

20  Most  Humble, 

and  most  devoted  Servant, 

THOMAS    PXBOT» 


[The  IX] 

The  PKEFACE. 

^HE  Eeader  is  here  presented  with  select  remains  of  our 
-^   ancient  English  Barde  and  Minstrels,  an  order  of  men  who 
were  once  greatly  respected  by    our  ancestors,   and  contri- 
buted  to  soften  the  ronghness  of  a  martial   and    unlettered  s 
people  by  their  songs  and  by  their  music. 

The  greater  part  of  tbem  are  extracted  from  an  ancient 
folio  mannscript,  in  the  Editor's  prossession,  wbich  contains 
near  200  poems,  songs,  and  metrical  romances.  Tbis  MS. 
was  written  aboat  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  Century,  bnt  con-  lo 
tains  compositions  of  all  times  and  dates,  from  tbe  ages 
prior  to  Cbaucer,  to  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  reign  of  Char- 
les L 

Tbis  manuscript  was  sbown  to  several  learned  and  in- 
genious  friends,  who  tbougbt  tbe  Contents  too  curious  to  be  is 
consigned  to  oblivion,  and  importnned  tbe  possessor  to 
select  some  of  tbem,  and  give  tbem  to  the  press.  As  most 
of  tbem  are  of  great  simplicity,  and  seem  to  have  been 
meerly  written  for  tbe  people,  be  was  long  in  doubt, 
wbetber  in  tbe  present  State  of  improved  literature,  they  ay 
could  be  deemed  worthy  tbe  attention  of  tbe  public.  At 
lengtb  tbe  importunity  of  bis  friends  prevailed,  and  he  could 
refnse  notbing  to  such  judges  as  the  autbor  of  the  Eambleb, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Shemstonb. 

Accordingly  such  specimens  of  ancient  poetry  have  been  26 
selected  as  either  shew  tbe  gradation  of  our  langfiage,  ex- 
bibit  tbe  progress  of  populär  opinions,  display  tbe  peculiar 
manners  and  customs  of  former  ages,  or  throw  light  on  our 
earlier  classical  poets. 

[They  X]  They  are  here  distributed  into  thbeb  volumes,  so 
eacb  of  wbich  contains  an  independent  sebibs  of  poems, 
arranged  for  the  most  part,  according  to  tbe  order  of  time, 
and  showing  tbe  gradual  impro vements  of  tbe  English  language 
and  poetry  from  the  ear liest  ages  down  to  the  present, 
Eacb  YOLUME,  or  sebies,  is  divided  into  three  books,  to  86 
afford  so  many  pauses,  or  resting-places  to  tbe  Eeader,  and 
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to  EBsiBt  him  in  distinguisbing   between   the  prodnctions  of 
tbe  earlier,  tbe  middle,  and  tbe  latter  times. 

In  a  polisbed  age,  like  tbe  present,  I  am  sensible  tbat 
many  of  tbese  reliques  of  antiquity  will  reqnire  great  al- 

6  lowances  to  be  made  for  tbem.  Yet  bave  tbey,  for  tbe  most 
part,  a  pleasing  simplicity,  and  many  artless  graces,  wbieb 
in  tbe  opinon  of  no  mean  eritics*  bave  been  tbougbt  to 
compensate  for  tbe  want  of  bigber  beauties,  and  if  tbey  do 
not  dazzle  tbe  imagination,  are  freqnently  fonnd  to  interest 

10  tbe  beart. 

To  atone  for  tbe  rudeness  of  tbe  more  obsolete  poems, 
eacb  volnme  concludes  witb  a  few  modern  attempts  in  tbe 
same  kind  of  writing:  And  to  take  off  from  the  tediousness 
of  tbe  longer  narratives,  tbey  are  every  wbere  intermingled 

16  witb  little  elegant  pieces  of  tbe  lyric  kind.  Select  ballads 
in  tbe  old  Scottisb  dialeot,  most  of  tbem  of  tbe  first-rate 
merit,  are  also  interspersed  among  tbose  of  onr  ancient  Eng- 
lisb  Minstrels;  and  tbe  artless  prodnctions  of  tbese  old 
rbapsodists,  are    occasionally  oonh*onted  witb  specimens  of 

ao  tbe  composition  of  contemporary  poets  of  a  bigber  class:  of 
tbose  wbo  bad  all  tbe  advantages  of  learning  in  tbe  times 
in  wbieb  tbey  lived,  and  wbo  wrote  for  fame  and  for  pos- 
terity.  Yet  perbaps  tbe  palm  will  be  freqnently  due  to  tbe 
old    stroUing    [XI  Min-]    Minstrels,    wbo    composed    tbeir 

25-  rbimes  to  be  snng  to  tbeir  barps,  and  wbo  looked  no  fartber 
tban  for  present  applause,  and  present  snbsistence. 

Tbe  reader  will  find  this  class  of  men  occasionally  de- 
scribed  in  tbe  foUowing  volumes,  and  some  particulars 
relating  to  tbeir  bistory  in  a  sligbt  Essay  subjoined  to  tbis 

80  preface. 

It  will  be  proper  bere  to  give  a  sbort  acconnt  of  tbe 
otber  coUections  tbat  were  consulted,  and  to  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  tbose  gentlemen,  wbo  were  so  kind  as 
to  impart  extracts  from  tbem :  for  wbile  tbis  selection  was 

85  *  Mr.  Addison,  Mr.  Deyden,  and  tbe  witty  Lord  Dob- 
SBT,  &c.  See  tbe  Spsctator,  No.  70.  To  tbese  migbt  be  added 
many  eminent  judges  now  alive.  —  The  leamed  S  kl  den  ap- 
pears  also  to  bave  been  fond  of  coUecting  tbese  old  things. 
See  p.  XI. 
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making,  a  great  nninber  of  ingenions  friends  took  a  share 
in  the  work,  and  explored  many  large  repositories  in  its 
favonr. 

The  first  of  fliese  that  deserved  notice  was  the  Pepysian 
library  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Its  fonnder,  Sam.  s 
Pepys,  Esq;  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL  had  made  a  large  collection 
of  ancient  English  ballads,  near  2000  in  nnmber,  which 
he  has  left  pasted  in  five  volumes  in  folio;  besides  Gar* 
lands  and  other  smaller  miscellanies.  This  collection  he  lo 
teils  US  was  "Begun  by  Mr.  Seldbn;  improved  by  the 
^addition  of  many  pieces  eider  thereto  in  time;  and  the 
^whole  continued  down  to  the  year  1700". 

In  the  Ashmole  Library  at  Oxford,  is  a  small  collection 
of  ballads,  made  by  Anthony  Wood,  in  the  year  1676,  con-  15 
taining  somewbat  more  than  200.      Many    ancient    populär 
poems  are  also  preserved  in  the  Bodleyan  Library. 

The  archives  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  London  con- 
tain  a  multitude  of  curious  political  poems    in    large    folio 
Yolumes,    digested  under  the  several  reigns  of  Hen.  VIII.,  ao 
Edw.  YL,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James  L  &c. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  large  treasnre  of 
ancient  English  poems  in  MS.  besides  one  folio  volume  of 
printed  ballads. 

From   all  these    some   of   the  best  pieces  were  selected,  as 
[and  Xn]  and  from  many  private  collections,  as  well  printed, 
as  manuscript:    particularly   from    one   large    folio  volume 
which  was  lent  by  a  lady. 

Amid  such  a  fund  of  materials,  the  Editor  is  afraid  he 
has  been  sometimes  led  to  make  too  great  a  parade  of  his  3o 
authorities.  The  desire  of  being  accurate  has  perhaps  se- 
dnced  him  into  too  minute  and  trifling  an  exactness;  and  in 
persuit  of  Information  he  may  have  been  drawn  into  many 
a  petty  and  frivolous  research.  It  was  however  necessary 
to  give  some  account  of  the  old  copies,  tho*  often  for  the  36 
sake  of  brevity  one  or  two  of  these  only  are  mentioned, 
where  yet  assistance  was  received    from  several*.     Where 

*  Thus  in  Book  1.  No.  VI.  of  this  vol.  one  MS  only  is  mentioned, 
tho'  some  additional  stanzas  were  recovered  from  another  frag- 
ment:  and  this  has  sometimes  been  the  case  elsewhere.  40 
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any  thing  was  altered  that  deserved  particalar  notice,  tbe 
passage  is  distinguished  by  two  inverted  'commas'.  And 
tbe  Editor  bas  endeavoured  to  be  as  faitbfnl,  as  tbe  im- 
perfect  State  of  bis   materials  wonld    admit:   for  tbese  old 

6  populär  rbimes  bave,  as  migbt  be  expected,  been  banded 
dowD  to  US  witb  less  care,  tban  auy  otber  writings  in 
tbe  World. 

Tbe  plan  of  tbe  work  was    settled    in  concert  witb    tbe 
late   elegant  Mr.   Shbnstone,    wbo  was  to  bave  borne  a 

10  Joint  sbare  in  it  bad  not  deatb  unbappily  prevented  bim: 
Most  of  tbe  modern  pieces  were  of  bis  selection  and  arran- 
gement,  and  tbe  Editor  bopes  to  be  pardoned  if  be  bas 
retained  some  tbings  out  of  partiality  to  tbe  judgment  of 
bis  friend.  A  (Z.  Tbe  corv.)  large  MS.  coUection  of  poems  was 

16  a  present  from  Humphbbt  Pitt,  Esq;  of  Prior's-Lee, 
in  Sbropsbire,  to  wbom  tbis  public  acknowledgment  is  due 
for  tbat,  and  many  otber  obliging  favours.  To  Sir  David 
Dalbyhplb,  Bart,  of  Hayes  (Z.  Hailes  corv.\  nearEdin- 
burgb,  tbe  Editor  is  indebted  for  most  of  tbe  beautiful  Scot- 

^  tisb  poems,  witb  wbicb  tbis  little  miscellany  is  enricbed,  and 
for  many  Gurions  and  elegant  remarks  witb  wbicb  tbey  are 
illustrated.  Some  [obliging  X 111]  obliging  favours  of  tbe  same  2 
kind  were  received  from  John  M®  Gowan  Esq ;  of  Edinburgb : 
and  many  Gurions  explanations  of  Scottisb  words  in  tbe  glossa- 

25  ries  from  Mr.  Johh  Davidson,  of  Edinburgb,  and  from 
tbe  Eev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Kimbolton.  Mr.  War  ton,  wbo 
at  present  does  so  mucb  bonour  to  tbe  Poetry  Professor's 
cbair  at  Oxford,  and  anotber  friend  in  tbat  University,  con- 
tributed   some    ourious    pieces    from    tbe    Oxford    libraries. 

30  Two  ingenious  and  learned  friends  at  Cambridge  deserve  tbe 
Editor^s  wärmest  acknowledgments :  to  Mr.  Blakewat, 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  be  owes  all  tbe  assistance 
received  from  tbe  Pepysian  library:  and  Mr.  Fabheb, 
fellow  of  Emanuel,    often    exerted    in    favour  of  tbis  little 

35  work,  tbat  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  Englisb  litera- 
ture  for  wbicb  be  is  so  distinguisbed.  Many  extra  cts  from 
ancient  MSS.  in  tbe  Britisb  Museum  and  otber  repositories, 
were  owing  to  tbe  kind  Services  of  Mr.  Astlb,  to  wbom 
tbe  public    is    indebted    for  tbe  Gurions  Preface  and  Index 

40  lately  annexed  to  tbe  Harleian  catalogue.  Tbe  wortby 
Librarian  of  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries,    deserves   acknow- 
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ledgment  for  the  obligin^  manner  in  ^whicb  he  gave  the 
Editor  access  to  the  volumes  under  bis  care.  In  Mr. 
Garbick's  cnrious  collection  of  old  plays  are  many  scarce 
pieces  of  ancient  poetry,  witb  tbe  free  nse  of  whicb  be 
indulged  tbe  Editor,  in  tbe  politest  manner.  To  tbe  Eev.  & 
Dr.  BiBCH  he  is  indebted  for  tbe  nse  of  several  ancient 
and  cnrions  tracts.  To  tbe  friendship  of  Mr.  Johnson  he 
owes  many  yaluabie  bints  for  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  work. 
And  if  tbe  glossaries  are  more  exact  and  cnrious,  tban 
migbt  be  expected  in  so  sligbt  a  pnblication,  it  is  to  be  lo 
ascribed  to  tbe  snpervisal  of  a  friend,  wbo  Stands  at  tbis 
time  tbe  first  in  tbe  world  for  north em  literature,  and 
wbose  learning  is  better  known  and  respected  in  foreign 
nations,  tban  in  bis  own  country.  It  is  perbaps  needless 
to  name  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ltk,  Editor  of  Junius's  Etymologi-  i» 
cum  and  of  tbe  Gothic  gospels. 

The  Nahes  of  so   many  men   of  learning  and  cbaracter 
[the  XIY]  the  Editor  hopes  will  serve  as  an  amulet  to  guard 
bim  from  every  unfavourable  censure,  for  having  bestowed 
any  attention  on  a  parcel  of  Oi^d  Balladb.    It  was  at  tbe  ao 
request  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  others  eminent 
for  their  genius,  and  taste,  that  tbis  little  work  was  under- 
taken.    To  prepare  it  for  tbe  press  has  been  tbe  amusement 
of  now  and  then  a  vacant  bour  amid  the  leisore  and  retire- 
ment  of  rural  life,   and   bath   only  served  as  a  relaxation  25 
from  grayer  studies.    It  has  been  taken  up  at  different  times, 
and  often  thrown  aside  for  many  months,  during  an  inter- 
val  of  four  or  five  years.    Tbis  has  occasioned  some  incon- 
sistencies    and  repetitions,    whicb    the    candid   reader   will 
pardon.      As  great  care  has   been  taken  to    admit   nothing  ^ 
immoral  and  indecent;    the  Editor    hopes    be  need    not  be 
ashamed  of  having  bestowed  some  of  bis  idle  bours  on  tbe 
ancient  literature  of  our  own  country,   or  in  rescuing  from 
oblivion  some  pieces    (tho*  but   tbe  amusements  of  our  an- 
cestors)  whicb  tend  to  place  in  a  striking  ligbt,  their  taste,  35 
genius,  sentiments,  or  manuers. 
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[AN  XV]  AN  ESSAY 

ON  THE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MINSTEELS. 


npHE  MiNSTBELs  seem  to  hav«  been  the  genuine  suc- 
-^   cessors   of  the  ancient  Bards,  who  united  the  arts  of 

5  Poetry  and  Music,  and  sang  verses  to  the  harp,  of  their 
own  composing.  It  is  well  known  what  respect  was  shewn 
to  their  Babds  by  the  Baritons:  and  no  less  was  pald 
to  the  northern  Soalds4^  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Go- 
thic race.     Gar  Saxon  ancestors,  as  well  as  their  brethren 

10  the  ancient  Danes,  had  been  accnstomed  to  hold  men  of 
this  profession  in  the  highest  reverence.  Their  skill  was 
considered  as  something  divine,  their  persons  were  deemed 
sacred,  their  attendance  was  solicited  by  kings,  and  they 
were  every  where  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards*.     In 

16  Short,  poets  and  their  art  were  held  among  them  in  that 
rüde  admiration,  which  is  ever  shown  by  an  ignorant  people 
to  such  as  excell  them  in  intellectual  accomplishments. 
When  the  Saxons  were  converted  to  christianity,  in  pro- 
portion  as  letters  prevailed  among  them,  this  rüde  admira- 

20  tion  began  to  abate,  and  poetry  was  no  longer  a  peculiar 
profession.  The  Poet  and  the  Minstreif  became  two  per- 
sons. Poetry  was  cultivated  by  men  of  letters  indiscrimi- 
nately,  and  [many  XVI]  many  of  the  most  populär  rhimes  were 
composed  amidst  the  leisure  and  retirement  of  monasteries. 

25  ^  So  the  ancient  Danes,  &c.  intitled  their  Barde.  See  Pref. 
to  "Five  pieces  of  Bunic  poetry,  8vo.  1763. 

*  Hallet,   Llntrod.  a  l'Hist.    de  Dannemarc.  4to.    Bartholin. 
Antiq.  Dan.  4to. 

t  The  word  Minstbel  is   derived  from  the  French  Menes- 

80  trier;   and  was  not  in  use  here  before  the  Norman  conquest.   It 

^is  remarkable   that  our  old   monkish  historians  do  not  use  the 

word  Citharadus,  Cantator,  or  the  like,  to  express  a  Minstrel 

in  Latin;   bat  either  Mimtis,  Uistrio,   Jocidatorf   or  some  other 

word  that  implies  gesture.    Hence  it  should  seem  that  the  Min- 

85  strels  set  off  their  einging  by  mimickry  or  action:    or  according 

to  Dr.  Brownes  hypothesis,    united  the  powers  of  melody,  poem, 

and  dance.     See  bis  ingenious  Hist.  of  the  Bise  of  Poetry  &c. 
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But  the  Minstrels  continued  a  distinct  order  of  men,  and 
got  their  livelihood  by  singing  verses  to  the  harp,  at  the 
bonses  of  the  great.  There  they  were  still  hospitably  and 
respectfully  received,  and  retained  many  of  the  bonours 
shown  to  their  predecessors  the  Bards  and  Scalds.  And  5 
indeed  tho'  some  of  them  only  recited  the  compositions  of 
others,  many  of  them  still  composed  songs  tbemselves,  and 
all  of  them  could  probably  invent  a  few  stanzas  on  occa- 
sion.  I  have  no  donbt  but  most  of  the  old  heroic  ballads 
in  tbis  coUection  were  prodnced  by  tbis  order  of  men.  Eor  lo 
altho*  some  of  the  larger  metrical  romances  might  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  monks  or  others,  yet  the  smaller  nar- 
ratives  were  probably  composed  by  the  Minstrels  who  sung 
them.  From  the  amazing  yariations,  which  occur  in  different 
copies  of  these  old  pieces,  it  is  evident  they  made  no  scruple  to  15 
alter  each  other^s  productions,  and  the  reciter  added  or  omit- 
ted  whole  stanzas,  according  to  his  own  fancy  or  convenience. 

In  the  early  ages,  as  is  hinted  above,  tbis  profession 
was  held  in  great  reverence  among  the  Saxon  tribes,  as 
well  as  among  their  Danish  bretbren.  Tbis  appears  from  ao 
two  remarkable  facts  in  history,  which  show  that  the  same 
arts  of  mnsic  and  song  were  eqaally  admired  among  both 
nations,  and  that  the  privileges  and  bonours  conferred 
upon  the  professors  of  them  were  common  to  both;  as  it  is 
well  known  their  customs,  manners,  and  even  language  were  2s 
not  in  those  times  very  dissimilar. 

When  cur  great  king  Alfred  was  desirous  to  learn  the  true 
Situation  of  the  Danish  army,  wich  hadinvaded  bisrealm;  he 
asBumed  the  dress  and  character  of  aMinstrel*,  [andXTII] 
and  taking  his  harp,  and  only  one  attendant,  (for  in  the  early  30 
times  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  Minstreltohaveaservantto  carry 
his  harp  f )  he  went  with  the  utmost  security  into  the  Danish 
camp.  And  though  he  could  not  but  be  known  to  be  a 
Saxon,  the  character  he  had  assumed  procured  bim  a  hos- 
pitable  reception;    he   was   admitted  to   entertain  the  king  35 

*  Fingenase  jogulatobem,  assumpta cifhara,  <fec.  Ingulphi 
Hist.  p.  869.  — -  8ub  specie  mimi  .  .  .  ut  jooulatobijb  Pro- 
fessor artis,  Malmesb.  I.  2.  c.  4.  p.  43.  One  name  for  a  Minstrel 
in  old  French  was  Jougleub. 

t  See  this  vol.  p.  67.  65.  ^ 
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at  table,  and  staid  among  them  long  enongb  to  contrive 
tbat  assault,  wicb  afterwards  destroyed  tbem.  Tbis  was  in 
tbe  year  878. 

Abont    sixty   years    after,   a  Danisb   king  made  nse  pf 

6  tbe  same  disguise  to  explore  tbe  camp  of  cur  king  Atbel- 
stan.  Witb  bis  barp  in  bis  band,  and  dressed  like  a  Min- 
8trel4^,  Anlaff,  king  of  tbe  Danes,  went  among  tbe  Saxon 
tents,  and  taking  bis  stand  near  tbe  king's  pavillion,  began 
to  play,  and  was  immediately   admitted.     Tbere  be  enter- 

10  tained  Atbelstan  and  bis  lords  witb  bis  einging  and  bis 
mnsic:  and  was  at  lengtb  dismissed  witlt  an  bonoarable 
reward;  tbougb  bis  songs  mnst  bave  discovered  bim  to  bave 
been  a  Dane.  Atbelstan  was  saved  from  tbe  conseqnences 
of  tbis   fitratagem  by  a  soldier,   wbo  bad   observed  Anlaff 

15  bnry  tbe  money  wbicb  bad  been  given  bim,  from  some 
scrnple  of  bonour,  or  motive  of  superstition.  Tbis  occa- 
sioned  a  discovery. 

From  tbe  uniform  procedure   of  botb  tbese  kings,  it    is 
piain  tbat  tbe  same  mode  of  entertainment  prevailed  among 

90  botb  people,  and  tbat  tbe  Minstrel  was  a  privileged  cbaracter 
among  botb.  Even  so  late  as  tbe  reign  of  Edward  II.  tbe 
Minstrels  were  easily  admitted  into  tbe  royal  presence;  as 
appears  from  a  passagein  Stow^,  wbicb  also  sbews  tbe  splendor 
of  tbeir  appearance. 

«6       **In   tbe  yeare  1316,  Edward  tbe  Second  did   solemnize 
"bis   feast   of  Pcntecost  at  Westminster  in  tbe   great  ball: 
"where  sitting  royally  at  tbe  table    witb  bis  peers   aboutVoLin 
"["bim,  XVIII]  bim,  tbere  entered  a  woman  adobned  likb 

"a    MIN8TRELL+,    SITTINQ    ON    A    OBEAT    H0R8E    TBAPPED,   AB 

80  "minstrels  then  used,  wbo  rode  ronnd  about  tbe  tables, 
"sbewing  pastime;  and  at  lengtb  came  up  to  tbe  king's  table, 
"and  laid  before  bim  a  letter,  and  fortbwitb  turning  ber  borse 
''saluted  every  one,  aud  departed."  —  Tbe  subject  of  tbis  letter 
was  a  remonstrance  to  tbe  king  on  tbe  favours  beaped  by  bim 

^        :^  Assumpta  manu  cithara  .  .  .  professus  mim  um   qui  hi^us- 
modi  arte  stipem  quotidianam  mercaretur  .  .  .   Jussus  abire  pre- 
tium  cantus  accepit,    Malmese.  I.  2.  c.  6. 
1  Survey  of  Lond.  1603.  p.  469. 

4=  Ornato   Histuionali   hdbitu.    Walsingb.   p.    109   (Tbat 
40  Minstrels  sometimes'  rode  on  horseback,    see   in  tbis  vol.  p.  57. 
65.  &€.). 
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on  bis  minions,    to    the  neglect  of  bis  knigbts  and  faitbfal 
servants. 

Tbe  inessenger  was  sent  in  a  Minstrel's  babit,  as  wbat 
wonld  gain  an  easy  admission  |  { ;  and  was  a  Woman  oon- 
cealed  ander  tbat  habit,  I  snppose,  to  disann  tbe  king's  6 
resentment :  For  I  do  not  find  tbat  any  of  tbe  real  Minstrels 
were  of  tbe  female  sex,  and  tberefore  conclude  tbis  was 
only  an  artfnl  contrivance  peculiar  to  tbat  occasion. 

In  tbe  4tb  year  of  Eicbard  II.  f ,  Jobn  of  Gannt  erected  at 
Tntbury  in  Staffordsbire,  a  Court   of  Mimstrels,  witb  a  lo 
füll  power  to  receive  suit  and  service  from  tbe  men  of  tbis 
profession  witbin  five  neigbbouring  counties,  to  enact  laws, 
and  determine  tbeir   controversies ;   and  to   apprebend    and 
arrest  sucb  of  tbem,  as  sbonld  refnse  to  appear  at  tbe  said 
conrt,  annually  beld  on  tbe  16tb  of  Angnst.     For  tbis  tbey  i5 
bad  a  cbarter*,  by  wbicb  tbey  were  empowered  to  appoint  a 
King  of  the  Minstrels,  witb  fonr  offieers,  to  preside  over 
tbem.     Tbese  were  every  year  elected  witb  great  ceremony, 
tbe  wbole  form  of  wbicb   is  described   by   Dr.  Plott  §;  in 
wbose   time    bowever    tbey    seem    to   bave    become    mere  20 
mnsicians. 

[Even  XIX]  Even  so  late  as  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tbe 
Beciters  of  verses,  or  moral  speecbes  leamt  by  heart,  intruded 
witbont  ceremony  into  all  companies;  not  only  in  tavems, 
bnt  in  tbe  bonses  of  the  nobility  tbemselves.  Tbis  we  25 
learn  from  Erasmusf,  wbose  argument  led  bim  only  to 
describe  a  species  of  tbese  men  wbo  did  not  sing  tbeir 
compositions ;  but  tbe  otbers  tbat  did,  enjoyed  witbout 
doubt  tbe  same  privileges. 

Tbe  Beader  will  find  tbat   tbe  Minstrels  continued  down  30 
to  tbe  reign  of  Elizabetb;  in  wbose  time  tbey  bad  lost  mncb 
of  tbeir  dignity,  and  were  sinking  into   contempt    and    ne- 

[I  When  the  porter  was  blamed  for  admitting  her,  he  an- 
swered,  Non  esse  moris  domus  regite  histriones  ah  ingressu 
quomodoUbet  proHherCj  &c.  Walsingh.  35 

*  Anno  1381. 

t  Intitled  Carte  U  Boy  de  Ministraulx.  (In  Latin  Histriones. 
Vid.  Plott.  p.  437.) 

§  Hist.  of  Staffordsb.    Ch.  10.  §.  69—76.  p.  435,  &c. 

f  See  bis  Ecclesiast Jrrvmpunt  in  convivia  magna-  40 

tum,  aut  in  cauponas  vinarias ;  et  argumentum  aliquod  quod  edi- 
dicerunt  recitant^  &c.    Jortin,  vol.  2.  p.  193. 
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lect.  Yet  still  they  snstained  a  character  far  superior  to 
any  thing  we  can  conceive  at  present  of  tbe  singers  of  old 
ballads^. 

Wben  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Killingworth 
6  Castle  by  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1575,  among  tbe  many 
devices  and  pageants  wbicb  were  exbibited  for  ber  enter* 
tainment,  one  of  tbe  personages  introdnced  was  tbat  of  an 
ancient  Minstrel,  wbose  appearance  and  dress  are  so  minu- 
tely  described  by  a  writer  tbere  present +,  and  give  us  so 

10  distinct  an  idea  of  tbe  cbaracter,  tbat  I  sball  qnote  tbe 
passage  at  large. 

„A  Pesbon  very  meet  seemed  be  for  tbe  pnrpose,  of  a 
"xlv  years  old,  aparelled  partly  as  be  would  bimself.  His 
**cap  off:  bis  bead  seemly  rounded  tonster  wise  ||:  fair  kembed, 

16  ^Hbat  witb  a  sponge  daintily  dipt  in  a  little  capon's  greace^ 
''was  finely  smootbed,  to  make  it  sbine  like  a  mallard's 
"wing.  His  beard  smugly  sbaven:  and  yet  bis  sbirt  after 
''tbe  new  trink,  witb  ruffs  fair  starcbed,  sleeked  and  glis- 
"tering  like  a  pair  of  new  [''sboes,  XX]  "shoes,  marsballed  inb  2 

20  "good  Order  witb  a  setting  stick,  and  strut,  *that'  every  ruff 
"stood  np  like  a  wafer.  A  side  [i.  e.  long]  gown  of  Kendale 
''green,  after  tbe  fresbness  of  tbe  year  now,  gatbered  at 
"tbe  neck  witb  a  narrow  gorget,  fastened  afore  witb  a  wbite 
"clasp  and  a  keeper  close  up   to  tbe  cbin;   but  easily,  for 

26  "beat,  to  undo  wben  be  list.  Seemly  begirt  in  a  red  cad- 
"dis  girdle:  from  tbat  a  pair  of  capped  Sbeffield  knive» 
'^banging  a'  two  sides.  Out  of  bis  bosom  drawn  fortb  a 
"läppet  of  bis  napkin*^  edged  witb  a  blue  lace,  and  marked 
"witb  a  D  for  Damian,  for  be  was  but  a  batcbelor  yet. 

30  ''His  gown  bad  side  [i.  e.  long]  sleeves  down  to  mid- 
'"leg,  slit  from  tbe  sboulder  to  tbe  band,  and  lined  with 
''wbite  cotton.  His  doublet-sleeves  of  blaok  worsted: 
"upon  tbem  a  pair  of  points  of  tawny  cbamlet  laced  along 


"tbe  wrist  witb  blue  tbreaden   poinets 


a  wealt  towards 


36   ''tbe  bands  of  fustian-a-napes.     A  pair  of  red  neatber  Stocks» 

4.  See  vol.  2.  p,  162. 

4^  B.  L.  [Langham]  aatbor  of  a  letter  12  mo.  describing  tbe 
Queen's   entertainment   at  Killingworth    in  1575.    p.  46.    (This 
writer's  orthography  is  not  here  copied.) 
40         II   "Tonsure-wise**,  after  tbe  manner  of  the  Monks. 

*  i.  e.  handkerchief,  or  cravat.       !|  Perbaps  poiats. 
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"A  pair  of  pumps  on  bis  feet,  with  a  cross  cut  at  bis 
**toe8  for  corns:  not  new  indeed,  yet  cleanlj  blaokt  witb 
^soot,  and  sbining  as  a  sboing  born. 

''Abont  bis  neck  a  red  ribband  suitable  to  bis  girdle.  Hib 
^HABp  in  good  grace  dependent  before  bim.  Bis  w best 4-  tyed  5 
''to  a  green  lace  and  banging  by:  Under  tbe  gorget  of  bis 
''gown  a  fair  flaggon  cbain,  (pewter4^  for)  bilybb,  as  a 
'^SQUIBB  MiMBTBEL  of  MiDDLESEx,  tbat  travellod  tbe  coun- 
"try  tbis  summer  season,  nnto  fair  and  worsbipful  mens 
^bonses.  Erom  bis  cbain  bung  a  scatcbeon,  witb  metal  and  lo 
'^colonr,  resplendant  npon  bis  breast,  of  tbe  ancient  arms 
"of  Islington." 

[ —  This  XXI]  —  Tbis  Minstrel  is  described  as  belonging  to 
tbat  village.  I  suppose  sucb  as  were  retained  by  noble  families, 
wore  tbeir  arms  banging  down  by  a  silver  cbain  as  a  kind  i5 
of  badge.  Erom  tbe  expression  of  Squibb  Minstbel  above, 
we  may  conclnde  tbere  were  otber  inferior  Orders,  as 
Yeomsn  Minbtbelb,  or  tbe  like. 

Tbis  Minstrel,  tbe  autbor  teils  us  a  little  below,  "after 
"tbree  lowly  conrtesies,  cleared  bis  voice  witb  a  bem,  ...  20 
"and  wiped  bis  lips  witb  tbe  bollow  of  bis  band  for  'fillng 
^bis  napkin,  tempered  a  string  or  two  witb  bis  wbbst,  and 
"after  a  little  warbling  on  bis  habp  for  a  prelude,  came 
"forth  witb  a  solemn  song,  warranted  for  story  out  of  King 
"Artbur's  acts,  &c."  —  Tbis  song  tbe  reader  will  find  25 
printed  in  tbis  work,  volume  III.  pag.  25. 

Towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  sixteentb  Century  tbis  class  of 
men  bad  lost  all  credit,  and  were  sunk  so  low  in  tbe  public 
opinion,  tbat  in  tbe  39tb  year  of  Elizabetb4^  a  Statute  was 
passed  by  wbicb  "Minstrels,  wandering  abroad"  were  in-  30 
claded  among  "rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars'*,  and 
were  adjudged  to  be  punisbed  as  sucb.  Tbis  act  seems  to 
bave  put  an  end  to  tbe  profession,  for  after  tbis  time  tbey 
are  no  longer  mentioned. 

I  CABNOT  conclude  tbis  account  of  tbe  ancient  Minbtbelb,  ss 

f  Tbe  key,  or  screw,  witb  wbicb  he  tuned  bis  barp. 

4:  The  reader  will  remember  tbat  this  was  not  a  real 
Minstrel,  but  oDly  one  personating  tbat  cbaracter:  bis  Orna- 
ments therefore  were  only  such  as  oütwardly  represented 
those  of  a  real  Minstrel.  40 

t  Vid.  Pulton's  Stat.  1661.  p.  1110.  39»  Eliz. 

Engl.  Sprech-  und  LiteraturdeDkm.    VL  2 
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witbout  remarking  that  tbey  are  most  of  tbem  represented 
to  bave  been  of  tbe  Nortb.  Tbere  is  bardly  an  ancieDt 
Ballad  or  Bomance,  wberein  a  Minstrel  or  Harper  appears, 
bat  be  is  obaraoterized  by  way  of  eminence  to  bave  been 
6  *0F  THB  North  Coüntbib*":  and  indeed  tbe  prevalence  of 
tbe  Nortbem  dialect  in  sncb  kind  of  poems,  sbews  tbat  tbis 
representation  is  real.  Tbe  reason  of  wbicb  seems  to  be 
tbis;  tbe  civilizing  of  nations  bas  begun  from  tbe  Soutb: 
tbe  Nortb  would  tberefore  be  tbe  last  civilized,  and  tbe  old 

10  manners  would  [longest  XXII]  longest  subsist  tbere.  Witbtbeb  3 
manners,  tbe  old  poetry  that  painted  tbese  manners  would 
remain  likewise;  and  in  proportion  as  tbeir  boundaries  became 
more    contracted,    and  tbeir  neigbbours  refined,  tbe  poetry 
of  tbose    rüde   men  would  be  more  distinctly  peculiar,  and 

16  tbat  peculiarity  more  strikingly  remarked. 

Tbe  Eeader  will  observe  in  tbe  more  ancient  ballads 
of  tbis  coUection,  a  cast  of  style  and  measure  very  different 
from  tbat  of  contemporary  poets  of  a  bigber  class:  many 
pbrases  and  idioms,  wbicb  tbe  Minstrel  s  seem  to  bave  ap- 

20  propriated  to  tbemselves,  and  a  very  remarkable  licence  of 
varying  tbe  accent  of  words  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  bumour 
tbe  flow  of  tbe  verse,  particularly  in  tbe  rbimes: 
as 
Counirle   harper   haftet    mornlng 

25  Ladle       singer    damsSl  loving, 

instead  of  coünirg,  lädg,  harper,  singer,  &c.  —  Tbis  liberty 
is  but  sparingly  assumed  by  tbe  classical  poets  of  tbe 
same  age;  or  even  by  tbe  latter  composers  of  Heroical 
Ballads :  I  mean  by  sucb  as  professedly  wrote  for  tbe  press. 

so  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  tbat  so  long  as  tbe  Minstrels  sub- 
sisted,  tbey  seem  never  to  bave  designed  tbeir  rbymes 
for  publication,  and  probably  never  committed  tbem  to  wri- 
ting  tbemselves:  wbat  copies  are  preserved  of  tbem  were 
doubtless  taken   down  from  tbeir  moutbs.     But  as  tbe  old 

86  Minstrels  gradually  wore  out,  a  new  race  of  ballad- writers 
succeeded,  an  inferior  sort  of  minor  poets,  wbo  wrote  nar- 
rative  songs  meerly  for  tbe  press.  Instances  of  botb  may 
be  found  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabetb.  Tbe  two  latest  piecee 
in  tbe  genuine  etrain  of  tbe  old  Minstrelsy  tbat  I  can  dis- 

io        *  See  p.  65.  of  tbis  vol. 
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€over,  are  No.  III.  and  lY.  of  Book  III.  in  this  volume. 
Lower  than  these  I  cannot  trace  the  old  mode  of  writing. 
The  old  Minstrel-ballads  are  in  the  northern  dialect,  abound 
with  antiqne  words  and  phrases,  are  extremely  incorrect,  and 
run  into  the  ntmost  licence  of  metre ;  they  have  also  a  ro-  s 
mantic  wildness,  and  are  in  the  trne  spirit  of  ohivalry.  — 
2  The  other  sort  are  written  in  exacter  mea-  [eure  XXTII]  snre, 
have  a  low  or  subordinate  correctness,  sometimes  bordering 
on  the  insipid,  yed  often  well  adapted  to  the  pathetic;  these 
«re  generally  in  the  southem  dialect,  exhibit  a  more  modern  lo 
phraseology,  and  are  commonly  descriptive  of  more  modern 
manners.  —  To  be  sensible  of  the  difference  between  them, 
let  the  Header  compare  in  this  volume  No.  III.  of  book  III. 
ynth  No.  IX.  of  Book  II. 

Towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  (as  is  men-  15 
tioned  above)  the  genuine  old  Minstrelsy  seems  to  have 
heen  extinct,  and  thenceforth  the  ballads  that  were  produced 
were  whoUy  of  the  latter  kind,  and  these  come  forth  in  such 
abundance,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  they  began  to  be 
collected  into  little  Miscellanies  under  the  name  of  Gar l and s  20 
and  at  length  to  be  written  purposely  for  such  collections  * 

*  In  the  Pepysian,  and  other  libraries,  are  preserved  a  great 
namber  of  these  in  black  letter,  12  mo.  under  the  foUowing  quaint 
and  aöected  titles,  viz. 

1.  A  Crowne  Garland  of  Goulden  Eoses  gathered  out  of  Eng-  25 
land's  Boyall  Garden,   &c.  by  Bichard   Johnson,    1612.    [In  the 
Bodleyan  Library.]  —  2.  The  Golden  Garland  of  Princely  Delight. 

—  3.  The  Garland  of  God-will,  by  T.  D.  1631.  —  4.  The  Boyal 
<jarland  of  Love  and  Delight,  by  T.  D.  —  5.  The  Garlaud  of 
Xiove  and  Mirth,  by  Thomas  Lanfier.  —  6.  The  Garlaud  of  De-  30 
light,  <fec.  by  Tho.  Delone.  —  7.  Cupid'«  Garland  set  round  with 
^ilded  Böses.  —  8.  The  Garland  of  withered  Böses,  by  Martin 
Parker,  1656.  —  9.  The  Shepherd's  Garland  of  Love,  Loyalty,  &c. 

—  10.  Tbe  Country  Garland.  —  11.  The  Golden  Garland  of  Mirth 
•and  Merriment.  —  12.  The  Lover's  Garland.  —  13.  Neptune's  35 
Fair  Garland.  —  14.  England's  fair  Garland.  —  15.  Bobin  Hood's 
'Garland.  —  16.  The  Lover's  Garland.  —  17.  The  Maiden's  Gar- 
land. —  18.  A  loyal  Garland  of  Mirth  and  Pastime.  —  &c.  &c.  &c. 
This  sort  of  petty  publications  were  anciently  called  Pbnny- 
IdsRRiMENTS:  as  little  religious  tracts  of  the  same  size  ^ent  40 
by  the  name  Pknny  Godlinesses:  In  the  Pepys  Library 
are  multitudes  of  both  kinds. 

5>  4  CON- 
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1.  The  more  modern  häUad  of  Chevy-chase [231] 

2.  JDeath's  final  conquest [246] 

3.  The  Bising  in  the  North [248] 

4.  Northuniberland  betrayed  by  Douglas [257] 

5.  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdome  is [268] 

6.  The  Patient  Countess [272] 

7.  Tou  meaner  heautyes [280] 

8.  DowsäbeU [282] 

[9.  The]  9.  The  Farewell  to  Love [288] 

10.  Ulysses  and  the  Syren [289] 

11.  Gupid's  Pastime [295] 

12.  The  character  of  a  happy  life [296] 

13.  ünfading  Beauty [298] 

14.  Gilderoy,    A  Scottish  Ballad [299] 

15.  Winifreda [304] 

16.  Jemmy  Dawson [309] 

17.  The  Witch  of  Wokey [310] 

18.  Bryan  and  Pereene.    A  West  India  Ballad  -    -    -    -  [313] 

19.  Gentle  River,  Getitle  Eiver,  Translated  from  the  Spanish  [317] 

20.  Alcanzor  and  Zayda,  a  Moorish  Tale [824] 

The  Glossary [330] 

Additions  to  the  Glossary   -    -    -  [sce  at  the  End  of  Vol  3] 

Additionäl  Notes  and  Corrections [ibid.] 

I  never 


I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trampet:  and  yet  W 
is  sung  but  by  some  blinde  crowder,  with  no  rougher  voioe^ 
than  rüde  stile;  which  beeing  so  evill  aparelled  in  the  dust 
and  cobweb  of  that  unoivill  age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed 
in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindare? 

Sir  Philip  Stdnby's  Defence  of  Poetrt 


M^m®w 


I,  1-2.  23 


Kupferstich:   Gebirjjige  Gegend,  im  Vor- 
dergrund gefallene  Hirsche,  im  Hintergrund 
Jäger  zu  Rosa  und  zu  Fuss. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

etc. 

SERIES  THE  FIRST. 

BOOK  I.  5 

I. 
THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD  op  CHEVY-CHASE. 

The  fine   heroic  song   of  Cheyt-Cbabe   haa  ever   hem 

admired  hy  campelent  judges.   Those  genuine  strökes  of  nature 

and  artless  passion^  which  have  endeared  it  to  the  tnost  simple  lo 

readers,  have  recommended  ü  to  the  most  refined]  and  it  hos 

Yoi    equaJly  heen  the  amusement  of  our  childhood,  and  the  favovr 

in.  *B  rite  of  our  riper  yeara, 

[Mr.  2]  Mr.  Addison  has  given  an  excellent  critiqtte*  on  ihis 
very  populär  hallad^  but  is  ndstaken  with  regard  to  the  an*  is 
tiguity  of  our  present  copy]  for  this,  if  otie  may  judge  from 
the  Stile,  cannot  he  older  than  the  tiwe  of  Elizabeth,  and 
was  pröbably  written  after  the  elogium  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it.  I  flatter  myselfj  I  have  here 
recovered  the  genuine  antique  poem:  the  true  original  song,  20 
which  appeared  rüde  even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Philip,  and 
caused  him  to  lament,  ihat  it  was  so  evil-aparelled  in  the 
rugged  garb  of  antiquify. 

This  curiosity  is  printed,  from  an  old  manuscript,  at  the 
end  of  Hearne^s  preface  to  Gul.  Newbrigiensis  Hist.  1719.  25 
Bvo.  vol.  I.     To  the  MS.  Copy  is  sübjoined  the  name  of  the 

*  Spectatar,  No.  70.  74. 


24  I,  2-3. 

atithor,  RrcHAED  Shealb§:  whom  Hearne  had  so  little  jud- 
gment  as  to  suppose  to  he  the  same  with  a  E.  Sheale,  tclio 
was  living  in  1588.  But  wkoever  examines  the  gradaticyn  of 
language  and  idiom  in  the  following  volumes,  will  he  con- 
5  vinced  that  this  is  the  production  of  an  earlier  poet,  It  is 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  among  some  very  anclent  songs  in 
an  old  hook  intituled^  The  ComplaM  of  Scotland-f,  (foh  42,) 
under  the  title  of  the  Huntis  op  Chevet,  where  the  itvo 
following  lines  are  also  quoted; 

10  The  Perssee  and  the  Mongumrye  mette^^. 

That  day,  that  day»  that  gentil  day||: 

Which,  thd'  not  qtiite  the  same  as  they  stand  in  the  hallad^ 
yet  differ  not  more  than  might  he  owing  to  the  authors  quo- 
ting  from  memory.     Indeed  whoever  considers  the  stile  and 

15  orthography  of  this  old  poem  will  not  he  inclined  to  place  it 
lower  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI:  as  on  the  other  hand  the 
mention  of  ^amtB  tjje  ^tottslj  Wngl,  with  one  or  two 
[Ana-  3]  Anachronisms,  forhid  us  to  assign  it  an  earlier 
date,  King  James  J,  who  was  prisoner  in  this  kingdom  at  the 

20  death  of  his  father*,  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland  tili 
the  second  year  of  our  Henry  FJ||,  hut  hefore  the  end  of 
that  long  reign  a  third  James  Jiad  mounted  the  throne  f.  Ä 
succession  of  two  or  three  Jameses,  and  the  long  detention 
of  one  of  them  in  England,  woüld  render  the  name  familiär 

25  to  the  Englishy  and  dipose  a  poet  in  those  rüde  times  to  give 
it  to  any  Scottish  king  he  happened  to  mention. 

So  much  for  the  date  of  this  old  hallad :  with  regard  to 
its  suhjecf,  altho^  it  has  no  countenance  from  history^  there 
is  room  to  think  it  had  originally  some  foundation  in  fact, 

30  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  marches  frequently  renetved 
hetween  the  two  nations^  that  neither  party  should  hunt  in  the 
other^s  hordersy   without   leave  from  the  proprietors  or  their 

§  Subscribed,  after  the  usucU  manner  of  our  old  poets,  ttT^ixciilj 
[explicit]  qttrtlr  Striifarl^  §^tuit. 
35        t  One  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Scottish  press,  now  to  he 
found,    The  title  page  was  wanting  in  the  eopy  here  quoted;  hut  it 
is  supposed  to  have  heen  printed  in  1540.    See  Arnes. 

+  See  Pt.  2.  «.  25.    ||  See  PL  1.  «.  104.    i  Ft.  2.  ».  36.  140. 
*  Who  died  Aug.  5.  1406. 
40        I    James  L  was  crowned  May  22. 1424.  murdered  Feh,  21. 1436-7. 
t  In  1460.  —  Hen.  VL  was  deposed  1461 :  restored  and  slain  1471. 
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depufies^.  There  had  long  been  a  rivälship  hetween  the  Uco 
martiäl  families  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  which  heigJUened  hy 
the  national  guarrel,  wmst  have  produced  frequent  challenges 
and  struggles  für  superiority^  petty  invaskna  of  their  respective 
domains,  and  sharp  contests  for  the  point  of  honour ;  which  5 
wovld  not  älways  he  recorded  in  history,  Something  of  this 
Tcind  we  may  suppose  gave  rise  to  the  ancient  ballad  of  the 
HüHTiNo  a'  the  Chkviat+.  Percy  earl  of  Northumber- 
B.  2  land  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three  days  in  the  Scotfish 
[border  4]  border  without  condescending  to  ash  leave  from  Earl  lo 
Douglas^  who  was  either  lord  of  the  soll,  or  lord  warden  of  the 
marches,  Douglas  would  not  fall  to  resent  the  insult,  and  endea- 
vour  to  repel  the  intruders  hy  force:  this  would  naturallyproduce 
a  Sharp  confiict  hetween  the  two  parties:  something  of  which, 
U  is  probable^  did  really  happen,  th&  not  attended  mth  the  15 
tragical  drcumstances  recorded  in  the  ballad:  for  these  are 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  Battlb  op  OTTERBouBut»  « 
rery  different  event,  but  which  afler-times  would  easily  con- 
found  mth  it,  That  battle  might  be  owing  to  some  such  pre- 
vious  affront  as  this  of  Che yy  Chase,  though  it  has  escaped  20 
the  notice  of  historians,  Our  poet  has  evidently  jumbled  the 
two  events  together:  if  indeed  the  lines^  in  which  this  mistake 
is  made,  are  not  rather  spurious,  and  the  after^insertion  of 
some  person,  who  did  not  distinguish  between  the  two  stories. 

Hearne  lias  printcd  this  ballad  without  any  division  of  25 
stanzas^  in  long  lineSy  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  writien  copy: 
hut  it  is  usual  to  find  the  distincfion  of  stanzas  neglected  in 
ancient  MSS\  where,  to  save  room^  two  or  three  verses  are 
frequently  given  in  one  line  undivided.  See  flagrant  insian- 
ces  in  the  Earleian  Catalog,  No,  2253.  s,  29.  34.  61,  70  etc.  30 
passim. 


4^  Item . . .  Concordatum  est,  qnod, . . .  nullüs  unius  partis  vel 
alterius  ingrediatur  terras,  boschas,  forrestas,  warrenas,  loca,  do- 
xninia  queecunque  alicujus  partis  alterius  subditi,  causa  vcnandi, 
piscandi,  auoupandi,   disportum  aut   solacium  in  eisdem,   aliave  35 

quacunqae  de  causa  absque  lioentia  ejus  ....  ad  quem  . . .  loca 

pertiuent,  aut  de  deputatis  suis  prius  capt.  &  obtent.    VideBp, 
NichoUon's  Leges  Marchiarum,  1705.  8vo.  pag.  27.  51. 

4.  This  was  the  original  title,    See  the  baUad,  Pt  1.  v.  106. 
*  Pt.  2.  V.  165.  ^ 

t  See  the  next  bäUad.      +  Vid.  Pt.  2.  v.  167. 
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The  riBST?  Part. 

THE  Persä  owt  of  Nortbombarlande, 
And  a  vowe  to  God  mayd  he, 
That  he  wolde  hnnte  in  the  monntayns 
6  Oif  Chyviat  within  dayes  thre, 

In  the  manger  of  dought^  Dogles,  5 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 

[The  5]  The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

He  eayd  he  wold  kyll,  and  cary  them  away: 
10  Be  my  feth,  sayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayn, 

I  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may.  10 

Then  the  Ferse  owt  of  Banborowe  cam, 

With  him  a  mygbtee  meany; 
With  fifteen  hondrith  archares  hold; 
15  The  wear  chosen  out  of  shyars  thre. 

This  begane  on  a  monday  at  morn  15 

In  Cheviat  the  hillys  so  he, 
The  chyld  may  me  that  ys  un-born, 

It  was  the  mor  pittÄ. 

20  The  dryvars  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

For.  to  reas  the  dear,  20 

Bornen  bickarte  nppone  the  bent 
With  ther  browd  aras  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodes  went 
25  On  every  syde  shear, 

Grea-hondes  thorowe  the  greves  glent  25 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 

The  begane  in  Chyviat  the  hyls  above 

Yerly  on  a  monnyn  day ;  ^  ' 

30     [Be  6]  Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  oif  none 

A  hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  ther  lay^  30 

The  blewe  a  mort  nppone  the  bent, 

The  semblyd  on  sydis  shear; 
To  the  qnyrry  then  the  Ferse  went 
35  To  se  the  bryttlynge  oif  the  deare. 

F.  5.  magger  in  Heame's  MS.  Ver.  11.  The  the  Ferse.  MS. 
V,  13.  archardes  bolde  off  blood  and  hone.  MS.  V.  19.  throrowew 
MS.     V.  31.  blwe  a  mot.  MS. 
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35      He  sayd,  It  "was  the  Duglas  promys 
This  day  to  met  me  bear; 
But  I  wyste  be  wold  faylle  verament: 
A  gret  oth  tbe  Persö  swear. 

At  tbe  laste  a  sqnyar  of  Nortbombelonde  ^ 

40  Lokyde  at  bis  band  füll  ny, 

He  was  war  atb  tbe  dougbetie  Doglas  comynge; 
Witb  bim  a  mygbtd  meany, 

Botb  witb  spear,  'byll/  and  brande: 

Tt  was  a  niygbti  sigbt  to  se.  lo 

45      Hardyar  men  botb  ofp  bart  nar  bände 
Wear  not  in  Cbristianti. 

Tbe  wear  twenty  bondritb  spear-men  good 

Witbonten  any  fayle; 
Tbe  wear  bome  a-long  be  tbe  watter  a  Twyde,  ift 

50  Ttb  bowndes  of  Tiyidale. 

[Leaye  7]  Leave  off  tbe  brytlyng  of  tbe  dear,  be  sayde, 
And  to  yonr  bowys  tayk  good  beed; 
For  never  sitbe  ye  wear  on  your  motbars  bome 

Had  ye  never  so  mickie  need.  20 

55      Tbe  dongbeti  Doggla»  on  a  stede 
He  rode  bis  men  befome; 
Hia  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  glede; 
A  bolder  bame  was  never  born. 

Teil  me  Vbat'  men  ye  ar,  be  says,  20 

60  Or  wbos  men  tbat  ye  be: 

"Who  gaye  youe  leave  to  bunte  in  tbis 
Cbyviat  obays  in  tbe  spyt  of  me? 

Tbe  first  mane  tbat  ever  bim  an  answear  mayd, 
Yt  was  tbe  good  lord  Persi:  so 

65      We  wyll  not  teil  tbe  ^wbat'  men  we  ar,  be  saye, 
Nor  wbos  men  tbat  we  be; 

Bat  we  wyll  bount  bear  in  tbis  cbays 
In  tbe  spyte  of  tbyne^  and  of  tbe. 

V,  42.  mygbtte.  MS.  pasaim.    V.  43.  brylly  MS,     F.  48.  wi-  3» 
tbowte . . .  feale.  MS.   7.  52.  boys  lock  ye  tayk.  MS.  V.  54.  ned. 
MS.        V.  56.  att  bis.  MS.      V.  69.  Mbos.  MS.      V.  64  {l.  65). 
wboys.  MS. 


28  I,  7-8-9. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Chyviat 

We  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  them  a-way.     70 
£e  my  troth,  sayd  the  donghte  Dogglas  agayn, 

Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day.  b  4 

6  [Then  8]  Then  sayd  the  doughte  Doglas 
Unto  the  lord  Perse: 
To  kyll  all  thes  giltles  men,  75 

A-las!  it  wear  great  pitt^. 

But,  Ferse,  thowe  art  a  lord  of  lande, 
10  I  am  a  yerle  callyd  within  my  contre; 

Let  all  onr  men  nppone  a  parti  stände; 

And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me.  80 

Nowe  Cristes  cors  on  his  crowne,  sayd  the  lord  Perse, 
"Who-soever  ther-to  says  nay. 
15  Be  my  troth,  donghte  Doglas,  he  says, 

Thow  shalt  never  se  that  day. 

Xethar  in  Ynglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  France,  85 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  born, 
But  and  fortune  be  my  chanoe, 
20  I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 

Then  bespayke  a  squyar  off  Northombarlonde, 
Ric.  Wytharynton  was  his  nam;  90 

It  shall  never  be  told  in  Sothe-Ynglonde,  he  says, 
To  kyng  Herry  the  fourth  for  sham. 

26  I  wat  youe  byn  great  lord  es  twa, 

I  am  a  poor  squyar  of  lande; 
[I  wyll  9]  I  wyll  never  se  my  oaptayne  fyght  on  a  fylde,  95 
And  stände  my-selffe,  and  looke  on, 
But  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  weide 
^  I  wyll  not  *fayl'  both  harte  and  hande. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfnll  day: 
The  first  pit  here  I  fynde.  100 

And  you  wyll  here  any  mor  athe  hontyng  athe  Chyviat 
Yet  ys  ther  mor  behynd. 

86         V.  71.  agay.  MS,    V.  81.  sayd  the  the.  MS.     F.  88.  on.  ?.  e. 
one,    F.  93.  twavo,  MS,     V,  106  {l,  101).  youe. . .  hountyng.  BIS, 
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The  secosd  Part. 

I^HE  Ynygliehe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent, 
-'-   Tier  hartes  were  good  yenonghe; 
The  first  of  arroa  that  ihe  shote  off, 
Seven  ekore  spear-men  the  slongbe. 
5        Yet  bydys  the  yerle  Doglas  nppon  the  bent, 
A  captayne  good  yenonghe, 
And  that  was  sene  verament, 

For  he  wTonght  hom  both  woo  and  wouohe. 
The  Dogglas  pertyd  bis  ost  in  thre, 
iO  Lyk  a  cheffe  cheften  off  pryde, 

[With  10]  Witt  auar  speares  off  myghtte  tre 
The  cum  in  on  every  ayde, 
Thrughe  our  Yngglyehe  archery 
Gave  many  a  wounde  füll  wyde; 
15       Many  a  doaghete  the  garde  to  dy, 
Which  ganyde  theia  no  pryde. 
The  Ynglysbe  men  let  thear  bowya  be, 

And  pnlde  owt  brandee  that  wer  bright, 
It  was  a  hevy  eyght  to  se 
20  Bryght  Bwordes  on  basnites  lygbt. 

Thorowe  ryche  male,  and  myne-ye-ple 

Many  steme  the  stroke  downe  Btreght. 
Many  a  freyke,  that  was  fnll  fre, 
Ther  nndar  foot  dyd  lyglit. 
25      At  last  the  Dnglas  and  the  Persd  met, 

Lyk  to  captayns  of  mygbt  and  mayne; 
The  swapte  togethar  tyll  the  both  ewat 

With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllän. 
Tbea  wortbö  freekys  for  to  fyght 
30  Ther-to  the  wear  füll  fayne, 

Tyll  the  bloode  owte  off  thear  basnetes  eprenti 
Ab  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayne. 

V.  :i.  first,  i.  e.  flight.         V.  5.  byddys.  MS.        V.  17.  bo] 

r.  18.  briggt  MS.        V.  21.  throrowe.  MS.         V.  32.  dot 

V.  36.  to,  i.  e.  (wo.    Ibid.  and  of.  MS.         V.  32.  nn. 


30  I,  11-12. 

[Holde  11]  Holde  tlie,  Pers^,  said  tlie  Doglaa, 
And  i'  feth  I  shall  the  brynge 
Wher  thowe  ehalte  have  a  yerls  wagis  35 

Of  Jamy  cur  Soottish  kynge. 

5  Thoue  ehalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I  hight  the  hear  this  thinge, 
For  the  manfallyete  man  yet  art  thowe, 

That  ever  I  conqueryd  in  filde  fightyng.  40 

Nay  *then'  sayd  the  lord  Pers^, 
10  I  tolde  it  the  beforne, 

That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 
To  no  man  of  a  woman  born. 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely  45 

Forthe  off  a  mightie  wane, 
16  Hit  ha  the  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

Thoroue  lyvar  and  longs  bathe 

The  Sharp  arrowe  ys  gane,  50 

That  never  after  in  all  bis  lyffe  days 
20  He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane, 

That  was,  Fyghte  ye,  my  myrry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  gan. 

[The  12]    The  Pers^  leanyde  on  his  brande,  55 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de; 
25  He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hande, 

And  sayd,  "Wo  ys  me  for  the! 

To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  T  wolde  have  pertyd  witb 

My  landes  for  years  thre,  60 

For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  bände 
w  "Was  not  in  all  the  north  countr^. 

Off  all  that  se  a  Skottishe  knyght, 

Was  callyd  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 

He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght;  65 

He  spendyd  a  spear  a  trusti  tre: 

^  He  rod  uppon  a  corsiare 

Throughe  a  hondrith  archery, 

F.  33.  beide.  MS.      V.  36.  Scottish.  MS.      V.  49.  tbroroue  MS. 
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He  never  styntyde,  nar  never  blase 
70  Tyll  he  cam  to  tbe  good  lord  Persi. 

He  set  uppone  the  lord  Perse 

A  dynte,  that  was  fall  soare; 
With  a  Buar  epear  of  a  myght^  tre  5 

Clean  thorow  the  hody  he  the  Persfe  bore, 

75      Athe  tothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se, 
A  large  cloth  yard  and  mare: 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Cristiantd, 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  thare.  lo 

[An  13]  An  archar  off  Northoraberlonde 
80  Say  slean  was  the   lord  Pers^, 

He  bar  a  bende-bow  in  bis  bände, 
Was  made  off  tmsti  tre: 

An  arow,  that  a  cloth  yarde  was  lang,  15 

To  th'  harde  stele  haljde  he; 
85      A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar, 

He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  *soar', 

That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete;  20 

The  swane-fethars,  that  bis  arrowe  bar, 
90  With  bis  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  never  a  freake  wone  foot  wolde  fle, 

But  still  in  stonr  dyd  stand, 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre,  25 

With  many  a  bal-ful  brande. 

96       This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat 
An  owar  befor  the  none, 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rang 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done.  ^ 

The  tooke  'on'  on  ethar  band 
100        Be  the  lyght  off  the  mone; 

[Many  14]  Many  bade  no  strenght  for  to  stände, 
In  Chyviat  the  hillys  abone. 

F.  74.  her.  MS,         V.  78.  ther.  MS.         V.  80.  Say,  1.  e.  Saioe.  35 
3£S.  {Ms.  zu  tilgen,  corr.)      (F. 84.  bei  th'  der  Apostroph  äbge- 
faUeh).  V.  84.  haylde.  MS.     V.  87.  sar.  MS.     V.  102.  abou.  3IS. 


32  I,  14-15. 

Of  üfteen  hondrith  archars  of  Ynglonde 

Went  away  but  fifti  and  thre; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skotlonde,  105 

But  even  five  and  fifti: 

5  But  all  wear  slayne  Cheviat  within: 

The  hade  no  strengthe  to  stand  on  hej 
The  chylde  may  rue  that  ys  un-borne, 

It  was  the  mor  pitt^.  110 

Thear  was  slayne  withe  the  lord  Persö 
10  Sir  John  of  Agerstone,* 

Sir  Kogar  the  binde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wyllyam  the  bolde  Hearone. 

Sir  Jörg  the  wortb5  Lovele  115 

A  knyght  of  great  renowen, 
15  Sir  Eaff  the  ryche  Eugb^ 

With  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be;  120 

For  when  both  bis  leggis  wear  hewyne  in  to, 
20  He  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne. 

[Ther  15]  Ther  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Duglas 
Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 
Sir  Davye  Lwdale,  that  worthö  was,  125 

His  sistars  son  was  he: 

V 

25  Sir  Charles  a  Murr^,  in  that  place, 

That  never  a  foot  wolde  fle; 
Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was, 
With  the  Duglas  dyd  he  dey.  150 

So  on  the  inorrowe  the  mayde  them  byears 
30  Off  byrch,  and  hasell  so  'gray'; 

Many  wedous  with  wepyng  tears, 
Cam  to  fach  ther  makys  a-way. 

Tivydale  may  carpe  off  care,  135 

Northombarlond  may  mayk  grat  mone, 

35    F.  108.  strenge  .  .  .  hy.  3IS,  V,  115.  löule.  MS.      .   F.  121. 

in  to,  i.  e.  in  two.         F.  122.  Yet  he  .  .  .  kny.  MS,         F.  132. 

gay.  MS.         V.  136.  mon.  MS. 

*  [Vgl.  hieeu  ATymTnoiüS  and  cobbections  tn  Vol.  III.  p.SSSf.J 


I,  15—16-17.  33 

For  towe  sncli  captayns,  as  slayne  wear  thear, 
On  the  marcb  perti  shall  neyer  be  none. 

"Word  ys  cominen  to  Edden-burrowe 
140         To  Jamy  tbe  Skottishe  kyog, 

Tbat  dongbeti  Dnglas,  lyff-tenant  of  tbe  Mercbes,  6 

He  lay  slean  Cbyviot  witb-in. 

His  banddes  dyd  be  weal  and  wryng, 
He  sayd,  Alas,  and  woe  ys  me! 
145  [Sncb  16]  Snob  anotbar  captayn  Scotland  witbin, 

He  sayd,  y-fetb  sbuld  never  be.  lo 

Worde  ys  commyn  to  lovly  Londone 

Till  tbe  fourtb  Harry  our  kyng, 
Tbat  lord  Persö,  leyff-tenante  of  tbe  Mercbis, 
150        He  lay  slayne  Cbyviat  witbin. 

God  bave  merci  on  bis  soll,  savd  kyng  Harry,  is 

Good  lord,  yf  tby  will  it  be! 
I  bave  a  bondritb  captayns  in  Ynglonde,  be  sayd, 

As  good  as  ever  was  be: 
155    But  Pers^,  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 

Tby  detb  well  quyte  sball  be.  20 

As  our  noble  kyng  made  bis  a-vowe, 

Lyke  a  noble  prince  of  renowen, 
For  tbe  detb  of  the  lord  Persö, 
160        He  dyde  tbe  battel  of  Hombyll-down : 

Wber  syx  and  tbritte  Skottisb  knygbtes  20 

On  a  day  wear  beaten  down: 
Glendale  glytteryde  on  tber  armor  brygbt, 
Over  castill,  towar,  and  town. 

165    Tbis  was  tbe  bontynge  off  tbe  Cbeviat; 

Tbat  tear  begane  tbis  spnrn:  30 

[Old  17]  Old  men  tbat  knowen  tbe  grownde  well  yenongbe, 
Call  it  tbe  Battell  of  Otterburn. 

At  Otterbnm  began  tbis  spurne 
170         Uppon  a  monnyn  day: 

F.  138.  non.  MS.  F.  146.  ye  feth.  MS.        F.  149.  cbeyff  35 

tennante.  MS. 
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34  I,  17—18. 

Ther  was  tbe  dongght^  Doglas  slean, 
The  Persö  never  went  away. 

Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  march  partes 
Sen  the  Doglas,  and  the  Pers^  met, 
5    ,         Bat  yt  was  marvele,  and  the  rede  binde  rönne  not,  175 
As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret. 

Jhesue  Crist  our  balys  bete, 

And  to  the  blys  ns  brynge ! 
Thus  was  the  hountynge  of  the  Chevyat: 
10  Ood  send  ns  all  good  endyng!  180 

*^*  The  Stile  of  this  and  the  following  bailad  is  uncom- 
monly  rugged  and  uncouth,  owing  to  their  heing  writ  in  the 
very  coarsest  and  broadest  northern  Dialect. 

Most  of  the  sur-names  in  these  two  poems,  as  tvell  as  in  the 

16  modern  song   of  Chevy  Chase,   tvill  be   found   either   in  the 

lists  belonging  to  the  norfhern  counties  in  Füller's  Worthies, 

or  subscribed  to  treaties  preserved  in  Nicholsons  Laws  of  the 

Borders.     See  alse  {l.  also)  Crawfurd's  Peerage. 

The  battle  of  Hombyll-down,    or   Homeldon,   was   fotigM 
20  Sep.  14.  1402  (anno  3.  Hen.  IV,)  wherein  the  English,  tmder 
the  command  of  the  E,  of  Norfhumberland,  and  his  sonUot-  ^^^ 
spur^  gained  a  compleat  victory  over  the  Scots,  uu  o 

[The  18]  II. 

Thb  battle  op  OTTERBOüENE. 

25  The  only  battle,  wherein  an  Earl  of  Douglas  was  slain 
fighting  with  a  Percy.  was  that  of  Otterbourn,  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  ballad,  It  is  here  related  with  the  allowable 
partiality  of  an  English  poet,  and  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  recorded  in   the  English  Chronicles,     The  Scottish 

30  writers  have,  with  a  partiality  at  least  as  excuseablej  related 
it  no  less  in  their  own  favour.  Luckily  we  have  a  very 
drcumstantial  narrative  of  the  whöle  affair  from  Froissart  a 
French  historian,  who  appears  to  be  unbiassed.  Froissarfs 
relation  is  prolix;   I  shall  therefore  give  it  as  äbridged  by 

36  Cartey  who  has  however  had  recourse  to  olher  authoritks, 
and  differs  from  Froissart  in  some  ihings,  which  I  shall  noie 
in  the  margin. 
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I,  18-19.  36 

Li   the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  IL    1388,    "TÄe  Scofs 
^talcing  advantage  of  the  confusions  ofthis  naiion,  and  falling 
'^with  a  party  inio    ihe   west-marches,    ravaged  the  coiintry 
" about  Carlisle  and  carried  off  300pn*sowers.    It  was  with  a 
^miLch  grecUer  force,  headed  hy  some  of  the  principal  ncbilify, 
^that  in  the  beginning  of  August*^  they  invaded  Northumber- 
Hand:  and  having  wasted pari  ofihecountyofBurham'\^  ad- 
'^vanced  to  the  gafes  ofNewcastle;  where  ["m  19]  in  a  skirmish, 
*they   took  a  ^penon^    or   colours*   belonging  to  Henry  lord 
'^Fercy^  sumamed  Hotspur,  soii  to  the  Earl  of  Northurnber-  lo 
*^land.    In  their  retreat  home,    they  attacked   the  Castle    of 
^Otterbourn:  and  in  the  evening  of  Aug.  9.  (as  the  English 
^wrifers  say,    or  rather,    according  to  Froissart,   Aug.  15.) 
'^after  an  unsuccessful  assault  were  surprized  in  their  camp, 
*^which  was  very  strong,  by  Heni^yj  who  at  the  first  onset  put  15 
*them  info  a  good   deal   of  confusion,      Btd  James  earl  of 
^Douglas,   räilying  his  men,    there   ensued  one   of  the  best- 
^fought  aciions  tlmt  happened  in  that  age;  both  armies  shew- 
^ing   the   utmost  braveryf:    the   earl  Douglas  himsclfbeing 
^slain  on  the  spot^;  the  earl  of  Murrey  mortally  wounded;   20 
^and  Hotspur  1 1,  with  his  brother  Ralph  Percy,  taken  prisoners. 
^  These  disasters  on  both  sides  bave  given  occasion   to  the 

*  Froissart  speaks  of  both  parties  {consisting  in  all  of  more 
than  40,000  men)  as  entering  England  at  the  same  time:  but  the 
greater  part  by  way  of  Carlisle.  25 

t  Andy  according  to  the  ballad,  that  part  of  Northumberland 
'CaÜed  Bamborough-^ard  {or  shire):  a  large  tract  of  land  so  named 
from  the  town  and  Castle  of  Bamburgh. 

*  This  drcumstance  is  omitted  in  the  baUad.  Lord  Percy  and 
JS.  Douglas  were  two  young  warriors  much  of  the  same  age,  3o 

t  Froissart  says  the  English  exceeded  the  Seats  in  number 
ihree  to  one,  but  that  these  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and 
were  also  fresh  from  sleep,  while  the  English  were  greatly  fatigued 
with  their  previous  march, 

4^  By  Henry  L.  Percy  according  to  this  baUad,  and  our  old  35 
English  historians,  as  Stow,  Speed,  dtc.  but  borne  down  by  num- 
hers^  if  we  mag  belive  (l.  believe)  Froissart. 

II  Henry  Lord  Percy  (after  a  very  sharp  eonfliet)  was  taken 
prisoner  by  John  lord  Montgomery,  whose  eldest  aon  Sir  Hugh  was 
^lain  in  the  same  action  with  an  arrow,  according  to  Crawfurd's  io 
Peerage  {and  seems  also  to  be  aUuded  to  in  the  foregoing  baUad, 
p.  13)  but  taken  prisoner  and  exchanged  for  Lord  Percy  according 
to  this  ballad. 


36  I,  19-20. 

"event  of  the  engagemmfs  heing  disputed;  Froissart  (who 
^^derives  his  relation  from  a  Scoich  Jenight,  two  gentlemen  of 
^Uhe  same  couniry,  and  as  many  of  Foix^)  affirming  that  the 
^^Scots  remained  masiers  ofthe  field;  and  the  English  writers 
5  "insinuating  the  contrary.  These  last  maintain  that  the 
^*  English  7iad  the  heiter  ofthe  [^^day:  20]  day:  hui  night  comin^^^i^ 
^^on,  sowie  of  the  northern  lords^  Coming  with  the  hishop  of 
^^Durham  io  their  assistancey  Mied  many  of  them  hy  mistaJce, 
"supposing  them  to  heScots;  and  ihe  earl  ofDunhar  at  the 

10  "same  time  falling  on  another  side  upon  Hotspur,  tooh  htm 
"and  his  hrother  prisoners^  and  carried  them  off  white  hoth 
"parties  tvere  fighiing  {l,  fighting),  It  is  at  least  cer- 
"tain,  that  immediately  after  this  hattle,  ihe  Scots  engaged 
"in  it  made  ihe  hest  of  their  way  home :  and  the  same  party 

15  "was  taken  hy  the  oiher  corps  äbout  Carlisle, 

Such  is  the  account  collected  hy  Carte,  in  which  he  seems 
not  to  he  free  from  partiality;  for  prejudice  must  own  that 
Froissarfs  circumstantial  account  carries  a  great  appearance 
of  trtdhj  and  he  gives  ihe  victory  to  the  Scots,     He  however 

20  does  justice  to  the  courage  of  hoth  parties;  and  represents 
their  mutual  generosity  in  such  a  light,  that  the  present  age 
might  edify  hy  the  example.  "The  Fnglyshmen  on  the  one 
"partye,  and  Scottes  on  the  other  party,  are  good  men  of 
"warre,   for  whan  they  mete   there  is  a  hard  fighte  without 

25  "sparynge,    There  is  no  hoo  *  hytwene  them  as  long  as  spea- 

"res,   swordes,   axes^  or  dagers  wyll  endure,  hut  lay  on  eche 

"upon  other'.   and  whan   they  he  well  heaten,   and    that  the 

^one  party  hath  öhtayned  ihe  victory,    they  than  glorifye  so 

^in  their  dedes  of  armes,  and  are  so  joyfull,    that  suche  as 

30  "he  iahen,  they  shall  he  raunsomed  or  they  go  out  of  the 
"feldcf;     so   that  shortely  eche  of  them  is  so  contbnte 

"with  other,   that   AT  THEIB  DEPARTTHGE,  CUBTOTSLY 

"they  will  saye,   God   thanke   you.    JBut  in  fyghtynge 

+  froissart  {according  to  the  Eng.  Translation)  says  he  had 
35  his  account  from  two  squires  of  England,  and  from  a  knight  and 
squire  of  Scotland,  soon  after  the  hattle, 

*  So  in  Langham's  letter  concerning  Q.  ElizabetWs  entertain- 
ment  at  Külingworth  Castle,  1575,  12^.  p,  61.    ^^Heer  was  no  ho 
in  devout  drinkyng.^'^ 
40         t  i.  e.  They  scorn  to   take  the   advantage,  or  to   keep  them 
Ungering  in  long  captivity. 


I,  20—21—22.  37 


u 


one  wifh  anoiher  there  is  no  playe,  nor  sparyng^\  Frois- 
^^sarfs  Cronycle  {ds  translafed  hy  Sir  Johan  Bourchier  Lord 
*^Berners)  Cap.  cxlij. 

The  following  hailad  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  copy 
in   the  Hctrlelan  CollecUon   [No.  293.  foL  52]    where  it  is  ß 
intitled^  "-4  songe  made  in  B.  2.  his  tyme  of  the  battele  of 
^l^^Oiter-  21]  Otterhurne,  hetweene  Lord  Henry  Bercye  earle  of 
^^Northomberlande  and  the  earle  Douglas  of  Seotlande,  Anno, 
**1388."  —  But  this  title  is  erroneous  and   added  hy  some 
ignorant  transcrtber  of  afler-times:  for^  1.  The  hattle  was  not  lo 
fought  hy  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  ahsent,  nor 
is  once  mentioned  in  the  hallad;  hut  by  his  son  Lord  [or  as 
he  is  every  where  cälled  hy  Froissart,  as  well  as  in  this  poem, 
Sir)    Henrt    Perct.     2.  Ältho'  the    hattle  was  fought  in 
BicJiard  IId*s  time,   the  song  is  evidently  of  later   date,   as  i5 
cppears  from  the  poefs  quoting  the  chronicl^^  see  ver,  130: 
tohich   he   would  not  have  done  had  it  hcen  a   very   recent 
event,    It  was  however  icriiien  in  all  likelihood  as  early  as 
the  foregoing  song,  if  not  earltcr^  which  perhaps  may  he  in- 
ferred  from  the  minute  circumstances  with  which  the  story  is  20 
related,  many  of  which  are  recorded   in  no   chronicle,   and 
were  pröbably  preserved  in  the  memory    of  old  people.     It 
will  he  öbserved  that  the  authors  of  these   two  poems  have 
some  lines  in  common ;    hut  which  of  them  was  the  original 
propfietor,  must  depend  uj)on  thelr  priority;    and    this  the  25 
sagacUy  of  the  reader  must  determine, 

VT  feile  about  the  Lamas  tyde, 
•^    When  hosbandes  *inn'  their  haye, 
The  dughtie  Douglas  bowned  bim  to  ride. 

In  England  to  take  a  praye:  30 

5        The  earle  of  Fyffe,  withouten  striffe, 
He.  bonnde  him  over  Sulway*: 
The  grete  wold  ever  together  ride; 
0    3  That  race  they  may  rue  for  aye. 

[Over  22]  Over  Hoppertop  hill  they  came  in,  ss 

10  And  so  doune  by  Rodelyffe  crage, 

Ver.  2.   Winu  their  waye.  MS.     Winn  their  hay.    Crawfurd's 
Peerage.  p.  97.  *  Solway  frith.  bouude,  Vid.  Gloss, 


38  I,  22-23. 

lipon  grene  Lynton  they  lighted  downe, 
Many  a  stirande  stage: 

And  boldely  brent  Northomberlande, 
And  baried  many  a  towne; 
6  Tbe}'-  did  our  Englisbe  men  great  wronge,  15 

To  battelle  tbat  weare  not  *bowne'. 

Then  spake  a  berne  uppon  the  bent, 
Of  comforte  tbat  was  not  coulde, 
And  Said,  We  have  brent  Northomberlande, 
10  We  bave  all  weltbe  in  holde.  20 

Now  we  have  carried  all  Bamborroweshire, 
All  the  weltbe  in  the  worlde  have  wee; 

I  rede  we  ride  to  New  Castelle, 
So  still  and  stalworthlye. 

16  TJppon  the  morowe,  when  it  was  daye,  25 

The  Standards  shone  fülle  brighte; 
To  the  New  Castelle  they  tooke  the  waye, 
And  thither  they  came  fülle  right. 

Sir  Henrye  Percy  laye  at  the  New  Castelle, 
20  I  teile  you  withouten  dreede;  30 

[He  23]  He  had  bine  a  marche-man*  all  bis  dayes, 
And  kepte  Barwicke  npon  Tweed. 

To  the  New  Castelle  when  they  cam, 
The  Scottes  they  cried  on  height, 
26  Sir  Harye  Percy,  and  thou  beste  within,  35 

Come  to  the  feeld,  and  fyghte: 

For  we  have  brente  Northomberland, 

Thy  eritage  good  and  right, 
And  Ryne  my  lodginge  T  have  take, 
30  With  my  brande  dubbed  many  a  knight.  40 

Sir  Henry  *he'  came  to  the  walles, 

The  Scottishe  oste  for  to  see, 
And  thou  haste  brente  Northomberland, 

Füll  sore  it  ruethe  mee. 

35         F.  16.  bounde.  MS.     F.  21.  Prohahlj.  harried.    Vid.  Gloss. 
*  Marche-man,  i.  e.  a  scowrcr  of  the  marclies. 


I,  23—24—25.  39 

45      Yf  tbon  hast  harried  all  Bambarowe  ebire, 
Tbon  haste  done  me  great  eD^ie, 
For  tbe  trespas  thon  haste  me  done, 
The  tone  of  ns  shall  dye. 

Wher  shall  I  byde  thee,  said  the  Donglas,  6 

50  Or  wher  wilte  thon  come  to  me? 

"At  Otterbnrne  in  the  highe  waye, 
c  4  Theare  maieste  thon  well  lodged  be. 

[The  24]  The  *roe'  fnll  rekeles  ther  she  mnes, 

To  make  the  game  and  glee:  lo 

55      The  fanlkone  and  the  fesante  bothe, 
Amonge  the  holtes  on  *hee'. 

Theare  maieste  thon  have  thie  welthe  at  will, 

Well  lodged  there  maiste  thon  be; 
Yt  shall  not  be  long,  or  I  com  thee  tili,  15 

60  Sayd  Sir  Henrye  Percy. 

Ther  shall  I  byde  thee,  said  the  Donglas, 

By  the  faithe  of  mj'  bodye. 
Ther  shall  I  come,  sayes  Sir  Harye  Percy; 

My  trowthe  I  pligthe  to  thee.  ao 

65      A  pipe  of  wyne  he  gave  him  over  the  walles, 
For  sonth,  as  I  yon  saye: 
Theare  he  made  the  Donglas  drinke, 
And  all  bis  hoste  that  daye. 

The  Donglas  tnrned  him  homwarde  againe,  25 

70  For  sonth  withonten  naye, 

He  tooke  bis  lodginge  at  Otterbnrne 
Uppon  a  wedensdaye: 

And  theare  he  pight  bis  Standard  donne, 

His  getinge  more  and  lesse,  30 

75  [And  25]  And  syne  he  warned  his  men  to  goe 
To  choose  their  geldings  grasse. 

A  Scottishe  knight  hovered  *on  the  bent', 

A  watche  I  dare  well  saye: 
So  was  he  wäre  one  the  noble  Percye  36 

80  In  the  dawninge  of  the  daye. 

F.  53.  rowe.  MS.       V.  56.  hye.  MS.        V.  74.  lese.    MS. 
V.  77.  Upon  the  best  bent.  MS.     V.  79.  one,  **.  e.  ofi,  for  of. 
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40  I,  25—26. 

He  pricked  to  his  pavilliane  dore, 

As  fast  as  he  might  roone, 
Awakene,  Dowglas,  cried  tbe  knight, 

For  his  love,  that  sits  in  throne. 

Awakene,  Dowglas,  cride  the  knigbt,  85 

For  thow  maieste  wakene  withe  wynne: 

Yonder  have  I  spiede  the  proud  Persye, 
And  sevene  Standards  with  him. 

Naye  by  my  trowthe,  the  Douglas  sayde, 

It  is  but  a  fained  call:  90 

The  durste  not  looke  one  my  bred  bannor, 
For  all  England  to  haylle. 

Was  I  not  yesterdaye  at  the  Newe  Castell, 
That  Stands  so  fayere  one  Tyne? 
15  For  all  the  men  the  Percye  bade,  95 

He  could  not  gare  me  once  to  dyne. 

[He  26]  He  steped  out  at  his  pavillian  dore, 
To  looke  and  it  were  lesse ; 
Arraye  you,  lordinges,  one  and  allj 
20  For  heare  begyns  no  peace.  100 

The  earle  of  Mentaye*,  thou  art  my  eame, 

The  fowarde  I  geve  to  thee: 
The  earle  of  Hunteley  kawte  and  keene, 

He  shall  with  thee  bee. 

26  The  lord  of  Bowghanf  in  armor  brighte  105 

One  the  other  bände  he  shall  be; 
Lord  Jhonstone,  and  lord  Maxwell, 
They  two  shall  be  with  me. 

Swintone  faire  feelde  uppon  your  pride 
80  To  battelle  make  you  bowen:  110 

Sir  Davie  Scotte,  Sir  Walter  Stewarde, 
Sir  John  of  Agurstone. 

The  Percy  came  before  his  oste, 
Which  was  ever  a  gentle  knighte, 

86        *  The  earl  of  Menteith,      f  The  lord  Buchan.      V.  113.  125. 
Pearey.  MS. 


I,  26-27—28.  41 

115    üppon  the  Dowglas  lowde  can  he  crie, 
I  wille  honld  that  Ihave  bighte: 

For  thowe  haste  brente  Notbomberlande, 
And  done  me  greate  envye; 
[Eor  27]  For  this  trespas  thou  haste  me  done,  5 

120        The  tone  of  ns  shall  dye. 

The  Dowglas  answered  bim  againe 

With  greate  worde  npe  on  *hee', 
And  sayd,  I  have  twenty  against  thy  one, 

Bebolde  and  thon  mayeste  see.  10 

125    With  that  the  Percy  was  greeved  sore, 
For  sothe  as  I  you  saye: 
Jbesti  Christo  in  hevene  on  heigbt 
Did  helpe  bim  well  that  daye. 

£nt  nine  tbousand  thear  was  no  more,  15 

130        The  Cbronicles  will  not  leane; 

Forty  tbousand  of  Scots  and  fowere 
That  daye  fonghte  them  againe. 

Uppon  St.  Andrewe  lond  cane  they  crye, 

And  Christo  they  shont  on  beighte,  20 

135     And  syne  'marcht  on'  onr  Englishe  men, 
As  I  have  tould  you  righte. 

St.  George  the  brighte  our  Ladye's  knighte 

To  name  they*  weare  füll  fayne, 
Our  Englishe  mene  they  eried  on  heigbt,  25 

4  140        And  Christe  they  sboute  againe. 

[With  28]  With  that  sharpe  arrowes  gane  up  to  fly, 
I  teil  you  in  sertayne, 
Men  of  armes  begane  to  joyne; 

Many  a  dougbty  man  was  slayne.  so 

145    The  Percye  and  the  Douglas  mette, 
That  ether  of  otber  was  faine, 
The  swapped  togetber,  wbille  that  they  swatte, 
With  swoards  of  flyne  Collayne; 

F.  116.  I  will  hold  to  what  I  have  promised.     V,  122.  highe,  ss 
3fÄ    7. 135.  marked  then  one.  JtfÄ    *  t.  «.  iht  Engliah,   V,  144. 
was  theare  slaine.  Ms,     V.  147.  schapped.  MS. 


42  I,  28-29. 

Tyll  tbe  bloode  from  the  baseonets  ranne, 

As  tbe  rocke  dotb  in  tbe  rayne.  150 

Yeld  tbee  to  me,  sayd  tbe  Dowgläs, 
Or  eise  tbowe  sbalte  be  slayne: 

6  For  I  see,  by  tby  brigbte  bassonete, 

Tbou  art  some  mane  of  migbte, 
And  so  I  doe  by  tby  bnmisbed  brande,  155 

Tbou  arte  an  earle,  or  eise  a  knigbte*. 

By  my  good  faitbe,  said  tbe  noble  Percye, 
10  Now  baste  tbon  rede  fall  rigbte, 

Yet  will  I  never  yeeld  me  to  tbee, 

Whille  I  maye  stonde  and  figbte.  160 

Tbey  swopede  togetber,  wbille  tbat  tbey  swotte, 
Witb  swoards  sbarpe  and  long; 
16    [Eiebe  29]  Eicbe  one  otber  so  faste  tbey  beete, 
Tyll  tbeir  helmets  came  in  pieces  downe. 

Tbe  Percye  was  a  mane  of  strengtbe,  165 

I  teil  you  in  tbis  stownde, 
He  smote  the  Dowglas  at  tbe  swords  lengtb, 
20  Tbat  be  feile  to  tbe  grounde. 

Tbe  swoard  was  sbarpe  and  soare  can  byte, 

I  teil  you  in  certdyne;  170 

To  tbe  earle  be  coulde  bim  smytte, 
Thus  was  the  Dowglas  slayne. 

25  Tbe  stonderes  stood  still  one  elke  syde 

Witb  many  a  greevous  grone; 
Ther  the  fougbte  tbe  daye,  and  all  tbe  nigbte,      175 
And  many  a  dougbtie  man  was  'slone'. 

Ther  was  no  flFreke,  tbat  wold  flye, 
30  But  styfly  in  stowre  cane  stand, 

Eycbe  bewinge  on  other  wbylle  tbey  migbt  drye, 
Witb  many  a  balfull  brande.  180 

Tbeare  was  slayne  uppon  tbe  Scotes  syd, 
For  soutbe  and  sertenlye, 

36        *  Being  aü  in  armour  he  could  not  know  htm. 

V,  163.  *.  e,  Each  on  other.       V.  176.  slayne.  MS. 
V.  179.  Eycbe  one  bewinge.  MS.       V.  180.  bronde.  MS. 


I,  29—30-31.  43 

Yqj^  Sir  James  Dowglas  theare  was  slayne, 

n.  c  7  That  daye  that  he  could  dye. 

185  [The  30]  The  earlle  of  Mentay  he  was  slayne, 
Grifly  groned  nppon  the  gronnde; 
Sir  Davie  Scotte,  Sir  Walter  Stuard,  8. 

Sir  James  of  Agurstonne.* 

Sir  Charles  Murrey  in  that  place 
190        That  never  a  foote  wold  flye; 

Sir  Hughe  Maxwell,  a  lord  he  was, 

With  the  Dowglas  did  he  dye.  lo 

Theare  was  slayne  üpon  the  Scottishe  syde, 
For  sonthe  as  I  you  saye, 
195    Of  fonr  and  forty  thousand  Scotts 
Went  hut  eighteene  awaye. 

Theare  was  slain  npon  the  Englishe  syde,  i& 

For  southe  and  sertenlye, 
A  gentle  knighte,  Sir  John  Fitz-hughe, 
200        Yt  was  the  more  pittye. 

Sir  James  Harhotle  ther  was  slayne, 

For  him  their  harts  weare  soare,  ao 

The  gentle  'Lovelle'  thear  was  slayne, 

That  the  Percyes  Standard  boare. 

205    Theare  was  slayne  nppon  the  Englyshe  parte» 
For  soothe  as  I  yon  saye; 
[Of  31]  Of  nine  thonsand  Englishe  mene  2S 

Fyve  hondred  came  awaye: 

The  other  weare  slayne  in  the  feeld, 
210        Christo  keepe  thear  sowles  from  wo, 
Seeinge  thear  was  so  fewe  frendes 

Against  so  manye  foo.  30 

Then  one  the  morowe  they  made  them  beeres 
Of  hyrche,  and  haselle  graye; 
215    Many  a  wydowe  with  weepinge  teeres 
Their  maks  they  fette  away. 

V.  184.  f.  e.  He  died  that  day.      V.  193.  Scotts.  MS.    but  see  36 
V,  197.     V,  203.  Covelle.  MS.  —  For  the  names  in  this  page  and 
in  page  14  see  the  Additions,  &c.  a^  tJie  end  of  vol  3.     V.  213. 
one,  i.  e.  on. 

*  [Vgl.  hieeu  additions  and  cobbegtions  in  Vol.  IlL  p.  334/*.] 


44  I,  31-32. 

This  fraye  begane  at  Otterborne 

Betweene  the  nighte  and  tbe  daye: 
Theare  the  Dowglas  loste  bis  lyfe, 

And  the  Percye  was  leade  away*.  220 

s  Then  was  theare  a  Scottyshe  prisonere  tane, 

Sir  Hugbe  Mongomerye  was  bis  name, 
For  soothe  as  I  yon  saye 

He  borowed  the  Percye  bome  agayne. 

Nowe  let  us  all  for  the  Percye  praye  225 

10  To  Jeasue  moste  of  might, 

To  bringe  bis  sowie  to  the  blyss  of  heven, 
For  he  was  a  gentle  knight. 

[32]  Thb  je  W's  DAüGHTEß, 

A    SCOTTISH    BaLLAD. 

15  —  Is  founded  upon  the  supposed  practice  of  the  Jetos  in 
cmcifying  or  otherwise  murthering  Christian  chüdren^  out 
of  hatred  to  the  religion  of  their  parents:  a  practice,  which 
Judh  heen  always  cdledged  in  excuse  for  the  cruelties  exerdsed 
tipon  that  ioretched  pcople^  hut  which  prdbdbly  never  happened 

20  in  a  Single  instance.  For  if  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  ignorance  and  super stition  of  the  times  when  such  stories 
tooh  their  rise,  the  virulent  prejudices  of  the  monks  who  re- 
cord  thentj  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  wotdd  he  catched 
up  hy  the  harharous  populace  as  a  pretence  for  plunder; 

26  on  the  other  hand,   the  great  danger  inctirred  hy  the  perpe- 

trators,  and  the  inadequate  motives  they  could  have  to  eacite 

them  to  a  crime  of  so  much  horror,  we  may  reasonahly  con- 

clude  the  whole  Charge  to  he  groundless  and  mcUicious. 

The  following  hallad  ts  pröhahly  huilt  upon  some  Italian 

80  Legend,  and  hears  a  greai  resemhlance  to  the  Prioresse' 8  Tale 
in  Chaucer:  the  poet  seems  also  to  have  had  an  eye  to  the 
Jcnown  story  of  Hugh  op  Lincoln,  a  child  Said  to  have 
heen  there  murthered  hy  the  Jews  in  tJie  reign  of  Henry  HL 
The  conclusion  of  this  hallad  appears  to  he  wanting:    what 

86  it pröhahly  contained  may  he  seen  in  Chaucer.    Äs  for  Mibry-  , 
LAND  TowN;  it  is  pröhahly  a  corruption  of  Milan  {called 

♦  sc.  captive.  V,  225.  Percyes.  MS. 


I,  32-33-34.  45 

hy  the  Dvich  Metland t)  Toun;  since  the  Pa  is  evidenili/ 
the  river  Po. 

Printed  from  a  MS.  copy  sent  from  Scotland. 

[THE  33]  'T^HE  rain  rins  doan  through  Mirry-land  toune, 
■^   Sae  dois  it  doune  the  Pa:  6 

Sae  dois  the  lads  of  Mirry-land  toune, 
Qnhan  they  play  at  the  ba'. 

5        Than  out  and  cam  the  Jewis  dochter, 
Said,  Will  ye  cum  in  and  dine? 
I  winnae  cum  in,  I  cannae  cum  in,  lo 

Without  my  play-feres  nine. 

Scho  powd  an  apple  reid  and  white 
10  To  intice  the  zong  thing  in: 

Scho  powd  an  apple  white  and  reid, 

And  that  the  sweit  baime  did  win.  is 

And  scho  has  taine  out  a  little  pen-knife, 
And  low  down  by  her  gair, 
15      Scho  has  twin'd  the  zong  thing  and  bis  life; 
A  Word  he  nevir  spak  mair. 

And  out  and  cam  the  thick  thick  bluid,  20 

And  out  and  cam  the  thin; 
And  out  and  cam  the  bonny  herts  bluid: 
20  Thair  was  nae  life  left  in. 

Scho  laid  him  on  a  dressing  borde, 

And  drest  him  like  a  swine,  25 

y^  And  laughing  said,  Gae  nou  and  pley 

III.  D  With  zour  sweit  play-feres  nine. 

25    [Scho  34J  Scho  rowd  him  in  a  cake  of  lead, 
Bade  him  lie  stil  and  sleip. 
Scho  cast  him  in  a  deip  draw-well,  30 

Was  fifty  fadom  deip. 

Quhan  bells  wer  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 
30  And  every  lady  went  hame: 

Than  ilka  lady  had  her  zong  sonne, 

Bot  lady  Helen  had  nane.  35 

Scho  rowd  hir  mantil  hir  about, 
And  sair  sair  gan  she  weip: 


46  I,  34—35. 

And  she  ran  into  the  Jewis  cast^l,  35 

Qaban  they  wer  all  asleip. 

My  bonny  sir  Hew,  my  pretty  sir  Hew, 
I  pray  tHee  to  me  speik: 
c  '0  lady  rinn  to  the  deip  draw-well 

'Grin  ze  zour  sonne  wad  seik.'  40 

Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deip  draw-well, 

And  knelt  npon  her  kne: 
My  bonny  sir  Hew,  an  ze  be   here, 
10  I  pray  theo  speik  to  me. 

The  lead  is  wondrous  heavy,  mither,  45 

The  well  is  wondrous  deip, 
A  keen  pen-knife  sticks  in  my  hert, 

A  word  I  dounae  speik. 

16  [Grae  35]  G-ae  harne,  gae  harne,  my  mither  deir, 

Fetch  me  my  windling  sheet,  50 

And  at  the  back  o'  Mirry-land  tonn, 
Its  thair  we  twa  sali  meet. 


lY. 

20  SIR  CAULINE. 

This  old  Eomantic  täle  was  preserved  in  the  Editor^ s 
folio  MSj  hut  in  so  defective  and  mutüated  a  condition  that 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  several  stangas  in  the  first  part, 
and  still  more  in  the  second,   to  connect  and   compleat  the 

26  story. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  metre  ofthis  old  ballad: 
it  is  not  unusucd  to  meet  with  redundant  sianeas  of  six 
lines ;  hut  the  occasional  insertion  of  a  double  third  or  fourth 
linej  as  ver.Sl,  44,  d^c,  is  an  irregularity  I  do  not  remem- 

30  ber  to  haue  seen  elsetvhere, 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader  before  he  comes 
fo  Pt.2.  V,  106.  that  the  round  table  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  reign  of  K.  Arthur,  but  was  common  in  all  the  ages  of 
Chivalry.    Any  hing  was  said  to  **hold  a  round  täble*^  when 

35  he  proclaimed  a  tournament  attended  with  some  peculiar  so- 
lemnities.     See  Mr.  Warton^s  Observations,  Vol.  2.  p.  44. 


I,  35—36-37.  47 

As  to  lohat  will  he  öbserved  in  this  hällad  of  the  art  of 
heäling  heing  practised  hy  a  young  princess;  it  is  no  more 
than  what  is  usuäl  in  all  the  old  Romances^  and  was  can- 
D  2  formable  to  real  manners :  it  heing  a  practice  derived  from 
[the  36]  the  earliest  times  amovg  all  ihe  Gothic  and  Celtic  na-  5 
tions  for  women^  even  of  the  highest  rank,  to  exercise  the 
art  of  surgery.  In  the  Northern  Chronicles  we  always  find 
the  young  damsells  stanching  the  wounds  of  their  lovers,  and 
the  wives  those  of  their  hushands;  from  the  prince  down  to 
the  meanest  of  his  fdlowers.  See  Vintrod.  ä  VHist.  de  lo 
Dannemarc»  L.  v,  p.  199.  Memoires  de  la  Ghevalerie.  Tom.  L 
p.  44.  [  Vgl,  hiezu  additiohs  and  cobbbctions  in  VoLIIL  p.  334  /!] 

Thb  FIRST  Part. 


r 


N  Ireland,  ferr  over  the  sea, 
There  dwelleth  a  bonnye  kinge;  15 

And  with  him  a  yong  and  comlye  knighte, 
Men  call  him  eyr  Cauline. 

5        The  kinge  had  a  ladye  to  his  daughter, 
In  fashyon  she  hath  no  peere; 
And  princely  wightes  that  ladye  wooed  20 

To  he  theyr  wedded  feere. 

Syr  Cauline  loveth  her  best  of  all, 
10  Bat  nothing  durst  he  saye; 

Ne  descreeve  his  counsayl  to  no  man, 

But  deerlye  he  lovde  this  may'.  25 

Till  on  a  da^ye  it  so  beffell, 
Great  dill  to  him  was  dight; 
15      The  maydens  love  removde  his  mynd, 
4  To  care-bed  went  the  knighte. 

[One  37]  One  while  he  spred  his  armes  him  fro,  30 

One  while  he  spred  them  nye: 
And  aye!  but  I  winne  that  ladyes  love, 
20  For  dole  now  I  mun  dye. 

And  whan  our  parish-masse  was  done, 

Our  kinge  was  bowne  to  dyne:  35 

He  says,  Where  is  syr  Cauline, 

That  is  wont  to  serve  the  wyne? 

25      Then  aunswerde  him  a  courteous  knighte. 
And  fast  his  handes  gan  wringe: 


48  I,  37—38—39. 

Sir  Canline  is  sicke,  and  like  to  dye 
Without  a  good  leechlnge. 

Fetche  me  downe  1117  daughter  deere, 

She  is  a  leeche  falle  fine:  80 

6  Goe  take  him  donghe,  and  the  baken  bread, 

And  serve  him  with  the  wyne  soe  red; 
Lothe  I  were  him  to  tine. 

Fair  Christabelle  to  bis  chaumber  goes, 

Her  maydens  followyng  nye:  36 

10  0  well,  she  sayth,  how  doth  my  lord? 

0  sicke,  thou  fayr  lady^. 

Nowe  ryse  np  wightlye,  man,  for  shame, 

Never  lye  soe  cowardlee;  ds 

[For  38]  For  it  is  told  in  my  fathers  halle,  40 

16  You  dye  for  love  of  mee. 

Fayre  ladye,  it  is  for  your  love 

That  all  this  dill  I  drye: 
For  if  you  wold  comfort  me  with  a  kisse, 
Then  were  I  bronght  from  bale  to  blisse,  45 

20  No  lenger  wold  I  lye. 

Sir  knighte,  my  father  is  a  kinge, 

1  am  bis  onlye  heire; 

Alas!  and  well  you  knowe,  syr  knighte, 

I  never  can  be  youre  fere.  50 

26  0  ladye,  thou  art  a  kinges  daughter, 

And  I  am  not  thy  peere, 
But  let  me  doe  some  deedes  of  armes 
To  be  your  bacheleere. 

Some  deedes  of  armes  if  thou  wilt  doe,  55 

30  My  bacheleere  to  bee, 

(But  ever  and  aye  my  heart  wold  rue, 
Giff  härm  shold  happe  to  thee,) 

Upon  Eldridge  hill  there  groweth  a  thorne, 

üpon  the  mores  brodinge;  60 

36  And  dare  ye,  syr  knighte,  wake  there  all  nighte 

üntill  the  fayre  morninge.  (l.  ?) 

[For  39]  For  the  Eldridge  knighte,  so  mickle  of  mighte,, 
Will  examine  you  beforne: 


I,  39-40.  49 


65      And  never  man  bare  life  awaye, 

But  he  did  him*  scath  and  scome. 

That  knighte  he  is  a  fonl  paynim, 

And  large  of  limb  and  hone; 
And  bnt  if  heaven  may  he  thy  speede 
70  Thy  life  it  is  but  gone. 

Nowe  on  the  Eldridge  hilles  Ile  walke, 

Eor  thy  sake,  fair  ladie: 
And  Ile  either  bring  you  a  ready  tok^n, 

Or  Ile  never  more  you  see. 


10 


75      The  ladye  is  gone  to  her  owne  chaumbere, 
Her  maydens  foUowing  bright: 
Syr  Cauline  lope  from  care-bed  soone. 
And  to  the  Eldridge  hills  is  gone, 

For  to  wake  there  all  night.  is 

80      ünto  midnight,  that  the  moone  did  rise, 
He  walked  up  and  downe; 
Tben  a  lightsome  bügle  heard  he  blowe 

Over  the  bents  soe  browne: 
Quoth  hee,  If  cryance  come  tili  my  heart,  20 

B  4  85  My  life  it  is  but  gone. 

[And  40]  And  soone  he  spyde  on  the  mores  so  broad, 
A  furyous  wight  and  feil; 
A  ladye  bright  bis  brydle  led, 

Clad  in  a  fayre  kyrtell:  26 

90      And  soe  fast  he  called  on  syr  Cauline, 

0  man,  I  rede  thee  flye, 

For,  *but'  if  cryance  come  tili  thy  heart, 

1  weene  but  thou  mun  dye. 

He  sayth,  'No'  cryance  oomes  tili  my  heart,  30 

95  Nor,  in  faith,  I  wyll  not  flee; 

For,  cause  thou  minged  not  Christ  before, 
The  less  me  dreadeth  thee. 

The  Eldridge  knighte,  he  pricked  bis  steed; 

Syr  Cauline  hold  abode:  36 

100    Then  either  shooke  bis  trustye  speare. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.    VI.  4 
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And  the  timber  these  two  children*  bare 
Soe  soone  in  sunder  'yode\ 

Then  tooke  they  out  theyr  two  good  swordes, 
And  layden  on  füll  faste, 
5  Till  helme  and  bawberke,  mail  and  sheelde,  105 

They  all  were  well-nye  brast. 

The  Eldridge  knight  was  mickle  of  might, 
And  stifPe  in  stower  did  stände, 
[But  41]  But  syr  Canline  with  a  *backward'  stroke, 
10  He  smote  off  bis  right-hand;  110 

That  soone  he  with  paine  and  lacke  of  blond 
Fell  downe  on  that  lay-land. 

Then  up  syr  Cauline  lift  bis  brande 
All  over  bis  head  so  hye: 
16  And  here  I  sweare  by  the  holy  roode,  115 

Nowe,  caytiffe,  thou  shalt  dye. 

Then  up  and  came  that  ladye  brighte, 

Faste  wringing  of  her  bände: 
For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love, 
ao  Withold  that  deadlye  brande.  120 

For  the  maydens  love,  that  most  you  love, 

Now  smyte  no  more  I  praye; 
And  aye  whatever  thou  wilt,  my  lord, 

He  shall  thy  hests  obaye. 

26  Now  sweare  to  mee,  thou  Eldridge  knighte,  125 

And  here  on  this  lay-land, 
That  thou  wilt  believe  on  Christ  bis  laye, 
And  therto  plight  thy  band: 

And  that  thou  never  on  Eldridge  come 
80  To  Sporte,  gamon,  or  playe:  130 

And  that  thou  here  give  up  thy  armes 
üntil  thy  dying  daye. 

[The  43]  The  Eldridge  knighte  gave  up  bis  armes 
With  many  a  sorrowfulle  sighe; 
86  And  sware  to  obey  syr  Caulines  best,  135 

Till  the  tyme  that  he  shold  dye. 

*  t.  e.  knights.   See  Vol  1.  (l.  Vol  3.  corr.)  pag.  58.    V.  102. 
slode.  MS.     Ver,  109.  aukeward.  MS. 
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And  he  tHen  up  and  tbe  Eldridge  knigfate 

Sett  him  in  his  saddle  anone, 
And  tbe  Eldridge  knighte  and  his  ladye 
140        To  tkeyr  Castle  are  they  gone. 

Then  he  tooke  up  the  bloudy  hand,  • 

That  was  so  large  of  hone, 
And  on  it  he  founde  five  riuges  of  gold 

Of  knightes  that  had  he  slone. 

145    Then  he  tooke  up  the  Eldridge  sworde, 

As  hard  as  any  flint:  ^^ 

And  he  tooke  off  those  ring^  üve, 
As  bright  as  fyre  and  brent. 

Home  then  pricked  syr  Cauline 
150        As  light  as  leafe  on  tree: 

I-wys  he  neither  stint  ne  blanne,  ^ 

Till  he  his  ladye  see. 

Then  downe  he  knelt  upon  his  knee 
Before  that  lady  gay: 
155    0  ladye,  I  have  bin  on  the  Eldridge  hills; 

These  tokens  I  bring  away.  ^ 

[Now  43]  Now  welcome,  welcome,  syr  Cauline, 
Thrice  welcome  unto  mee, 
For  now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  true  knighte, 
160        Of  valour  holde  and  free. 

0  ladye,  I  am  thy  own  true  knighte,  25 

Thy  bests  for  to  obaye: 
And  mought  I  hope  to  winne  thy  love! 

No  more  his  tonge  colde  say. 

165    The  ladye  blusbed  scarlette  redde, 

And  fette  a  gentill  sighe:  30 

Alas!  syr  knight  how  may  tbis  bee, 
For  my  degree's  soe  highe? 

But  sith  thou  hast  hight,  thou  comely  youth, 
170        To  be  my  batcbilere, 

Ile  promise  if  thee  I  may  not  wedde  ss 

1  will  have  none  other  fere. 
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Then  sliee  held  forthe  her  lilly-white  band 

Towards  that  knighte  so  free: 
He  gave  to  it  one  gentill  kisse,  175 

His  heart  was  bronght  from  bale  to  blisse, 
6  The  teares  sterte  from  bis  ee. 

But  keep  my  coansayl,  syr  Caulln&, 
Ne  let  no  man  it  knowe; 
[Per  44]  For  and  ever  my  father  sbolde  it  ken,  180 

I  wot  he  volde  ns  sloe. 

10  From  that  daye  forthe  that  ladye  fayre 

Lovde  syr  Canline  tbe  knighte: 
From  that  daye  forthe  he  only  joyde 

Wban  shee  was  in  bis  sight.  185 

Tea  and  oftentimes  tbey  mette 
15  Within  a  fayre  arboure, 

Where  tbey  in  love  and  sweet  daliannce 
Fast  manye  a  pleasaunt  boure. 

PaBT  THE   SECOND. 

"PVEEYE  white  will  have  its  blacke, 
20  •*-■  And  everye  sweete  its  sowre: 

This  founde  tbe  ladye  Christabelle 
In  an  untimely  bowre. 

For  so  it  befelie  as  syr  Canline  5 

Was  with  that  ladye  faire, 
26  The  kinge  her  father  walked  forthe 

To  take  tbe  evenyng  aire: 

[And  45]  And  into  tbe  abonre  as  he  went 

To  rest  his  wearye  feet,  10 

He  fonnd  his  dangbter  and  syr  Cauline 
30  There  sette  in  daliannce  sweet. 

The  kinge  bee  sterted  forthe,  I-wys, 

And  an  angrye  man  was  bee: 
Nowe,  traytoure,  thon  sbalt  hange  or  drawe,  15 

And  rewe  sball  thy  ladie. 

8«  Then  forthe  syr  Canline  he  was  ledde, 

And  throwne  in  dungeon  deepe: 
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And  the  ladye  into  a  towre  so  hye, 
20  There  left  to  wayle  and  weepe. 

The  queene  she  was  syr  Canlines  friend. 

And  to  tHe  kinge  sayd  shee: 
I  praye  you  save  syr  Caulines  life,  ß 

And  let  liim  banisht  bee. 

25      Now,  dame,  that  traitor  sliall  be  sent 
Across  tbe  salt  sea  fome: 
Bat  here  I  will  make  thee  a  band, 
If  ever  he  come  within  this  land,  lo 

A  fonle  deathe  is  his  doome. 

30      All  woe-begone  was  that  gentil  knight 
To  parte  from  his  lady^; 
£And  46]  And  many  a  time  he  sighed  sore. 

And  cast  a  wistfuUe  eye:  15 

Faire  Christabelle,  from  thee  to  parte, 
S6  Farre  lever  had  I  dye. 

Faire  Christabelle,  that  ladye  bright, 

Was  had  forthe  of  the  towre; 
But  ever  shee  droopeth  in  her  minde,  20 

As  nipt  by  an  nngentle  winde 
40  Doth  some  faire  lillye  flowre. 

And  ever  shee  doth  lament  and  weepe 

To  tint  her  lover  soe: 
Syr  Canline^  thoa  little  think'st  on  mee,  25 

But  I  will  still  be  true. 

45      Manye  a  kinge,  and  manye  a  duke, 
And  lords  of  high  degree, 
Did  sne  to  that  fayre  ladye  of  love; 

But  never  shee  wolde  them  nee.  so 

When  manye  a  day  was  past  and  gone, 
50  Ne  comforte  she  colde  finde, 

The  kynge  proclaimed  a  toumeament, 

The  ({.  To  corr.)  cheere  his  daughters  mind: 

And  there  came  lords,  and  there  came  knights,  8$ 

Fro  manye  a  farre  countryö, 
55    {To  47]  To  break  a  spere  for  theyr  ladyes  love 
Before  that  faire  ladye. 
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And  many  a  ladye  there  was  sette 

In  purple  and  in  palle: 
Bat  faire  Christabelle  soe  woe-begone 

Was  the  fayrest  of  them  all.  60 

s  Then  manye  a  knigbte  was  mickle  of  might 

Before  bis  ladye  gaye; 
Bat  a  stranger  wigbt,  whom  no  man  knewe. 
He  wan  the  prize  ecbe  daye. 

His  acton  it  was  all  of  blacke,  65 

10  His  bewberke,  and  his  sbeelde, 

Ne  noe  man  wist  wbence  he  did  come, 
Ne  noe  man  knewe  where  he  did  gone, 
When  they  came  out  the  feelde. 

And  now  three  days  were  prestlye  past  70 

15  In  feates  of  cbivalrye, 

When  lo  npon  the  foartb  mominge 
A  sorrowfalle  sight  they  see. 

A  bagye  giannt  stiffe  and  starke, 

All  foale  of  limbe  and  lere;  75 

20  Two  goggling  eyen  like  fire  farden, 

A  monthe  from  eare  to  eare. 

[Before  48]  Before  bim  came  a  dwarffe  fall  lowe, 
That  waited  on  bis  knee, 
And  at  bis  backe  üve  heads  be  bare,  80 

36  All  wan  and  pale  of  blee. 

Sir,  qaoth  the  dwarflPe,  and  loated  lowe, 

Behold  tbat  bend  Soldäin! 
Bebold  these  heads  I  beare  with  me! 

They  are  kings  whicb  be  bath  slain.  85 

30  The  Eldridge  knlgbt  is  his  own  coasine, 

Whom  a  knight  of  tbine  bath  sbent: 

And  hee  is  come  to  avenge  bis  wrong, 

And  to  thee,  all  thy  knightes  among, 

Defiance  here  bath  seiit.  90 

35  Bat  yette  he  will  appease  bis  wrath 

Thy  daagbters  love  to  winne: 
And  but  thou  yeelde  bim  tbat  fayre  mayd^ 
Thy  balls  and  towers  mast  brenne. 
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95      Thy  Lead,  syr  king,  must  goe  with  mee; 
Or  eise  thy  daugbter  deere; 
Or  eise  within  these  lists  soe  broad 
Thoa  must  finde  him  a  peere. 

The  king  he  tnmed  him  ronnd  aboute,  6 

100        And  in  bis  heart  was  woe: 

[Is  49]  Is  there  never  a  knighte  of  my  round  tabld, 
This  matter  will  undergoe? 

Is  there  never  a  knighte  amongst  yee  all 

Will  fight  for  my  daugbter  and  mee?  lo 

105    Whoever  will  fight  yon  grimme  soldän, 
Eight  fair  bis  meede  sball  bee. 

For  bee  sball  b^ve  my  broad  lay-lands, 

And  of  my  crowne  be  heyre; 
And  he  sball  winne  faire  Christabelle  15 

110        To  be  bis  wedded  fere. 

But  every  knighte  of  bis  ronnd  tablö 

Did  stand  both  still  and  pale; 
For  wbenever  tbey  lookt  on  the  grim  sold&n, 

It  made  their  hearts  to  quail.  ao 

115    All  woe-begone  was  that  fayre  ladyö, 
When  she  sawe  no  helpe  was  nye: 
She  cast  her  thought  on  her  owne  true-love, 
And  the  teares  gusbt  from  her  eye. 

üp  then  Sterte  the  stranger  knighte,  as 

120        Sayd,  Ladye,  be  not  affrayd : 

He  fight  for  thee  with  this  grimme  soldän, 
Vol.  Thoughe  he  be  unmacklye  made. 

"'•^      [And  60]  And  if  thou  wilt  lend  me  the  Eldridge  sworde, 

That  lyeth  within  thy  bowre,  ao 

125    I  t]*nste  in  Christo  for  to  slay  this  fiende 
Thoughe  be  be  stiff  in  stowre. 

Goe  fetch  him  downe  the  Eldridge  sworde, 

The  kinge  he  cryde,  with  speede: 
Nowe  beaven  assist  thee,  courteous  knighte;  85 

130        My  daugbter  is  thy  meede. 
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The  gyaunt  he  stepped  into  the  lists, 

And  sayd,  Awaye,  awaye: 
I  sweare,  as  I  am  the  hend  soldän, 

Thoa  leitest  me  here  all  daye. 

6  Then  forthe  the  stranger  knight  he  came  135 

In  his  hlacke  armoure  dight: 
The  ladye  sighed  a  gentle  sighe, 
"That  this  were  my  true  knighte!" 

And  nowe  the  gyannt  and  knighte  be  mett 
10  Within  the  liets  soe  broad;  140 

And  now  with  swordes  soe  sharpe  of  steele, 
They  gan  to  lay  on  load. 

The  soldan  stnicke  the  knighte  a  stroke, 
That  made  him  reele  asyde; 
15  Then  woe-begone  was  that  fayre  ladyS,  145 

And  thrice  she  deeply  sighde. 

[The  51]  The  soldan  stracke  a  second  stroke, 
That  made  the  blonde  to  flowe: 
All  pale  and  wan  was  that  ladye  fayre, 
20  And  thrice  she  wept  for  woe.  150 

The  soldan  strucke  a  third  feil  stroke, 
Which  brought  the  knighte  on  his  knee: 

Sad  sorrow  pierced  that  ladyes  heart, 

And  she  shriekt  loud  shreikings  {l,  shriek,)  three. 

26  The  knighte  he  leapt  npon  his  feete,  155 

All  recklesse  of  the  pain: 
Quoth  hee,  But  heaven  be  now  my  speede, 
Or  eise  I  shall  be  slaine. 

He  grasped  his  sworde  with  mayne  and  mighte, 
80  And  spying  a  secrette  part,  160 

He  drave  it  into  the  soldan' s  syde, 
And  pierced  him  to  the  heart 

Then  all  the  people  gave  a  shoute, 
Whan  they  sawe  the  soldan  falle: 
85  The  ladye  wept,  and  thanked  Christ,  165 

That  had  reskewed  her  from  thrall, 
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And  nowe  the  kinge  with  all  bis  barons 

Kose  uppe  from  offe  bis  seate. 
And  downe  be  stepped  intö  tbe  listes 
B  2  170        That  curteons  knigbte  to  greete. 

[Bat  52]  But  be  for  payne  and  lacke  of  bloude  6 

Was  fallen  into  a  swonnde, 
And  tbere  all  walteringe  in  bis  göre, 
Laye  lifelesse  on  tbe  grounde. 

175    Come  downe,  come  downe,  my  dangbter  deare, 

Tbou  art  a  leecbe  of  skille;  lo 

Farre  lever  bad  I  lose  balfe  my  landes, 
Tban  tbis  good  knigbte  sbolde  spille. 

Downe  tben  steppetb  tbat  fayre  ladyö, 
180        To  belpe  bim  if  sbe  maye; 

But  wben  sbe  did  bis  beavere  raise,  is 

It  is  my  life,  my  lord,  sbe  sayes, 
And  sbriekte  and  swound  awaye. 

Sir  Canline  juste  lifte  up  bis  eyes 
185        Wben  be  beard  bis  ladye  crye, 

0  ladye,  X  am  tbine  owne  true  love,  20 

For  tbee  I  wisbt  to  dye. 

Tben  giving  ber  one  partinge  looke. 
He  closed  bis  eyes  in  deatbe, 
190    £re  Cbristabelle,  tbat  ladye  milde, 

Begane  to  drawe  ber  breatbe.  25 

Bat  wben  sbe  fonnd  ber  comelye  knigbte 
Indeed  was  dead  and  gone, 
[Sbee  53]  Sbee  layde  ber  pale  cold  cbeeke  to  bis, 
195        And  tbas  sbe  made  ber  moane. 

0  staye,  my  deare  and  onlye  lord,  30 

For  mee  tbv  faitbfuUe  feere; 
Tis  meet  tbat  1  sbold  followe  tbee, 
Wbo  bast  boagbt  my  love  soe  deare. 

200    Tben  fayntinge  in  a  deadlye  swonne. 

And  witb  a  deepe-fette  sigbe,  85 

Tbat  barste  ber  gentle  bearte  in  twayne, 
Fayre  Cbristabelle  did  dye. 


* 
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V. 

EDWARD,  EDWARD. 

A  SoottishBallad, 

From  a  MS.  copy  trafismitted  front  Scotland. 

ÜHY  doiö  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid, 

Edward,  Edward? 
Quhy  dois  zour  brand  sae  drap  wi'  bluid? 

And  quhy  sae  sad  gang  zee,  0? 
0,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid,  5 

IQ  Mither,  mither:  e  3 

[0,  I  54]  0,  I  hae  killed  my  hauke  sae  guid ; 

And  1  had  nae  mair  bot  hee,  0. 

Zour  haukis  bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid; 

Edward,  Edward.  10 

15  Zour  haukis  bluid  was  nevir  sae  reid; 

My  deir  son  I  teil  thee,  0. 
0,  I  hae  killed  my  reid-roan  steid, 

Mither,  mither: 
0,  I  hae  killed  my  reid-roan  steid,  15 

20  That  erst  was  sae  fair  and  frie,  0. 

Zour  steid  was  auld,  and  ze  hae  gat  mair, 

Edward,  Edward: 
Zour  steid  was  auld,  and  ze  hae  gat  mair, 

Sum  other  dule  ze  drie,  0.  20 

25  0,  I  hae  killed  my  fadir  deir, 

Mither,  Mither: 
0,  I  hae  killed  my  fadir  deir 

Alas!  and  wae  is  mee,  0! 

And  quhatten  penanee  wul  ze  drie  for  that?  25 

30  Edward,  Edward. 

And  quhatten  penanee  will  ze  drie  for  that? 

My  deir  son,  now  teil  me,  0. 

Ile  set  my  feit  in  zonder  boat, 

Mither,  mither:  30. 

36    [Ile  55]  Ile  set  my  feit  in  zonder  boat. 

And  Ile  fare  ovir  the  sea,  0. 

And  quhat  wul  ze  doe  wi'  zour  towirs  and  zour  ha', 

Edward,  Edward? 
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35      And  qnhat  wnl  ze  doe  wi*  zonr  towirs  and  zour  ha', 

That  were  sae  fair  to  see,  0? 
Ile  let  thame  stand  tal  they  donn  fa', 

Mither,  mither: 
Ile  let  thame  stand  tnl  they  doun  fa',  5 

40  For  here  nevir  mair  mann  I  bee,  0. 

And  qnhat  wul  ze  leive  to  zonr  bairns  and  zonr  wife, 

Edward,  Edward? 
And  qnhat  wnl  ze  leive  to  zonr  bairns  and  zonr  wife, 

Qnhan  ze  gang  ovir  the  sea,  0?  lo 

45      The  warldis  room,  late  them  beg  thrae  life, 

Mither,  mither: 
The  warldis  room,  let  them  beg  thrae  life, 

For  thame  nevir  mair  wnl  I  see,  0. 

And  qnhat  wnl  ze  leive  to  zonr  ain  mither  deir,  is 

50  Edward,  Edward: 

And  qnhat  wnl  ze  leive  to  zonr  ain  mither  deir, 

My  deir  son,  now  teil  mee,  0. 
The  cnrse  of  hell  frae  me  sali  ze  beir, 
E  i  Mither,  mither:  2» 

55  [The  56]  The  cnrse  of  heJl  frae  me  sali  ze  beir, 

Sic  connseils  ze  gave  to  me,  0. 

VI. 
KING  ESTMERE. 

This  old  Romantic  Legend,  (which  is  preserved  in  the  Edi-  25 
tor's  folio  MS)  bears  marks  of  great  antiquiiy^  and  perhaps 
ought  to  have  Iahen  place  of  any  in  this  volume,  It  shouhl 
seem  to  have  been  wriiten  white  a  great  pari  of  Spain  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Moors:  whose  empire  fhere 
was  not  fully  extinguished  before  the  year  1491.  The  Ma-  30 
hometans  are  spoken  of  in  v.  49,  c&c.  just  in  the  same  terms 
as  in  all  other  old  romances,  The  author  of  the  ancient 
Legend  of  S»  Bevis  represents  his  hero  upon  all  occasions, 
breathing  out  defiance  against 

^^Mahound  and  Termagaunte:^;^^  35 

And  so  ftül  of  zeäl  for  his  religiony  as  to  return  the  folloiving 
polite  message  to  a  Paynim  hing's  fair  daughter,    who  had 

4^  See  at  the  end  of  this  bdllady  Note  t+t- 
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fallen  in  love  tvith  him^  and  sent   two  Saracen  knights   io 

invite  him  io  her  bowery 

"J  wyU  not  ones  stirre  off  this  grounde, 
^^To  speäke  toith  an  Jheathen  hounde, 

6  "  Unchristen  houndes,  I  rede  you  fle^ 

*^0r  I  your  harte  hloud  shaü  scf"- 
Indeed  they  return  the  compliment  hy  ccUling  him  elswhere 
"a  Christen  hounde*J^ 
[This  57]  This  was  canfornuxble  to  the  real  manners  of  the 

10  barbarous  ages:  perhaps  the  same  excuse  will  Jiardly  serve  cur 
bard  for  the  situations  in  which  he  hos  placed  some  of  his 
royal  personales,  That  a  youthfui  monarch  shotüd  täke  a 
journey  into  another  kingdom  to  visu  his  misfress  incog.  was 
a  piece  of  gcdlantry  paralleled  in  our  own  Charles  L  but 

15  that  king  Adland  shotUd  be  found  lolling  or  Uaning  at  his 
gate  (v,  35.)  may  be  tJwught  perchance  a  Utile  out  of  character. 
And  yet  the  great  painter  of  manners,  Homer,  did  not  think 
it  inconslstent  with  decorum  to  represent  a  king  of  the  Ta- 
phians  rearing  himself  at  the  gate  of  Ulysses  to  inquire  for 

20  that  monarch,  when  he  iouched  at  Ithaca  as  he  was  taking 

.  a  voyage  with  a  ship^s  cargo  of  iron  to  dispose  in  iraffic:^:. 

So  Utile  ought  we  to  judge  of  ancient  manners  by  our  own. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article,  I  cannot  help  öbserving  that 

the  reader  will  see  in  this  bällad,  the  characier  of  the  cid 

25  minstrels,  (those  successors  of  the  bards)  raised  much  higher 
than  he  hos  yet  öbserved  it  (?.  than  he  will  elsewhere  find 
it,  €OrT.)\\:  here  he  will  see  one  of  ihem  represenied  mounted 
on  a  fine  horse,  accompanied  with  an  attendant  to  bear  his 
harp  after  him,  and  to  sing   the  poems   of  his    composing, 

30  Here  he  will  see  him  mixing  in  the  Company  of  kings  withotit 
ceremony:  no  mean  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  thispoem. 
The  farther  we  carry  our  inquiries  back,  the  greaier  respect 
we  find  paid  to  the  Professors  of  poetry  and  music  among 
all  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  nations,    Their  characier  was  deemed 

35  so  sacred,  that  under  its  sanction  our  famous  king  Alfred 
made  no  scruple  to  enter  ihe  Danish  camp,  and  found 
no  difficulty  to  gain  admitiance  to  the  king's  headquarters* . 

t  Sign,  C,  ij,  b,         *  Sign.  G.  j,  b. 

4:  Odyss.  «.  105.       \\  See  vol  2.  p,  163. 
40        *  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Froissart,  we  find  minstreU  and 
heralds  mentioned  together,  as  those  who  miglit  aecurely  go  into  an 
enemy's  country,   Cap,  cxl. 
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Our  poet  hos  suggested  the  same  expedient  to  the  heroes 
of  this  ballad.  All  the  histaries  of  the  North  are  füll  of 
[the  58]  the  great  revcrence  paid  to  that  order  of  men,  Haröld 
IlarfaXy  a  celebrated  Jcifig  of  Norway,  tcas  wont  to  seat  them 
at  his  table  äbove  all  the  officers  of  his  court:  and  we  find  s^ 
another  Nortoegian  hing  placing  five  of  them  by  his  side  in 
a  day  of  battle,  that  they  might  be  eye-mtnesses  of  the  great 
exploits  they  were  to  celebrafef.  —  As  to  Estmere^s  riding 
into  the  hall  white  the  kings  were  at  täble^  this  was  %LSual  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry ;  and  even  to  this  day  we  see  a  relic  of  lo 
this  custom  still  Jcept  up,  in  the  champion's  riding  into  West- 
minster  hall  during  the  coronaiion  dinner, 

XlEarken  to  me,  gentlemen, 
•"■   Come  and  you  shall  heare; 

Ile  teil  you  of  two  of  the  boldest  brethren,  15 

That  ever  börn  y-were. 

5       The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  yonge, 
The  tother  was  kyng  Estmere; 
The  were  as  holde  men  in  their  deedes, 

As  any  were  farr  and  neare.  20 

As  they  were  drinking  ale  and  wine 

10  Within  kyng  Estmeres  halle: 

Whan  will  ye  marry  a  wyfe,  broth^r, 
A  wyfe  to  gladd  us  all? 

Then  bespake  him  kyng  Estmere,  25 

And  answered  him  hastilee: 
15     [I  knowe  59]  I  knowe  not  that  ladye  in  any  lande, 
That  is  able*  to  marry  with  mee. 

Eyng  Adland  hath  a  danghter,  brother, 

Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene;  30 

If  I  were  kyng  here  in  your  stead, 
20  That  ladye  sholde  be  queene. 

Sayes,  Eeade  me,  reade  me,  deare  brother, 
Throaghout  merrye  England, 

t  MaUety  Introd,  a  VHis.  de  DannemarCj  p,  240.    Bartholini  35 
Anttq,  Dan,  p,  173. 

*  He  meanSf  fit,  suitdble. 
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Where  we  might  find  a  messenger 
Betweene  us  two  to  sende. 

Sayes,  You  shal  ryde  yourselfe,  brothör,  25 

Ile  beare  you  companöe; 
5  Many  thronghe  fals  messengers  are  deceivde, 

And  I  feare  lest  soe  sbold  wee. 

Thufl  tbe  renisht  them  to  ryde 

Of  twoe  good  renisht  steedes,  30 

And  when  they  eame  to  kyng  Adlands  halle, 
10  Of  red  golde  shone  their  weedes. 

And  whah  the  eame  to  kyng  Adlands  halle 

Before  the  goodlye  yate, 
Ther  they  fonnd  good  kyng  Adland  35 

Eearing  himselfe  theratt. 

15  [Nowe  60 J  Nowe  Christ  thee  save,  good  kyng  Adländ; 
Nowe  Christ  thee  save  and  see. 
Sayd,  you  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Kight  hartilye  unto  mee.  40 

You  have  a  daugbter,  sayd  Adler  yonge, 
20  Men  call  her  bright  and  sheene, 

My  brother  wold  marrye  her  to  his  wiffe, 
Of  Englande  to  bee  queene. 

Yesterdaye  was  at  my  deare  daughter  45 

Syr  Bremer  the  kyng  of  Spayne; 
25  And  then  shee  nicked  him  of  naye, 

I  feare  sheele  do  youe  the  same. 

The  kyng  of  Spayne  is  a  foule  paynim. 

And  'leeveth  on  Mahound;  50 

And  pitye  it  were  that  fayre  ladyö 
so  Shold  marrye  a  heathen  hound. 

But  grant  to  me,  sayes  kyng  Estmere, 

For  my  love  I  you  praye, 
That  1  may  see  your  daughter  deare  55 

Before  1  goe  hence  awaye. 

86  Althoughe  itt  is  seven  yeare  and  more 

Syth  my  daughter  was  in  halle, 
Shee  shall  come  downe  once  for  your  sake 

To  glad  my  guestes  all.  60 
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[Downe  61]  Downe  then  came  tbat  mayden  fayre, 
With  ladyes  laeede  in  pall, 
And  hälfe  a  hondred  of  bolde  knightes, 
To  bring  her  from  bowre  to  ball; 
€5      And  eke  as  manye  gentle  squieres,  6 

To  waite  upon  tbem  all. 

Tbe  talents  of  golde,  were  on  ber  bead  sette, 

Hange  lowe  downe  to  ber  knee; 
And  everye  rynge  on  ber  emalle  finger, 
70  Sbone  of  tbe  cbrystall  free.  lo 

Sayesy  Cbrist  yon  save,  my  deare  madäme; 

Sayes,  Cbrist  yon  save  and  see. 
Sayes,  You  be  welcome,  kyng  Estmere, 

Eigbt  welcome  unto  mee. 

75      And  iff  you  love  me,  as  you  saye,  15 

So  well  and  bartil^e, 
All  tbat  ever  you  are  comen  about 
Soone  sped  now  itt  may  bee. 

Tben  bespake  ber  father  deare: 
80  My  daugbter,  I  saye  naye;  ^ 

Eemember  well  tbe  kyng  of  Spayne, 
What  be  sayd  yesterdaye. 

He  wold  pull  downe  my  balles  and  Castles, 
And  reave  me  of  my  lyfe: 
85  [And  62]  And  ever  I  feare  tbat  paynim  kyng,  25 

Iff  I  reave  bim  of  bis  wyfe. 

Tour  Castles  and  your  towres,  fatber, 

Are  stronglye  built  aboute; 
And  tberefore  of  tbat  foule  paynim 
90  Wee  neede  not  stände  in  doubte.  30 

Plygbt  me  your  trotb,  nowe,  kyng  Estmere, 

By  beaven  and  your  rigbte  band, 
Tbat  you  will  marrye  me  to  your  wyfe, 

And  make  me  queene  of  your  land. 

;d5      Then  kyng  Estmere  be  plygbt  bis  trotb  36 

By  beaven  and  bis  rigbte  band, 
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That  he  wold  marryc  her  to  bis  wyfe, 
And  make  her  queene  of  bis  land. 

And  he  tooke  leave  of  that  ladye  fayre, 

To  goe  to  his  owne  coantree,  100 

6  To  fetche  him  dukes  and  lordes  and  knightes, 

That  marryed  the  might  bee. 

They  bad  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  forthe  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne,  105 

10  With  kemp^s  many  a  one. 

[Bat  63]  But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne, 
With  manye  a  grimme  baröne, 
Tone  day  to  marrye  kyng  Adlands  daughter 

Totber  daye  to  carrye  her  bome.  110 

16  Then  shee  sent  after  kyng  Estm^re 

In  all  the  spede  might  bee, 
That  he  must  either  returne  and  fighte, 
Or  goe  bome  and  lose  bis  lady^. 

One  whyle  then  the  page  he  went,  115 

ao  Anotber  whyle  he  ranne; 

Till  he  bad  oretaken  kyng  Estmere 
I-wis,  he  never  blanne. 

Tydinges,  tydinges,  kyng  Estmere! 

What  tydinges  nowe,  my  boye?  12Q 

26  0  tydinges  I  can  teil  to  you, 

That  will  you  sore  annoye. 

You  bad  not  ridden  scant  a  myle, 

A  myle  out  of  the  towne, 
But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne  125 

80  With  kemp^s  many  a  one: 

But  in  did  come  the  kyng  of  Spayne 

With  manye  a  grimme  baröne, 
Tone  daye  to  marrye  king  Adlands  daughter, 

Totber  daye  to  carrye  her  bome.  130  2 

86        [That  64]  That  ladye  fayre  she  greetes  you  well, 
And  ever-more  well  by  mee: 
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You  mnst  either  turne  againe  and  figbte, 
Or  goe  bome  and  lose  your  lady^. 

135    Sayes,  Eeade  me,  reade  me,  deare  brothdr, 
My  reade  shall  rydef  at  thee, 
Whiche  waye  we  best  may  turne  and  figbte,  ß 

To  saye  this  fayre  ladyk 

Now  bearken  to  me,  sayes  Adler  yonge, 
140        And  your  reade  must  risef  at  me, 
I  quioklye  will  devise  a  waye 

To  sette  tby  ladye  free.  lo 

My  motber  was  a  westerne  woman, 
And  learned  in  gramaryö*, 
145    And  wben  I  learned  at  tbe  scbole, 
Sometbing  sbee  taugbt  itt  mee. 

Tbere  growetb  an  bearbe  witbin  tbis  fielde,  15 

And  iff  it  were  but  knowne, 
His  color,  wbieb  is  wbyte  and  redd, 
150        Itt  will  make  blacke  and  browne: 

His  color,  wbicb  is  browne  and  blacke, 

Itt  will  make  redd  and  wbyte;  20 

[That  65]  Tbat  sworde  is  not  in  all  Englande, 
Upon  bis  coate  will  byte. 

155    And  you  sbal  be  a  barper,  brotber, 
Out  of  tbe  nortb  countr^e; 
And  Ile  be  your  boye,  so  faine  of  figbte,  25 

To  beare  your  barpe  by  your  knee. 

And  you  sball  be  tbe  best  barp^r, 
160        Tbat  ever  tooke  barpe  in  band; 
And  I  will  be  tbe  best  sing^r, 

Tbat  ever  sung  in  tbis  land.  'i<> 

Itt  sbal  be  written  in  our  forbeads 
All  and  in  gramarye, 
165    Tbat  we  towe  are  tbe  boldest  men, 
Tbat  are  in  all  Cbristenty^. 

And  tbus  tbey  renisbt  tbem  to  ryde,  ^ß 

On  towe  good  renisb  steedes; 

tt  sie.  *  See  at  the  end  of  thia  haUadt  Note  *»♦. 
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And  whan  tbey  came  to  kiog  Adlands  lially 

Of  redd  gold  sbone  their  weedes.  170 

And  whan  tbe  came  to  kyng  Adlanda  ball 
üntill  tbe  fayre  hall  yate, 
5  There  tbey  fonnd  a  prond  portör  ^ 

Bearing  bimselfe  theratt.  ^^^^ 

[Sayes,  66]  Sayes,  Christ  thee  save,  thon  prond  portir:   175 
Sayes,  Christ  thee  saye  and  see. 
Nowe  you  be  welcome,  sayd  the  port^r, 
10  Of  wbat  land  soever  ye  bee. 

Wc  been  barpers,  sayd  Adler  yonge, 

Come  ont  of  tbe  noriihe  conntr^;  180 

.We  beene  come  bitber  nntill  tbis  place, 
Tbis  proud  weddinge  for  to  see. 

16  Sayd,  And  your  color  were  white  and  redd, 

As  it  is  blacke  and  browne, 
Ild  saye  king  Estmere  and  bis  brotber  185 

Were  comen  nntill  tbis  towne. 

Then  tbey  pnlled  out  a  ryng  of  gold, 
30  Layd  itt  on  tbe  porters  arme: 

And  ever  we  will  tbee,  prond  port^r, 

Thow  wilt  saye  us  no  barme.  190 

Sore  be  looked  on  kyng  Estmere, 
And  sore  be  bandled  tbe  ryng, 
26  Then  opened  to  them  tbe  fayre  ball  yates, 

He  lett  for  no  kind  of  tbyng. 

Kyng  Estmere  be  ligbt  off  bis  steede  195 

üp  att  tbe  fayre  ba^  board; 
Tbe  frothe,  tbat  came  from  bis  brydle  bitte, 
80  Ligbt  on  kyng  Bremers  beard. 

[Sayes,  67]  Sayes,  Stabletbou(?.tbycorr.)  steede,  tbon  proud 
Go  stable  bim  in  tbe  stalle;  [barp^r,   200 

Itt  doth  not  beseeme  a  proud  barp^r 
To  stable  bim  in  a  kyngs  balle. 

86  My  ladd  be  is  so  litber,  be  sayd. 

He  will  do  nougbt  tbat's  meete; 
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205    And  aye  that  I  cold  bat  find  the  man, 
Were  able  him  to  beate. 

Thoa  speakst  proud  wordes,  sajd  the  Paynim  kjrng, 

Thou  barper  bere  to  mee; 
There  is  a  man  witbin  tbis  balle,  5 

210        Tbat  will  beate  tby  lad  and  tbee. 

0  lett  tbat  man  came  downe,  be  sayd, 

A  sigbt  of  bim  wolde  I  see; 
And  wban  bee  batb  beaten  well  my  ladd, 

Tben  be  sball  beate  of  mee.  lo 

215    Downe  tben  came  tbe  kemperye  man, 
And  looked  bim  in  tbe  eare; 
For  all  tbe  golde,  tbat  was  under  beaven, 
He  durst  not  neigb  bim  neare. 

And  büw  nowe,  kempe,  sayd  tbe  kyng  of  Spayne,  is 

220        And  bow  wbat  aiieth  tbee? 

He  sayes,  Itt  is  written  in  bis  forbead 
rs  All  and  in  gramary^, 

[That  $8]  That  for  all  tbe  gold  tbat  is  under  heaven, 

I  dare  not  neigh  bim  nye.  ao 

225    Kyng  fistmere  tben  pulled  fortb  bis  barpe, 
And  playd  tberon  so  sweete: 
Upstarte  tbe  ladye  from  tbe  kynge, 
As  bee  säte  at  tbe  meate. 

Nowe  stay  tby  barpe,  tbou  proud  barper,  26 

230        Now  stay  tby  barpe,  I  say; 

For  an  tbou  playeet  as  tbou  begiimest, 
Tbou'lt  tili  my  bride  awaye. 

He  strucke  upon  bis  barpe  agayne, 

And  playd  botb  fayre  and  free;  3o 

235    Tbe  ladye  was  so  pleasde  tberatt, 
Sbe  laugbt  loud  laugbters  tbree. 

Nowe  Bell  me  tby  barpe,  sayd  tbe  kyng  of  Spayue» 

Tby  barpe  and  stryngs  ecbe  one, 
And  as  many  gold  nobles  tbou  shalt  bave,  ss 

240        As  tbere  be  stryngs  tbereon. 

And  wbat  wold  ye  doe  witb  my  barpe,  be  sayd, 
Iff  I  did  seil  it  yee  ? 
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To  playe  my  wiffe  and  me  a  fitt, 
When  abed  together  we  bee. 

[Now69]  Now  Bell  me,  syr  kyng,  thy  bryde  8oe  gay,  245 
As  sbee  sitts  laced  in  pall, 
ß  And  as  many  gold  nobles  I  will  give, 

As  tbere  be  rings  in  the  ball. 

And  wbat  wold  ye  doe  with  my  bryde  so  gay, 

Iff  I  did  seil  ber  yee?  250 

More  seemelye  it  is  for  ber  fayre  bodye 
10  To  lye  by  mee  tban  tbee. 

Hee  played  agayne  both  loud  and  shrille, 

And  Adler  be  did  syng, 
"0  ladye,  tbis  is  tby  owne  true  love;  255 

"Noe  barper  but  a  kyng. 

15  "0  ladye,  tbis  is  tby  owne  true  love, 

"As  playnlye  tbou  mayest  see; 
"And  Ile  rid  tbee  of  tbat  fonle  paynim, 

"Who  partes  tby  love  and  tbee."  260 

Tbe  ladye  louked  (2.  looked),  tbe  ladye  blnsbte, 
20  And  blnsbte  and  lookt  agayne, 

Wbile  Adler  be  hatb  drawne  bis  brande, 
And  batb  sir  Bremer  slayne. 

Up  tben  rose  tbe  kemperye  men,  265 

And  load  tbey  gan  to  crye: 
25  Ab!  traytors,  yee  bave  slayne  our  kyng, 

And  tberefore  yee  sball  dye.  p  a 

[Kyng  70]  Kyng  Estmere  tbrewe  tbe  barpe  asyde, 

And  switb  he  drew  bis  brand;  270 

And  Estmere  be,  and  Adler  yonge 
30  Rigbt  stifPe  in  stour  can  stand. 

And  aye  tbeir  swordes  soe  sore  can  byte, 

Tbrougbe  belp  of  gramarye, 
Tbat  soone  tbey  bave  slayne  tbe  kempery  men,    275 

Cr  forst  tbem  fortb  to  flee. 

85  Kyng  Estmere  tooke  tbat  fayre  ladye. 

And  marryed  her  to  bis  wyfe. 
And  bronght  ber  bome  to  merrye  England 
Witb  ber  to  leade  bis  lyfe.  280 
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%*  The  ward  &bamabtb  occurs  several  times  in  the  foregmng 
poemy  and  every  where  seems  to  signify  Magic  ar  some  kind 
of  supernaturäl  science,  I  knmv  not  whence  to  derive  it^  un- 
Jess  it  he  from  the  word  Graxmab  :  in  those  dark  and  Ignorant 
Okges  tohen  it  was  tJwught  a  high  degree  of  learning  to  he  able  ^ 
io  read  and  wrüe\  he  who  had  made  a  little  farther  progress 
in  Uterature  might  weU  pass  for  a  eot^urer  or  magician, 

t4-t  TsBXAaAUNT  {p,  56)  is  the  name  given  in  the  old 
Eomances  to  the  Ood  of  the  Saracens.  TJiua  in  the  Legend 
^f  Stb  Gur  the  Soudan  (Stdtan)  swears,  lo 

'^8o  helpe  me  Mahotone  of  might, 
"And  Termagaunt  my  God  so  bright.'* 

Sign.  P.  iij,  b. 

This  word  is  derived  hy  the  very  learned  Editor  of  Junius^ 
from  tJie  Anglo-Saxon  Typ   Yery^  and  ortajan  Mighty,  —      is 

After  the  times  of  the  Crusades^  hoth  Mahound  and  Teb- 
MAGAUNT  made  their  constant  (l,  frequent  COTT*)  appearance 
in  the  Pageants  [and  71]  and  religious  Enterludes  of  the  har- 
harous  ages;  in  whieh  they  were  eahibited  with  gestures  so 
fiirious  and  frantic,  as  to  hecome  proverhiaL  T7ms  Skelton  20 
speaks  of  Wolsey, 

'^Lyke  Mdhound  in  a  play, 
''No  man  dare  him  withsayey 

Ed,  1736.  p  158. 

And  Bäte  in  his  Acts  of  English  Votaries,  pt,  2d.  says  —  25 
*^Grennyng  like  Termagauntes  in  a  play.''  —  Hence  we 
may  conceive  the  force  ofHamleVs  e/epression  in  Shakespeare, 
where  condemning  a  ranting  player  he  says,  **J  cotdd  have 
^such  a  fellow  whipt  for  ore-do-ing  Tbbmaoant:  it  out-Herod^s 
^^HerodJ'  A,  3.  se.  3.  By  degrees  the  word  came  to  he  »o 
<ipplied  to  any  outrageous  turbulent  persona,  and  at  last  to 
a  violent  hrawling  woman  only\  and  this  the  rather  as,  I 
suppose,  the  ancient  figure  of  Tubmaoant  was  represented, 
after  the  Eastem  mode,  with  long  röbes  or  petticoats, 

t  So  Mr,  Johns,  in  his  Biet.  35 

VII. 

SIR  PATRICK  SPENCE, 
A  SooTTiSH  Ballad, 

—  is  given  from  two  MS  copies  transmitted  from  Scotland. 
In  what  age  the  hero  of  this  hallad  lived,  or  when  this  fatal  40 
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eapedUion  happened  that  proveä  so  destruetive  to  the  Scots^ 
nobles,  I  have  not  been  äble  to  diseover;  yet  am  of  opinion 
that  their  caiastrophe  is  not  cUfogether  toiihcut  foundation 
in   history,   though  it   has   escaped   my  reaearches.    In  the 

6  infancy  of  naviffotiony  auch  as  used  the  northern  seas,  tvere 
very  liäble  to  shiptoreck  in  the  wintry  months:  henee  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  James  the  III^  (a  law  which 
was  frequently  repeated  afterwards)  ^^That  there  he  na  schip 
^frauchted  out  of  the   realm  with  ony  staple  gudes,  fra  the 

10  ^feast  of  Simons  day  and  Jude,  unto  the  feast  of  the  puri- 
^fication  of  our  Lady  called  Canddmess.'^    Jam.  HL  Parlt  w  4 
2.  Ch,  15. 

[In  72]  In  some  modern  copies,  instead  of  Patrick  Spence  hath 
been  substittUed  the  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,   a  famous 

16  Scottish  admirat  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  our  Edw.  IV. 
but  whose  story  hath  noihing  in  common  with  this  of  the 
ballad.  Äs  Wood  was  the  most  noted  warrior  of  Scotlandy 
it  is  probable  that  like  the  Theban  Hercules,  he  hath  en- 
grossed  the  renown  of  other  heröes. 

20  HPHE  king  sits  in  Damferling  toune, 

-■-   Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine: 
0  qnhar  will  I  get  guid  saildr, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine? 

Up  and  spak  an  eldem  knicht,  5 

26  Sat  at  the  kings  rieht  kne: 

Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailör, 
That  sails  npon  the  se. 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  lettSr, 

And  signd  it  wi'  his  band;  10 

30  And  sent  it  to  sir  Patrick  Spence, 

Was  Walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 

A  loud  lauch  lauched  he: 
The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red,  15 

»6  The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 

0  quha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  don  to  me; 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  zeir, 

To  sail  upon  the  se?  20 
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[Mak  73]  Mak  haste,  mak  haste,  my  mirry  men  all, 
Our  gaid  schip  sails  the  morne. 
0  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 

25      Late  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone  6 

Wi'  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arme; 
And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 
That  we  will  cum  to  härme. 

0  our  Scots  nohles  wer  rieht  laith 
30  To  weet  their  cork-heild  shoone;  lo 

Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 
Their  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

0  lang,  lang,  may  thair  ladies  sit 
Wi'  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 
35      Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence  iß 

Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

0  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladies  stand 

Wi'  thair  gold  kems  in  their  hair, 
Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
40  For  they'll  se  thame  na  mair.  20 

Have  owre,  have  owr  to  Aberdour, 

It's  fiftie  fadom  deip : 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 

[Vm.  74]  VIII.  126 

ROBIN  HOODahd  GUY  OFGISBO  BN  E. 

The  Eeader  hos  here  a  bällad  of  Bdbin  Hood  (from  the 
EdUor^s  fdio  MS)  which  was  never  before  printedy  and 
carries  marhs  of  much  greater  anüquUy  than  any  of  ihe 
common  populär  songs  on  this  sv(bject,  30 

The  severity  of  those  tyrannical  foresHawSy  (hat  were  in* 
troduced  hy  our  Norman  hinge,  and  ihe  great  tempiation  of 
breaking  them  by  such  as  lived  near  the  roycU  forests,  at  a 
time  when  the  yeomanry  of  this  kingdom  were  every  where 
trained  up  io  the  long-bow^  and  eacelled  all  other  nations  in  35 
the  art  of  shooting,  must  constantly  have  occasioned  great 
numbers  of  outlaws,  and  especially  of  such  as  were  the  best 
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marksmen,  These  müurdUy  fled  to  tJhe  woods  for  shelter, 
and  forming  into  troopSj  endeavoured  by  thevr  nwmbers  to 
Protect  themselves  from  the  dreadful  penälties  of  their  delin- 
quency,     TJie  ancient  punishment  for  kiUing  the  king^s  deer^ 

5  was  loss  of  eyes  and  castration :  a  punishment  far  worse  than 
death.  This  will  easily  account  for  the  troops  of  handiUij 
tvhich  formerly  lurked  in  the  royal  forestSj  and  from  their 
superior  skül  in  archery  and  knowledge  of  all  the  recesses 
of  those  unfrequented  s'olitudes,  found  it  no  diffictUt  matter 

10  to  resist  or  dude  the  civil  power. 

Ämong  all  these,  none  ever  was  more  famous  than  the 
hero  of  this  baUad:  the  lieads  of  whose  story,  as  collected  by 
Stow,  are  briefly  ihese. 

^In  this   time  [abotU    the   year    1190,    in   the   reign    of 

ir,  ^Richard  Z]  were  mang  robbers,  and  ouilawes,   among  the  2 
[^'tohich  75]  ^which  Robert  Hood,  and  Little  John^  renowned 
^theevesy  continued  in  woods,  dispoyling  and  rdbbing  the  goods 
^of  the  rieh.    They  kllled    none   but  such  as  would  invade 
**tJiem,  or  by  resistance  for  their  own  defence. 

20  ri^^^  Saide  Robert  intertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and 
^^good  archers  tvith  such  spoUes  and  thefts  as  he  got,  upon 
^tohom  four  hundred  (were  they  never  so  strong)  durst  not 
^give  the  onset  He  suffered  no  woman  to  be  oppressed,  vio- 
^latedf   or  otherwise  molested:  poore  mens  goods  he  spared, 

25  ^dboundantlie  relieving  them  with  that,  which  by  theft  he  got 
^from  äbbeys  and  the  houses  of  rieh  carles:  wliom  Maior 
^{the  historian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  theft,  but  of  all 
^theeves  he  affirmeth  him  to  be  the  prince  and  the  most  gentle 
^theefe.^  —  Ännals,  p,  159. 

30  The  personal  courage  of  this  celebrated  outlaw,  his  skill  in 
archery,  his  humanityy  and  especiälly  his  leveUing  principle 
of  taking  from  the  rieh  and  giving  to  the  poor^  have  in  all 
ages  r endered  him  the  favourite  of  the  common  people:  who 
not  content  to  celebrate  his  memory  by  innumeräble  songs  and 

35  stories,  have  erected  him  into  the  dignUy  of  an  earl.  Indeed 
it  is  not  impossible,  but  our  hero,  to  gain  the  more  respect 
from  his  followers,  or  they  to  derive  the  more  credit  to  their 
profession,  may  have  given  rise  to  such  a  report  themselves: 
for  we  find  it  recorded  in  an  epitaph,  which  a  IcUe  antiquarjt/ 

40  pfetends  was  formerly  legible  on  his  tombstone  near  the  nun* 
nery  of  Kirk-lees  in  YorkshirCj  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
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hled  io  death  hy  a  treacherous  nun  to  tvhom  he  applied  for 
pMehotomy. 

jQear  nndentBab  db  latil  sAzan 
Itxij  robert  Bari  of  flnntmgttttt 
nza  axtxx  oer  a|  tfie  «ae  genb  ß 

wx  ptpl  kaulö  Im  robtn  Ijeui 
gtrk  tttlanjj  a»  Ijj  an  t|  tUBtt 
Dtl  OBngiand  nbtr  0t  agen. 
jobitt  24  hol.  bekembri«,  1247. 

&c  Tfwresby's  Ducat.  Leod.  p,  576.  JBio^f.  jBn«.  VL  3933.  lo 

[FjjrL  Ät>;8rM  Additions  and  cobbbctions  in  Vol.  Hl.  p.  335.] 

llt  76]  li  must  he  confessed  fhis  epiiaph  is  suspicious,  hecause 

in  the  most  ancient  poems  on  Böbin  Hood^  there  is  no  mention 

or  hint  of  this  imaginary  earldom.    He  is  expresly  asserted 

io  have  been  a  yeoman*  in  a  very  old  legend  in  verse  pre-  15 

served  in  the  archives  of  the  public  library  <xt  Cambridge^ 

in  eight  pyttbb  or  parts,  printed  in  block  leUer  quarto,  thus 

inscribed  "®  fletB  begtfttnettf  a  l^tcU  qtstt  nf  Kobtjn  ^obz 
"oni  lii«  nxtrjnt  attö  nf  tljB  proub  g^ergfe  nf  Itottgng^am." 

The  first  lines  are,  20 

"Lythe  and  lysten,  gentylmen, 
"jTÄat  be  of  fre  bore  blöde: 
**J  ahall  you  teil  of  a  good  teman, 
*^Hi8  name  weis  Bobin  hode. 

**Bobyn  was  a  proude  out  lawe,  25 

'^Whiles  he  walked  on  grounde; 

*^So  curteyse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one, 

^Was  never  none  yfounde.*'  dke. 

The  Printer  s   colophon  is,    "(ff  Explkit  Ringe  Edwarde 

*^and  Robyn  hode  and  lyttel  Johan.    Enprented  at  London  in  30 

'^  Fletestrete  at  the  sygne  of  the  sone  by  Wynkyn  de  WordeJ^ 

—  In  Mr.  GarricVs  Collection^  is  a  different  edition  ofthe 

same  poem  "C  Imprinted  at  London  upon  the  thre  Crom 

^foharfe  by  Wylliam  Copland,*^   containing  a  little  dramatic 

piece  on  tJie  sübject  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Fri4»r,  not  found  35 

in  the  former  copy  called  "Ä  ntmt  plog  fjor  to  bzplccqzb  VX 

^^ÜÄotfe  gamB0  uenr  plesautite  anb  fuU  of  pastgme.  ot  (/.)  ©." 

[WHAN  77]  TITHAN  shales  beene  slieene,  and  shraddes  füll 

*  T    And  leaves  both  large  and  longe,        [fayre, 

*  See  also  the  foUowing  bdUad,  v,  147.      t  Num.  D.  5.  2.         40 
4:  Old  Plays  Uo.  K.  vol.  10. 
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Itt*8  merrye  walkyng  in  the  fayre  forr^st 
To  heare  the  small  birdes  songe. 

The  woodweete  sang,  and  wold  not  cease,  5 

Sitting  npon  the  spraye, 
5  Soe  lowde  he  wakend  Bobin  Hood, 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay« 

Now  by  faye,  said  jollye  Eobin, 

A  sweaven  I  had  this  night;  10 

I  dreanit  me  of  tow  wighty  yemen, 
10  That  fast  with  me  can  fight. 

Methought  they  did  me  beate  and  binde, 

And  tooke  my  bowe  me  froe; 
Iff  I  be  Robin  alive  in  this  lande,  15: 

Ile  be  wroken  on  them  towe. 

16  Sweayens  are  swift,  sayd  lyttle  John, 

As  the  wind  blowes  over  the  hill; 
For  iff  itt  be  neyer  so  löade  this  night, 

To  morrow  it  may  be  still.  20 

Baske  yee,  bowne  yee,  my  merry  men  all, 
20  And  John  shall  goe  with  mee, 

For  Ile  goe  seeke  yond  wighty  yeomen, 
In  greenwood  where  they  bee. 

[78  Then]  Then  they  cast  on  theyr  gownes  of  grene,      25 
And  tooke  theyr  bowes  ech  one; 
25  And  they  away  to  the  greene  forr^st 

A  shooting  forth  are  gone; 

Untill  they  came  to  the  merry  greenwood, 

Where  they  had  gladdest  to  bee,  30 

There  they  were  wäre  of  a  wight  yeomkn, 
30  That  leaned  agaynst  a  tree. 

A  8 Word  and  a  dagger  he  wore  by  bis  side, 

Of  manye  a  man  the  bane, 
And  he  was  clad  in  bis  capnll  hyde  35 

Topp  and  tayll  and  mayne. 

36  Stand  still,  master,  quoth  litle  John, 

ünder  this  tree  so  grene, 
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And  I  will  go  to  yond  wight  yeoman 
40  To  know  what  he  doth  meane. 

Ahl  John,  by  me  thou  Bettest  noe  störe, 

And  that  I  farley  finde: 
How  often  send  I  my  men  before,  s 

And  tarry  my  seife  behinde? 

45      It  is  no  canning  a  knave  to  ken, 

And  a  man  but  haare  him  speake; 
And  it  were  not  for  bursting  6f  (2.  of)  my  bowe, 
John,  I  thy  head  wold  breake.  lo 

[As  79]  As  often  wordes  they  breeden  bale, 
50  So  they  parted  Bobin  and  John; 

And  John  is  gone  to  Barnesdale: 
The  gatesf  he  knoweth  eche  one. 

But  when  he  came  to  Barnesdale,  is 

Great  heavinesse  there  hee  hadd, 
55      Por  he  fonnd  tow  of  his  owne  fellöwes 
Were  slaine  both  in  a  slade. 

And  Scarlette  he  was  flyinge  a-foote 

Fast  over  stocke  and  stone,  no 

For  the  prond  sheriffe  with  seven  score  men 
60  Fast  after  him  is  gone 

One  shoote  now  I  will  shoote,  qnoth  John, 

With  Christ  his  might  and  mayne; 
Ile  make  yond  sheriffe  that  wende  soe  fast,  26 

To  stopp  he  shall  be  fayne. 

65      Then  John  bent  np  his  long  bende-bowe. 
And  fetteled  him  to  shoote: 
The  bow  was  made  of  tender  bonghe, 
And  feil  downe  at  his  foote.  so 

Woe  worth,  woe  worth  thee,  wioked  wood, 
70  That  ere  thou  grew  on  a  tree; 

For  now  this  day  thon  art  my  bale, 
My  boote  when  thon  shold  bee. 

[His  80]  His  shoote  it  was  bnt  loosely  shott,  ss 

Yet  flewe  not  the  arrowe  in  yaine, 

t  i,  e,  passeSf  paihs,  ridings. 
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For  itt  mett  one  of  the  sherriffes  men,  75 

And  William  a  Trent  was  slaine. 

It  had  bene  better  of  William  a  Trent 

To  have  bene  abed  with  sorrowe, 

5  Than  to  be  that  day  in  tbe  green  wood  slade 

To  meet  with  Little  Jobns  arrowe.  80 

Bnt  as  it  is  said,  wben  men  be  mett 

Fyve  can  doe  more  than  three, 
The  sheriffe  hath  taken  little  John, 
10  And  bonnd  him  fast  to  a  tree. 

Thou  ehalt  be  drawen  by  dale  and  downe,  85 

And  hanged  hye  on  a  hill. 
Bnt  thou  mayst  fayle  of  thy  pnrpose,  qnoth  John, 

If  it  be  Christ  his  will. 

16  Lett  US  leave  talking  of  little  John, 

And  thinke  of  Eobin  Hood,  90 

How  he  is  gone  to  the  wight  yeoman, 
Where  nnder  the  leaves  he  stood. 

Grood  morrowe,  good  fellowe,  sayd  Robin  so  fayre, 
20  ^Good  morrowe,  good  fellow  quo'  hee:" 

Methinkes  by  this  bowe  thou  beares  in  thy  bände    95 
A  good  archere  thou  sholdst  bee. 

[I  am  81]  I  am  wilfalle  of  my  waye,  quo'  the  yeman, 
And  of  my  morning  tyde. 
26  Ile  lead  thee  through  the  wood,  sayd  Eobin; 

Good  fellow,  Ile  be  thy  guide.  100 

I  seeke  an  outläwe,  the  straunger  sayd, 

Men  call  him  Bobin  Hood; 
Rather  Ild  meet  with  that  proud  outläwe 
30  Than  fortye  pound  soe  good. 

Now  come  with  me,  thou  wighty  yeman,  105 

And  Robin  thou  soone  shalt  see: 
But  first  let  us  some  pastime  find 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

35  First  let  us  some  masterye  make 

Among  the  woods  so  even,  110 
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We  may  chance  ta  meete  with  Eobin  Hood 
Here  at  soxae  nnsett  steven. 

They  cutt  tbem  down  two  summer  shroggs, 
That  grew  both  nnder  a  breere, 
115    And  sett  tbem  threeecore  rood  in  twaine  $ 

To  ehoote  the  prickes  y-fere. 

Leade  on,  good  fellowe,  quotb  Bobin  Hood, 
Leade  on,  I  do  bidd  thee. 
y  Nay  by  my  faith,  good  fellowe,  hee  sayd, 

jjj  ^  120        My  leader  thon  8balt  bee.  lo 

[The  82]  Tbe  first  time  Bobin  sbot  at  the  pricke, 
He  mist  bat  an  inch  it  fro: 
The  yeqman  he  was  an  archer  good, 
But  he  cold  never  do  soe. 

125    The  second  shoote  had  the  wightye  yeman,  i5 

He  sh'ot  within  the  garl&nd: 
Bnt  Bobin  he  shott  far  better  than  hee, 
For  he  clave  the  good  pricke  wände. 

A  blessing  upon  thy  heart,  he  sayd; 
130        Good  fellowe,  thy  shooting  is  goode;  2<> 

For  an  thy  hart  be  as  good  as  thy  band, 
Thon  wert  better  than  Bobin  Hoode. 

Now  teil  me  thy  name,  good  fellowe,  sayd  he, 
Under  the  leaves  of  lyne. 
135    Nay  by  my  faith,  quoth  holde  Bobin,  25 

Till  thon  have  told  me  thine. 

I  dwell  by  dale  and  downe,  quoth  hee. 

And  Bobin  to  take  Ime  swome, 
And  when  1  am  called  by  my  right  name 
140        I  am  Guy  of  good  Gisborne.  30 

My  dwelling  is  in  this  wood,  sayes  Bobin, 

By  thee  1  set  right  nought: 
I  am  Bobin  Hood  of  Bamesdale, 

Whom  thou  so  long  hast  sought, 

145    [He  83]  He  that  had  neyther  beene  kithe  nor  kin,       ss 
Might  haye  seen  a  füll  fayre  sight, 
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To  see  liow  together  these  yeomen  went 
With  blades  both  browne  and  bright. 

To  868  how  these  yeomen  togetber  they  fooght 
Two  bowres  of  a  summers  day:  150 

«  Yett  neitber  Eobin  Hood  nor  sir  Guy 

Them  fettled  to  flye  away. 

Bobin  was  reacbles  on  a  roote, 

And  stumbled  at  tbat  tyde; 
And  Guy  was  qnicke  and  nimble  witb-all,  155 

10  And  bitt  bim  npon  tbe  syde. 

Ab  deere  Ladye,  sayd  Kobin  Hoode  tbo, 

Tbat  art  but  motber  and  may\ 
I  tbink  it  was  never  mans  deslinye 

To  dye  before  bis  day.  160 

15  Eobin  tbongbt  on  our  ladye  deere, 

And  soone  leapt  iip  againe, 
And  strait  be  came  witb  a  'backward'  stroke, 
And  be  sir  Guy  batb  slayne. 

He  tooke  sir  Guys  head  by  tbe  hayre,  165 

•20  And  stucke  it  upon  bis  bowes  end: 

Tbou  bast  beene  a  traytor  all  tby  life, 
Wbich  tbing  tnust  bave  an  end. 

{Robin  84]  Robin  puUed  fortb  an  Irisb  knife, 

And  nieked  sir  Guy  in  tbe  face,  170 

-25  Tbat  be  was  never  on  woman  bom, 

Cold  know  wbose  bead  it  was. 

Sayes,  Lye  tbere,  lye  tbere,  now  sir  Guye, 

And  witb  me  be  not  wrotbe; 
IS  tbou  bave  bad  tbe  worst  strokes  at  my  band,     175 
30  Tbou  sbalt  bave  tbe  better  clotbe. 

Robin  did  off  bis  gowne  of  greene, 

And  on  Sir  Guy  did  tbrowe, 
And  bee  put  on  tbat  oapull  byde, 

Tbat  cladd  bim  topp  to  toe.  180 

:35  Tby  bowe,  tby  arrowes,  and  litle  hörne, 

Now  with  me  I  will  beare; 

Ver,  163.  awkwarde.  MS. 
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For  I  will  away  to  Barndsdale, 
To  see  how  my  men  doe  fare. 

185    Robin  Hood  seit  Guyes  bome  to  bis  montb, 
And  a  loud  blast  in  it  did  blow. 
Tbat  beheard  the  sberiffe  of  Nottingbam,  5 

As  be  leaned  nnder  a  lowe. 

Hearken,  bearken,  sayd  tbe  sberiffe, 
190        I  beare  nowe  tydings  good, 

For  yonder  I  beare  sir  Guyes  bome  blow, 

And  be  batb  slaine  Eobin  Hoode.  lo 

[Yonder  85]  Yonder  I  beare  sir  Guyes  bome  blowe, 
Itt  blowes  soe  well  in  tyde, 
195    And  yonder  comes  tbat  wigbtye  yeoman, 
Cladd  in  bis  capull  byde. 

Come  bytber,  come  bytber,  tbou  good  sir  Guy,  iß 

Aske  wbat  tbou  wilt  of  mee. 
0  I  will  none  of  tby  gold,  sayd  Bobin, 
200        Nor  I  will  none  of  tby  fee; 

But  now  I  bave  slaine  tbe  master,  be  sayes, 

Let  me  goe  strike  tbe  knave,  20 

For  tbis  is  all  tbe  meede  I  aske, 
None  otber  rewarde  l'le  bave. 

205    Tbou  art  a  madman,  sayd  tbe  sberiffe, 

Tbou  sboldst  bave  bad  a  knigbtes  fee: 
But  seeing  tby  asking  batb  beene  soe  bad,  25 

Well  granted  it  sbal  bee. 

Wben  Little  Jobn  beard  bis  master  speake, 
210        Well  knewe  be  it  was  bis  steven: 

Now  sball  I  be  looset,  quotb  Little  Jobn, 

Witb  Cbrist  bis  migbt  in  beaven.  30 

Fast  Bobin  bee  byed  bim  to  Little  Jobn, 
He  tbougbt  to  loose  bim  blive; 
215    Tbe  sberiffe  and  all  bis  companye 
G  3  Fast  after  bim  can  drlve. 

[Stand  86]  Stand  abacke,  stand  abacke,  sayd  Bobin;        85 
Wby  draw  you  mee  so  neere? 
Itt  was  never  tbe  use  in  our  countrye, 
220        Ones  shrift  anotber  sbold  beere, 
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Bat  Eobin  pulled  fortb  an  Irysh  knife, 

And  losed  John  band  and  foote, 
And  gaye  him  sir  Guyes  bowe  into  bis  band. 

And  bade  it  be  bis  boote. 

6  Tben  Jobn  be  tooke  Guyes  bowe  in  bis  band,       225 

His  boltes  and  arrowes  ecbe  one: 
Wben  tbe  sberiffe  saw  Little  Jobn  bend  bis  bow, 
He  fettled  bim  to  be  gone. 

Towards  bis  bouse  in  Nottingbam  towne, 
li)  He  fled  fall  fast  away;  230 

And  soe  did  all  tbe  companye; 
Not  one  bebind  wold  stay. 

Bat  be  cold  neitber  ranne  soe  fast, 
Nor  away  soe  fast  cold  ryde, 
15  Bat  Little  Jobn  witb  an  arrowe  soe  broad,  235 

He  sbott  bim  into  tbe  ^backe'-syde. 


*^*  The  Title  of  Sib  was  not  formerly  pectdiar  to  KnightSy 
it  was  given  to  Priests,  and  sometimes  to  very  inferior  per- 
sonages, 

20  [IX.  87]  IX. 

THE  TOWER  OF  DOCTRINE. 

The  Eeader  hos  here  a  specimen  of  the  deseriptive  powers 
of  Stephen  Hatves,  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII,  thd'  now  little  Jenown.    It  is  extracted  from  an 

'iß  ällegorical  poem  of  his  {written  in  1505.)  intitled,  ^^TheHist. 
^of  Graunde  Amoure  <S;  La  Belle  I^ucel^  cälled  the  Palacc 
^ofPleasure,  &c^  4to,  1555.  See  more  of  Hawes  in  Äth,  Ox. 
V,  I,  p.  6.  and  Warton^s  Observ,  v.  2,  p,  105. 

The  following  Stanzas  are  taken  from  Chap,  HL     "How 

30  ^^  Farne  departed  from  Graunde  Amour  and  left  him  with 
'^Governaunce  and  Grace,  and  how  he  went  to  the  Tower  of 
"^ Boctrine,^  —  As  we  are  alle  to  give  no  smäll  lyric  pieee 
of  Hawes' s,  the  Header  will  eacuse  the  insertion  ofthis  extract^ 

T  Loked  about  and  sawe  a  craggy  rocbe, 
35  -^     Farre  in  tbe  west  neare  to  the  element, 

And  as  I  dyd  tben  nnto  it  approcbe, 
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lipon  the  toppe  I  sawe  refalgent 
5  The  royall  tower  of  Moball  Doouusnt, 

Made  of  fine  copper  with  turrets  faire  and  hye, 
Whicb  against  Phebus  shone  so  maryeylously, 

That  for  the  very  pertect  brighteness  s 

Wbat  of  tbe  tower,  and  of  tbe  cleare  sunne, 
10      I  conld  notbyng  bebold  tbe  goodliness 

Of  tbat  palaice,  wbereas  Doctrine  did  wonne: 
Till  at  tbe  last,  witb  mystie  wyndes  donne, 
y  Tbe  radiant  brigbtness  of  golden  Pbebus  lo 

Tl.  q\  Auster  gan  cover  witb  clowde  tenebrous. 

15     [Tben  88]  Tben  to  tbe  tower  I  drew  nere  and  nere, 
And  often  mnsed  of  tbe  great  bygbnes 
Of  tbe  craggy  rocbe,  wbicb  qnadrant  did  appere: 
Bnt  tbe  fayre  tower,  (so  mucb  of  rycbes  in 

Was  all  about,)  sexangled  donbteless; 
20      Gargeyld  witb  graybounds,  and  witb  many  lyons, 
Made  of  fyne  golde,  witb  divers  snndry  dragons. 

Tbe  little  tnrrett  witb  ymages  of  golde 

About  was  set,  wbicb  witb  tbe  wynde  aye  moved        20 

Witb  proper  vices,   tbat  I  did  well  bebolde 
25  About  tbe  towre  :  in  snndry  wyse  tbey  boved 

Witb  goadly  pypes,  in  tbeir  moutbes  itnned, 

Tbat  witb  tbe  winde  tbey  pyped  a  dannce 

Iclipped  Ämour  de  la  hault  plesaunce.  25 

Tbe  teure  was  great  of  marveylous  wydnes, 
30  To  wbicb  tber  was  no  way  to  passe  but  one, 

Into  tbe  teure  for  to  bave  an  intres: 
A  grece  tber  was  ycbyseled  all  of  stone 
Out  of  tbe  rocke,  on  wbycbe  men  did  gone  so 

Up  to  tbe  teure,  and  in  lykewyse  did  I 
35      Wytb  botb  tbe  Grayboundes  in  my  Company  t^ 

Till  tbat  I  came  unto  a  ryall  gate, 

Wber  I  sawe  stondynge  tbe  goodly  Portres, 
Wbycb  exed  me  from  wbence  I  came  alate;  35 

To  wbom  I  gan  in  every  tbinge  expresse 
40  All  myne  adventure,  cbaunce,  and  businesse, 

And  eke  my  name;  I  tolde  her  every  dell: 
Wben  sbe  bard  tbis  sbe  lyked  me  fall  well, 
t  This  aUudes  to  a  former  pari  of  the  Poem. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.  VI.  Q 
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[Her  89]  Her  name,  she  sayd,  was  called  Coustekaukce; 
Into  the  base  coarte  sbe  dyd  me  then  lede, 
Wbere  was  a  fonntayne  depnred  of  pleasannce,       45 
A  noble  sprynge,  a  riall  condayte  bede, 
5  Made  of  fyne  golde  enameled  witb  reed; 

And  on  tbe  toppe  fonr  dragons  blewe  and  stonte 
Tbe  dolcet  water  in  fonr  parte  dyd  sponte. 

Of  wbycbe  tber  flowed  fonre  ryvers  rygbt  clere,     50 
Sweter  than  Nylnsf  or  Ganges  was  tber  odonre; 
10  Tygres  or  Enfrates  nnto  tbem  no  pere: 

I  did  tban  taste  tb'  aromatyke  liconre 
Fragrant  of  fame,  and  swete  as  any  flonre, 
And  in  my  moatbe  it  bad  a  marveyloas  scent         55 
Of  divers  spyces,  I  knewe  not  wbat  it  ment. 

16  And  after  tbys  fartber  fortb  me  brongbt 

Dame  Conntenannce  into  a  goodlye  Hall, 
Of  Jasper  stones  it  was  wonderly  wrongbt: 

The  wyndowes  clere  depnred  all  of  crystall,        60 
And  in  tbe  ronfe  on  bie  over  all 
ao  Of  gold  was  made  a  rygbt  crafty  vyne, 

Instede  of  grapes  tbe  mbies  tbere  did  sbyne. 

Tbe  flore  was  paved  witb  berall  clarified, 

Witb  pillars  made  of  stones  pretions,  65 

Like  a  place  of  pleasore  so  gayely  glorified, 
sc  It  migbt  be  called  a  palace  glorions, 

So  mucb  delectable  and  solacions: 

Tbe  ball  was  banged  bye  and  circnler 

Witb  clotbe  of  arras  in  tbe  riebest  manner.  70  ^^i* 

m.  6  6 

[Tbat  90]  Tbat  treated  well  of  a  fal  noble  story, 

80  Of  tbe  dontye  waye  to  tbe  Tower  Perillons;! 

Howe  a  noble  knygbte  sbonld  winne  tbe  victory 

Of  many  a  serpent  fonle  and  odions. 

t  Nysus.  PC.     t  The  Story  of  the  Poem, 

36  X. 

THE  CHILD  OF  ELLE, 

—  is  given  from  a  fragtnentin  the  Editor  s  folio  MS:  which 
tho^    extremely   defective  and  mtUüaiedj  appeared  to  Jiave  so 
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fnuch  merity  tJiat  H  excited  a  strong  desire  to  attempt  a  com- 
pletion  of  the  siory.  The  Beader  ioill  easily  discover  the 
suppkmentcd  stanzas  hy  their  inferiority^  and  at  the  same 
Urne  he  inclined  to  pardon  ii,  when  he  considers  how  difficult 
it  must  he  to  imitate  the  affecting  simplicUy  and  artless 
beauties  of  the  original. 

Child  tcas  a  title  sometimes  given  to  a  knight.   See  Gloss, 


0 


|N  yonder  hill  a  Castle  Standes, 
With  Walles  and  towres  bedight, 
And  yonder  lives  the  Child  of  Elle,  lo 

A  yonng  and  comely  knighte. 

5        The  Child  of  Elle  to  his  garden  wente, 
And  stood  at  his  garden  pale, 
Whan,  lo!  he  beheld  fair  Emmelines  page 

Come  trippinge  dowue  the  dale.  15 

[The  91]  The  Childe  of  Elle  he  hyed  him  thence, 
10  Y-wis  he  stöode  not  stille, 

And  soone  he  motte  faire  Emmelines  page 
Come  climbing  np  the  hille. 

Nowe  Christo  thee  save,  thou  little  foot-page,  ao 

Now  Christe  thee  save  and  see! 
15      Oh  teile  me  how  does  thy  ladye  gaye, 
And  what  may  thy  tydinges  bee? 

My  lady  shee  is  all  woe-begone, 

And  the  teares  they  falle  from  her  eyne;  25 

And  aye  shee  laments  the  deadlye  feude 
20  Betweene  her  house  and  thine. 

And  here  shee  sends  thee  a  silken  soarfe 

Bedewde  with  many  a  teare, 
And  biddes  thee  sometimes  thinke  od  her,  so 

Who  loved  thee  so  deare. 

:25      And  here  shee  sends  thee  a  ring  of  golde 
The  last  boone  thou  mayst  have, 
And  biddes  thee  weare  it  for  her  sake, 

Whan  she  is  layde  in  grave.  ^ 

For  ah!  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 
:30  And  in  graye  soone  mnst  shee  bee, 
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Sith  her  father  hath  chose  her  a  new  new  love, 
And  forbidde  her  to  thinke  of  thee. 

[Her  92]  Her  fathir  hath  bronght  her  a  carlish  knight, 
Sir  John  of  the  north  connträye, 
5  And  within  three  dayes  shee  mast  him  wedde,        35 

Or  he  vowes  he  will  her  slaye. 

Nowe  hye  thee  backe,  thou  little  foot-page, 

And  greet  thy  ladye  from  mee, 
And  teile  her  that  I  her  owne  true  love 
10  Will  dye,  or  sette  her  free.  40 

Now  hye  thee  backe,  thou  littlö  foot-page, 

And  let  thy  fair  ladye  know 
This  night  will  1  bee  at  her  bowre-windowe, 

Betide  me  weale  or  woe. 

16  The  boye  he  tripped,  the  boye  he  ranne,  45 

He  neither  stint  ne  stayd 
üntill  he  came  to  faire  Emmelines  bowre, 
Whan  kneeling  downe  he  sayd, 

0  ladye,  Ive  been  with  thy  own  true  love, 
ao  And  he  greets  thee  well  by  mee;  50 

This  night  will  he  bee  at  thy  bowre-windöwe, 
And  dye  or  sette  thee  free. 

Kowe  daye  was  gone,  and  night  was  come, 
And  all  were  fast  asleepe, 
26  All  saye  the  ladye  Emmeline,  55 

Who  säte  in  her  bowre  to  weepe: 

[And  93]  And  soone  shee  heard  her  true  loves  voice 
Lowe  whispering  at  the  walle, 
Awake,  awake,  my  deare  lady^, 
30  Tis  I  thy  true  love  call.  60 

Awake,  awake,  my  ladye  deare, 

Come,  mount  this  faire  palfr&ye: 
This  ladder  of  ropes  will  lette  thee  downe, 

De  carrye  thee  hence  awaye. 

35  Nowe  nay,  nowe  nay,  thou  gentle  knight,  65 

Now  nay,  this  may  not  bee; 
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For  aye  should  I  tint  my  maiden  faöie, 
If  alone  I  should  wend  with  thee. 

0  ladye,  thoa  ^ith  a  knighte  so  tme 
70          Mayst  safelye  wend  alone, 

To  my  ladye  mother  I  will  thee  bringe,  s 

Where  marriage  shall  make  ns  one. 

"My  father  he  is  a  baron  holde, 
Of  lynage  proude  and  hye; 
75      And  what  would  he  saye  if  bis  daught^t 

Awaye  with  a  knight  should  fly?  lo 

Ah!  well  I  wot,  he  never  would  rest, 

Nor  bis  meate  shotild  doe  him  no  goode, 
Till  he  had  slayne  thee,  Child  of  Elle, 
80  And  seene  thy  deare  hearts  bloode." 

[0  ladye,  94]  0  ladye,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette,      i5 
And  a  little  space  him  fro, 

1  would  not  care  for  thy  oruel  father, 
Kor  the  worst  that  he  could  doe. 

85      0  ladye  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  sette, 

And  once  without  this  walle,  ao 

I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 
Kor  the  worst  that  might  befalle. 

Faire  Emmeline  sighde,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 
90  And  aye  her  heart  was  woe: 

At  length  he  seizde  her  lilly-white  hand,  as 

And  downe  the  ladder  hee  drewe: 

And  thrice  he  claspde  her  to  bis  breste» 
And  kist  her  tenderlie: 
95      The  teares  that  feil  from  her  fair  eyes, 

Banne  like  the  fountayne  free.  do 

Hee  mounted  himselfe  on  bis  steede  so  talle, 

And  her  on  a  faire  palfräye, 
And  slung  bis  bügle  about  bis  necke, 
100        AM  roundlye  they  rode  awaye. 

All  this  beheard  her  owne  damsMle,  S5 

In  her  bed  whereas  shee  ley. 


/ 
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Quoth  shee,  My  lord  shall  knowe  of  this, 
Soe  I  shall  have  golde  and  fee. 

[Awake,  95]  Awake,  awake,  thon  baion  holde!  105 

Awake,  my  noble  dame! 
5  Yonr  danghter  is  fledde  with  the  Child  of  EUe^ 

To  doe  the  deede  of  shame. 

The  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose, 

And  callde  his  merrye  men  all:  110 

''And  come  thon  forth,  Sir  John  the  knighte, 
10  Thy  ladye  is  carried  to  thralL" 

Fair  Emmeline  scant  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  towne, 
When  she  was  aware  of  her  fathers  men  115 

Come  galloping  over  the  downe: 

15  And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  conntraye : 
''Kowe  stop,  nowe  stop,  thou  false  traitöure, 

Nor  carry  that  ladye  awaye.  120 

For  she  is  come  of  hye  lynäge, 
ao  And  was  of  a  ladye  bome, 

And  ill  it  beseems  theo  a  false  chnrles  sonne 
To  carrye  her  hence  to  scorne." 

Kowe  loud  thou  lyest,  Sir  John  the  knight,  125 

Kowe  thon  doest  lye  of  mee ; 
25  A  knight  mee  gott,  and  a  ladye  me  bore, 

Soe  never  did  none  hy  theo. 

[But  96]  But  light  nowe  downe,  my  ladye  faire, 

Light  downe,  and  hold  my  steed,  130 

While  I  and  this  disconrteons  knighte 
30  Doe  trye  this  ardnons  deede. 

Bnt  light  now  downe,  my  deare  ladye, 

Light  downe,  and  hold  my  horse; 
While  I  and  this  disconrteons  knight  135 

Doe  trye  our  valoors  force. 

35  Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe, 
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While  twixt  her  love,  and  the  carlish  knight 
140        Past  maDy  a  baleful  bJowe. 

The  Child  of  Elle  hee  fought  soe  well, 

As  his  weapon  he  wavde  amaine, 
That  soone  he  had  slaine  the  carlish  knight,  5 

And  layde  him  npon  the  plaine. 

145    And  nowe  the  baron,  and  all  his  men 
Füll  fast  approached  nye: 
Ah!  what  may  ladye  Emmeline  doe? 

Twere  nowe  no  boote  to  flye.  lo 

Her  lover  he  put  his  hörne  to  his  montb, 
150         And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 

And  soone  he  saw  his  owne  merry  men 
Come  ryding  over  the  hill. 

["Nowe  97]  "Nowe  hold  thy  band,  thon  bold  barön,       iß 
I  pray  thee,  hold  thy  band, 
155    Nor  rntbless  rend  two  gentle  bearts, 
Fast  knit  in  true  loves  band. 

Thy  daughter  I  have  dearly  lovde 

Fall  long  and  many  a  day,  20 

But  with  such  love  as  holy  kirke 
160        Hath  freelye  sayd  wee  may. 

0  give  consent,  shee  may  be  mine, 

And  blosse  a  faithfalle  paire: 
My  lands  and  livings  are  not  small,  26 

My  honse  and  lynage  faire: 

165     My  mother  she  was  an  erles  danght^r, 
A  noble  knyght  my  sire  — 
The  baron  he  frownde,  and  tnrnde  away 

With  mickle  dole  and  ire.  30 

Fair  Emmeline  sighde,  faire  Emmeline  wept, 
170        And  did  all  tremblinge  stand: 

At  lengthe  she  spränge  upon  her  knee, 
And  held  his  lifted  band. 

Pardon,  my  lorde  and  father  deare,  35 

This  faire  yong  knyght  and  mee: 
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Trost  me,  bnt  for  the  carlish  knyght,  1*^^  v 

I  ne'er  had  fled  from  thee.  ^^^; 

ni.  H 

[Oft  98]  Oft  bave  yon  callde  your  Emmeline 

Your  darling  and  your  joye; 

6  0  let  not  then  your  harsb  resolves 

Your  Emmeline  destroye.  180 

The  baron  be  stroakt  bis  dark-brown  cheeke, 

And  tumde  bis  beade  asyde 
To  wbipe  awaye  tbe  starting  teare, 
10  He  proudly  strave  to  byde. 

In  deepe  r^volving  tbougbt  be  stoode,  185 

And  musde  a  little  space; 
Tben  raisde  faire  Emmeline  from  tbe  grounde, 

Witb  many  a  fond  embrace. 

16  Here  take  ber,  cbild  of  Elle,  be  sayd, 

And  gave  ber  lillye  band,  190 

Here  take  my  deare  and  only  cbild, 
And  witb  ber  balf  my  land: 

Tby  fatber  once  mine  bonour  wrongde 
20  In  dayes  of  youtbful  pride;  195 

Do  tbou  tbe  injurye  repayre 
In  fondnesse  for  tby  bride. 

And  as  tbou  love  ber,  and  bold  ber  deare, 
Heaven  prosper  tbee  and  tbine: 
20  And  nowe  my  blessing  wend  wi*  tbee, 

My  lovelye  Emmeline.  200 


XL 
[99]  EDOM  0'  GOEDON, 

A    SOOTTISH    BaLLAD, 

SO  —  was  printed  cU  Glasgow^  hy  Bobert  and  Andrew  FouUs^ 
MDCCLV.  Svo.  12  pagea:  —  We  are  indebted  for  üs  publi- 
cation  {with  many  other  väluable  things  in  ihese  volumes)  to 
Sir  Damd  Dalrymple^  Bart,  who  gave  it  as  it  was  preserved 
in  the  memory  of  a  lady^  that  is  now  dead, 

85       The  reader  will  here  find  it  improvedy  and  enlarged  with 
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several  fine  stanzas^  recovered  from  a  fragment  of  the  same 
ballad,  in  the  Editor^s  folio  MS.  It  is  remarkäble  that  the 
latter  is  entitled  Captain  Adam  Carbe,  and  is  in 
the  English  idiom.  But  whether  the  author  was  English  or 
Scotch,  the  difference  originally  was  not  great,  The  English  6 
Ballads  are  generali^  of  the  North  ofEnglandj  tJte  Scottish 
are  of  the  South  ofScotland,  and  of  consequence  the  country 
of  Ballad'Singers  was  sometimes  stibject  to  one  crown,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  and  most  frequently  to  neither,  Most 
of  the  finest  old  Scatch  songs  have  the  scene  laid  within  20  lo 
mües  of  England;  which  is  indeed  all  poetic  ground,  green 
hills,  remains  of  woods,  clear  hroohs,  The  pastoral  scenes 
remain:  Of  the  rüde  chivalry  of  former  ages  happily  nothing 
remains  but  the  ruins  of  the  Castles^  where  the  more  darmg 
and  successful  rötbers  resided.  The  Castle  of  tJie  Bhodes  is  15 
^  fixed  by  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunse  in  Ber- 
wickshire.  The  Gordons  were  anciently  seated  in  the  same 
country,  Whether  this  ballad  hath  any  foundatiön  in  factt  we 
have  not  been  ahle  to  discover.  It  contains  however  but  too 
just  a  picture  of  the  violences  practised  in  the  feudal  times  20 
H  2  all  over  Europe. 

[JFVowlOO]  From  the  different  titles  ofthis  ballad^  it  shoxdd 
seem  that  the  old  strolling  bards  or  minstrels  (who  gained  a  liveli- 
hood  by  reciting  these  poems)  made  no  scruple  of  changing  the 
names  of  the  personages  they  introduced,  to  humour  their  25 
liearers.  For  instance,  if  a  Gordon's  conduct  was  blame- 
ioorthy  in  the  opinion  of  that  age^  the  dbsequious  minstrel 
wouid,  when  among  GordonSj  change  Ute  name  to  Car^  whose 
clan  or  sept  lay  further  west,  and  vice  versa.  In  another 
volume  the  reader  will  find  a  similar  instance,  See  the  song  30 
of  Gl i.  M o R B 1 8,  the  hero  of  which  had  different  names 
given  him,  probably  from  the  same  cause, 

It  may  be  proper  to  mentiony  that  in  the  English  copy, 
instead  of  the  ^Castle  of  the  Rodes^^  it  is  the  '^Castle  of 
BittonS'borrow^  {or  ^Diactours-borrow,*^  for  it  is  very  ob-  35 
scurely  tvritten)  and  ^Capt,  Adam  Carre^  is  cälled  the  ^^Lord 
of  Westerton-town,^  Uniformity  required  that  the  additional 
stanzas  supplied  from  that  copy  should  be  clothed  in  the 
Scottish  orthography  and  idiom:  this  has  therefore  been  at- 
tempted,  though  perhaps  imperfectly.  40 


•  *  •  •  • 
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I 


T  feil  abont  the  Martinmas, 
Qttben  tbe  -wind  blew  scbril  and  canld, 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  bis  men, 
We  mann  draw  to  a  bauld. 

6  And  qubat  a  bauld  sali  we  draw  to,  5 

My  mirry  men  and  me? 
We  wTil  gae  to  tbe  bouse  o'  tbe  Ebodes, 
To  see  tbat  fair  ladie. 

Tbe  lady  stnde  on  bir  castle  wa', 
10  Bebeid  baitb  dale  and  down:  10 

Tbere  sbe  was  wäre  of  a  bo£t  of  men 
Cum  ryding  towards  tbe  toun. 

[0  see  101]  0  see  ze  nat,  my  mirry  men  a'? 

0  see  ze  nat  qubat  I  see? 

16  Metbinks  I  see  a  bost  of  men:  15 

1  merveil  quba  tbey  be. 

Sbe  weend  it  bad  been  bir  luvely  lord, 

As  be  cam  ryding  bame; 
It  was  tbe  traitor  Edom  o'  Gordon, 
20  Quba  reckt  nae  sin  nor  sbame.  20 

Sbe  bad  nae  sooner  buskit  birsel, 

And  putten  on  bir  goun, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  bis  men 

Were  round  about  tbe  toun. 

25  Tbey  bad  nae  sooner  supper  sett,  25 

Nae  sooner  said  tbe  grace, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  bis  men, 
Were  ligbt  about  tbe  place. 

Tbe  lady  ran  up  to  bir  towir  bead, 
30  Sa  fast  as  sbe  could  drie,  30 

To  see  if  by  bir  fair  speecbes 
Sbe  could  wi'  bim  agree. 

£ut  quban  be  see  tbis  lady  saif, 
And  bir  yates  all  locked  fast, 
35  He  feil  into  a  rage  of  wratb,  35 

And  bis  bart  was  all  agbast.  hs 

[Cum  102 1  Cum  donn  to  me,  ze  lady  gay, 
Cum  doun,  cum  doun  to  me: 
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This  night  sali  ye  lig  within  mine  armes, 
40  To  morrow  my  bride  sali  be. 

I  winnae  cum  donn,  ze  fals  6ord6n, 

I  winnae  cnm  down  to  thee; 
I  winnae  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord,  $ 

Tbat  is  sae  far  frae  me. 

45      Give  owre  zour  boase,  ze  lady  fair, 
Give  owre  zonr  boase  to  me, 
Or  I  sali  brenn  yonrsel  tberein, 

Bot  and  zonr  babies  three.  lo 

I  winnae  give  owre,  ze  false  Gordön, 
50  To  nae  sik  traitor  as  zee; 

And  if  ze  brenn  my  ain  dear  babes, 
My  lord  sali  make  ze  drie. 

But  reaeb  my  pistol,  Glaud,  my  man,  15 

And  Charge  ze  weil  my  gnn: 
55      For,  bnt  if  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher, 
My  babes  we  been  andone. 

She  stnde  npon  hir  Castle  wa, 

And  let  twa  bnllets  flee:  20 

She  mist  that  blnidy  bntchers  hart, 
i  60  And  only  raz'd  bis  knee. 

[Set  103]  Set  fire  to  the  honse,  quo'  fals  Gordön, 
All  wood  wi'  dule  and  ire: 
Fals  lady,  ze  sali  me  tbis  deid,  35 

As  ze  brenn  in  the  fire. 

65      Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 
I  paid  ze  weil  zour  fee; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa  stane, 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me?  so 

And  ein  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 
70  I  paid  ze  weil  zour  hire; 

Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa  stane, 
To  me  lets  in  the  fire? 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  hire,  lady;  35 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  fee: 
75      But  now  Ime  £dom  0'  Gordons  man, 
Mann  either  doe  or  die. 


•   •  ••• 
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0  than  bespaik  hir  little  son, 

Säte  on  the  nourioe'  knee: 
Sayes,  Mither  dear,  gi  owre  this  house, 

For  the  reek  it  smithers  me.  80 

s  I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  childe, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  westlin  wind, 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee.  H4 

[0  then  104]  0  then  bespaik  hir  dochter  dear,  85 

10  She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma: 

0  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  tow  me  owre  the  wa. 

They  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 

And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa:  90 

16  But  on  the  point  of  Gordons  spear, 

She  gat  a  deadly  fa. 

0  bonnie  bonnie  was  hir  mouth, 
And  cheny  wer  hir  cheiks, 

And  clear  clear  was  hir  zellow  hair,  95 

^  Whereon  the  reid  bluid  dreips. 

Then  wi'  bis  spear  he  tnmd  hir  owre, 

0  gin  hir  face  was  wan! 

He  sayd,  Ze  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wisht  aliye  again.  100 

35  He  tumd  hir  owre  and  owre  again, 

0  gin  hir  skin  was  whyte! 

1  might  ha  spared  that  bonnie  face 
To  hae  been  sam  mans  delyte. 

[Bnsk  105]  Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a',  t05 

30  For  ill  dooms  I  do  gaess; 

I  cannae  luik  in  that  bonnie  face, 
As  it  lyes  on  the  grass. 

Thame,  Iniks  to  freits,  my  master  deir, 

Then  freits  wil  foUow  thame:  110 

35  Let  it  neir  be  said  brave  £dom  o'  Gordon 

Was  daunted  by  a  dame. 

F.  98,  102.  0  gin,  &c.  a  Scottish  idiom  to  express  areat  ad- 
miration.  V,  109,  110.  Thäme,  &c.  i.  e.  Them  that  (ooh  afler  omens 
of  iU  lucJc,  ill  luck  wül  föllow. 
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Bnt  quhen  the  ladye  see  the  fire 
Cnm  flamiiig  owre  hir  bead, 
115    She  -wept  and  kist  hir  cMldren  twain^ 
Sayd,  Baims,  we  been  but  dead. 

The  Gordon  then  hie  bongill  blew,  ^ 

And  Said,  Awa*,  awa*; 
This  honse  o'  the  Rhodes  is  a'  in  flame, 
120        I  hanld  it  time  to  ga'. 

0  then  bespyed  hir  ain  dear  lord, 

As  hee  cam  owre  the  lee;  ^^ 

He  sied  bis  Castle  all  in  blaze 

Sa  far  as  he  conld  see. 
125     [Then  106]  Then  sair,  0  sair  bis  mind  misgave, 

And  all  bis  hart  was  wae: 
Pnt  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men,  i5 

Sa  fast  as  ze  can  gae. 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 
130        So  fast  as  ze  can  drie; 

For  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang, 

Sali  neir  get  guid  o*  me.  20 

Than  sum  thay  rade,  and  sum  they  rin, 
Fou  fast  out-owre  the  beut; 
135    But  eir  the  foremost  could  get  up, 
Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

He  wrang  bis  bands,  he  rent  bis  bair,  25 

And  wept  in  teenefu'  muid: 

0  traitors,  for  this  cruel  deid 

140        Ze  sali  weep  teirs  o'  bluid. 

And  affcer  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sa  fast  as  he  micht  drie;  so 

And  soon  1   the  Gordon's  foul  bartis  blnid, 

He's  wroken  bis  dear  ladie. 

[XII.  107]  XII. 

AN  ELEGY 

ON  HENRY  FOüRTH  EARL  OF  NORTH-  35 

HUMBERLAND. 

As  U  was  proposed  to  give  specimens  of  the  composition  of 
most  of  our  andent  poets,  the  reader  hos  herean  Eleot  of 
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Skelton'b:  yet  as  this  is  some  lüde  deviation  from  (Air  plan^ 
we  chuse  to  throw  it  to  the  end  of  the  JFiebt  Book,  though 
evidenüy  written  before  some  of  the  preceding, 

The  subject  of  this  poem  is  the  death  ö/'Hbhey  Pbect, 

«  fourth  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  feU  a  victim  to  the  ava- 
rice  of  Henry  VIT.  In  1489  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  hing  a  subsidy  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Bretagne, 
This  tax  was  fou/nd  so  heavy  in  the  Northy  that  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  flanie,     The  E.  of  Northumberland^  then 

10  lord  lieidenant  for  Torkshire,  wrote  to  inform  the  hing  of  the 
discontent,  and  praying  an  ahatement.  But  nothing  is  so  un- 
releniing  as  avarice:  the  Mng  wrote  back  that  not  a  penny 
should  he  abated,  This  message  being  delivered  by  the  earl 
with  too  little  caution,  the  populace  rose,  and  supposing  htm 

16  to  be  the  prompter  of  their  calamity,  broTce  into  his  house 
and  murdered  him  with  several  of  his  attendants:  who  yet 
are  charged  by  Shelton  with  being  bachward  in  their  duty 
on  this  occasion,  This  melancholy  event  happened  at  the 
earVs  seat  at  Cochlodge,  near  Thirshe,  in  Torhshire^  April  28. 

30  1489.     See  Lord  Bacon,  &c. 

\If  108]  If  the  reader  does  not  find  much  poetical  merit 
in  thi^  old  poem,  {which  yet  is  one  of  Shelton^s  best)  he  will 
see  a  strihing  picture  of  the  State  and  magnificence  hept  up 
by  our  ancient  ncbüity  during  the  feudal  times,     This  great 

25  earl  is  described  here  as  having  among  his  menial  servants, 
KNioHTs,  8QUIBES,  and  eveti  BAEOHs:  see  v.  82.  183.  &c. 
Which  however  different  from  modern  mannerSy  was  (?.  was 
formerly  not  corr.)  not  unusual  with  our  greater  haronsj 
whose  Castles  had  all  the  splendour  and  Offices  of  a  roydl 

30  court^  before  the  Laws  against  Betainers  äbridged  and  limited 
tJie  number  of  their  attendants. 

«ToHN  Skblton,  who  commonly  styled  himsdf  Poet 
Laureat,  died  June  21.  1529.  The  following  poem,  which 
appears  to  Jtave  been  written  soon  after  the  event,  is  prinied 

26  from  an  ancient  edUion  of  his  poems  in  bl,  let,  l2mo,  1568. 
—  It  is  addressed  to  Henry  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  is  prefaoed,  &c.  in  the  following  manner :^ 

Poeta  Skelton  Laureatns   libellam   snum  metrice  alloquitur. 

Ad  dominum  properato  meum  mea  pagina  Percy, 
-40  Qui  Northumbrorum  jura  paterna  gerit. 


'*  »^    '••  •••     •     • 
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Ad  nutum  celebris  tu  prona  repone  leonis, 

Quseque  suo  patri  tristia  justa  ***  {l,  oano  corr.) 

Ast  übi  perlegit,  dubiam  snb  mente  volutet 
FortuDam,  cuncta  quse  male  fida  rotat. 

Qui  leo  sit  felix,  &  Nestoris  occupet  annos,  6 

Ad  libitum  cujus  ipse  paratus  ero. 

Skblton  Laubeat  upon  thb  doloubs  (l,  dolobus)  dethb  and 

MUCH    LAMENTABLE    CHAUNOE    OF    THE    MOST    HOVOEABLE 
£bLE    OF    NOBTHUMBEBLANDE. 

T  Wayle,  I  wepe,  I  sobbe,  I  sigh  fnl  sore  lo 

-*-  The  dedely  fate,  the  dolefnlle  desteny 
Of  hym  that  is  gone,  alas!  witbont  restore, 
[Of  109]  Of  the  bloudt  royall  descending  nobelly; 
5         Whose  lordshyp  doutles,  was  slayne  lamentably 

Thorow  treson  again  him  compassed  and  wronght;  ig 

Trew  to  bis  prince,  in  word,  in  dede,  and  thonght. 

Of  hevenly  poems,  0  Clyo  calde  by  name 
In  the  colege  of  mnsis  goddess  hystoriall, 
10  Adras  the  to  me,  whiche  am  both  halt  I  {l.  and  COPT.)  lame 

In  eleot  nteraunce  to  make  memoryall:  20 

To  the  for  souccour,  to  the  for  helpe  I  call 

Mine  homely  mdnes  and  dryghnes  to  expell 

With  the  freshe  waters  of  Elyconys  well. 

15  Of  noble  actes  annciently  enrolde, 

Of  famons  pryncis  and  lordes  of  astate,  25 

By  thy  report  ar  wont  to  be  extold, 

Regestringe  trewly  every  formare  (JL,  formare)  date; 
Of  thy  bonntie  after  the  nsnall  rate, 
20  Eyndell  in  me  suche  plenty  of  thy  nobles, 

These  sorowfnlle  dit^s  that  I  may  shew  expres.  3o 

In  sesons  past  who  hath  herde  or  sene 
Of  formar  writyng  by  any  presidente 
That  vilane  hastarddis  in  their  farious  tene, 
25       Fnlfyled  with  malice  of  froward  entente, 

Confetered  togeder  of  common  concente  ^ 

t  Henry^  first  E,  of  NorthumberUmd,  was  hegotten  (l.  hörn 
corr,)  of  Mary  daughter  to  Henry  E,  of  LaneasUr,  seeofid  son 
cf  K.  Henry  IIL  —  He  was  also  lineaUy  deeeended  from  Godfrey 
Duke  of  Bräbantf  son  of  the  Emperour  uharletnagney  by  Gerberga 
niece  to  Lothar  K,  of  France,    See  Cambden  Brit.  40 
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Falsly  to  slee  theyr  most  singnler  good  lord? 
It  may  be  registrede  of  shamefull  recorde. 

[So  HO]  So  noble  a  man,  so  valiannt  lord  and  knyght, 

Fulfilled  witb  honor,  aa  all  the  world  doth  ken;     30 
6        At  bis  commanndement,  wbich  bad  botb  day  and  nygbt 
Enygbtes  and  squyers,  at  every  season  wben 
He  calde  npon  tbem,  as  meniall  bonsbold  men: 
Were  not  tbese  commons  nncarteis  karlis  of  kind 
To  slo  tbeir  owu  lord?  Grod  was  not  in  tbeirmynd.  35 

10         And  were  not  tbey  to  blame,  I  say  alao^ 

Tbat  were  aboute  bim  bis  owne  servants  of  trust, 
To  sufPre  bim  slayn  of  bis  mortall  fo? 

Fled  away  from  bym,  let  bym  ly  in  tbe  dust: 
Tbey  bode  not  tili  tbe  rekening  were  discust.         40 
lö         Wbat  sbuld  I  flatter?  wbat  sbuld  I  glose  or  paint? 
Fy,  fy  for  sbame,  tbeir  bartes  were  to  faint. 

In  England  and  Fraunce,  wbicb  gretly  was  redouted; 

Of  wbom  botb  Flaunders  and  Scotland  stode  in  drede ; 
To  wbom  great  estates  obeyed  and  lowted;  45 

20       Amayny  (l.  A  m.)  of  rüde  villayns  made  bym  for  to  blede : 

Unkindly  tbey  slew  bim,  tbat  bolp  tbem  oft  at  nede : 
He  was  tbeir  bnlwark,  tbeir  paves,  and  tbeir  wall, 
Yet  sbamfully  tbey  slew  bym ;  tbat  sbame  mot  tbem  befal. 

I  say,  ye  comoners,  wby  wer  ye  so  stark  mad?         50 
25  Wbat  frantyk  frensy  fyll  in  your  brayne? 

Wbere  was  your  wit  and  reson,  ye  sbould  bave  bad? 
Wbat  wilful  foly  made  yow  to  ryse  agayne 
Your  naturall  lord?  alasf  I  can  not  fayne. 
Ye  armed  you  witb  will,  and  left  your  wit  bebynd;  55 
30  Well  may  you  be  called  comones  most  unkynd. 

[He  111]  He  was  your  cbefteyne,  your  sbelde,  your  obef  defence> 
Eedy  to  assist  you  in  every  time  of  nede: 
Your  worsbyp  depended  of  bis  excellence: 
Alas!  ye  mad  men,  to  far  ye  did  excede:  60 

36  Your  bap  was  nnbappy,  to  ill  was  your  spede: 

Wbat  moved  you  againe  bim  to  war  or  to  fygbt? 
Wbat  aylde  you  to  sie  your  lord  agayn  all  rygbt? 

Tbe  ground  of  biis  quarel  was  for  bis  soverain  lord, 
Tbe  well  eonceming  of  all  tbe  hole  lande,  65 
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Demandyng  suehe  dnties  as  nedes  most  acord 

To  the  riglit  of  bis  prince  wbich  ahold  not  be  withatand ; 
For  whose  caase  ye  slew  bim  witb  your  owne  band: 

Bnt  bad  bis  noble  men  done  wel  tbat  day 
70  Ye  bad  not  been  able  to  bave  eayd  bym  nay.  5 

But  tber  was  fals  packing,  or  eis  I  am  begylde; 

How  be  it  tbe  mater  was  evydent  and  playne, 
For  if  tbey  bad  occupied  tbeir  spere  and  tbeir  sbilde, 

Tbis  noble  man  dontles  bad  not  bene  slayne. 
75       Bnt  men  say  tbey  wer  lynked  witb  a  donble  obaine,  10 

And  beld  witb  tbe  comones  nnder  a  oloke, 
YTbieb  kindeled  tbe  wild  fyr  tbat  made  al  tbis  smoke. 

Tbe  commons  renyed  tber  taxes  to  pay 

Of  tbem  demannded  and  asked  by  ihe  kynge; 
80  "Witb  one  voice  importune,  tbey  plainly  sayd  nay:  16 

Tbeybuskttbem  onabusbment  tbemselfe  in  balle  tobring: 
Agayne  tbe  kyngs  plesnre  to  wrestle  or  to  wring, 
Blnntly  as  bestis  witb  beste  and  witb  crye 
Tbey  sayd,  tbey  forsed  not,  nor  carede  not  to  dy. 

85   [Tbe  113]  Tbe  nobelnes  of  tbe  nortb  tbis  valiant  lord  and  ^ 
As  man  tbat  was  innoeent  of  treobery  or  traine,     [knigbt, 
Fresed  fortb  boldly  to  witbstand  tbe  mygbt, 

And,  lyke  marciall  Hector,  be  fangbt  tbem  agayne, 
Yygorously  npon  tbem  witb  migbt  and  witb  maine, 
90  Tmstyng  in  noble  men  tbat  were  witb  bim  tbere:  25 

Bnt  al  tbey  fled  from  bym  for  falsbode  or  fere. 

Barones,  knygbtes,  sqniers  and  all, 

Togetber  witb  servanntes  of  bis  famnly, 
Tnmed  tbeir  backe,  and  let  tbeir  master  fal, 
95       Of  wbome  tbey  counted  not  a  flye; 

Take  np  wbose  wold  for  tbem,  tbey  let  bim  ly. 
Alasf  bis  gold,  bis  fee,  bis  annaal  rent 
Upon  suebe  a  aort  was  ille  bestowd  and  spent. 

He  was  environd  abonte  on  every  syde 
100    Witb  bis  enemyes,  tbat  were  starke  mad  and  wod6;  35 
Yet  wbile  be  stode  be  gave  tbem  wonndes  wyde: 
Alas  for  rutb!  wbat  tbongbe  bis  mynd  were  gode, 
Bis  oorage  manly,  yet  tber  be  sbed  bis  blöde! 

EdüI.  Sprach-  und  Llieratnrdenkin.    VI.  7 
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AI  left  alone,  alas!  he  foughte  in  yayne; 

For  cruelly  among  them  ther  he  was  slayne.  105 

Alas  for  pite!  that  Percy  thus  was  spylt 

The  famous  erle  of  Northumberland: 
6         Of  knyghtly  prowfes  the  sword  pomel  and  hylt, 

The  myghty  lyon  doutted  by  se  and  lande! 

0  dolorons  chaunce  of  fortunes  froward  hande!    110 
What  man  remembryng  howe  shamfnlly  he  was  slaine, 
From  bitter  weping  himself  can  restrain?  i 

10  [0  oruell  113]  0  cruell  Mars,  thou  dedly  god  of  war! 
0  dolorons  tewisday,  dedicate  to  thy  name, 
When  thon  shoke  thy  sworde  so  noble  a  man  to  mar!  115 
0  ground  nngracions,  nnhappy  be  thy  fame, 
Which  wert  endyed  with  rede  blond  of  the  same! 
16         Most  noble  erle!  0  fonle  mysnryd  gronnd 
Where  on  he  gat  bis  finall  dedely  wonndel 

0  Atropos,  of  the  fatall  systers  thre  120 

Goddes  most  crnel  nnto  the  lyfe  of  man, 
All  merciles  in  the  is  no  pit^! 
20  0  homicide,  which  sleest  all  that  thon  can, 

So  forcibly  upon  this  erle  thon  ran, 
That  with  thy  sword  enharpit  of  mortall  drede,       125 
Thon  hit  asonder  his  perfight  vitall  threde! 

My  wordes  nnpnllysht  be  nakide  and  playne, 
26  Of  anreat  poems  they  want  ellnmynynge; 

But  by  them  to  kno wiege  ye  may  attayne 

Of  this  lordes  dethe  and  of  his  mnrdrynge.  130 

Which  whils  he  lyved  had  fuyson  of  every  thing, 
Of  knights,  of  sqnyers,  chyf  lord  of  tonre  and  towne 
80         Tyl  fykkell  fortune  began  on  hym  to  frowne. 

Paregall  to  dukes,  with  kynges  he  might  compare, 
Snrmonntinge  in  honor  all  erles  he  did  exoede,    135 

To  all  conntries  aboute  hym  reporte  me  I  dare. 
Lyke  to  Eneas  benigne  in  worde  and  dede, 
86  Valiant  as  Hector  in  every  marciall  nede, 

Pnident,  discrete,  circnmspect  and  wyse, 

Tyll  the  channce  ran  agayne  hym  of  fortunes  düble  dyse.  1 40  ^^^• 

[What  114]  What  nedeth  me  for  to  extoll  his  fame 
With  my  rüde  pen  enkankered  all  with  rust? 
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Wbose  noble  actes  Show  worshiply  bis  name, 
Transendyng  'far'  myne  bomely  mnse,  that  mnste 
145     Yet  Bomewbat  wrigbt  suppriaed  witb  berty  lust, 
Truly  reportyng  bis  right  noble  estate, 
Immortally  wbicbe  is  immacnlate.  5 

His  noble  blöde  never  destayned  was, 

Trew  to  bis  prince  for  to  defend  bis  rygbt, 
150Doblene68  batyng,  fals  maters  to  compas, 

Treytory  and  treson  be  banysbt  out  of  sygbt, 
Witb  trntb  to  medle  was  al  bis  boll  delygbt,  lo 

Afi  all  bis  oonntrey  can  testyfy  tbe  same: 
To  sie  snobe  a  lorde,  alas,  it  was  great  sbame 

155  If  tbe  bole  quere  of  tbe  musis  nyne 

In  me  all  onely  wer  set  and  comprysed, 
Enbretbed  witb  tbe  blast  of  influence  devyne,  is 

As  perfytly  as  could  be  tbougbt  or  devised; 
To  me  also  all  tbougb  it  were  promised 
160  Of  lanreat  Fbebns  boly  tbe  eloquence, 
All  were  to  lytell  for  bis  magnificence. 

0  yonge  lyon,  but  tender  yet  of  age,  20 

Grow  and  encrease,  remembre  tbyn  estate, 
God  tbe  assyst  unto  tbyn  berytage, 
165     And  geve  tbe  grace  to  be  more  fortunate, 
Agayn  rebellyones  arme  to  make  debate, 
And,  as  tbe  lyone,  wbicbe  is  of  bestes  kynge,  25 

3  TJnto  tby  subjectes  be  curteis  and  benynge. 

[I  pray  115]  I  pray  God  sende  tbe  prosperous  lyfe  and  long' 
1 70    Stable  {l,  Stabille  corv^  tby  mynde  constant  to  be  and  fast, 
Eygbt  to  mayntayn,  and  to  resyst  all  wronge, 
All  flatteryng  faytors  abbor  and  from  tbe  cast,  30 

Of  foule  detraction  God  kepe  tbe  from  tbe  blast, 
Let  double  delyng  in  tbe  bare  no  place, 
175  And  be  not  lygbt  of  credence  in  no  case. 

Witb  bevy  cbere,  witb  dolorous  bart  and  mynd, 
Eebe  man  may  sorow  in  bis  in  ward  tbougbt,  35 

Tbis  lords  deatb,  wbose  pere  is  bard  to  fynd 
AI  gife  Englond  and  Eraunce  were  tborow  saugbt. 
180     AI  kynges,  all  princes,  al  dukes,  well  tbey  ought 
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Both  teoipoxall  an4  fipiritnal  for  to  complayne 
This  noble  man,  that  crewelly  was  slayne. 

More  speoially  barons,  and  thoie  knygtes  bold, 
And  all  otber  gentilraen  with  bim  entertejned 
6  In  fee,  as  menyall  men  of  bis  bonsold,  185 

Wbom  be  as  lord  -worsbyply  mainteyned: 
To  sorowful  weping  tbey  ongbt  to  be  constreined, 

As  oft  as  tbey  call  to  tbeyr  remembraance^ 

Of  ther  good  lord  tbe  fate  and  dedely  cbaunce. 

10  Perlese  ({.  0  peirlese  corr.)  prince  of  beven  emp^ryall,  1 90 

Tbat  witb  one  werde  formed  al  tbing  of  nougbte; 
Heven,  hell,  and  ertbe  obey  nnto  tby  call; 
Wbicb  to  tby  resemblance  wondersly  bast  wrongbt 
All  mankynd,  wbom  tbon  füll  dere  bast  bongbt, 
16  Witb  tby  blond  precious  our  finaunce  tbou  did  pay  195 

And  US  redemed,  from  tbe  fendys  pray:  i  ^ 

[To  116]  To  tbe  pray  we,  as  prinoe  incomparable, 
As  tbon  art  of  mercy  and  pyte  tbe  well, 
Tbon  bring  nnto  tby  joye  etenainable 
20  Tbe  sonU  of  tbis  lorde  from  all  dannger  of  bell,  200 

In  endlos  blys  witb  tbe  to  byde  and  dwell 
In  tby  palace  above  tbe  orient, 
Wbere  tbon  art  lord,  and  Ood  omnipotent. 

0  qnene  of  mercyi  0  lady  fall  of  grace, 
26  Mayden  ipost  pnre,  and  goddes  moder  dere,  205 

To  sorowfnl  bartes  cbef  comfort  and  solace, 
Of  all  women  0  flowre  witbont  pere, 
Pray  to  tby  son  above  tbe  sterris  clere, 
He  to  vonobesaf  by  tby  mediacion 
30  To  pardon  tby  servant,  and  bringe  to  salyacion.      210 

In  joy  triumpbannt  tbe  bevenly  yerarcby, 
Witb  all  tbe  bole  sorte  of  tbat  glorious  place, 

His  sonll  mot  receyve  into  tbeyr  Company 
Tborow  bonnty  of  bym  that  formed  all  solace: 
Wel  of  pite,  of  mercy,  and  of  grace,  215 

The  father,  the  sonn,  and  tbe  holy  gbost 

In  Trinitate  ona  6od  of  myghts  moste. 

THE  BJND  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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Kupferstich :  rechts  ein  Harfner,  neben  ihm  ein 
Kind,  eine  Broadside  Ballade  in  Händen  und 
singend;  in  der  Mitte  ein  Postament,  auf  dem 
einige  Broadsides  —  Ballad  of  the  Jew,  Robin 
Hood,  Constant  Snsannah  —  liegen,  links  daran 
gelehnt  ein  Dichter  (Sbakspere)  laoscbend. 
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BALLADS  TBAT  iLLüBTRATE  SHAKESPEARE. 

Our  greai  äramatic  poet  hcmng  occasioneUlp  guoted  mäny 
ancient  bälladsj  and  even  taken  the  plot  of  am,  if  not  more, 
12  cf  his  plays  from  among  them,  it  was  judged  proper  topre- 
[serve  118]  serve  as  many  of  these  as  coüld  he  recovered,  änd  lo 
that  fhey  might  he  the  more  easily  found,  to  eahibit  them  in 
6ne  eolUctive  view.  This  Sboohd  Book  is  therefore  set  apatt 
for  the  reception  of  such  haXlads  as  are  quoted  hy  Sha&k- 
iriPEASE,  or  eonfribuie  in  any  degree  to  illustrere  his  ivriting^: 
this  heing  the  principäl  point  in  view,  the  candid  reader  will  is 
pardon  the  admission  of  some  pieces,  that  have  no  other  Mnd 
ef  merU. 

The  design  of  this  book  heing  of  a  Dramatic  tendeticy, 
it  may  not  he  mprcperly  introduced  with  a  few  ohservations 

ON    THB    ORIOIN     OF     THE     EkQLZSH    8TAOB,      (tnd    ON    THE    CONDUCT    OF    90 

ouB  PIB8T  Dravatio  pobtb  :  a  suhject,  which  though  not  unsuc- 
eessfidly  handled  hy  severäl  good  writers  already*,  wUl  yet 
perhaps  admit  of  some  farther  illustration. 

*  Bp.  WarburUm*8  Shdkesp.  vol.  5.  p.  338.  —  Pref  to  Dodsley^s 
Cid  Plays,  —  Biccobont's  Aeet.  of  Theat.  of  Europe.  -  » 
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On 

THE    ObIOIK    OF    TBE    EnGLIBH    StAOE, 

It  is  well  knoton  that  dramaJtic  poetry  in  this  and  most 

6  other  nations  of  JEurope  owes  üs  origin^  or  at  hast  its  re- 
vivält  io  those  religioua  shotvs,  which  in  the  dark  ages  toere 
usuälly  eahibiied  on  the  more  sdemn  festivals,  At  those 
times  they  were  tcont  to  represent  in  the  churches  the  lives 
and  miracles  of  the  saints,    or  some  of  the  more  important 

10  stories  of  scripture.  And  as  the  most  mysterious  subjects  were 
frequently  chosen,  stich  as  the  Incarnation,  Passion,  and  Be- 
surrection  of  Christ,  d^c.  these  eahUntions  acquired  the  gener al 
name  o/  Mystebies.  At  first  they  were  pröbably  a  kind 
of  dumb  shews,   intermingled^  it  may  be,  with  a  few   short 

15  Speeches;  at  length  they  grew  into  a  regulär  series  of  con- 
nected dialogues,  formally  divided  into  acts  and  scenes.  Spe-- 
cimens  of  these  in  their  most  improved  State  (being  at  best 
but  poor  artless  composifions)  [may  119]  may  be  seen  among^ 
Dodsley^s  Old  Plays  and  in  Osborne^s  Hab lb y ah  M i bcel. 

20  How  they  were  exhibited  in  their  most  simple  form,  we  may 
learn  from  an  ancient  novel  {oflen  quoted  by  our  old  dramatie 

poets*)  intitied  .  ♦ .  a  mertie  %z%i  of  o  man  tffot  was  jcalleb 

QjDn)ksloi0t,  (S;c.  being  atranslati^m  from  the  Dutch  la/nguagey 
in  which  he  is  named  Ulenspiegle.   HowleglaSf  whose  waggish 

26  tricks  are  the  subject  of  this  book,  after  many  adventures 
comes  to  live  with  a  priest,  who  mdkes  him  his  parish-clark. 
This  priest  is  described  as  keepi^g  a  lehan  or  concubinCy. 
who  had  but  one  eye,  to  whom  Eowleglas  owed  a  grudge  for 
reveaiing  his  rogueries  to  his  master.     The  story  thus  pro- 

30  ceeds, ....  '^And  than  in  the  meane  season,  white  Howleglas 
^was  paryshe  clarkCy  at  Easter  they  should  play  the  resur- 
^rection  of  our  lorde:  and  for  because  than  the  men  wer  not 
^learned,  nor  couLd  not  read,  the  priest  toke  his  leman,  and 
^put  her  in  the  grave  for  anÄungell:  and  this  seing  Howlt- 

35  ^glas,  toke  to  hym  iij  of  the  symplest  persons  that  were  in 
^the  towne,  that  played  the  iij  Maries;  and  the  Person  \i.  e. 
^Paarson  or  Bector]  played  Christe,  with  a  baner  in  his  hand. 

*  See  Ben  Jonson's  Poetaster,  Act.  3.  sc.  4.  and  his  Masgue 
of  the  Fortunate  Isles. 
^        t  Howleglas  is  said  in  the  Preface  to  have  died  in  M.CCCC.L^ 
At  the  end  of  the  bock,  in  M.CCG.L. 
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'^Than  smde  Eowleglas  to  the  symple  persons,  Whan  the 
'^Aungel  asheth  you,  whome  you  sehe,  you  may  saye,  The 
'^parsons  leman  with  ohne  iye,  Than  it  fortuned  that  the 
^'tyme  was  come  that  they  mtist  playe^  and  the  Angel  asked 
'^them  tohom  they  sought^  and  than  sayd  they,  as  Howleglas  5 
'''hOid  shewed  and  lerned  them  afore,  and  than  answered  they, 
"  We  sehe  the  priests  leman  mth  one  iye.  And  than  the 
^prieste  might  heare  that  he  was  mocked.  And  whan  the 
.*^priestes  leman  herd  that,  she  arose  oui  of  the  grave,  and 
'^would  have  smyten  with  her  fist  Howleglas  upon  the  cheke,  lo 
14  '^btd  she  missed  him  and  smote  one  of  the  simple  persans  that 
^played  one  of  [**^ä6  120]  the  ihre  Maries;  and  he  gave  her 
^another;  and  than  töke  she  him  by  the  heare  [hmr];  and 
'^that  seing  his  wyfe,  came  rimning  hastely  to  smite  thepriestes 
^^leaman;  and  than  the  priest,  seeing  this,  aaste  down  hys  haner  is 
''^and  went  to  helpe  his  woman,  so  that  the  one  gave  the  other 
*^8ore  stroJceSy  and  made  great  noyse  in  the  churche.  And 
"than  Howleglas  seyng  them  lyinge  together  by  the  eares  in 
Hhe  bodi  ofthe  churche,  went  his  way  out  of  the  viilage,  and 
"came  no  more  theref^  20 

As  the  old  Mysteries  frequently  required  the  representation 
of  some  aUegorical  personage,  such  as  Death^  Sin,  Charity, 
Faith,  and  the  like,  by  degrees  the  rüde  poets  of  those  un- 
lettered  ages  began  to  form  compleat  dramatic  pieces  consis- 
ting  intirely  of  such  personißcations.  These  they  intitled  25 
MoBAL  Plays,  or  Mo  ralities.  The  Mysteries  were  very 
inartificial,  representing  thescripture  stories  simply  according 
to  the  letter*  Bnt  the  Moralities  are  not  devoid  of  invention ; 
they  eahibit  outlines  of  the  dramatic  art ;  they  contain  some- 
thing  of  a  fable  or  plot,  and  even  attempt  to  delineate  cha-  3o 
racters  and  manners.  I  have  now  before  me  two  that  were 
printed  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  in  which  I  thinh 
one  may  plainly  discover  the  seeds  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy: 
for  which  reason  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  them  both. 

One   of  them   is   intitled  ©oerif  iKlcm*.     The  subject  of  35 
this  piece  is  the  summoning  ofman  out  ofthe  world  by  death; 
and  its  moral,  that  nothing  will  then  avail  him  but  a  tvell- 

t  (9).  Ittt^nr^ntel^  *  *  *  bvi  PtiUpm  (S^i^itiv^:  without  date,  in 

4to.  hl,  Let,  among  Mr,  Garrick^s  Old  Plays.  K.  vol.  10. 

*  See  a  farther  account  of  this  play  in  Vol.  2.  p.  104.  105.  40 
where  instead  of  „  Wynkyn  de  Worde"^   read  Bycharde  Pynson''. 
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spent  life  and  (he  eomfarts  of  rdiffum.  Thia  subject  and 
moral  are  opened  in  a  numologue  spoken  hy  the  HasaKHeER 
{for  (hat  Ufas  the  name  generäUy  given  hy  cur  ancestors  to 
(he  proloffue  an  thekr  rüde  siage:)  then  Gtod^  ia  r^nresentedt 

6  who  after  aame  gener äl  complain(8  on  the  degeneracp  ofman- 
kind,  caXU  for  [Dxth  121]  Dbth  a/nd  Orders  him  to  bring  he- 
fore  hie  tribtmal  Ev BKr-MAH,  for  so  is  called  the personage  who 
represents  the  human  race,  Etebt-kav  appeara^  cmd  receives 
the  summons  with   aU  the   vnarhs   of  confusian  and  terror, 

10  When  Beath  is  wU^drown^  Every-man  applies  for  retief  in 
this  distress  to  FEL1.0W8HIP,  Kindbbo,  Goods,  or  Biches, 
but  they  successiueiy  renounce  and  forsäke  him.  In  this  dis- 
consolate  State  he  betäkes  himself  to  Good-dbj>b8,  who  after 
upbraiding  him  with  his  long  neglect  ofherf^  introduces  him 

16  to  her  sister  Kvowlbdob,  and  she  leads  him  to  the  ^^holy 
man  Confbssiob"  who  appoints  him  penance:  this  he  inflicts 
upon  himself  on  the  stage^  and  then  withdraws  to  receive  the 
sacraments  of  the  priest.  On  his  retum  he  begins  to  wax 
faintf  and  after  STMunttrm,  Bbavtt,  Discbetioh  andFim 

ao  WiTs*  have  all  iaken  their  final  leave  of  him,  graduaXly  ex- 
pires  on  the  stage;  Good-dedes  stiU  accompanymg  him  to  the 
lasi.  Then  onAüvaBLL  descends  to  sing  his  reqniem:  and 
the  epüogue  is  spoken  hy  a  person,  called  Dootour,  who  re- 
capitulaies  the  whole  and  delivers  the  moral^ 

26         ''(ID.  This  memoriaU  wen  may  haoe  in  myndCy 
'*  Ye  herers,  take  it  of  worth  old  and  yonge, 
^'And  forsdke  pryde,  for  he  disceyveth  you  in  (hende, 
*^And  remembre  Beauth,  Five  WUtSj  Strength  and  Discreeion, 
^''They  aU  at  last  do  Every-man  forsake, 

30         *^Save  his  Good  Dedes  there  dothe  he  take: 
^'But  beuHtre,  for  and  ihey  he  smäUy 
^Before  €hd  he  hath  no  helpe  at  oU/'  dte. 

From  this  short  analysis  it  may  he  öhserved,   that  Ofotr^' 

Mtcn  is  a  grave  solemn  piece,  not  without  some  rüde  attempts 

«6  to  exciie  (error  and  pity,  and  therefore  may  not  improperly 

he  referred  to  the  dass  of  tragedy.     It  is  remarkable  that  in 

this  [old  133]  old  simple  drama  the  fable  is  conducted  upon 

:^  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  he  meant. 

t  Those  (j^Hwe-mentianed  are  male  charaeters, 
40         *  i.  e,  the  Five  Senses.    These  are  freqnenüy  exMbüed  ifpon 
the  Spanish  stage:  (see  Biceohoni  p,  98.)  hut  cur  morälist  hos  re- 
presented  them  aJl  hy  one  personage. 
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ihe  strictest  model  ofthe  Greek  traffedy,  The  action  is  smply 
one,  the  Urne  of  acHon  is  that  of  ihe  Performance^  the  scene  is 
never  chcmgedy  nor  the  stage  ever  empty.  Etbby  mah  tJie 
hero  of  the  pieee  after  his  first  appmrcmee  never  withdrawSy 
except  when  he  goes  out  to  receive  the  sacraments,  which  eoüld  ^ 
not  well  he  exhibited  in  public;  and  during  his  absence 
Knowlbdob  discants  on  the  excellence  and  power  ofthe 
priesthood,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Qreek  chortcs. 
And  indeed  except  in  the  eircumstance  of  Every-man^s  ex- 
piring  on  the  stage,  the  Sampson  Ägon,  of  Milton  is  hardly  lo 
formed  on  a  severer  plan. 

The  other  play  is  entitled  ^i&^Bttmttt*  and  bears  no 
distant  resemblanee  to  comedy:  its  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to 
eahibit  characters  and  manners,  its  plot  being  much  less  re- 
gtdar  than  the  foregoing,  The  prologue  is  spohen  by  Pitt  is 
represented  under  (he  character  of  an  aged  pügrim,  he  is 
joyned  by  Cohtemplacyoh  and  PsESErBBANCE  two  holy 
men,  who  after  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  declare 
their  resolution  of  stemming  the  torrent.  Pity  then  is  Uft 
upon  the  stage,  and  presently  found  by  Fbbwtel,  represen-  20 
ting  a  lewd  debauchee,  who  with  his  dissolute  companion 
Imaoinaciob  relate  their  manner  of  life^  and  not  without 
humour  describe  the  stews  and  other  places  of  base  resort, 
They  are  presently  jomed  &yHicK-8coBNEB,  who  is  drawn 
OS  a  libertine  returned  from  travel,  and  agreeably  to  his  name  25 
^offs  at  religion,  These  three  are  described  as  extremely 
fncious,  who  glory  in  every  act  of  wickedness:  at  lengfh  two 
of  them  quarret,  and  Pitt  endeavours  to  part  the  frag:  on 
this  they  fcdl  upon  him,  put  htm  in  the  Stocks^  and  there  leave 
him.  Pity  then  discants  in  a  kind  of  lyric  measure  on  the  30 
profligacy  of  the  age^  and  in  this  Situation  is  found  by  Per- 
severance  and  ContemplacUm^  who  set  him  at  libertyj  and  ad- 
fnse  him  to  go  in  seareh  of  the  delinquents.  As  soon  as  he 
is  gone  FrewiU  appears  again;  and^  after  relating  in  a  very 
Comic  manner  some  of  his  rogueries  and  escapes  from  justice^  35 
is  rebuked  by  ihe  two  holy  [men,  133]  men,  who,  after  a 
long  ältercationj  at  lengih  convert  him  and  his  libertine-cotn- 
pamon  Imaginaeion  from   their  vicious  course  of  life:   and 

hl,  Let.  M 
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then  the  play  ends  wiih  a  feto  verses  from  Ferseverance  hy 
tcay  of  epilogue.  This  and  every  Maraiity  I  have  seen  can- 
clude  toHh  a  solemn  prayer,  They  are  all  oftkem  in  rhyme; 
in  a  hind  of  loose  stanßa,  intermixed  with  disHchs. 

5  It  woiüd  he  needless  to  point  oul  the  absurdities  in  the 
plan  and  conduct  of  the  foregoing  play:  they  are  evidently 
great,  It  is  sufficient  to  öbserve,  that^  bating  the  moral  and 
rdigious  reflections  of  Pity^  Sc,  the  piece  is  of  a  comic  castj 
and  contains  a  humorous  dispiay  of  some  of  the  vices  ofthe 

10  age.    Indeed  the  atUhor  has  generaUy  been  so  little  attentive 

to  the  allegory,   that  we  need  only  Substitute  other  names  to 

his  personages,  and  we  have  real  characters  and  living  tnanners. 

We   see   then   that    the   tcriters  of  these  Moralities  were 

upon  the  very  threshold  of  real  Tragedy  and  Comedy ;   and 

16  therefore  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  Tragedies  and  Comedies 
in  form  soon  after  took  place,  especially  as  the  revival  of 
learning  about   this  time   brought  them  acquainted  tcith  the 
Boman  and  Grecian  modeis, 

Ät  what  period  of  time  Ihe  Mysteries  and  Moralities  had 

20  iheir  rise  it  is  difficult  to  discover,    JBoly  plays  representing 
the  miracles  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  appear  to  have  been 
no  novelty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  and  a  lighter  sort  of 
Interludes   were   not   then  unhnown*.     In  Chaucers  Time 
^'Flays  ["o/"  124]  "o/"  Miracles^   were  the  common  resort  of 

26  idle  gossips^.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  Henry  the  YIItKs 
reign  Moralities  were  so  common,  that  John  Bastei,  brother- 
i/n-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  conceived  a  design  of  making 
them  the  vehicle  of  science   and  natural  philosophy,     With 

this  View  he  pvblished  %.  Ä  tietö  tntßrlttbe  aiib  a  nterg 
30  jof  %  ttoture  of  tlje  ttit  elemcnte  beclonjnge  maittj  proper 

*  See  Fitz-Stephens' 8  description  of  Londofi,  preserved  by  Stow,. 
Londonia  pro  spectaculis  theatralibns,  pro  ludis  scenicis,  ludos 
habet  sanctiores,  representationes  miracaloram,  &c.  He  is  thought 
to  haf)e  written   in  the  B,  of  Uen.  IL  and  to  have  died   in  tliat 

36  of  Bich.  L  It  is  true  at  the  end  of  his  book  we  find  mentioned 
Heoricum  regem  tertium;  but  as  it  comes  in  between  the  names  of 
the  Empress  Maud  and  Thomas  Becket,  it  is  probably  a  mistake  of 
some  transcriber  for  Henricura  regem  ij,  as  it  might  he  written 
in  MS,    From  a  passage   in   his  Chap.   De  Religione,  it  shotdd 

io  seem  that  the  hody  of  St,  Thomas  Becket  was  just  tlien  a  new 
acquisition  to  the  Öiurch  of  Canterbury, 

+  See  Prohgue  to  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  v,  558.  Urry's  Ed, 
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pomt0  of  ptrt|lo0opt(t|[  natttraU,  cmb  of  dpers  straunge- 

lonblJB,*  (S;c.     It  is  observable  that  the  poet  speaks  of  the 
discwery  of  America  as  then  recent; 

—  "TTt^Äm  th%8  XX  yere 

'^Westwarde  he  founde  neto  landes  5 

*^That  we  never  harde  teil  of  hefore  thisy^  dte, 

The  West  Indies  were  di^covered  hy  Colunilus  in  1492^ 
tchich   fixes  the  writing   of  this  play  io  about  1510.     The 
play  of  Qtrk-StorttBr  was  probably  somewhat  more  ancient, 
as  he   still  more  imperfectly  alludes  to  the  American  disco-  10 
veries,  under  the  name  of^Uhe  Newe  founde  Ilonde,'^  sign,  A,  vij, 

It  appears  frotn  the  prologue  of  the  play  of  The  Four  Ele- 
ments j  that  Interludes  were  then  very  common:  The profession 
of  Playeb  was  no  less  common;  for  in  an  old  satire  intüled 
(EiOdliC  ffjOreUeS  ßtAzf  the  author  enumerates  all  the  most  15 
[common  125]  common  trades  or  cMings,  as  ^'Carpenters, 
Coopers,  Joyners,  <S:c.  and  among  others,  Player »  ihd*  it 
mvst  be  acknowledged  he  has  placed  them  in  no  very  repu-- 
table  Company, 

^T  LA  TB  BS,  purae-eutters,  money-hatterers,  ^ 

^^Golde-washers^  tomblers,  jogeUrs, 

^^Fardoners^  &CP  Sign,  B.  vj, 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  old  Morälities  of  Rick  Scorner^ 
Every-man,  <&c.  there  is  no  kind  of  stage  direction  for  the 
exits  and  entrances  of  the  personages,  no  dinision  of  acts  and  25 
scenes,     But  in  the  moral  interlude   of  Cnsttf  l!uOJentU0 1, 

*  Mr,  Garriek  has  an  imperfect  copy,  Old  Plays  I.  voh  3. 
The  Dramatis  Person(B  are,  "C  The  Messengere  [or  Prologue] 
'* Natwre  naturale,  JSumanyte,  Studyous  Desire,  Sensuall  Appetyte, 
*^The  Taverner,  Experyence,  Ygnoraunce,  {Also  yf  ye  lyste  ye  30 
*^may  brynge  in  a  dysgysynge.Y  Afterwards  foüows  a  table  of  the 
matters  handUd  in  the  interlude,  Among  which  are  ^C.  Of  eerteyn 
^conclusions  prouvynge  y*  the  yerthe  must  nedes  be  rounde,  and 
Hhat  it  hengyth  in  myddes  of  the  fyrmamentf  <tc,  **(Sj,  Of  cer- 
Heyne  points  of  cosmography ....  and  of  dyvers  straunge  regyons,  ss^ 
^. ,. .  and  of  the  new  founde  landys  and  the  maner  of  the  people.*^ 
This  pari  is  extremely  curious,  as  it  shows  w?Mt  notions  were 
entertained  of  the  new  American  discoveries, 

t  Pr,  at  the  Sun  in  Fleet-st,  by  W.  de  Worde.  no  date.  bl.  L.  Üo, 
:f  Described  in  vol,  2.  pag.  104.    The  Dramatis  Persona  of  ^ 
this  pieee  are^  (ID.  Messenger.    Lusty  JuvenhM,    Oood  Counsaill, 
Knowledge,  Sathan  the  devyU,  Hypocrisie.  FeUowship,  Abominable- 
lyving,  [an  Harlot.]    Gods-mercifid'promises,^ 
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written  under  Edw.  VI.  the  esnts  and  entranees  htgin  to  he 
noted  in  the  vnargin:  at  lenglh  in  Q.  EligabMs  reign  Mo- 
ralities  appeared  formally  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  unth 
a  regulär  prologue,  Sc.  One  of  the$e  is  reprinied  hy  Dadsleg. 
«  In  the  time  of  Hen,  VIIL  one  or  ttoo  dramatic  pieces 
had  heen  published  imder  the  classicäl  names  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy*j  bat  ihey  appear  not  to  have  heen  intended  for 
populär  use:  it  was  not  tili  the  religiom  ferments  had  svib- 
sided  that  the  public  had  lelsure  to  attend  to  dramatic  poetry. 

10  J«  the  reign  of  Elie.  Tragedies  and  Comedies  hegan  to  ap- 
pear in  form,  and  could  the  poets  have  persevered,  the  first 
modeis  were  good.  (&üxbübVit9  a  regulär  tragedy,  was  acted 
in  1561.  [See  Arnes  p,  316.]  and  Gascoigne,  in  1566,  caihi- 
bited  Socastai   a  translation  from  Euripides,  as  also  ^\jt 

16  i^ttppodieSi  a  regulär  comedy,  from  Ariosto:  near  thirty  years 
hefore  any  of  Shakespeare" s  were  printed, 

[The  126]  The  people  however  stiU  retained  a  relish  for 
their  old  Mysteries  and  Morälities^j  and  the  populär  dra- 
matic poets  seem  to  have  made  them  their  modeis,  The  graver 

^  sort  of  MoralUies  appear  to  have  given  hirth  to  our  modern 
Tragedy;  as  our  Combdt  evidently  took  Us  rise  from  the 
lighter  itüerludes  of  that  kind.  And  as  most  of  ihese  pieces 
contain  cm  absurd  mixture  of  religion  and  huffoonery^  an 
eminent  critic  \\  has  well  deduced  from  thence  the  origin  of 

26  cur  tmnatural  TRAai-ooMSDiss.  Even  afler  the  people 
had  heen  accusfomed  to  Tragedies  and  Comedies^  Moralities 
still  hept  their  ground:  one  of  them  intUuled  9ÜJt  VlttO  Ctt- 
stomt  ^f^c^  printed  so  late  a^l57S:  at  length  they  assumed 
the  name  o/*Masqubs|,  and  with  some  classiectl  improvemenis, 

30  *  Bp.  Bede  had  applied  the  name  of  Tragedy  to  his  Mystery 
of  fBnt^  |lnnnto0f  in  1538.  In  1540  John  Pälsgrave,  B.D,  had 
re-pubUshed  a  Latin  comedy  eaXUd  ^ttAtäStS^i  with  an  English 
Version.  Holingshed  even  tSs  ti«,  thaJt  so  early  as  1520,  the  hing 
had  ''a  goodUe  comedie  of  Plautus  plaied*^  before  him  at  Green- 

36  wich :  but  he  does  not  say  in  what  Janguage.  See  vol  3.  pag,  850. 
4=  The  generdl  reception  the  old  Moralities  had  upon  the  stage 
wiU  aceount  for  the  fondness  of  aU  our  first  poets  for  aUegory. 
Sübjects  of  ihis  kind  were  famiUar  to  every  body. 

II  Bp.  WarbuH.  Shakesp.  V,  5.    f  In  Dods.  Old  Plays,  V.  I 

40  X  In  some  of  these  appeared  charaeters  fuU  as  extraordinary 
as  in  any  of  the  old  Moralities.  In  Ben.  Jonson^s  masque  of 
djn$tntas  1616,  one  of  the  personages  is  Mingkd  Pyb. 
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J^ecanne  in  ihe  iwo  fMowing  reigns  the  favourife  entertaintnents 
of  ihe  cmrU 

As  for  the  old  Myaieries^  which  ceased  to  be  acted  after 
ihe  reforwation^  they  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  a  third  species 
of  stage  eahibition^  whieh,  though  now  confounded  with  Tra-  s> 
gedy  and  Comedy^  wert  hy  our  first  dramatic  writers  considered 
OS  quite  disHnct  from  them  both:  these  toere  Historical  Plays, 
or  Historie 8,  a  species  of  dramatic  writing^  which  resem- 
bled  the  old  Mysteries  in  represefUing  a  eeries   of  historical 
events  simply  in  the  Order  of  time  in  which   they   happened,  la 
without  any  regard  to  the  three  great  unities.     These  pieces 
seem  to  differ  from  Tragedy^  just  as  much  as  Historical  poems 
do  fr<mL  Epw:  as  the  Fharsalia  does  from  thc^hteid,     WJiat 
might  contribute  to  mäke  dramatic  poetry  take  this  turn  was, 
that  soon  after  the  Mysteries  ceased  to  be  ea:hibited,  there  was  15 
pubUshed  a  large  cdlection  of  poetical  narratives^  called  Wlft 

;Mtrrjonr  fbr  iKagt0trate0§,  wherän  a  great  number  of  the 

[most  137]  most  eminent  characters  in  JEnglish  history  are 
drawn  rdating  thdr  own  misforiunes.  This  book  was  populär 
and  of  a  dramatic  cast^  and  therefore^  as  an  elegant  writer  \\  ao 
hos  well  observed,  might  have  its  influence  in  producing  Hi- 
storie Plays.  These  narratives  probably  furnished  the  sub- 
jeets,  and  the  ancient  Mysteries  suggested  the  plan. 

That  our  old  writer s  considered  Historical  Plays  cts  somewhat 
distinct  from  Tragedy  and  Comedy^  appears  from  numberless  25 
passages  of  their  works.  ^^Of  lote  daySf  says  Stow,  instead 
^^of  those  stage^playes*  have  been  used  CotnedieSy  Tragedies, 
^^EnterludeSj  and  Historie»  both  true  and  fained.'^  Survey 
of  London^,  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcherj  in  ihe  prcHogue  to 

Wit  Captam,  say,  :x> 

^*Thi8  is  nor  Cotnedy,  nar  Tragedy ^ 
*^Nor  Hl  ST  OB  Y." 

Polonius  in  l^omltt  commends  the  actors,   as  the  best  in 

the  World  ^^either  for  Tragedie,   ComediCj  Hibtobie,  Pasto- 

rall/'  dkc.   And  Shakespeare's  friends,  Heminge  and  Condell,  35 

in  the  first  folio  edit.  of  his  plays^   in  1623,  have  not  only 

inUtled  their  book  *^Mr.    WiUiam  Shäkespeare's  Comedies, 

§  The  first  part  ef  tOiieh  was  printed  in  1559. 

I]  CaUd.  of  Boyäl  and  Noble  aufhöre,  vol.  L  p.  166,  7. 

*  The  Creation  of  ihe  world,  acted  at  Skinners-weU,  in    1409.  m 

t  Sße  Mr.  WarUm^s  ObservaHans,  vol  2.  p.  109. 
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HisTOBiBs,  and  Tragedies/*  but  in  their  Table  of  Contents 
have  arranged  them  under  those  three  several  heads :  placing 
in  the  dass  o/'Hibtobibb,  **jr.  John,  Bichard  IL  Henry 
IV.  2  pts.  Henry  V.  Henry  VI.  3  pts.   Bichard  HL   and 

»  Henry  VIIL 

This  distinction  deserves  the  attention  of  the  critics:  for  if 
it  he  the  first  canon  of  sound  criticism  to  examine  any  worh 
by  those  ruJes  the  author  prescribed  for  his  observance,  then 
we  ought  not  to  try  Shakespeares  Hibtobieb  by  the  general 

10  laws  of  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  WJiether  the  rule  itsdf  be 
vicums  or  not,  is  another  inquiry:  but  certainly  we  ought  to 
examine  a  worh  only  by  those  principles  according  to  which 
it  was  composed.  This  would  save  a  deal  of  impertinent 
criticism, 

15  [We  128]  We  have  now  brought  the  inquiry  as  low  as 
was  intended,  but  cannot  quit  it  without  remarking  the  great 
fondness  of  our  forefathers  for  dramatic  entertamments :  not 
fewer  than  ninetebn  play-houses  had  been  opened  before  the 
year  1633,  when  Prynne  published  his  Histriomastia*.    From 

30  this  ioriter  we  learn  that  '^töbacco,  wine,  and  beerf"  were  in 
those  days  the  usuS  accomodations  in  the  theatre,  eis  now  at 
Sadlers  Wells.  With  regard  to  the  ancient  prices  ofadmission ; 
That  playhouse  called  fÄß  Hopk  had  five  di/ferent  priced  seats 
from  sia-pence  to  hälf-a-crown^.     Some  Houses  had  Pbnky 

3R  benches  ||.  The  ^Hwo-penny  gallery'^  is  mentioned  in  the  Proh  to 
Beaum,  and  Fletchers  Woman  Haler:  And  seais  ofthree-pence 
and  a  groat  in  the  passage  of  Prynne  last  referred  to,  But  the 
general  price  of  what  is  now  called  the  Pxt  seems  to  have 
been  a  Shilling Ji-,     The  time  of  eahibition  was  early  in  the 

«0  afternoon,  their  plays  being  gener ally  acted  by  day'light%. 
All  femakparts  were  pcrformed  by  men,  no  actress  (l.  no  English 

*  He  speaks  in  p,  492,  of  the  play-houses  in  BishopsgiUe-Street, 
and   on  Ludgate- Hill,  which  are  not  among   the  sbvbntben 
enumerated  in  Pref  to  Dodsley's  Old  Plays, 
:j0        t  P.  822.        :^  Induct,  to  Jonsons  Barthölomew-Fair. 

\\  8o  a  M8»  of  Oldys,  from  Tom  Nash,  on  old  pamphlet-toriter, 

i  Shakesp»  Prot  to  Hen,  viij,  —  Beaum,  and  Fletch,  Prol,  to 

the  Captain,  and  to  the  Mad-lover,    The  Fit  pröbably  had  its 

name  from  one  of  the  Play-houses  having  been  a  Cock-pit, 

^        It  Biogr,  Brit  I.  117.  n.  —  Overbury's  Charact.  of  an  actor, 

—  ioen  in  the  reign  of  Cha,  IL  plays  began  at  3  in  the  afternoon. 
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Actress  COTT.)  heing  ever  seen  on  ihe  public  siage  before  the 
civil  wars.  And  as  for  the  play-house  furniture  and  ornch 
^^mentSj  "they  haä  no  other  scenes  nor  decorations  of  the 
*^stage,  but  only  old  tapestry,  and  the  stage  strewed  with 
^*rushes,  with  habits  accordingly^:''  as  we  are  assured  in  A  a 
Short  Biscourse  on  the  English  Stage^  subjoined  to  Flecknoe*s 
Love's-Kinqdom,  1674.  12mo. 

[1.  ADAM  129]  I. 

ADAM  BELL,  CLYM  OF  THE  CLOIJGH, 

AND  WILLIAM  OF  CLOUDESLY,  lo 

—  were  three  noted  outlawSj  tchose  sJclll  in  archery  rendered 
ihem  formerly  as  famotcs  in  the  North  of  England,  as  Böbin 
Hood  a/nd  his  fellows  were  in  the  midland  counties.  Their 
place  of  residence  was  in  the  forest  of  Englewoodj  not  far 
from  CarlisUi  (caUed  in  the  ballad  English-wood^  which  is  i5 
pröbably  the  trm  etymology,)  When  they  lived  does  not  appear. 
The  author  of  the  common  ballad  on  ^'The  Pediobbb,  Edu- 
NATION,  AND  MABBiAGB  OF  RoBiN  HooD,"  mokes  thcm  con" 
temporary  with  Böbin  Hood^s  father^  in  order  to  give  him 
ihe  honour  of  beating  ihem.  This  seems  to  prove  that  they  20 
were  generally  thought  to  have  lived  before  the  populär  hero 
cf  Sherwood. 

Our  northern  archers  were  not  unhnown  to  their  southern 
countrymenj  their  excellence  at  the  long-bow  is  often  alluded 
to  by  our  ancient  poets,  Shakespeare,  in  his  comedy  of^Mvon  25 
adoe  about  nothing, "^  Act  I.  makes  Benedtcke  confirm  his 
resolves  of  not  yielding  to  love,  by  this  protestation,  ^^Ifldo, 
**hang  me  in  a  bettle  like  a  cat*,   and  shoot  at  me,  and  he 

§  Puttenham  teUa  %i8  they  used  Vizards  in  his  time,  ^partly  to 
^supply  the  want  of  playcrs,  tohen  there  were  moe  parte  then  there  ^o 
^were  persans,  or  that  it  was  not  thought  meet  to  trouble  . . .  princes 
**chamber8  with  too  many  fo'OcesJ^  [Art  of  Eng,  Föes,  1589.  p,  26.] 
From  the  last  clause,  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chiefly  used  in 
the  Masques  at  Court. 

*  Bottles  formerly  were  of  leather;  ihough  perhaps  a  wooden  35 
boUle  miglit  be  here  meant,  It  is  stiU  a  divereion  in  Seotland  to 
hang  up  a  cat  in  a  small  cask  or  firkin,  half  fiUed  with  soot:  and 
then  a  pareel  of  elowns  on  horseback  try  to  beat  out  the  ends  of 
it,  in  Order  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  eseaping  before  the  Contents 
faU  upon  them.  40 
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^^thai  hits  me,  let  him  he  clapt  on  ihe  Shoulder  and  ccdled'y 
Adam:**    meaning  Asam    Bxll,    ob    Thedbäld  rightly   ob*  jq  ^ 
[serves  130]  serves,  who  refera  to  ane  or  iwo  other  passages 
in  cur  old  poets  wherein  he  is  mentioned.     The  Oxford  editor 

6  hoLS  also  well  conjectured  (hat  ^^ Abraham  Cupid^^  in  Eomea 
and  Jiüietj  A.  2.  sc.  1.  should  be  "Adam  Cupid,'*  in  aUusion 
to  our  archer,  Ben  Jonson  has  mentioned  Clym  o'  thb 
Clouoh  in  his  Alchemisfj  Act  L  sc.  2.  And  Sir  William 
Davenantj  in  a  mock  poem  of  his,  called  '^Thb  long  vacation 

10  in  London,'  describes  the  Atomeys  and  JProciors,  as  making 

matches  to  meet  in  IHnsbury  fields, 

"With  loynes  in  canvas  bow'oase  tyde; 
^  Where  arrowes  stick  with  miekle  pride; 
^,.,Lihe  ghosts  of  Adam  Bell  and  Cltmms. 
16  ^Sol  sets  for  fear  ihey'l  shoot  at  Ä»m." 

Works,  p,  291.  fol  1673. 

TJie  fcXUming  staneas  will  be  judged  firom  the  stile^  oriho- 

graphy,  and  numibers,  to  be  very  ancient:  they  are  given  fram 

an  old  black'letfer  quarto,  3tnpdnte)^  otCoitbxm  in  ffDttflmnje 

^  b9  VP^Utjam  OToplanl)  («o  daie):  corrected  m  some  place» 
by  another  copy  in  the  editors  folio  M8.  In  ihat  völume  this^ 
bidlud  is  foUowed  by  another^  intüled  TouNeE  Gloüdb8]:.bs, 
bei$^  a  conHnuaHon  of  the  preseni  story^  and  reeiting  the 
adventures  of  WHUam  of  Cl4mdesly*s  son:   but  greatly   in* 

as  ferior  to  this,  both  in  merü  and  antiquity. 

Pakt  ths  Fibst. 

IICEBY  it  was  in  grene  fortet 
^^   Amonge  the  leyte  grene» 
Whena  men  hont  east  and  weat 
90  Wytb  bowee  and  airowes  kene; 

To  ryse  the  dere  out  of  thejr  denne;  S 

Suobe  fiiglites  bath  ofte  bene  sene; 
Ab  by  thre  yemen  of  the  north  conntrey, 

By  them  it  is  I  meane. 

«6       [The  131]  The  one  of  them  hight  Adam  Bei, 

The  other  Glym  of  the  Glongh,  l6 

The  thyrd  waa  William  of  Clondealy, 
An  aroheir  geod  ynongh. 

They  were  ontlawed  for  Yenyson, 
40  llieee  yemen  eyeiyehone; 
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15      They  swore  them  bretbren  npon  a  day, 
To  Englyshe  wood  for  to  gone. 

Now  lith  and  lysten,  gentylmen, 

That  of  myrthe  loveth  to  here : 
Two  of  them  were  singele  men,  5 

20  Tbe  tbird  bad  a  wedded  fere. 

Wyllyam  was  tbe  wedded  man, 

Mncbe  more  tban  was  bys  care: 
He  sayde  to  bys  bretbren  upon  a  day, 

To  Carleil  be  wold  fare;  10 

25      For  to  speke  witb  fayre  Alyoe  bis  wife, 
And  witb  bys  obyldren  tbre. 
6y  my  trontb,  sayde  Adam  Bei, 
Not  by  tbe  connsell  of  me: 

For  if  ye  go  to  Carleil,  brotber,  15 

K  2  30  And  from  tbys  wylde  wode  wende, 

[If  133]  If  tbe  justice  may  yon  take, 
Your  lyfe  were  at  an  ende. 

If  tbat  I  come  not  to-morowe,  brotber, 

By  pryme  to  you  agayne,  20 

35      Truste  not  eis,  but  tbat  I  am  take, 
Or  eise  tbat  I  am  slayne. 

He  toke  bys  leave  of  bis  bretbren  two, 

And  to  Carleil  be  is  gon: 
Tbere  be  knocked  at  bis  owne  wind6we  26 

40  Sbortlye  and  anone. 

Wber  be  you,  fayre  Alyce  my  wyfe, 

And  my  obyldren  tbre? 
Lygbtly  let  in  tbyne  own  busbände 

Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslft.  30 

45      Alas!  tben  sayde  fayre  Alyce, 
And  sygbed  wonderous  sore, 
Tbys  place  batb  ben  besette  for  you 
Tbys  balfe  yere  and  more. 

Now  am  I  bere,  sayde  Cloudesle,  35 

50  I  wold  tbat  in  I  were: 

Ver.  24.  Caerlel.  in  P,C»  passim. 

Engl.  Sprach-  nnd  Llteratnrdenlcin.    VI.  8 
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Now  fetclie  US  meate  and  drynke  ynougbe, 
And  let  us  make  good  obere. 

[She  133]  She  fetched  hym  meate  and  drynke  plenty^, 
Lyke  a  true  wedded  wyfe; 
6  And  pleased  hym  with  that  she  had,  55 

Whome  she  loved  as  her  lyfe. 

There  lay  an  old  wyfe  in  that  place, 

A  lytle  besyde  the  fyre, 
Whych  Wyllyam  had  found  of  charyty^ 
10  More  than  seven  yere.  60 

Up  she  rose,  and  forth  she  goes, 

Evel  mote  she  spede  therefoore; 
Eor  she  had  not  set  no  fote  on  ground 

In  seven  yere  before. 

16  She  went  unto  the  justice  hall,  65 

As  fast  as  she  could  hye: 
Thys  nyght  is  come  unto  thys  town 
"Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslyö. 

Thereof  the  justice  was  füll  fayne, 
20  And  so  was  the  shirife  also:  70 

Thou  shalt  not  trauaill  hether,  dame,  for  nought, 
Thy  meed  thou  shalt  have  or  thou  go. 

They  gave  to  her  a  ryght  good  goune 
Of  scarlate,  and  of  graine: 

35  She  toke  the  gyft,  and  home  she  wente,  75 

And  couched  her  doune  agayne.  k  4 

[They  134]  They  rysed  the  towne  of  mery  Carleile 
In  all  the  haste  they  can; 
And  came  thronging  to  Wyllyames  house, 
30  As  fast  as  they  might  gone.  80 

There  they  besette  that  good  yem^n 

About  on  every  syde: 
Wyllyam  hearde  great  noyse  of  folkes, 

That  theyther-ward  they  hyed. 

36  Alyce  opened  a  back  wyndow,  85 

And  loked  all  aboute, 

Ver.,  85.  shop  window.  P.  C. 
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She  was  wäre  of  the  justice  and  shirife  bothe 
Wyth  a  füll  great  route. 

Alas!  treason,  cryed  Alyce, 
Ever  wo  may  tliou  be! 
90    Goe  into  my  ebamber,  basband,  she  sayd,  9 

Swete  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslö. 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  bucler, 
Hys  bow  and  hys  obyldren  thre, 
95    And  wente  into  hys  strengest  Chamber, 

Wliere  he  thonght  surest  to  be.  lo 

Fayre  Alyce,  like  a  lover  true, 
Took  a  pollaxe  in  her  bände: 
[He  135]  He  shal  be  deade  that  here  commeth  in 
100        Thys  dore,  whyle  I  may  stand. 

Cloudesle  bente  a  wel-good  bowe,  i5 

That  was  of  trusty  tre, 
He  smot  the  justise  on  the  breat, 

That  hys  arowe  brest  in  three. 

105    A  curse  on  bis  harte,  »aide  William, 

Thys  day  thy  cote  dyd  on!  ao 

If  it  had  ben  no  better  then  myne, 
It  had  gone  nere  thy  bone. 

Yeld  the  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  justise, 
110        Thy  bowe  and  thy  arrowes  the  fro. 

A  curse  on  hys  hart,  sayd  fair  Alyce,  25 

That  my  husband  councelleth  so. 

Set  fyre  on  the  house,  saide  the  sherife, 
Syth  it  wyll  no  better  be, 
115    And  brenne  we  therin  William,  he  saide, 

Hys  wyfe  and  chyldren  thre.  so 

They  fyred  the  house  in  many  a  place, 

The  fyre  flew  up  on  bye: 
Alas!  than  oryed  fayre  Alice, 
K4  120        I  se  we  here  shall  dy. 

[William  136]  William  openyd  a  backe  wyndöw,         as 
That  was  in  hys  Chamber  hie, 
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And  wyth  shetes  let  downe  bis  wyfe, 
And  eke  hys  chyldren  thre. 

Have  here  my  treasore,  sayde  William,  125 

My  wyfe  and  my  chyldren  thre; 
5  For  Christös  love  do  them  no  härme, 

Bnt  wreke  you  all  on  me. 

Wyllyam  shot  so  wonderous  well, 

Tyll  hys  arrowes  were  all  agoe,  130 

And  the  fyre  so  fast  upon  hym  feil, 
IQ  That  hys  bowstryng  brent  in  two. 

The  sparkies  brent  and  feil  npon 

Good  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslö: 
Than  was  he  a  wofnll  man,  and  sayde,  135 

Thys  is  a  co  ward  es  death  to  me. 

15  Lever  had  I,  sayde  Wyllyam, 

With  my  sworde  in  the  ronte  to  renne, 
Then  here  among  myne  enemyes  wode 

Thns  cruelly  to  bren.  140 

He  toke  hys  sweard  and  hys  backler, 
20  And  among  them  all  he  ran, 

Where  the  people  were  most  in  prece, 
He  smot  downe  many  a  man. 

[There  137|  There  myght  no  man  abyde  hys  stroke,  145 
So  fersly  on  them  he  ran: 
26  Then  they  threw  wyndowes,  and  dores  on  bim. 

And  so  toke  that  good  yemän. 

There  they  hym  bounde  both  band  and  fote, 

And  in  depe  dongeon  cast:  150 

Now  Cloudesle,  sayd  the  hye  justice, 
90         "       Thou  shalt  be  hanged  in  hast. 

A  payre  of  new  gallo wes,  sayd  the  sherife, 

Now  shal  I  for  the  make. 
And  the  gates  of  Carleil  shal  be  shntte:  155 

No  man  shal  come  in  therat. 

35  Then  shall  not  helpe  Clym  of  the  Clonghe, 

Nor  yet  shal  Adam  Bell, 
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Though  they  came  with  a  thousand  mo, 
160        Nor  all  the  devels  in  hell. 

Early  in  the  mornyoge  the  justice  uprase, 

To  the  gates  fast  gan  he  gon, 
And  commaundeth  to  he  shut  fnll  dose  s 

,  Lightile  eyerychone. 

165    Then  went  he  to  the  markett  plaoe, 
As  fast  as  he  coulde  hye; 
A  payre  of  new  gallous  there  he  set  up 

Besyde  the  pyllorye.  lo 

[A  lytle  138]  A  lytle  hoy  amonge  them  asked, 
170        „What  meaneth  that  gallo w-tre?" 
They  sayde  to  hange  a  good  yeamän, 
Called  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle. 

That  lytle  hoye  was  the  towne  swyne-heard,  15 

And  kept  fayre  Alyces  swyne; 
175    Oft  he  had  seene  Cloudesle  in  the  wodde. 
And  geuend  hym  there  to  dyne. 

He  went  out  att  a  crevis  in  the  wall, 

And  lightly  to  the  woode  dyd  gone,  20 

There  met  he  with  these  wightye  yemen 
180        Shortly  and  anone. 

Alas!  then  sayde  that  lytle  boye, 

Ye  tary  here  all  to  longe; 
Cloudesle  is  taken,  and  dampned  to  death,  25 

All  readye  for  to  honge. 

185    Alas!  then  sayd  good  Adam  Bell, 
That  ever  we  see  thys  daye ! 
He  had  better  with  us  have  taryed, 

So  ofte  as  we  dyd  hym  praye.  so 

He  myght  have  dwellyd  in  grene  forfeste, 
190        Under  the  shadowes  grene, 

[And  139]  And  have  kepte  both  hym  and  us  in  reste, 
Out  of  trouble  and  teene. 

Adam  beut  a  ryght  good  bow,  ss 

A  great  hart  sone  had  he  slayne: 
Yw»  179.  yonge  man.  P.C.         Yer.  190.  shadowes  sheene.  P.  C 
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Take  that,  chylde,  he  eayde,  to  thy  dyniier,  195 

And  bryng  me  myne  arrowe  agayne. 

Now  go  we  liODce,  sayed  these  wightye  yeomen, 
Tary  we  no  lenger  here; 
^  We  shall  liym  borowe  by  God  bis  grace, 

Though  we  bye  it  füll  dere.  200 

To  Caerleil  wente  these  good  yemen, 

In  a  mery  mornyng  of  maye. 
Here  is  a  »rTf  of  Cloiideslye, 
IQ  And  anotber  is  for  to  saye. 


PaBT    THE    SeCOHD. 


A 


ND  wben  tbey  came  to  mery  Carleil,  . 
All  in  tbe  mornyng  tyde, 
Tbey  fonnde  tbe  gates  sbut  tbem  untyll 
15  About  on  every  syde. 

[Alas!  140]  Alas!  tban  sayd  good  Adam  Bell,  5 

Tbat  ever  we  were  made  men! 
These  gates  be  sbut  so  wonderous  wel| 

We  may  not  come  here  in. 

20  Then  bespake  *bim^  Clym  of  tbe  Clongb, 

Wytb  a  wyle  we  wyl  us  in  bryng,  10 

Let  US  saye  we  be  messengers, 

Streygbt  come  nowe  from  our  king. 

Adam  said,  I  have  a  letter  written, 
26  Now  let  US  wysely  werke, 

We  wyl  saye  we  have  tbe  kynges  seales;  15 

I  holde  tbe  porter  no  clerke. 

Then  Adam  Bell  bete  on  tbe  gate 
With  strokes  great  and  strong: 
so  The  porter  herde  suche  noyse  therat, 

And  to  tbe  gate  he  throng.  20 

Who  is  there  nowe,  sayde  tbe  porter, 
Tbat  maketh  all  thys  dinne  ? 

Ver.  197.  wight  yong  men.    P.  C.  f  See  Gloss. 
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We  be  tow  messengers,  sayde  Clim  of  the  Clough, 
Be  come  ryght  from  our  kyng. 

25      We  haye  a  letter,  sayde  Adam  Bei, 
To  tlie  justice  we  must  it  bryng; 
Let  as  in  our  message  to  do,  5 

That  we  were  agajne  to  the  kyng. 

[Here  141]  Here  commeth  none  in,  sayd  the  porter, 
30  Be  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 

Tyll  a  false  thefe  be  hanged  np, 

Called  Wyllyam  of  Clondesle.  lo 

Then  spake  the  good  yeman  Clym  of  the  Clongh, 
And  swore  by  Mary  fre, 
35      And  if  that  we  stände  long  wythont, 
Lyk  a  thefe  honge  thou  shalt  be. 

Lo!  here  we  haye  the  kyng^s  seale:  15 

What,  Lnrden,  art  thou  wode? 

The  porter  wentf  it  had  ben  so, 

40  And  lyghtly  dyd  off  hys  hode. 

Welcome  be  my  lordes  seaJe,  he  saide; 

For  that  ye  shall  come  in.  ao 

He  opened  the  gate  fall  shortlye; 

An  enyl  openyng  for  him. 

45      Now  are  we  in,  sayde  Adam  Bell, 
Therof  we  are  fall  faine; 
Bnt  Christ  he  knowes,  that  harowed  hell,  35 

How  we  shall  com  out  agayne. 

Had  we  the  keys,  said  Clim  of  the  Clongh, 
50  Byght  wel  then  shonlde  we  spede, 

[Then  142]  Then  might  we  come  out  wel  ynough 
When  we  se  tyme  and  nede.  3o 

They  called  the  porter  to  counsell. 
And  wränge  hys  necke  in  two, 
55      And  cast  hym  in  a  depe  dongeon, 
And  toke  hys  keys  hym  fro. 

Now  am  I  porter,  sayd  Adam  Bei,  ^ 

Se  brother  the  keys  are  here, 

Ver.  38.  Lordeyne.  P.C,      f  t.  e.  weened. 
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The  worst  porter  to  meny  Carleile 

The  have  had  thys  hondred  yere.  60 

And  now  wyll  we  our  bowes  bend, 
Into  the  towne  wyll  we  go, 
ß  For  to  delyuer  our  dere  brothör, 

That  lyeth  in  care  and  wo. 

Then  they  bent  theyr  good  ewe  bowes,  65 

And  loked  theyr  stringes  were  round  *, 
The  markett  place  in  mery  Carleile 
10  They  beset  that  stound. 

And,  as  they  loked  them  besyde, 

A  paire  of  new  galowes  thei  see,  70 

And  the  justice  with  a  quest  of  squyers, 

Had  jndged  theyr  fere  to  de. 

16  [And  143]  And  Cloudesle  hymselfe  lay  in  a  carte, 

Fast  bound  both  fote  and  band; 
And  a  strenge  rop  about  hys  necke,  75 

All  readye  for  to  hange. 

The  justice  called  to  him  a  ladde, 
^  Cloudeslös  clothes  should  he  have 

To  take  the  measure  of  that  yemän, 

Therafter  to  make  hys  grave.  80 

I  have  sene  as  great  mervaile,  said  Cloudesle, 
As  betweyne  thys  and  pryme, 
25  He  that  maketh  thys  grave  for  me 

Hymselfe  niay  lye  therin. 

Thou  speakest  proudli,  said  the  justice,  85 

I  shall  the  hange  with  my  bände. 
Füll  wel  herd  this  bis  brethren  two, 
80  There  styll  as  they  dyd  stände. 

Then  Cloudeslö  cast  bis  eyen  asyde. 

And  saw  hys  brethren  twaine  90 

At  a  comer  of  the  market  place, 

Eedy  the  justice  for  to  slaine. 

*  So  Äschatn  says,    '^The  stringe  mtist  he  roufide,^  {Toxoph. 
p.  149.  Ed,  1761.)    A  precept  not  very  inteUigibk  now. 
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I  se  comfort,  sayd  Cloudesle, 
Yet  hope  I  well  to  fare, 
95      If  I  might  have  my  handes  at  wyll 
Eyght  lytle  wolde  I  care. 

[Then  144]  Then  bespake  good  Adam  Bell  5 

To  Clym  of  the  Clough  so  free, 
Brother,  se  ye  marke  the  jnstyoe  wel, 
100        Lol  yonder  ye  may  him  se. 

And  at  the  shyrife  shote  I  wyll 

Strongly  wyth  arrowe  kene,  lo 

A  better  shote  in  mery  Carleile 

Thys  seven  yere  was  not  sene. 

105    They  loosed  their  arrowes  both  at  once, 
Of  no  man  had  the  dread; 
The  Qne  hyt  the  justice,  the  other  the  sheryfe,  i5 

That  both  theyr  sides  gan  blede. 

All  men  voyded,  that  them  stode  nye, 
110        When  the  justice  feil  to  the  grounde. 
And  the  sherife  feil  hym  by; 

Eyther  had  his  deathes  wounde.  20 

All  the  citezens  fast  gan  flye, 
They  durst  no  lenger  abyde; 
115    There  lyghtly  they  loosed  Cloudesle, 
Where  he  with  ropes  lay  tyde. 

Wyllyam  sterte  to  an  officer  of  the  town,  as 

Hys  axe  fro  hys  band  he  wronge, 
[On  145]  On  eche  syde  he  smote  them  downe, 
120        Hym  thought  he  taryed  fo  long. 

Wyllyam  sayde  tp  hys  brethren  two, 

Thys  daye  let  us  lyve  and  de,  so 

If  ever  you  have  nede,  as  I  have  now, 

The  same  shall  you  finde  by  me. 

125    They  shot  so  well  in  that  tyde, 

Theyr  stringes  were  of  silke  ful  sure, 
That  they  kept  the  stretes  on  every  side;  8& 

That  batayle  did  long  endure. 

Ver.  105.  lowsed  thre.  P.  C.     Ver.  108.  can  bled.  MS. 
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The  fonght  together  as  brethren  tm, 

Lyke  liardy  men  and  bolde,  130 

Manj  a  man  to  the  gronnd  they  thrae, 
And  many  a  herte  made  colde. 

5  Bat  when  their  arrowes  were  al  gon, 

Men  preced  to  them  fall  fast, 
They  drew  theyr  sword^  then  anone,  135 

And  theyr  bowes  from  them  cast. 

They  wenten  lyghtlye  on  theyr  way, 
10  Wytb  swordes  and  backlers  roand, 

By  that  it  was  myd  of  the   day,  _ 

They  made  mani  a  wonnd.  140  Jl^^* 

"  III«       Tim 

[Therel46]  There  was  many  an  oat  home  in  Carliel  ({.  Carleü) 
And  the  belies  bacwärd  dyd  ryng,  [blowen, 

15  Many  a  woman  sayde,  Alas! 

And  many  theyr  handes  dyd  wryng. 

The  mayre  of  Carleile  forth  was  com,  145 

Wyth  hym  a  fal  great  ronte: 
These  yemen  dred  hym  fall  sore, 
20  Of  theyr  lyves  they  stode  in  doate. 

The  mayre  came  armed  a  fall  great  pace, 

With  a  pollaxe  ia  hys  bände;  150 

Many  a  strong  man  wyth  him  was, 
There  in  that  stowre  to  stände. 

25  The  mayre  smot  at  Cloudesle  with  bis  bil, 

Hys  bucler  he  brast  in  two, 
Fall  many  a  yeman  with  great  evyll,  155 

Alas!  they  cryed  for  wo.  ' 

Kepe  we  the  gates  fast,  they  bad,  i 

8«  That  these  traytours  theront  not  go.  i 

Bat  al  for  noaght  was  that  the  wronght,  i 

For  so  fast  they  downe  were  layde,  160 

Tyll  they  all  thre,  that  so  manfulli  fought, 
Were  gotten  without,  abraide. 

85  Have  here  yoar  keys,  sayd  Adam  Bei, 

Myne  offiee  I  here  forsake, 
[And  147]  And  yf  you  do  by  my  connsell  165 

A  new  porter  do  ye  make. 
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He  threw  theyr  keys  at  theyr  lieads, 

And  bad  them  well  to  thryve, 
And  all  that  letteth  any  good  yeman 
170        To  come  and  comfort  his  wyfe. 

Thns  be  tbese  good  yemen  gon  to  the  wod,  s 

And  lyghtly,  as  lefe  on  lynde, 
Tbe  lough  and  be  mery  in  tbeyr  mode, 

Tbeyr  foes  were  ferr  bebynd. 

175    And  when  they  oame  to  Englysbe  wode, 

Under  tbe  trusty  tre,  lo 

Tbere  tbey  found  bowes  füll  good, 
And  arrowes  füll  great  plentye. 

So  God  me  help,  sayd  Adam  Bell, 
180        And  Clym  of  tbe  Clougb  so  fre, 

I  would  we  were  in  mery  Carleile,  i5 

Before  fbat  fayre  meynö. 

Tbey  set  tbem  dowse,  and  made  good  obere, 
And  eate  and  dranke  füll  well. 
185    A  second  pyt  of  tbe  wigbtye  yeomen, 
L2  Anotber  I  wyll  you  teil.  20 

[Pakt  148]  Part  thb  Third. 

A  S  tbey  Bat  in  Englysbe  wood, 
■^     Under  tbe  green-wode  tre, 
Tbey  tbongbt  tbey  berd  a  woman  wepe, 

Bat  ber  tbey  mongbt  not  se.  25 

5      Sore  tben  sygbed  tbe  fayre  Alyce: 
Tbat  ever  I  sawe  tbys  day! 
For  nowe  is  my  dere  bnsband  slayne: 
Alas!  and  wel-a-way! 

Mygbt  I  bave  spoke  witb  bys  dere  bretbren,  so 

10  Or  witb  eytber  of  tbem  twayne, 

To  ebew  to  tbem  wbat  bim  befell, 
My  bart  were  out  of  payne. 

Clondeslö  walked  a  lytle  beeide, 
Lookt  under  tbe  grene  wood  linde,  85 

Ver.  175.  merry  green  wood.  P.  (L  P.  C) 
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He  was  wäre  of  Ms  wife,  and  chyldreii  three,        15 
Fnll  wo  in  harte  and  mynde. 

Welcome,  wyfe,  then  sayde  Wyllyam, 
Under  this  tmsti  tre: 
6  I  wende  yesterday,  by  swete  saynt  John, 

Thou  slmlde  me  never  have  se.  20 

PNew  {l.  "Now)  U9]  "Now  well  ie  me  that  ye  be  here, 
Mj  harte  is  out  of  wo.*^ 
Dame,  he  sayde,  be  mery  and  glad, 
10  And  thanke  my  brethren  two. 

Herof  to  speake,  said  Adam  Bell,  25 

I-wis  it  is  no  böte: 
The  meate,  that  we  must  supp  withall, 

It  runneth  yet  fast  on  fote. 

15  Then  went  they  downe  into  a  launde, 

These  noble  archares  thre;  30 

Eche  of  them  slow  a  hart  of  greeoe, 
The  best  that  they  cold  se. 

Have  here  the  best,  Alyce  my  wyfe, 
20  Sayde  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslye; 

By  cause  ye  so  bouldly  stode  by  me  35 

When  I  was  slayne  füll  nye. 

Then  went  they  to  suppIre 

Wyth  suche  meate  as  they  had, 
1»  And  thanked  God  of  ther  fortune: 

They  were  both  mery  and  glad.  40 

And  when  they  had  supped  well, 

Certayne  wythouten  lease, 
CloudeslJ  sayd,  we  wyll  to  our  kyng, 

To  get  US  a  charter  of  peace.  i^s 

[Alyce  160]  Alyce  shal  be  at  our  sojournyng        45 

In  a  nunery  here  besyde, 
My  tow  sonnes  shall  wyth  her  go, 

And  there  they  shall  abyde. 

S5  Myne  eldest  son  shall  go  wyth  me, 

For  hym  have  I  no  care:  50 

Ver.  19.  I  had  wende.  P.  C.     Ver.  20.  never  had  see.  P.  C, 
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And  he  shall  breng  you  worde  agayn, 
How  that  we  do  fare. 

Thus  be  tliese  yemen  to  London  gone, 
As  fast  as  they  myght  be, 
55      Tyll  tbey  came  to  tbe  kynge's  palläce^  & 

Wbere  they  wonlde  nedes  be. 

And  whan  they  came  to  the  kyngds  conrte, 

XTnto  the  pallace  gate, 
Of  no  man  wold  they  aske  no  leaye, 
60  But  boldly  went  in  therat.  lo 

They  preced  prestly  into  the  hall, 

Of  no  man  had  they  dreade: 
The  porter  oame  after,  and  dyd  them  call. 

And  with  them  gan  to  chyde. 

65      The  usher  sayde,  Yemen,  what  wonld  ye  have?  is 

I  pray  you  teil  to  me: 
Ton  myght  thus  make  offycers  shent: 
Good  syrs,  of  whence  be  ye? 

[Syr,  151]  Syr,  we  be  oat-lawes  of  the  forest 
70  Certayne  withouten  lease,  20 

And  hether  we  be  come  to  onr  kyng 
To  get  ns  a  charter  of  peace. 

And  whan  they  came  before  the  kyng, 
As  it  was  the  lawe  of  the  lande, 
75      The  kneled  downe  without  lettyng,  25 

And  eche  held  np  his  band. 

The  sayed,  Lord,  we  beseche  the  here, 

That  ye  wyll  graunt  us  grace, 
For  we  have  slayne  your  fat  falow  dere 
80  In  many  a  sondry  place.  :^'» 

What  be  your  nams,  then  said  onr  king, 

Anone  that  you  teil  me? 
They  sayd,  Adam  Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesld. 

85      Be  ye  those  theves,  then  sayd  our  kyng,  ss. 

That  men  haye  tolde  of  to  me? 
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Here  to  God  I  m«ke  an  avowe, 
Ye  sbal  be  banged  aU  ihre. 

Te  shal  be  doad  withoute  mercy, 

As  J  am  kynge  of  tbis  lande.  90 

s  He  commandetb  bis  offioera  every  one. 

Fast  on  tbem  to  lay  band.  ^^ 

[Tbere  152]  Tbere  tbey  toke  tbese  good  jemen. 

And  arested  tbem  all  tbre. 
So  may  I  thryye,  sayd  Adam  Bell,  95 

10  Tbys  game  lyketb  not  me. 

Bat,  good  lorde,  we  besecbe  yon  now, 

Tbat  yee  graunt  us  grace, 
Insomncbe  as  frelh  to  yon  we  comen, 

As  frel^  fro  yon  to  passe,  100 

y^  Witb  sncb  weapons,  as  we  baye  bere, 

Tyll  we  be  out  of  yonr  place  ; 
And  yf  we  lyve  tbis  hnndretb  yere, 
We  wyll  aske  you  no  grace. 

Ye  speake  proadly,  sayd  tbe  kynge;  105 

^  Ye  sball  be  banged  all  tbre. 

Tbat  were  great  pitye,  tben  sayd  tbe  quene, 
If  any  grace  mygbt  be. 

My  lorde,  wban  I  came  fyrst  into  tbis  lande 

To  be  your  wedded  wyfe,  110 

^  The  fyrst  boone  tbat  I  wold  aske, 

Ye  wonld  graunt  it  me  belyfe: 

And  1  never  asked  none  tyll  now; 
Tben,  good  lorde,  graunt  it  me. 
[Nowe  153]  Nowe  aske  it,  madam,  sayd  tbe  kynge,      115 
^  And  graunted  it  sball  be. 

Tben,  good  my  lord,  I  you  besecbe, 

Tbese  yemen  graunt  ye  me. 
Madame,  ye  mygbt  bave  asked  a  boone, 

Tbat  sbuld  bave  been  wortb  tbem  all  tbree.     120 

^  Ye  myght  bave  asked  towres,  and  townes, 

Parkes  and  forestes  plent^. 

Ver.  111.  119.  bowne.   P.  C. 
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Bat  none  soe  pleasant  to  my  paj,  shee  sayd, 
Nor  none  so  lefe  to  me. 

125    Madame,  sitb  it  is  yoiir  desyre, 
Yonr  askyng  graunted  ßhal  be, 
But  I  had  lever  have  geven  you  5 

Good  market  townes  thre. 

The  qnene  was  a  glad  woman 
130        And  sayde,  Lord,  gramarcy^: 
I  dare  undertake  for  them, 

That  true  men  they  sbal  be.  lo 

But  good  my  lord,  speke  som  mery  word, 
Tbat  comfort  they  may  se. 
135     I  graunt  you  grace,  tben  sayd  our  king, 
Wasbe,  felos,  and  to  meate  go  ye. 

[They  154]  Tb«y  had  not  setten  but  a  whyle  its 

Certayne  without  lesynge, 
There  came  messengers  out  of  the  north 
140        With  letters  to  our  kyug. 

And  wban  the  came  before  the  kynge, 

They  knelt  downe  on  theyr  kne;  20 

Sayd,  Lord,  your  ofdcers  grete  you  well, 

Of  Carleile  in  the  north  cuntr^. 

145    How  fareth  my  justice,  sayd  the  kyng, 
And  my  sherife  also? 
Syr,  they  he  slayne  without  leasynge,  26 

And  many  an  officer  mo. 

Who  hath  them  slayne,  sayd  the  kyng; 
150        Anone  thou  teil  to  me? 

Adam  Bell,  and  Clime  of  the  Glough, 

And  Wyllyam  of  Cloudesle.  so 

Alas  for  rewth!  tben  sayd  our  kynge; 
My  hart  is  wonderous  sore; 
155    I  had  lever  than  a  thousande  pounde, 
I  had  knowne  of  thys  before: 

For  I  have  grannted  tiiem  grace,  86 

And  that  forthynketh  me: 
Ver,  130.    God  a  jnercye.  M8. 
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Bat  liad  I  knowne  all  thys  before, 

They  had  been  banged  all  tbre.  160  3 

[Tbe  155]  Tbe  kyng  bee  opeoed  tbe  letter  anone, 
Himselfe  be  red  it  tbo, 
5  And  founde  bow  tbese  outlawes  bad  slain 

Tbre  bundred  men  and  mo: 

Pyrst  tbe  justice,  and  tbe  aberyfe,  165 

And  tbe  mayre  of  Carleile  towne; 
Of  all  tbe  constables  and  catobipolles 
10  Alyve  were  scant  left  one: 

Tbe  baylyes,  and  tbe  bedyls  botb, 

And  tbe  sergeannte  of  tbe  law,  170 

And  forty  fosters  of  tbe  fe, 

Tbese  outlawes  bad  yslaw: 

15  And  broke  bis  parks,  and  slayne  bis  dere; 

Of  all  tbey  cbose  tbe  best; 
So  perelous  out-lawes,  as  tbey  were,  175 

Walked  not  by  easte  nor  west. 

Wben  tbe  kynge  tbis  letter  bad  red, 
20  In  barte  be  sygbed  sore: 

Take  up  tbe  tables  anone  be  bad, 
For  I  may  eate  no  more.  180 

Tbe  kyng  called  bys  best  arcbars 
To  tbe  buttes  witb  bym  to  go: 
25  I  wyll  se  tbese  felowes  sbote,  be  sayd, 

In  tbe  nortb  bave  wrougbt  tbis  wo. 

[Tbe  156]  Tbe  kynges  bowmen  busket  tbem  blyve,  185 

And  tbe  quenes  arcbers  also; 
So  dyd  tbese  tbre  wygbtye  yemen, 
30  Witb  tbem  tbey  tbougbt  to  go. 

Tbere  twyse,  or  tbryse  tbey  sbote  about 

For  to  assay  tbeyr  bände;  190 

Tbere  was  no  sbote  tbese  yemen  sbot, 
Tbat  any  pryckef  mygbt  stand. 

36  Tben  spake  Wyllyam  of  Cloudeslö, 

By  bim  tbat  for  me  d3red, 
Ver,  185.  blytbe.  MS,  t  *•  «•  ificktk. 
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195    I  hold  hym  never  no  good  arohar, 
That  shoteth  at  buttes  so  wyde. 

At  what  a  "butte  now  wold  ye  sliote, 

I  pray  thee  teil  to  me? 
At  suche  a  bat,  syr,  he  sayd,  « 

200        As  men  use  in  my  coimtre. 

Wyllyam  wente  into  a  fyeld, 

With  his  two  bretherene: 
There  they  set  up  two  hasell  roddes 

Füll  twenty  score  betwene.  lo 

205    I  hold  him  an  archar,  said  Cloudesle, 
That  yonder  wände  cleveth  in  two. 
[Here  157]  Here  is  none  suche,  sayd  the  kyng, 
Nor  none  tbat  can  so  do. 

I  shall  assaye,  syr,  sayd  Cloudesle,  i5 

210         Or  that  I  farther  go. 

Cloudesly  with  a  bearyng  arow 
Clave  the  wand  in  two. 

Thou  art  the  best  archer,  then  said  the  hing, 

For  sothe  tbat  ever  I  se.  ao 

215    And  yet  for  your  love,  sayd  Wyllyam, 
I  wyll  do  more  maystry. 

I  have  a  sonne  is  seven  yere  olde, 

He  is  to  me  füll  deare; 
I  wyU  hym  tye  to  a  stake;  26 

220        All  shall  se,  that  be  here; 

And  lay  an  apple  upon  hys  head. 

And  go  syxe  score  hym  fro, 
And  I  my  seife  with  a  brtde  aröw 

Shall  cleye  the  apple  in  two.  so 

225    Now  haste  the,  then  sayd  the  kyng, 
By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
But  yf  thou  do  not,  as  thou  best  sayde, 
Hanged  shalt  thou  be. 

Ver,  202,  203,  212,  to.  P.  (7.  Ver.  204.  Twenty  score  paces. 
P.  C  ».  e.  400  yards.  Ver,  222.  Sixscore  paces.  P.  U,  ».  e. 
120  yards. 
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[And  158]  And  thou  toache  hU  head  or  gowne.  ({. ,) 
In  syght  that  men  may  se,  230 

By  all  the  sayntes  that  be  in  heayen, 
I  shall  bange  yon  all  tbre« 

6  Tbat  I  bave  promised,  said  William, 

That  wyll  I  never  forsake. 
And  tbere  even  before  tbe  kynge  235 

In  tbe  eartb  be  drove  a  stake: 

And  bonnd  tberto  bis  eldest  sonne, 
10  And  bad  bym  stand  styll  thereat; 

And  tnmed  tbe  cbildes  face  bim  £ro, 

ßecanse  be  sbonld  not  sterte.  240 

An  apple  npon  bis  bead  be  set, 
And  tben  bis  bowe  be  bent: 
15  Syxe  score  paces  tbey  were  out  meto, 

And  tbetber  Clondesle  went. 

Tbere  be  drew  out  a  fayr  brode  arrowe,  245 

Hys  bowe  was  great  and  longo, 
He  set  tbat  arrowe  in  bis  bowe« 
20  Tbat  was  botb  styffe  and  strenge. 

He  prayed  tbe  people,  tbat  wer  tbere, 

Tbat  tbey  still  wold  stand,  250 

For  be  sbotetb  for  such  a  wager, 
Bebovetb  a  stedfast  band. 

25  [Mucbe  159]  Mucbe  people  prayed  for  Cloudesle, 

Tbat  bis  lyfe  saved  mygbt  be. 
And  wban  be  made  bym  redy  to  shote,  255 

Tbere  was  many  weping  ee. 

But  Cloudesl^  clefte  tbe  apple  in  twaine, 
60  His  sonne  be  did  not  nee. 

Over  Grods  forbode,  sayde  tbe  kinge, 
Tbat  tbou  sbold  sbote  at  me.  260 

I  geve  tbee  eigbtene  pence  a  day, 
And  my  bowe  sbalt  tbou  bere, 
:j5  And  over  all  tbe  north  countre 

I  make  tbe  cbyfe  ryd^re. 

Vei\  252.  steedye.  MS. 
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265    And  I  thyrtene  penoe  a  day,  said  the  quene, 
By  God,  and  by  my  fay; 
Come  feche  thy  payment  when  thou  wylt 
No  man  sball  say  the  nay. 

Wyllyam,  I  make  the  a  gentelman  5 

270        Of  clothyng,  and  of  fe : 

And  thy  two  brethren,  yemen  of  my  •  chambre, 
For  they  are  so  semely  to  se. 

Your  sonne,  for  he  i8  tendre  of  age, 

Of  my  wyne-seller  he  shal  be;  lo 

275    And  whan  he  commeth  to  mans  estate, 
Shal  better  avaunced  be. 

[And,  160]  And,  Wyllym,  bring  to  me  your  wife, 

Me  longeth  her  sore  to  se: 
She  shall  be  my  chefe  gentelwoman  15 

280        To  governe  my  nurserye. 

The  yemen  thanketh  them  curteously. 

To  some  byshop  wyl  we  wend, 
Of  all  the  synnes,  that  we  have  done, 

To  be  assoyld  at  bis  band.  ao 

285    So  forth  be  gone  these  good  yemen, 
As  fast  as  they  might  he. 
And  after  came  and  dwelled  with  the  kynge. 
And  dyed  good  men  all  thre. 

Thus  endeth  the  lives  of  these  good  yemen;  25 

God  send  them  eternall  blysse, 
And  all,  that  with  a  hand-bowe  shoteth, 
4  That  of  heven  they  never  mysse.    Amen. 

ITHE  161]  II. 

THE  AGED  LOVEE  EENOUNCETH  LOVE.         30 

The  Grave-digger^s  sang  mHAMLBT,  -4.5.  is  täkenfrom 
ihree  stanzas  of  the  following  poem,  though  somewhat  altered 
und  disguised^  pröbably  as  the  same  tvere  corrupted  hg  the 
hällad-singers  of  Shakespeare^ s  time.  The  original  is  pre- 
^erved  among  Surrey^s  Poems^  1559,  dnd  is  attrilmted  to  35 
Jjord  Yavxj  by  Geo.  Gascoigne^  who  teils  «is,  U  ^^wasthought 
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hy  same  io  be  made  upon  his  death-bed;*^  a  populär  error 
iohich  he  laughs  at.  (See  his  JEpist.  to  Yong  Gent,  prefixed 
io  his  Fosies  1575.  4fo.)  Lord  Yiux  w€ts  remarkable  for 
his  skiU  in  drawing   feigned  numners,   &c.  for  so  I  under-- 

6  stand  an  ancient  toriter»  "The  Lord  Vaux  his  cornmenda- 
Hion  lyeth  chiefly  in  ihefacilitie  of  his  meetre^  and  the  apt- 
*^nesse  of  his  descriptions  such  as  he  taketh  upon  htm  to 
*^mdke^  namdy  in  sundry  of  his  Songsy  wherein  he  shotceth 
Hhe  couNTEBFAiT  ACTioN  vcTy  Uvely  and pieasantly.^^  Arte 

10  of  Eng.  Foesiey  1589.  p.  51.  See  also  Vol.  2.  p.  45. 
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Lothe  that  I  did  love, 
In  yonth  tbat  I  thonght  swete: 
As  tyme  reqnires  for  my  behove, 
Me  thinkes  they  are  not  mete. 

15  My  Instes  they  do  me  leaye, 

My  fieuicies  all  be  fled. 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weaye 
Gray  heares  npon  my  bed. 

[For  162]  For  age  witb  stealing  steps, 

Hatb  clawed  me  with  bis  crowch,  10 

And  Insty  life  away  sbe  leapes, 
As  tbere  bad  ben  none  sncb. 

My  mnse  doth  not  deligbt 

Me  as  sbe  did  before, 
My  band  and  pen  are  not  in  pligbt,  15 

As  tbey  bave  ben  of  yore. 

For  reason  me  denyes, 

This  yontbly  ydle  rime 
And  day  by  day  to  me  sbe  cryes, 

Leaye  off  tbese  toyes  in  tyme.  20 

The  nrrinldes  in  my  brow, 

The  forrowes  in  my  faee 
Say,  limping  age  will  lodge  bim  now, 

Where  yonih  mnst  geye  bim  place. 

The  harhbger  of  death,  25 

To  me  I  see  bim  ride, 
The  eongh,  the  colde,  the  gasping  breath, 

Doth  bid  me  to  proyyde 


Voi. 
ni.  M. 
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A  pikeax  and  a  spade, 
30  And  eke  a  shrowding  ebete, 

A  liowse  of  clay  for  to  be  made, 
Eor  sacb  a  guest  most  mete. 

[Me  163]  Me  tbinkes  I  beare  tbe  clarke,  5 

Tbat  knowles  tbe  carefuU  knell, 
85      And  bids  me  leave  my  woful  warke, 
Ere  natnre  me  compell. 

My  kepers  knit  tbe  knot, 

Tbat  youtb  did  laugb  to  skorne,  lo 

Of  me  tbat  clene  sbal  be  forgot, 
40  As  I  bad  not  been  borne. 

Tbus  must  I  youtb  geve  up, 

Wbose  badge  I  long  did  weare, 
To  tbem  I  yield  tbe  wanton  cup  15 

Tbat  better  may  it  beare. 

45      Lo  bere  tbe  bar-bed  skull, 

By  wbose  balde  signe  I  know, 
Tbat  stouping  age  away  sball  pull, 

Wbicb  youtbfol  yeres  did  sow.  20 

For  beauty  witb  ber  band, 
50  Tbese  croked  oares  batb  wrougbt, 

And  sbipped  me  into  tbe  lande, 
From  wbence  I  first  was  brougbt. 

And  ye  tbat  byde  bebinde,  as 

Have  ye  none  otber  trust: 
55      As  ye  of  clay  wer  cast  by  kinde, 
M3  So  sball  ye  wast  to  dust. 

[A  164]  lU. 

A  SONG  TO  THE  LÜTE  IN  MUSICKE.  so 

Shakespeare  has  made  this  sonnet  the  suibject  of  some 
pkasant  ridictde  in  Ms  Komeo  akd  Julie t  ä,  IV,  Sc.  5. 
where  he  introduces  Peter  pidtmg  ihis  Question  to  the  Mu- 
sicians. 

"Peteb.  .  . .  why  ^Süver  Sound'*?  why  '^MusieJce  with  her  85 
**8ilver  soimd"?  what  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

"1.  Mus.  Mairry,  sir,  beeause süver  hath  a  sweet  sound. 
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'Tet.   Pretty!  what  $ay  you,  Hugh  Bebecke? 

'*2.  Mus.  Isay, süoer  sound^  beeause Musicians.soimd  for  süver, 

'Tet.    Pretty  too!  what  say  yan,  James  Sound-post, 

"3.  Mus.  Faith,  1  know  not  what  to  say, 
6  "Pbt. . ..  J  toiß  say  for  you:  It  is  *^Musicke  wUh  her  siker 
^^sound,"  hecause  Musidans  haoe  no  gold  for  soutuUng." 
This  ridicfde  is  not  so  mach  leoeUed  at  the  s<mg  Usdf 
(which  for  ihe  time  it  was  written  is  not  indegant)  as  at 
those  forced  and  unnatural  explanations  often  given  by  us 
10  painftd  editors  and  expositors  of  ancient  authors. 

This  cqpy  is  printed  from  ihe  (I.  an  COTT.)  old  quarto 
M8  in  the  Cotton  Library j  \_Vesp.  A.  25.]  entUled  ^^ Divers 
^thmgs  ofHen.vUj^s  time*^:  with  some  corrections  from  Tha 
Paradise  of  dainty  devises,  1596. 

16  [WHEEE  165] 

T^THEBE  giipinge  grefes  the  hart  woold  wonnde, 

And  dolefuUe  dumps  the  myiide  oppresse, 
There  musicke  with  her  silver  sonnd 
With  spede  is  wont  to  send  redresse: 
20  Of  trohled  mynds,  in  every  sore,  5 

Swete  musicke  hathe  a  salve  in  störe. 

In  joye  yt  maks  onr  mirthe  ahounde. 
In  woe  yt  cheres  onr  hevy  sprites; 
Be-strawghted  heads  relyef  hath  founde, 
26  By  mnsickes  pleasannt  swete  delightes:  10 

Onr  senses  all,  what  shall  I  say  more? 
Are  snhjecte  nnto  musicks  lore. 

The  Gods  hy  musicke  have  theire  prayse, 
The  lyfe,  the  soule  therein  doth  joye; 
30  For,  as  the  Bomayne  poet  sayes,  15 

In  seas,  whom  pyrats  would  destroy, 
A  dolphin  saved  h*om  death  most  sharpe 
Arion  playing  on  hys  harpe. 

0  heavenly  gyft,  that  rules  the  mynd, 
36  Even  as  the  sterne  dothe  rule  the  shippe!  20 

0  musicke,  whom  the  gods  assinde 

To  comforte  manne,  whom  cares  would  nippe! 
Sence  thow  hoth  man  and  heste  doest  move, 
What  heste  ys  he,  wyll  the  disprove?  ms 
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[lY.  KIKG  166]  IV. 

KING  COPHETUA  AND  THE  BEGGAR-MAID, 

—  is  a  Story  often  aUuded  to  hy  aur  cid  Dramatic  Writers. 
Shakespear  in  his  Hoheo  and  Julist,  A.  iL  Sc.  1,  makes 
Mercutio  say,  5 

"Her  [Venu^s]  purblind  son  and  heir, 

"Young  Adam*  Cupidy  he  that  ahot  ao  true, 
"TT/wn  King  Cophetun  loved  the  heggar-maid." 

As  the  ISth  Line  of  the  föllowing  bällad  seems  here  par- 
ticularly  älluded  to,  it  is  not  improbäble  hut  Shakespeare  lo 
wrote  ii^BHOTBo  trim,  which  the  players  or  printers^  not 
perceiving  the  allusion^  might  alter  to  tbub.  The  former ^ 
as  heing  the  more  humorous  expression^  seems  most  likely  to 
have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Mercutio, 

In  the  2d  Part  o/*  Hbn.  IV.  A.  b.  Sc.  3.  Fälstaff  is  in-  is 
troduced  affectedly  saying  to  Pisfoll, 

**0  haae  Aasyrian  hnighty  what  ia  thy  newa? 
*^Let  hing  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thercof." 

These  lines  Bp.  Warburion  thinks  were  taken  from  an  old 

bombast  play  of  Kivq  Cophetua.     No  such  play  is^  I  be-  20 

lieve,  now  to  be  found:  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 

it  never  eaisted.    Ma/ny   dramatic  pieces  are  referred  to  by 

old  f€riters  ti  tohich  are  not  noto  eatant,  or  even  mentioned  in 

any  [List,  167]  lAst.  In  the  infancy  of  the  stage,  plays  were 

often  eahibited  that  were  never  printed,  25 

It  is  probably  in  ällusion  to  the  same  play  that  Ben  Jonson 

says  in  his  Comedy  of  Eybuy   mak  in  his  humour^  A.  3. 

sc.  4. 

**I  have  not  the  heart  to  devour  thee,  an'  I  might  he  made  aa 
"rioh  aa  King  Cophetua."  30 

At  least  there  is  no  mention  of  King  Cophetua' s  riches  in 
the  present  ballad,  which  is  the  oldest  I  have  met  with  on 
the  sübject, 

It   is  printed   from  Eich.  Johnson's  ^^Crown  Garla/nd  of 
^Gotdden  Boses.^*^  1612.  12mo.  {where  it  is  intitled  simply,  A  ss 
SoHo  op  A  Bbgoar  Aiin>  jl  Kihq:)  corrected  by  another  copy. 

*  See  äbove  p.  130. 

t  See  Meresa  Wita  Treas.  f.  283.    Arte  of  Eng.  Poes.  1589. 
p.  51,  111,  143,  169. 
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Read  that  once  in  Affrica 
A  prinoely  wight  did  raine, 
Who  Lad  to  name  Cophetaa, 
As  poets  they  did  faine: 
6  From  natnres  lawes  lie  did  dedine,  5 

Eor  sore  he  was  not  of  my  mind, 
He  cared  not  for  women-kinde, 

But  did  tbem  all  disdaine. 
Bat,  marke,  what  hapned  on  a  daj. 
10  As  he  out  of  his  window  lay,  10 

He  saw  a  beggar  all  in  gray, 
The  which  did  canse  his  paine. 

The  hlinded  boy,  that  shootes  so  trim, 
From  heaven  downe  did  hie; 
16  He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him,  15 

In  place  where  he  did  lye :  m  4 

[Which  168]  Which  soone  did  pierse  him  to  the  qnicke, 
And  when  he  feit  the  arrow  pricke, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke, 
ao  He  looketh  as  he  would  dye.  20 

What  sudden  chance  is  this,  quoth  he, 
That  I  to  love  mnst  snbject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree, 
Bnt  still  did  it  defie? 

35  Then  from  the  window  he  did  come,  25 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed, 
A  thonsand  heapes  of  care  did  ranne 

Within  his  troubled  head: 
For  now  he  meanes  to  crave  her  love^ 
80  And  now  he  seekes  which  way  to  proove  30 

How  he  his  fanoie  might  remoove, 

And  not  this  beggar  wed. 
But  Cupid  had  him  so  in  snare, 
That  this  poore  begger  must  prepare 
86  A  salve  to  eure  him  of  his  care,  35 

Or  eis  he  would  be  dead. 

And,  as  he  muiing  thus  did  lye, 

He  thought  for  to  devise 
How  he  might  have  her  companye, 
40  That  so  did  'maze  his  eyes.  40 
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In  thee,  quoth  he,  doth  rest  my  life, 

For  surely  thou  shalt  be  my  wife; 

[Or  169]  Or  eise  this  band  with  bloody  knife 

The  Gods  shall  snre  saffioe. 
45      Then  from  his  bed  he  soon  arose,  6 

And  to  his  pallaoe  gate  he  goes; 
Fall  little  then  this  begger  knowes 

When  she  the  king  espies. 

The  gods  preserye  yonr  majesty 
50  The  beggers  all  gan  cry:  lo 

Vouchsafe  to  give  your  charity 
Oar  childrens  food  to  bny. 

The  king  to  them  his  pnrsse  did  cast, 

And  they  to  part  it  made  great  haste, 
55      This  silly  vornan  was  the  last  15 

That  after  them  did  hye. 

The  king  he  cal'd  her  back  againe, 

And  nnto  her  he  gave  his  chainOf 

And  Said,  With  us  you  shal  remaine 
60  Till  such  time  as  we  dye:  20 

For  thon,  qnoth  he,  shalt  be  my  wife, 

And  hononred  for  my  queene; 
With  thee  I  meane  to  lead  my  life, 

As  shortly  shall  be  seene: 
65      Oar  wedding  shall  appointed  be,  25 

And  every  thing  in  its  degree: 
Come  on,  qnoth  he,  and  follow  me, 

Thou  shalt  go  shift  thee  cleane. 
[What  170]  What  is  thy  name,  faire  maid,  qaoth  he? 
70      Penelophon,  0  king,  qnoth  she:  so 

With  that  she  made  a  lowe  coarts^y; 

A  trim  one  as  I  weene. 

Thns  band  in  band  along  they  walke 
Unto  the  king's  palljtce: 
75      The  king  with  courteons  oomly  talke  85 

This  begger  doth  imbrace: 
The  begger  blasheth  scarlet  red, 
And  straight  againe  as  pale  as  lead, 
But  not  a  word  at  all  she  said, 
80  She  was  in  saoh  amaze.  40 
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At  last  sbe  spake  with  trembling  voyce 
And  said,  0  king,  I  doe  rejoyce 
That  you  wil  take  me  for  your  choyce, 
And  my  degree's  so  base. 

li  And  when  tbe  wedding  day  was  come,  85 

Tbe  king  commanded  strait 
Tbe  noblemen  botb  all  and  some 

Upon  tbe  queene  to  wait. 
And  sbe  bebavde  berself  tbat  day, 
10  As  if  sbe  bad  never  walkt  tbe  way;  90 

Sbe  bad  forgot  ber  gowne  of  gray, 

Wbicb  sbe  did  weare  of  late. 
Tbe  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe, 
Tbe  priest,  wben  be  begins  bis  masse,  4 

16  [Forgets  171]  Forgets  tbat  ever  clerke  be  was,      95 

He  knowtb  not«  bis  estate. 

Here  you  may  read,  Copbetua, 

Tbougb  long  time  fancie-fed, 
Compelled  by  tbe  blinded  boy 
20  Tbe  begger  for  to  wed,  100 

He  tbat  did  lovers  lookes  disdaine, 
To  do  tbe  same  was  glad  and  faine, 
Or  eise  be  wonld  bimselfe  bave  slaine, 

In  storie,  as  we  read. 
25  Disdaine  no  wbit,  0  lady  deere,  105 

But  pitty  now  tby  servant  beere, 
Least  tbat  it  bap  to  tbee  tbis  yeare, 

As  to  tbat  king  it  did. 

And  tbus  tbey  led  a  qniet  life 
30  During  tbeir  princely  raine;  110 

And  in  a  tombe  were  bnried  botb, 

As  writers  sbewetb  piain e. 
Tbe  lords  tbey  tooke  it  grievously, 
Tbe  ladies  tooke  it  beavily, 
36  Tbe  commons  cryed  pitiously,  115 

Tbeir  deatb  to  tbem  was  paine. 
Tbeir  fame  did  sound  so  passingly, 

V,  105.   Here  the  Poet  addresses  himself  to  his  mistress* 
V,  112.  Sbewetb  was  ancientli/  the  plur.  numb. 
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That  it  did  pierce  the  starry  sky, 
And  throughout  all  the  world  did  iiye 
120        To  every  princes  realme. 

[TAKE  172]  Y. 

TAKE  THY  OLD  CLOAK  ABOUT  THEE,  5 

—  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  ScoftisJi  Ballad,  T7ie 
reader  hos  here  an  ancient  copy  in  the  English  idiom^  with 
an  addUional  Stanea  {the  2d,)  never  hefore  printed.  This 
curiosity  is  preserved  in  the  Editor^s  folio  MS  but  not  with- 
out  corruptionSj  which  are  here  removed  by  the  assistanceio 
of  the  Scottish  Edit,  Shakespear  in  /«'s  Othello,  ä.  2. 
hos  quoted  one  stanza,  with  some  variations^  which  are  here 
adopted:  The  old  MS  readings  are  however  given  in  the 
margin. 

T^HIS  winters  weather  waxeth  cold,  i& 

And  frost  doth  freese  on  every  tili, 
And  Boreas  blowes  his  blasts  soe  bold, 
That  all  our  cattell  are  like  to  spill; 
5        Bell  my  wife,  who  loves  no  strife, 

Sbe  sayd  unto  me  quietlie,  20 

Eise  up,  and  save  cow  Crumbockes  life, 
Man,  pnt  tbine  old  cloake  about  tbee. 

Hk. 

0  Bell,  wby  dost  thou  flyte  'and  scorne'?* 
10  Tbou  kenst  my  cloak  is  very  thin:  25 

It  is  so  bare  and  overworne, 

A  cricke^^  he  thereon  cannot  renn: 
[Then  173]  Then  Ile  noe  longer  borrow  nor  lend, 
'For  once  Ile  new  appareld  bee, 
15      To-morrow  He  to  towne  and  spend/  30 

For  Ile  have  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

Shb 

Cow  Crumbocke  is  a  very  good  cowe, 
Shee  has  been  alwayes  true  to  the  payle, 

4^  Perhaps  ticke. 
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Still  has  lielpt  us  to  butter  and  cheese,  I  trow^ 
And  other  things  she  will  not  fayle;  20 

1  wold  be  lotb  to  see  her  pine, 

Good  busband,  conncell  take  of  mee, 
8  It  is  not  for  ns  to  goe  soe  fine, 

Tben  take  tbine  old  cloake  abont  tbee. 

He. 

My  cloake  it  was  a  very  good  cloake,  25 

Itt  batb  been  alwayes  true  to  tbe  weare, 
10  Bat  now  it  is  not  wortb  a  groat; 

I  have  bad  it  four  and  forty  yeare: 
Sometime  it  was  of  clotb  in  graine, 

^Tis  now  bnt  a  sigb-clont  as  yon  may  see,  30 

It  will  neitber  bold  out  winde  nor  raine; 
16  111  bave  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

She. 

It  is  four  and  fortye  yeeres  agoe 

Since  tb*  one  of  us  tbe  otber  did  ken, 

[And  174]  And  wee  bave  bad  betwixt  us  towe       35 
20  Of  cbildren  eitber  nine  or  ten; 

Wee  bave  brougbt  tbem  up  to  women  and  men; 
In  tbe  feare  of  God  I  trow  tbey  bee; 

And  wby  wilt  tbou  tbyself  misken? 

Man,  take  tbine  old  cloake  about  tbee  40 

26  He. 

0  Bell  my  wyfe,  wby  dost  tbou  floute! 

Now  is  nowe,  and  tben  was  tben : 
Seeke  now  all  tbe  world  tbrougbout, 

Tbou  kenst  not  clownes  from  gentlemen. 
30  Tbey  are  clad  in  blacke,  greene,  yellowe,  or  'gray,'  45 

Soe  farr  above  tbeir  owne  degree: 
Once  in  my  liffe  He  'doe  as  tbey,' 

For  Hl  bave  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

Shb. 

S6  King  Stepben  was  a  wortby  peere, 

His  breecbes  cost  bim  but  a  crowne,  50 

Ver.  49.    Eing  Harry.  MS.        Ver.  50.  I  trow  bis  hose.  MS. 
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Ha  held  theia  sizpence  all  too  deere; 

Thereföre  he  calld  the  taylor  Lowiie. 
Be  WAS  a  wif  ht  of  high  renowne, 

And  thouse  bat  of  a  low  degree: 
55      Itt's  pride  that  putts  the  countrye  downe,  5 

Then  take  thine  old  cloake  about  tbee. 

[He  175]  Hb. 

'Bell  my  wife  she  loves  not  strife, 

Yet  fibe  will  lead  me  if  sbe  oan, 
And  oft;,  to  live  a  qniet  life,  10 

60  I  am  furoed  to  yield,  tbongb  Ime  good-man^ 

Itt's  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  tbreape, 

ünksse  he  first  give  oer  the  plea: 
Where  I  began  I  now  mun  leave, 

And  take  mine  old  cloake  abont  mee.  i(^ 

VI. 

WILLOW,  WILLOW,  WILLOW. 

It    is  from  the   föllofoing  staneas  ihat  Shakespeare  has 
täken  his  song  of  (he  Willow,  in  his  Othbli.o,I  jl.  4.  s.  3. 
ihotigh   somewhat   varied   and   applied   hy  him  to  a  femcUe^ 
characUr.    He  makes  Besdemona  introduce  it  in  this  pathe- 
tic  and  affecting  mannet^ 

"My  mother  had  a  maid  ejJVd  Barbarie: 

*^She  was  in  luve;  and  he,  she  lov'd  forsook  her, 

"And  she  provi'd  mad,    She  had  a  Song  0/^  Willöw.  25 

"jdn  oHd  thing  HwaSy  hut  ü  expressed  her  fortune; 

^And  she  dyed  einging  ii." 

This  is  given  from  a  hlack-letter  copy  in  the  Fepys  Cd- 
lecticn  thus  intitled,  "^  Lovers  complaint^  being  forsäken 
*^of  his  love.     To  a  pleasant  tune,^"*  30 

[A  Poore  176] 

A  Poore  sonle  sat  sighing  nnder  a  sicamore  tree; 
'"■     0  willow,  willow,  willow  I  • 

With  his  band  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his  knee; 

0  willow,  willow,  willow!  as 

5  0  willow,  willow,  willow! 

Singi  0  the  gxeene  willow  shall  be  my  garland. 

Ver.  51.  12  pence.  MS.        Ver.  52,  clowne.  MS. 
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He  fligh'd  in  bis  singing,  and  after  each  grone, 

Come  willow,  &c. 
I  am  dead  to  all  pleasure,  my  true-love  is  gone; 

0  willow,  &c  10 

s  Singf  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

My  love  sbe  is  tumed;  untrae  she  dotb  prove: 

0  willow,  &c. 
Sbe  renders  me  notbing  but  bäte  for  my  loTe. 

0  willow,  &c.  15 

10  Sing,  0  tbe  greene  willow,  &o. 

0  pitty  me  (cried  be)  ye  lovers,  eacb  one : 

0  willow,  &c. 
Her  beart's  bard  as  marble ;  sbe  rues  not  my  mone. 

0  willow,  &c.  20 

16  Sing,  0  tbe  greene  willow,  &c. 

Tbe  cold  streams  ran  by  bim,  bis  eyes  wept  apace, 

0  willow,  &o. 
Tbe  Salt  tears  feil  from  bim,  wbicb  drowned  bis  face : 

0  willow,  &o.  25 

20  Sing,  0  tbe  greene  willow,  &c. 

[Tbe  177]  Tbe  mate  birds  säte  by  bim,made  tame  by  bis  mones : 
0  willow,  &c. 
Tbe  Salt  tearsfell  from  bim,  wbicb  softened  tbe  stones. 

0  willow,  &c.  30 

26  Sing,  0  tbe  greene  willow  sball  be  my  garlitnd! 

Let  nobody  blame  me,  ber  scornes  I  do  prove; 

0  willow,  &c. 
Sbe  was  bome  to  be  fair;  I,  to  die  for  ber  love. 
0  willow,  &c.  35 

30  Sing,  0  tbe  greene  willow,  &c. 

0  tbat  beanty  sbonld  barbour  a  beart,  tbat's  so  bard! 

Sing  willow,  &c. 
My  trae  love  rejecting  witbont  all  regard. 

0  willow,  &c.  40 

85  Sing,  0  tbe  green  willow,  &c, 

Let  Love  no  more  boast  bim  in  palace,  or  bower; 
0  willow,  &C; 
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For  women  are  trothles,  and  flöte  in  an  houre. 
45  0  willow,  &c. 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &o. 

Bnt  what  helps  complaining?  In  vaine  I  oomplaine: 

0  willow,  &c.  5 

I  mußt  patiently  snffer  her  scorne,  and  disdaine. 
]^^^  50  0  willow,  &c. 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

[Come,  178]  Come,  all  you  forsaken,  and  set  (2.  sit  eorv») 

0  willow,  &c,  [down  by  me,       lo 

Hethat 'plaines  of  liis  falselove,  niine*8  falser  than  she. 
55  0  willow,  &c. 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

The  willow  wreath  weare  I,  since  my  love  did  fleet; 

0  willow,  &c.  15 

A  Garland  for  lovers  forsaken  most  meete. 
60  0  willow,  &c. 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garländ! 


Thb  Second  Part.  ao 

T  OWE  lay'd  by  my  sorrow,  begot  by  disdaine, 
"^       0  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Against  her  too  cruell,  still  still  I  complaine, 
0  willow,  willow,  willow! 
5  0  willow,  willow,  willow:  25 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garländ! 

0  love  too  injurious,  to  wound  my  poore  heart; 

0  willow,  &c. 
To  snffer  the  triumph,  and  joy  in  my  smart: 
10  0  willow,  &c.  30 

I  Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

[0  willow,  179J  0  willow,  willow,  willow !  the  willow 
0  willow,  &c.  [garländ, 

A  sign  of  her  falsenesse  before  me  doth  stand: 
15  0  willow,  &C.  36 

Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 
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Ab  liere  it  doth  bid  to  despair  asd  to  dye, 

0  willow,  &o. 
So  hang  it,  friends,  ore  mee  in  graye  where  I  lye: 

0  willow,  &c.  20 

6  Sing,  0  tlie  greene  willow,  &c. 

In  grave  where  I  rest  mee,  hang  this  to  the  view 

0  willow,  &c. 
Of  all  that  doe  knowe  her,  to  blaze  her  nntrue. 

0  willow,  &c.  25 

10  Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

With  these  words  engraven,  as  epitaph  meet, 

0  willow,  &o. 
"Here  lyes  one,  drank  poyson  for  potion  most  sweet." 
0  willow,  &c.  30 

15  Sing,  0  the  green  willow,  &c. 

Thongh  she  thns  nnkindly  hath  scorned  my  love, 

0  willow,  &c. 
And  carelesly  smiles  at  the  sorrowes,  I  prove; 

0  willow,  &c.  35 

20  Sing,  0  the  green  willow,  &c.  N  2 

[I  cannot  180]  I  oannot  against  her  nnkindly  exclaim, 

0  willow,  &c. 
Cause  once  well  I  loved  her^  and  honoured  her  name: 

0  willow,  &c.  40 

25  Sing,  0  the  green  willow  shall  be  my  garländ. 

The  name  of  her  sonnded '  so  sweete  in  mine  eare^ 

0  willow.  &c. 
It  rays'd  my  heart  lightly,  the  name  of  my  deare; 

0  willow,  &c.  45 

80  Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

As  then  'twas  my  comfort,  it  now  is  my  griefe; 

0  willow,  &c. 
It  now  brings  me  angnish,  then  brought  me  reliefe. 

0  willow,  &c.  50 

36  Sing,  0  the  greene  willow,  &c. 

Fare well,  faire  f alse  hearted :  plaints  end  with  my  breath  1 
0  willow,  &c. 
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Thon  dost  loath  me,  1  love  thee,  thoiigli  cause  of  my  deatli. 
55  0  willow,  willow,  willowl 

0  willow,  willow,  willow! 
Sing,  0  the  greene  willow  sball  be  my  garländ. 

[VII.  SIR  181]  VII.  5 

SIE  LANCELOT  DU  LAKE. 

This  hällad  is  quoted  in  Shakespeare* 8  second  Part  of 
Hbnbt  IV.  A.  2.  sc.  4.  The  subject  of  ii  is  taken  from  (he 
andient  romance  of  K.  Arthur  {commonüy  eatled  Mobte 
Abthub)  heing  a  poetical  translation  ofChap,  cviii,  cix,  ex,  lo 
in  JPt,  Ist,  as  they  stand  in  Ed.  1634.  Uo.  In  the  older 
EdUions  the  Chapters  are  differently  numhered,  —  This  song 
is  given  from  a  printed  copy^  corrected  in  pari  hy  the 
folio  MS. 

In  the  same  play  of  2  Hen.  IV.  Silbncb   hums  a  scrapis 
of  one  of  the  old  ballads  of  Rohin  Hood,    It  is  taken  from 
the  following    stanza   of  Hob  in  Hood  avd  the  Find  ab  of 
Wakefield. 

All  this  beheard  three  wighty  yeomen, 

Twas  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John:  20 

With  that  they  espy'd  the  jolly  Pindär 

As  he  säte  under  a  thorne. 

That  hällad  may  he  found  on  every  stall,   and  therefore 
is  not  here  reprinted. 


W' 


HEN  Arthnr  first  in  court  began,  25 

And  was  approved  king, 
By  force  of  armes  great  viotoryes  wanne, 
N  3  And  conqnest  home  did  bring. 

5        [Then  183]  Then  into  .England  straigbt  be  came 

With  fifty  good  and  able  so 

Knights,  that  resorted  unto  him, 
And  were  of  bis  round  table. 

And  many  jnsts  and  ttimaments, 
10  Wherto  were  many  prest, 

Wherein  some  knights  did  then  excell  ss 

And  far  surmount  tlie  rest. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.    VI.  10 
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But  one  Sir  Lanoelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well, 
He  for  his  deeds  and  feates  of  armes,  15 

All  others  did  excell. 

j  When  he  had  rested  him  a  while 

Id  play,  and  game,  and  sportt, 
He  Said  he  wold  goe  prove  himselfe 

In  some  adventurous  sort.  20 

He  armed  rode  in  forrest  wide, 
10  And  met  a  damsell  faire, 

Who  told  him  of  adventnres  great, 
Whereto  he  gave  good  eare. 

Such  wold  I  find,  quoth  Lancelott:  25 

For  that  cause  came  I  hither. 
15  Thou  seemst,  quoth  she,  a  knight  füll  good, 

And  I  will  hring  thee  thither. 

[Whereas  183]  Wheras  a  mighty  knight  doih  dwelK 

That  now  is  of  great  fame :  30 

Therfore  teil  me  what  wight  thou  art, 
20  And  what  may  he  thy  name. 

"My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake.'' 

Quoth  she,  it  likes  me  than: 
Here  dwelles  a  knight  who  never  was  35 

Yet  matcht  with  any  man: 

25  Who  has  in  prison  threescore  knights 

And  four,  that  he  did  wound; 
Knights  of  king  Arthurs  court  they  he, 

And  of  his  table  round.  40 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  side, 

And  also  to  a  tree, 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  hung, 

And  many  shields  to  see. 

He  Struck  soe  hard,  the  hason  broke;  45 

And  Tarquin  soon  he  spyed: 
Who  drove  a  horse  before  him  fast, 

Whereon  a  knight  lay  tyed. 

Sir  knight,  then  sayd  Sir  Lancelott) 

Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither,  50 


30 


35 
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And  lay  him  downe,  and  let  him  rest; 
»*  Weel  try  our  force  together. 

[For,  184]  For,  as  I  nnderstand,  thou  hast, 
Soe  far  as  thou  art  able, 
55      Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto  5 

The  knights  of  the  Ronnd  Table. 

If  thou  be  of  the  Table  Round, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedilye, 
Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowship 
60  I  utterly  defye.  10 

That's  over  much,  quoth  Lancelott; 

Defend  thee  by  and  by. 
They  sett  their  speares  unto  their  steeds, 

And  each  att  other  flye.       / 

65      They  coucht  their  speares,  (their  horses  ran  15 

As  though  there  had  been  thunder) 
And  strucke  them  each  amidst  their  shields, 
Wherewith  they  broke  in  sunder. 

Their  horses  backes  brake  under  them, 
70  The  knights  were  both  astound:  20 

To  avoyd  their  horses  they  made  haste 
And  light  upon  the  ground. 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  füll  fast, 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  than, 
75      With  mighty  strokes  most  eagerlye  25 

3  Eache  at  the  other  ran. 

[They  185]  They  wounded  were,  and  bled  füll  sore, 

For  breath  they  both  did  stand, 
And  leaning  on  their  swordes  awhile, 
^0  Quoth  Tarquine,  Hold  thy  band,  30 

And  teil  to  me  what  I  shall  aske. 

Say  on,  quoth  Lancelot  tho. 
Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquine,  the  best  knight 

That  ever  I  did  know; 

^5      And  like  a  knight,  that  I  did  hate:  35 

Soe  that  thou  be  not  hee, 
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I  will  deliver  all  tke  rest, 
And  eke  accord  with  thee. 

That  is  well  sajd,  qaoth  Lancelott; 

But  sith  it  niTist  be  soe,  90 

5  What  knigbt  is  that  thou  batest  thns? 

I  pray  thee  to  me  show. 

His  name  is. Lancelot  da  Lake, 

He  slew  my  brother  deere; 
Hirn  I  snspect  of  all  the  rest:  95 

10  I  wonld  I  bad  bim  bere. 

Tby  wish  thou  hast,  bnt  yet  unknowne, 

I  am  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Now  knight  of  Arthurs  Table  Eound; 

Eing  Hauds  son  of  Scbuwake;  100 

16  [And  186]  And  1  desii^e  thee  do  tby  worst. 

Ho,  ho,  quoth  Tarquin  tho, 
One  of  HS  two  sball  end  our  Uvea 
Before  that  we  do  go. 

If  thou  be  Lancelot  da  Lake.  105 

20  Then  welcome  shalt  thou  bee: 

"Wberfore  see  thou  tbyself  defend, 
For  now  defye  I  thee. 

They  buckled  then  togetber  so, 

Like  nnto  wild  boares  nisbing,  110 

25  And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 

At  one  another  slasbing: 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood: 

Tarqain  began  to  yield, 
For  be  gave  backe  for  wearinesse,  115 

30  And  lowe  did  beare  bis  sbield. 

Tbis  soone  Sir  Laneelot  espyde, 

He  leapt  npon  bim  then, 
He  puU'd  bim  downe  npon  bis  knee, 

And  rnsbing  off  his  heim,  120 

36  Forthwith  he  stracke  bis  necke  in  two, 

And,  when  he  bad  soe  done, 
From  prison  threescore;  knights  and  four 
Delivered  everye  one. 
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[VIII.  CORYDON's  187]    VlII. 

CORYDON'b  FAREWELL  TO  PHILLIS 

—  is  an  attempt  topaint  a  lover^s  irresolution,  btä  so  poorly 
exectUed,  ihat  U  wcndd  not  have  been  admitted  into  this  coh 
^edion,  if  it  had  not  been  quoted  m Shakespeares  Tt^SLFTH-  5 
Night,  ä.  2.  SC.  S.  ^  It  is  found  in  a  liitle  mcient  mis- 
ceilany  intitled,  ^The  goiden  Garland  of  prineely  delights.^ 
12mo.  bl.  let. 

In  ihe  same  scene  ofthe  Twdflh  Night,  Sit,  Toby  sings 
a  scrap  of  an  old  balladj   which  is  preserved  in  the  Fepgs  lo 
CoUection.  [Vol,  i.  p.  33.  496.]  but  is  so  poor  aperformafice, 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  the  first  stanea: 

The  Ballad  of  Constant  Susamna. 
There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon 

Of  reputation  great  by  fame,  15 

He  took  tö  wife  a  faire  womän, 

Susanna  she  was  callde  by  name; 
A  woman  fair  and  vertuous; 

Lady,  lady: 
Why  should  w«  not  of  her  learn  thus  20 

To  live  godly? 

If  this  song  of  Cortboh,   itc.  Has  not  more  merit^  ü  is 
at  least  an  evil  of  less  magnitade. 

[FAREWELL,  188] 

Tj^  ARE  WELL,  de^r  love ;  since  tkou  wilt  needs  be  f oiie>  25 
•^    Mine  eyes  do  aliew,  my  life  ifl  almöst  done. 
Kay  I  -will  never  die,  so  long  as  I  cati  spie 
There  be  ni«ny  mo^  thoagh  that  she  doe  goe. 
5  There  bid  many  mo,  I  fear  noti 

Why  then  let  her  goe,  I  oare  not.  30 

Farewell,  farewell;  since  this  I  find  is  true, 
1  will  not  spend  more  time  in  wooing  you: 

But  I  will  seek  elsewhere,  if  1  may  find  love  there : 
10  Shall  1  bid  her  goe?  what  and  if  I  doe? 

Shall  I  bid  her  goe  and  spare  not?  35 

0  no,  noy  no,  I  dare  not. 

Ten  thonsand  times  farewell;  ^-  yet  stay  a  white:  — 
Sweet,  kiss  me  onee;  sWeet  kisseli  time  beguile: 
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I  have  no  power  to  move.  How  now  am  I  in  love?  15 
Wilt  thou  needs  be  gone?  Go  then,  all  is  one. 

Will  thou  needs  be  gone?  Oh,  bie  thee ! 

Nay  stay,  and  do  no  more  deny  me. 

5  Once  more  adieu,  I  see  loath  to  depart 

Bids  oft  adieu  to  her,  that  holds  my  heart.  20 

But  seeing  I  must  lose  thy  love,  which  I  did  choose, 
Goe  thy  way  for  me,  since  that  may  not  be. 
Goe  thy  ways  for  me.     But  whither? 
10  Goe,  oh,  but  where  I  may  come  thither. 

[Whatl89]  What  shallldoe?  mylove  is  nowdeparted.  25 
She  is  as  fair,  as  she  is  cruel-hearted. 

She  would  not  be  intreated,  with  prayers  oft  repeated» 
If  she  come  no  more,  shall  I  die  therefore? 
16  If  she  come  no  more,  what  care  I? 

Faith,  let  her  goe,  or  come,  or  tarry.  30 

IX. 
GERNUTÜS  THE  JEW  OF  VENICE. 

In    the    "Life    op    Pope   Sixtus   V.    translated    from 

20  the  Italian  of  Greg.  Leti,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farmworth, 
folio"  is  a  remarJcahle  pcLSsage  to  the  following  effect, 

"It  was  reported  in  Borne,  that  Drake  had  tdken  and 
^plwndered  8t.  Domingo  in  Hispaniolaj  and  carried  off  an 
^Hmmense  looty.      This   account  came  in  a  private  letter  to 

26  "Paw?  Secchi,  a  very  considerable  merchant  in  the  city,  who 
^had  large  concerns  in  those  parts,  which  he  had  insured. 
•*  üpon  receiving  this  news,  he  sent  for  the  insurer  Sampson 
''^Ceneda,  a  Jew,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.  The  JeWy 
^whose  interest  it  was   to  have  such  a  report  thought   falsCy 

30  *^gave  many  reasons  why  it  cotüd  not  possihly  he  true^  and 
^at  last  worked  himself  into  such  a  passion,  that  he  saidj 
^rU  lay  you  a  pound  of  my  flesh  it  is  a  lye.  Secchi,  who 
^was  of  a  fiery  hot  temper,  replied,  Fll  lay  you  a  thousand 
^crotms  against  a  pound  of  your  flesh  that  it  is  true.    The 

86  "Jcw?  accepted  the  wager,  and  articles  were  immediately  exe- 
^^cuted  betwiat  them,  That  if  Secchi  won,  he  shotdd  himself 
*^cut  the  flesh  with  a  sharp  knife  from  whatever  pari  of  the 
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^Jevo's  hoäp  he  pleased.  The  [^truth  190]  fruth  of  the 
^account  was  soon  confirmed;  and  the  Jeu)  was  alnwst  dis- 
"tracted,  when  he  was  informed^  ihat  Secchi  had  solenmly 
^^sworn  he  would  compel  Mm  to  an  exact  Performance  of  his 
^^confracL  Ä  report  of  this  transaction  was  brovght  to  the  ß 
^^FopCf  who  sent  for  the  parties,  and  heing  informed  of  the 
^^whoU  affair,  said,  When  contracfs  are  made,  it  is  butjust 
^Hhey  should  be  fulfilledj  as  this  shaU,  Take  a  knife  ihere- 
^^fore,  Secchi,  and  cut  a  pound  of  flesh  from  any  pari  yoti 
^^please  of  the  Jew^s  body,  We  advise  you,  howeier,  to  be  lo 
^^very  careful;  for  if  you  ad  but  a  scruple  more  or  less 
^than  your  due,  you  shall  certainly  be  hanged^ 

The  Editor  of  that  book  is  of  opinion,  That  the  scene  be- 
tween  Shylock  and  Antonio  in  the  Mbbchant  op  Venice, 
is  iaken  from  this  incident,  But  Mr.  Warion  in  his  ^^Ob-  i6 
servations  on  the  Faerie  Queen^,'^  has^  with  more  pröbabi- 
lity,  referred  it  to  the  following  ballad,  which  shoidd  seem  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  some  such  story,  Mr.  Warton 
thinks  this  baUad  was  written  before  Shakespeare' s  play,  as 
heing  not  so  circumstantial,  and  having  more  of  the  naked-  20 
ness  of  an  original.  Besides  it  differs  from  the  play  in 
many  circumstanceSj  which  a  meer  copyist,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  the  bätlad-maker  to  be,  would  hardly  have  given  him- 
seif  the  trouble  to  alter.  Indeed  he  expressly  informs  us, 
th4xt  he   had   his   story    from   the  Italian  writers.     See  the  26 
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After  all,  one  would  be  glad  to  know  what  authority 
LbtiI  had  for  the  foregoing  fact,  or  at  hast  for  connecting 
it  with  the  täking  of  St.  Domingo  by  JDrake:  for  this  ecepe- 
dition  did  not  happen  tili  1585,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  so 
a  play  of  the  Jbwb,  ^'representing  the  greedinesse  of  worldly 
"^chusers^  and  bloody  minds  of  usurers^''  had  beoi  exhibited 
at  the  play-house  called  the  Bull,  before  the  year  1579, 
being  men-  {tioned  191]  tioned  in  Steph.  GossovCs  Schoole 
OF  abu8b4^,  which  was  printed  in  that  year.  30 

As  for  Shakespeare^ s  Mebchamt  op  Venice,  Ihe  earliest 
edition  known  of  it  is  in  quarto  1600;  though  it  had  been 
exhibiied  before  the  year  1598,  being  mentioned  together  with 


I 


Vol.  I.  pag.  128.  &c.  f  ^«  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL 
Warton,  ubi  supra. 
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eleven  other  of  Ms  playa  in  Meres's  Wits  Tbkabubt,  4&c, 
1598.  12mo.  fol  282. 

The  following  is  printed  from  an  ancient  hlaeh-letter  oopy 
m  the  Pepys  Collectionf,  intitled,  *^A  new  Song^  ^moing 
8  ^Hhe  crudtie  of  Gbbsutus,  a  Jbwb,  who  Unding  to  a  mer- 
^^cha/nt  an  hundred  crotones,  would  have  a  pmmd  of  Ms 
^^fleshe,  because  he  could  not  pay  Mm  at  the  Urne  appomted. 
"  To  the  tune  of  Black  and  yellow,^* 

Thb  fibst  Pabt. 

10  TN  Venice  towne  not  long  agoe 

-^A  cruel   Jew  did  dwell, 
Which  lived  all  on  usurie, 
As  Italian  writers  teil. 

Gernutus  called  was  the  Jew, 
15  Which  never  thought  to  dye,  5 

Nor  never  yet  did  any  good 
To  them  in  »treets  that  lie. 

His  life  was  like  a  barrow  hogge, 
That  liveth  many  a  day, 
20  Yet  never  once  doth  any  good,  10 

Until  men  will  him  slay. 

[Or  192]  Or  like  a  filthy  heap  of  düng, 

That  lyeth  in  a  whoard; 
Which  never  can  do  any  good,  15 

25  Till  it  be  spread  abroad. 

So  fares  it  with  the  usurer, 

He  cannot  sleep  in  rest, 
For  feare  the  thiefe  will  him  paraue 

To  placke  him  from  his  nest.  20 

30  His  heart  doth  thinke  on  many  a  wile, 

How  to  deceive  the  poore; 
His  month  is  almost  ful  of  mucke, 
Yet  still  he  gapes  for  more. 

HiR  wife  must  lend  a  Shilling,  25 

35  For  every  weeke  a  penny, 

t  Compared  mth  the  Äshmole  Copy, 
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Yet  bring  a  pledge,  tbat  vb  double  wortb, 
If  that  you  irill  hav«  any. 

And  see,  likewise,  you  keepe  your  day, 
30  Or  eise  you  looae  it  all: 

[Thid  ld3]  This  was  the  living  of  tbe  wif«,  s 

Her  cow  she  did  it  call. 

Witbin  tbat  citie  dwelt  tbat  time 
A  marobant  of  great  fame, 
35      Wbicb  being  ^istressed  in  bis  need, 

Unto  Gernutuß  came:  lo 

Desiring  bim  to  stand  bis  freind 
For  twelve  montb  and  a  day, 
To  lend  to  bim  an  bundred  crownes: 
40  And  be  for  it  would  pay 

Wbatsoever  be  would  demand  of  bim,  i5 

And  pledges  be  sbould  bave. 
No,  (quotb  tbe  Jew  witb  flearing  lookes) 

Sir,  aske  wbat  you  will  bave. 

45      No  penny  for  tbe  loane  of  it 

For  one  yeare  you  aball  pay;  20 

^  You  may  doe  me  as  good  a  turne, 

Before  my  dying  day. 

[But  194]  But  we  will  bave  a  merry  jeast, 
50  For  to  be  talked  long: 

You  aball  make  me  a  bond,  quoth  be,  ^^ 

Tbat  sball  be  large  and  strong: 

And  tbis  sball  be  tbe  forfeyture; 
Of  your  owne  flesbe  a  pound. 

Fer.  32.   Her  Cow,  Sc,  seems  to  kave  suggesM  to  Shakespeare 
Shtlogk's  argumerU  for  timry  taken  from  Jacob' 8  management  30 
of  Laban' s  sheep,  Act  I.  to  which  Antonio  replies^ 
^^Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
"Or  are  your  gold  and  süver  Ewss  and  rams? 
"Shy.  I  cannot  telly  I  make  it  breed  as  fast.** 
Ver,  35.  Shakespear  has  finely  improved  this,  by  making  the  35 
merchanVs  motive  for  horrowing  to  be  not  on  account  of  his  oton 
necessities,  but  for  the  Service  of  his  friend,    Which  at  the  same 
time  that  it  raises  his  character,  becomes  conducive  to  the  gener al 
plot    See  the  Connoisseur,  übi  supra. 


III  o 
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If  you  agree,  make  you  the  bond,  55 

And  here  is  a  linndred  crownes. 

With  rigbt  good  will!  the  marchant  says: 
And  80  the  bond  was  made. 
6  Wben  twelve  month  and  a  day  drew  on 

That  backe  it  should  be  payd,  60 

The  marchants  ships  were  all  at  sea, 

And  money  came  not  in ; 
Which  way  to  take,  or  what  to  doe 
10  To  thinke  he  doth  begin : 

And  to  Gernutus  strait  he  comes  65 

"With  cap  and  bended  knee, 
And  sayde  to  him,  Of  curtesie 

I  pray  you  beare  with  mee. 

15  My  day  is  come,  and  I  have  not 

The  money  for  to  pay:  70 

And  little  good  the  forfeyture 
Will  doe  you,  I  dare  say. 

[With  195]  With  all  my  heart,  Gernutus  eayd, 
20  Commaund  it  to  your  minde: 

In  thinges  of  bigger  waight  th^n  this  75 

You  shall  me  ready  finde. 

He  goes  bis  way;  the  day  once  past 
Gernutus  doth  not  slacke 
26  To  get  a  sergiant  presently; 

And  clapt  him  on  the  backe:  80 

And  layd  him  into  prison  strong, 

And  sued  bis  bond  withall; 
And  when  the  judgement  day  was  come, 
so  For  judgement  he  did  call. 

The  marchants  friends  came  thither  fast,  85 

With  many  a  weeping  eye, 
For  other  means  they  could  not  find, 

But  he  that  day  must  dye. 
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The  Second  Pakt. 

*^0f  the  Jetos  crueUie;   setting  foorth  the  niercifulneaae  of  the 
"Judge  towarda  the  Marchant.    To  the  tune  ofBlacke  and  yellow.'^ 

SlOME  offer ed  for  bis  hundred  crownes 
^  Five  hundred  for  to  pay;  5 

And  some  a  thousand,  two  or  three, 
0  2  Yet  still  he  did  denay. 

5      [And  196]  And  at  the  last  ten  thousand  crownes 
They  offered,  him  to  save. 
Gernutus  sayd,  I  will  no  gold,  10 

My  forfeite  I  will  have. 

A  ponnd  of  fleshe  is  my  demand, 
10  And  that  shall  be  my  hire. 

Then  sayd  the  judge,  Yet  good  my  friend, 

Let  me  of  you  desire  i& 

To  take  the  flesh  from  such  a  place, 
As  yet  you  let  him  live: 
15      Do  so,  and  lo!  an  hundred  crownes 
To  thee  here  will  I  give. 

No:  no:  quoth  he,  no:  judgment  here:  20 

For  this  it  shall  be  tride, 
For  I  will  have  my  pound  of  fleshe 
20  From  under  bis  right  side. 

It  grieved  all  the  companie 

His  crueltie  to  see,  2& 

For  neither  friend  nor  foe  could  helpe 

But  he  must  spoyled  bee. 

25      The  bloudie  Jew  now  ready  is 
With  whetted  blade  in  band, 
To  spoyle  the  bloud  of  innocent,  so 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond. 

[And  197]  And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 
30  In  him  the  deadly  blow: 

Stay  (quoth  the  judge)  thy  crueltie; 
I  Charge  thee  to  do  so.  35 

Sith  needs  thou  wilt  thy  forfeit  have, 
Which  is  of  flesh  a  pound: 
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See  tbat  tboa  slied  no  drop  of  blond,  35 

Nor  yet  tlie  man  confonnd. 

For  if  tbou  doe,  like  murderer, 
Thou  faere  ehalt  hanged  be: 
j$  Likewise  of  flesb  see  tbat  tbou  t)TLt 

No  more  tban  longes  to  tbee:  40 

For  if  tbou  take  eitber  more  or  lesse 

To  tbe  valne  of  a  mite, 
Thoa  sbalt  be  banged  presently 
10  As  is  botb  law  and  rigbt. 

Gematns  now  waxt  franticke  mad,  45 

And  wotes  not  wbat  to  say; 
Quotb  be  at  last,  Ten  tbousand  cfownes, 

I  will  tbat  be  sball  pay; 

15  And  so  I  graunt  to  set  bim  free. 

Tbe  jadge  dotb  answere  make;  50 

Yon  sball  not  bave  a  penny  given; 

Your  forfeytnre  now  take.  0  3 

[At  198]  At  tbe  last  be  dotb  demaund 
20  Bat  for  to  bave  bis  owne. 

No,  quotb  tbe  judge,  doe  as  yon  list,  55 

Tby  jndgement  sball  be  sbowne. 

Eitber  take  yonr  pound  of  flesb,  qnotb  be, 
Or  cancell  me  your  bond. 
«  0  cruell  jadge;  tben  qaotb  tbe  Jew, 

Tbat  dotb  against  me  stand!  60 

And  so  witb  griping  grieved  mind 

He  biddetb  tbem  fare-well. 
*Tben'  all  tbe  people  prays'd  tbe  Lord, 
90  Tbat  eyer  tbis  beatd  teil. 

Good  people,  tbat  doe  beare  tbis  song,  65 

For  truetb  I  dare  well  say, 
Tbat  many  a  wretcb  as  ill  as  hee 

Dotb  live  now  at  tbis  day; 

S5  Tbat  seeketb  notbing  bat  tbe  spoyle 

Of  many  a  wealtbey  man,  70 

Ver»  61.  griped.  Äshmol.  eaptf» 
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And  for  to  trap  the  innocent 
Deviseth  what  they  can. 

Frorn  wliome  the  Lord  deliver  me, 
And  every  Christian  too, 
75      And  send  to  them  like  sentence  eke  5 

That  meaneth  so  to  do. 

[199]  X. 

THE   PASSIONATE  SHEPHEED  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

This  heauHfül  sonnet  is  quoied  in  the  Merry  Wiyes  of 
Wind  BOR,  Ä.  3.  SC.  1.  and  iS  ascrihed  {together  wiih  the  10 
Ebplt)  to  Shakespeare  himself  hy  all  the  modern  editors  of 
Ms  smaller  poems.  In  Liniofs  Collbction  of  ihem,  l2mo 
(no  date)  is  a  copy  ofthis  sonnet  containing  only  fourstanzas 
{the  Wi.  and  6th,  heing  wanting),  accompanied  mth  the  first 
stanza  of  the  Answer,  This  edition  has  some  appearance  i5 
of  eaactnes,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  reprinted  from  an  ancient 
copy,  containing  *^The  passionate  pilgrime,  and  Sonnets 

"to  SUHORT    NOTES    OF   MuSIGKB,    hy  Mr.    WlLLIAM    ShAKE- 

"8PEAR9.  LoND.  printed  /br  W.  Jaooa.rd.  1599." — Ifthis 
may  he  relied  on^    ihen  was  this  sonnet,  &c,  publishedy  as  20 
Shakespeare's  in  his  Life  time. 

And  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  (not  Shake- 
speare, hut)  Christopher  Marlow,  torote  the  song,  and  Sir 
Walter  Ealeoh  {l.  Ealeioh)  the  ^Nymph's  reply:^  For  so 
we  are  positively  assured  hy  Isaac  Walton,  a  writer  of  some  25 
credit,  who has inserted them hoih  inhis  Go^if^i^KT  ANOLERf) 
under  the  character  of  ^that  smooth  song,  which  was  made 
''hy  Kit.  Marlow,  now  at  kost  fifty  years  ago;  and  .  .  ,  an 
^Answer  to  it,  tvhich  was  made  hy  Sir  Walter  Haleigh  in 
Viis  younger  days.  .  .  .  Old^fashioned  poetry  hut  choicely  so 
^good,^  —  It  also  passed  for  Marlow^s  in  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  editor  of  the  ^^Muses  Lihrary,^^  has 
0  4  reprinted  a  poem  from  En-  [gland's  200]  gland's  Helicon, 
1600,  suhscrihed  Ignoto,  and  thus  intitled,  "^In  Imitation  of 
C.  Marlow,'^  heginning  thus,  35 

^GoME  Une  with  me  and  he  my  dew^, 

*^And  we  wiU  revel  aU  the  year, 

**In  plains  and  groves,  &c, 

t  First  printed  in  the  year  1653,   hut  prohahly  written  some 
time  hefore,  4o 
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üpon  the  tvhole  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  Mar- 
Low  and  BALEiaH*;  notwithstanding  the  autharUy  of  ShaJce" 
speare^s  Book  of  Sonnets.  For  it  is  well  hnown  iJiat  a$  he 
took  no  care  of  his  own  compositions,  so  was  he  utterly  re- 
s  gardless  what  spurious  things  were  fathered  upon  Mm,  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  Febicles,  and  the  London  PsoDiaAL, 
were  printed  with  his  natne  at  füll  length  in  the  title-pages, 
while  he  was  living,  whirJi  yet  were  afterwards  rejected  hy 
his  first  editors  HsMiNaE  and  Gondell,  who  were  his  in- 
10  timate  friends:^,  and  therefore  no  dovbt  had  good  authority 
for  settlng  them  aside. 

The  following  sonnet  appears  to  have  heen  {as  it  deserved) 
a  great  favourUe  with   our  earlier  poets:   for   hesides   the 
imitatlon   above-mentionedy    another   is   to  he  found   among 
Vi  Donners  poems,  intitled  ^The  Bait,^  beginning  thtis, 

"Co ME  live  with  tne,  and  he  my  love, 
^And  we  wiU  some  new  pleasures  prove 
^Of  golden  sands^  c^c." 

As  for   Che.   Mab  low,   who  was  in  high  repute  for  his 
•20  Bramatic   writings,  he   lost  his  life  hy  a  stob  received  in^a 
hrothel^  hefore  the  year  1593.    See  A,   Wood,  I.  138. 

T  IVE  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
■^  And  we  wil  all  the  pleasnres  prove 
That  hils  and  vallies,  dale  and  field, 
25  And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

[There  201]  There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks,  5 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

:so  There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies,  10 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Imbrodered  all  with  leaves  of  mirtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
36  Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 

Slippers  lin'd  ohoicely  for  the  cold,  15 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold; 

4:  He  mentions  them  hoth  in  his  wül. 
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A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivie  buds, 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs: 
And  if  tbese  pleasures  may  theo  moye, 
20      Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

The  ahepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing  5 

For  thy  delight  each  May  mornlng: 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  Nymph's  Rbply. 

TF  that  the  World  and  Love  were  young,  lo 

-^  And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  toung, 
[These  202]  These   pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

5       But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 

When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold,  15 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  iields 
10      To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yield: 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall,  20 

Is  fancies  spring,  but  sorrows  fall. 

Thy  güwns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
15      Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 

In  folly.ripe,  in  reason  rotten.  25 

Thy  belt  of  straw,  and  ivie  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
20      To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed,  30 

Had  joyes  no  date,  nor  age  no  need; 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

[XI.  TITÜS  208]  XI. 

TITUS  ANDRONICüS's  COMPLAINT.  35 

2'he  reader  has  here  an  ancient  hallad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  with  theplay  o/*TitusAhdbohicuö,  and  there  is  no  douhtj 
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hut  the  one  was  horrotved  fr  am  the  other:  whkh  of  them  was 
the  original  U  is  not  easy  to  decide.  And  yetj  if  the  argu- 
ments  offer ed  äbove  in  p,  190  for  the  priority  ofthe  bäUad  of 
the  Jew  of  Yenigb  be  admitted  as  conclusimy  somewfud  oftJie 
5  same  Und  may  he  urged  here;  for  this  haUad  differs  from  the 
play  in  several  particularSy  which  a  simple  Balladrtoriier 
woüld  he  less  likely  to  alter  than  an  inventive  Tragedian. 
Thfis  in  the  hallad  is  no  mention  of  the  confest  for  the  empire 
hetween  the  two  hrofhers,  the  composing  of  which  mdkes  the 

10  ungratefül  treatment  of  Titvb  afterwar ds  the  more  flagrant : 
seither  is  there  any  notice  taken  of  Ms  sacrifidfig  one  of 
Tamora^s  sons,  which  the  tragic  poet  hos  assigned  as  the 
original  cause  of  all  her  cruelties.  In  the  play  Titus  loses 
ttventy-one  of  his  sons  in  war,  and  kiils  another  for  assistvng 

15  Bassia/nus  to  carry  off  Lavinia:  the  reader  will  find  U  dif- 
ferent  in  the  hallad.  In  the  latter  she  is  bethrothed  (l,  hetr.)  to 
the  Bmperors  Son:  in  the  play  to  his  Brother,  In  the  tragedy 
only  Two  of  his  sons  fall  into  the  pit,  and  the  Third  heing 
hanished  returns  to  Borne  with  a  victorious  army,  to  avenge 

20  the  wrongs  ofhis  house:  in  the  hallad  all  Three  are  entrapped 
and  suffer  death.  In  the  scene  the  JEmperor  kills  Titus,  and 
is  in  return  stahhed  hy  Titus' s  surviving  son,  Here  Titus 
kills  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  himself    \_Vgl,  hiezu  ad- 

DXTIONS    ÄND    COBBBCTIORS    in     Vol,    III.   p,     335.] 

25  [Let  204]  Let  the  Beader  weigh  these  circumstances  and 
some  others  wherdn  he  will  find  them  uhlike,  and  then  pro- 
nmmce  for  himself,  —  After  all,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  play  was  raJther  improved  hy  Shakespeare  wvth  a 
few  fine  touches  of  his  pen^  than  origüiedly  writ  hy  Mm,  for 

80  not  to  mention  that  the  Stile  is  less  figurative  than  his  others 
generally  are,  this  tragedy  is  mention^  with  discredit  in  the 
Induction  to  Ben  Jonson's  Babtholombw-paib,  in  1614> 
as  one  that  had  then  heen  exhibited  ^five  and  twenty,  or  thirty^ 
^years:^^  which,  ifwe  iake  the  lowest  numher,  ihrows  it  hack  to  tJie 

35  year  1589,  at  which  time  Shakespeare  was  hut  25:  a/n  earlier  daJte, 

than  can  he  foundfor  any  other  ofhispieces^:  and  ifitdoes 

not  clear  him  entirdy  of  it,  shews  at  least  it  was  a  first  aitempt, 

The  following  is  given  from  a  Copy  in  "  The  Golden  Gar- 

^land^^j  intitled  as  dbove ;  compared  with  three  others,  two  of 

40  4^  Hie  earliest  known,  is  King  John  in  two  parte  Ibdl,  Uo.bl, 
let   This  play  he  afterwards  intirely  new  wrote,  as  we  now  hsive  it. 
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them  in  hlack  letter  in  ihe  Pepys  Collection,  inütled  ^^The 
^^ Lamentable  and  Tragical  History  of  Tittis  Andronicus^  d;c*  — 
"Tö  ihe  tune  of  Fortune,^''  —  Unluckily  none  of  these  have 
any  dates. 


Y' 


OU  noble  minds,  and  famous  martiall  wights,  6 

That  in  defence  of  native  country  fights, 
Give  eare  to  me,  that  ten  yeeree  fought  for  Rome, 
Yet  reapt  disgrace  at  my  returning  home. 

5      In  Eome  I  lived  in  fame  fülle  threescore  yeeres, 

My  name  beloved  was  of  all  my  peeres;  lo 

Füll  five  and  twenty  valiant  sonnes  I  had, 
Whose  forwarde  vertues  made  their  father  glad. 

[For  205]  For  when  Romes  foes  their  warlike  forces 
10      Against  them  stille  my  sonnes  and  I  weresent;    [bent, 

Against  the  Groths  füll  ten  yeeres  weary  warre  15 

We  spent,  receiving  many  a  bloudy  scarre. 

Just  two  and  twenty  of  my  sonnes  were  slaine 
Before  we  did  returne  to  ßome  againe: 
15      Of  five  and  twenty  sonnes,  I  brought  but  three 

Alive,  the  stately  towers  of  Rome  to  see.  20 

When  wars  were  done,  I  conquest  home  did  bring, 
And  did  present  my  prisoners  to  the  king, 
The  queene  of  Goths,  her  sons,  and  eke  a  moore, 
20      Which  did  such  murders,  like  was  nere  before. 

The  emperour  did  make  this  queene  bis  wife,  20 

Which  bred  in  Rome  debate  and  deadlie  strife, 
The  moore,  with  her  two  sonnes  did  growe  soe  proud, 
That  none  like  them  in  Rome  might  bee  allowd. 

25      The  moore  soe  pleas'd  this  new-made  empress'  eie, 

That  she  consented  to  him  secretly  so 

For  to  abuse  her  husbands  marriage  bed, 
And  soe  in  time  a  blackamore  she  bred. 

Then  she,  whose  thoughts  to  murder  were  inclinde, 
30      Consented  with  the  moore  of  bloody  minde 

Against  myselfe,  my  kin,  and  all  my  friendes,  85 

In  cruell  sort  to  bring  them  to  their  ends. 

[Soe  206]  Soe  when  in  age  I  thought  to  live  in  peace, 
Both  care  and  griefe  began  then  to  increase: 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Llteratiirdenkm.    VI.  H 
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AmoDgst  my  sonnes  I  had  one  daughter  brigbt,      35 
Whioh  joy'd,  and  pleased  best  my  aged  sight: 

My  deare  Lavinia  was  betrothed  than 
To  Cesars  sonne,  a  young  and  noble  man: 
ß  Who  in  a  bunting  by  tbe  emperours  wife, 

And  ber  two  sonnes,  bereaved  was  of  life.  40 

He  being  slaine,  was  cast  in  cruel  wise, 
Into  a  darksome  den  from  ligbt  of  skies: 
Tbe  cruell  moore  did  come  tbat  way  as  tben 
10  Witb  my  three  sonnes,  wbo  feil  into  tbe  den. 

Tbe  moore  tben  fetcbt  tbe  emperour  witb  speed,     45 
For  to  accuse  tbem  of  tbat  murderous  deed; 
And  wben  my  sonnes  witbin  tbe  den  were  found, 
In  wrongfull  prison  tbey  were  cast  and  boand. 

15  But  nowe,  bebold!  wbat  wounded  most  my  mind, 

Tbe  empresses  two  sonnes  of  savage  kind  50 

My  daugbter  ravisbed  witbout  remorse, 
And  tooke  away  ber  bonour,  quite  perforce. 

Wben  tbey  bad  tasted  of  soe  sweete  a  flowre, 
20  Fearing  tbis  sweete  sbould  sbortly  turne  to  sowre, 

Tbey  cutt  ber  tongue,  wbereby  sbe  could  not  teil    55 
How  tbat  disbonoure  unto  ber  befell. 

[Tben  207]  Tben  botb  ber  bands  tbey  basely  cutt  off 
Wbereby  tbeir  wickednesse  sbe  could  not  write,     [quite 
25  Nor  witb  ber  needle  on  ber  sampler  sowe 

Tbe  bloudye  workers  of  ber  direfull  woe.  60 

My  brotber  Marcus  found  ber  in  tbe  wood,' 
Staining  tbe  grassie  ground  witb  purple  bloud, 
Tbat  trickled  from  ber  stumpes,  and  bloudlesse  armes : 
30  Koe  tongue  at  all  sbe  bad  to  teil  ber  barmes. 

But  wben  I  sawe  ber  in  tbat  woefuU  case,  65 

Witb  teares  of  bloud  I  wet  mine  aged  face: 

For  my  Lavinia  I  lamented  more, 

Tben  for  my  two  and  twenty  sonnes  before. 

S5  Wben  as  I  sawe  sbe  could  not  write  nor  speake, 

Witb  griefe  mine  aged  beart  began  to  breake;       70 
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We  spred  an  heape  of  sand  Qpon  tlie  groand, 
Wbereby  those  blondy  tyrants  out  we  fonnd. 

For  with  a  staffe  without  tbe  helpe  of  band, 
Sbe  writt  tbese  wordes  lipon  tbe  plat  of  sand: 
75      ^Tbe  lustfall  sonnes  of  tbe  proud  emper^sse  5 

"Are  doers  of  tbis  bateful  wickedn^sse/ 

I  tore  tbe  milk-wbite  bairs  from  off  mine  bead, 
I  curat  tbe  houre,  wberein  I  first  was  bred, 
I  wisbt  tbis  band,  tbat  fougbt  for  countrie^s  fame, 
60      In  cradle  rookt,  bad  first  been  stroken  lame*  lo 

[Tbe  208]  Tbe  moore  deligbting  still  in  villainy, 
Did  say,  to  sett  mj  sonnes  from  prison  free 
I  sbould  unto  tbe  king  my  rigbt  band  give, 
And  tben  my  tbree  imprisoned  sonnes  sbould  live. 

65      Tbe  moore  I  causM  to  strike  it  off  witb  speede,  16 

Wbereat  I  grieved  not  to  see  it  bleed, 
But  for  my  sonnes  would  willingly  impart, 
And  for  tbeir  ransome  send  my  bleeding  beart. 

But  as  my  life  did  linger  tbus  in  paine, 
90      Tbey  sent  to  me  my  bootlesse  band  againe,  ao 

And  tberewitbal  tbe  beades  of  my  tbree  sonne», 
Wbicb  fiUd  my  dying  beart  witb  fresber  moanes. 

Tben  past  reliefe  I  upp  and  downe  did  goe, 
And  witb  my  tears  writ  in  tbe  dust  my  woe: 
95      I  sbot  my  arrowes4:  towards  beaven  bie,  25 

And  for  revenge  to  bell  did  often  crye. 

Tbe  empresse  tben,  tbinking  tbat  I  was  mad, 
Like  furies  sbe  and  botb  ber  sonnes  were  ciad, 
(Sbe  nam*d  Bevenge,  and  Bape  and  Murder  tbey) 
100    To  undermine  and  beare  wbat  I  would  say.  so 

[I  fed  209]  I  fed  tbeir  foolisb  veines  f  a  oertaine  space, 
IJntill  my  friendes  did  find  a  secrett  place, 
Wbere  botb  ber  sonnes  unto  a  post  were  bound. 
And  just  revenge  in  cruell  sort  was  found. 

4^  If  the  baUad  was  written  before  the  play^  I  shoüld  suppose  85 
this  to  he  only  a  metaphoricdl  expresaion,  taken  from  that  %n  the 
Fsalms,  ^  TJiey  ahoot  out  their  arrowes,  even  bitter  words,^^  P«.  64.3. 

t  i'  e,  encouraged  them  in  their  foolish  humoura,  or  fanciea. 
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I  out  their  throates,  my  daughter  held  the  pan     105 
Betwixt  her  stumpes,  wberein  the  bloud  it  ran: 
And  then  I  ground  their  bones  to  powder  small, 
And  made  a  paste  for  pyes  streight  therewithall. 

6  Then  with  their  fleshe  I  made  two  mighty  pyes, 

And  at  a  banquet  servde  in  stately  wise:  110 

Before  the  empresse  set  this  loathsome  meat; 
So  of  her  sonnes  own  flesh  ehe  well  did  eat. 

My  seife  bereav'd  my  daughter  then  of  life, 
lö  The  empresse  then  I  slewe  with"  bloudy  knife, 

And  stabb'd  the  emperour  immediatelie,  115 

And  then  myself:  even  soe  did  Titus  die. 

Then  this  revenge  against  the  Moore  was  found 
Alive  they  sett  him  hälfe  into  the  ground, 
15  Whereas  he  stood  untill  such  time  he  starv'd: 

And  soe  God  send  all  murderers  may  be  serv'd.  120 


Voll. 
TAKE     THOSE     LIPS    AWAY. 


[XII.  TAKE  210]  XII.  '  ^j  p 


The  first  stanza  of  this  Utile  sonnet^  which  an  eminent 
20  critid  jusily  admires  for  its  extreme  sweetness^  is  found  in 
Shakespeare' s  Measubb  for  Measure,  A,  4.  sc.  1.  Both 
the  stanzas  are  preserved  in  JBeaum,  and  Fletchers  Bloody 
Beother,  A,  5.  sc.  2.  Sewel  and  Gildon  have  prvnted  it 
among  Shakespeare^ s  smaller  Poems,  hui  they  have  done  the 
25  same  hy  twenty  other  pieces  that  were  never  writ  ty  him ; 
their  hook  heing  a  toretched  heap  of  inaccuracies  and  mistakes. 
It  is  not  found  in  Jaggard^s  old  edition  of  Shakespeares 
So H NETS  reprinted  ty  Lintot. 

'PAKE,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
30  That  so  sweetlye  were  forsworne; 

And  those  eyes,  the  breake  of  day, 

Lights,  that  do  misleade  the  morne: 
But  my  kisses  bring  againe,  5 

Seales  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vaine. 

4:  J5p.  Warb,  in  Ms  ShaJcesp, 
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Hide,  oh  hide  those  hüls  of  snowe, 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  beares, 
On  whose  tops  tbe  pinkes  that  growe, 
10  Are  of  tbose  that  April  wears: 

But  first  set  my  poor  beart  free,  5 

Bound  in  thoee  icy  cbains  by  thee. 

[Xlll.  KING  211]  XIU. 

KING  LEIß  AND  HIS  THREE  DAUGHTERS. 

Tlie  Beader  hos  here  an  ancient  hallad    on  the  subject  of 
KiNö  Leae,  which  (as  a  sensible  female  criiic  hos  well  ob-  lo 
servedlf)  bears  so  exact  an  analog y  to  the  argument  ofShaJce^ 
speare^s  play,  that  his  having  copied  U  could  not  be  doubted, 
'    if  it    were   ccrtain,   that  it  was  icritten  before  the  tragedp, 
Here  is  found   the   hint  of  Lears  madnessy    which  the  old 
chroniclesi  do  not  mention,    as  also  the  extravagant  cruelty  i5 
eaerdsed  on  htm  by  his  daughters:   In    the   death  of  Lear 
they  likewise    very   exactly   coincide.  —   The   misfortune   is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  date  of 
the  ballad  but  what  little  evidence  arises  from  withiUj    this 
the  Reader  miist  weigh  and  judge  for  himself  —  After  all,  20 
'tis  possible  that  Shakespeare  and  the  aiUhor  of  this  ballad 
might  both  of  them  be  indebted   to  a  more  ancient  'dramatic 
Writer,     For  that  an  older  play  of  Kino  Lbik    ha-d  been 
eahtbited  before  Shakespeare  wrote,   and  is  even  still  extant 
in  print,  I  am  assured  upon  undoubted  authority,  thd'  I  have  25 
not  been  so  luchy  as  to  obtain  a  sight  ofU, 

This  ballad  is  given  from  an  ancient  copy  in  the  ^^ Golden 
Garland^'  bl.  let.  intitled,  "-4  lamentable  song   of  the  Peath 
^^of  King  Leir^   and   his   three   daughters.     To  the  Tune  of 
p  2  "TFäöw  flying  fame.'^  30 

[KING  212]  "^ING  Leir  onoe  mied  in  this  land, 

"^     With  princely  power  and  peace, 
And  had  all  tbings  with  liearts  content, 
That  might  bis  joys  increase: 

t  Shdkespear  illustrated,  Vol,  3.  p.  302. 
4=  See  Jeffery  of  Monmouth^  HoUngshed,  d^c.  toho  relate  Leir^s 
history  in  many  respects  the  same  as  the  ballad. 
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Amongst  those  tbings  that  nature  gave,  5 

Three  danghters  fair  bad  he, 
So  princely  seeming  beantifal, 

As  fairer  conld  not  be. 

6  So  on  a  time  it  pleasM  tbe  king 

A  qneetion  tbns  to  move,  10 

Wbicb  of  bis  danghters  to  bis  grace 

Conld  shew  the  dearest  love: 
For  to  my  age  yon  bring  content, 
10  Qnoth  he,  tben  let  me  hear 

Wbicb  of  you  three  in  pligbted  troth,  15 

The  kindest  will  appear. 

To  whom  tbe  eldest  thus  began, 
Dear  father,  mind,  qnoth  she, 
IS  Before  yonr  face,  to  do  yon  good, 

My  blood  shall  render'd  be:  20 

And  for  yonr  sake  my  bleeding  heart 

Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain, 
Ere  that  I  see  yonr  reverend  age 
20  The  smallest  grief  snstain. 

[And  213]  And  so  will  I,  the  second  said:  25 

Dear  father,  for  yonr  sake, 
The  worst  of  all  extremities 

TU  gently  nndertake; 
26  And  serve  yonr  higbness  night  and  day 

With  diligenoe  and  love;  BO 

That  sweet  content  and  qnietness  (;) 

Discomforts  may  remove. 

In  doing  so,  yon  glad  my  sonl, 
80  The  aged  king  reply'd; 

Bnt  what  sayst  thon,  my  yonngest  girl,  85 

How  is  thy  love  ally'd? 
My  love  Xqiioth  yonng  Cordelia  tben) 
Which  to  yonr  grace  I  owe, 
S6  Shall  be  the  dnty  of  a  child, 

And  that  is  all  VW  show.  40 

And  wilt  thon  shew  no  more,  qnoth  he, 
Than  doth  thy  dnty  bind? 
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I  well  perceive  tby  love  is  small, 
When  as  no  more  I  find: 
45      Hencefortb  I  banish  tbee  my  oonrt» 
Tbon  art  no  cbild  ofmine; 
Nor  any  pari  of  tbis  my  realm;  6 

p  3  By  favour  sball  be  tbine. 

[Tby  214]  Tby  eider  sisters  loves  are  more 
50  Tban  well  I  can  demand, 

To  wbom  I  equally  bestow 

My  kingdome  and  my  land:  lo 

My  pompal  State  and  all  my  goods, 
Tbat  lovingly  I  may 
55      Witb  tbose  tby  sisters  be  maintain'd 
Until  my  dying  day. 

Tbns  flattering  speecbes  won  renown,  is 

By  tbese  two  sisters  bere: 
Tbe  tbird  bad  canseless  banisbment, 
60  Yet  was  ber  love  more  dear: 

For  poor  Cordelia  patiently 

"Went  wandring  up  and  down,  20 

Unbelp'd,  unpity'd,  gentle  maid, 

Tbrongb  many  an  finglisb  town: 

65      üntill  at  last  in  famous  France 
Sbe  gentler  fortunes  found; 
Tbongb  poor  and  bare,  yet  sbe  was  deem'd  26 

Tbe  fairest  on  tbe  gronnd: 
Wbere  wben  tbe  king  ber  virtues  beard, 
70  And  tbis  fair  lady  seen, 

Witb  füll  consent  of  all  bis  court 

He  made  bis  wife  and  queen.  so 

[Her  215]  Her  fatber  *old'  king  Lear  tbis  wbile 
Witb  bis  two  dangbters  staid, 
75      Forgetful  of  tbeir  promis'd  loves, 
Fall  soon  tbe  same  decay'd, 
And  living  in  queen  Ragan^s  conrt,  85 

Tbe  eldest  of  tbe  twain, 
Sbe  took  from  bim  bis  cbiefest  means, 
80  And  most  of  all  bis  train. 
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For  whereas  twenty  men  were  wont 

To  wait  with  bended  knee: 
She  gave  allowance  but  to  ten, 

And  after  scarce  to  three: 
ß  Na-y»  one  she  thought  too  much  for  him,  85 

So  took  she  all  away, 
In  hope  that  in  her  court,  good  king, 

He  would  no  longer  stay. 

Am  I  rewarded  thus,  qnoth  he, 
10  In  giving  all  I  have  90 

Unto  my  children,  and  to  beg 

For  what  I  lately  gave? 
ril  go  unto  my  Gronorell; 
My  second  child,  I  know, 
15  Will  be  more  kind  and  pitiful,  95 

And  will  relieve  my  woe.  p  4 

[Füll  216]  Füll  fast  he  hies  then  to  her  court  f 

Where  when  she  heard  bis  moan 
Eeturn'd  him  answer,  That  she  griev'd, 
20  That  all  bis  means  were  gone:  100 

But  no  way  could  relieve  Jiis  wants; 

Yet  if  that  he  would  stav 
Within  her  kitchen,  he  should  have 

What  scuUions  gave  away. 

25  When  he  had  heard  with  bitter  tears,  105 

He  made  bis  answer  then; 
In  what  I  did  let  me  be  made 

Example  to  all  men. 
I  will  return  again,  quoth  he, 
30  Unto  my  Eagan's  court;  110 

She  will  not  use  me  thus,  I  hope, 
But  in  a  kinder  sort. 

Where  when  he  came,  she  gave  command 

To  drive  him  thence  awäy: 
85  When  he  was  well  within  her  court  115 

(She  said)  he  would  not  stay. 
Then  back  again  to  Gronorell 

The  woeful  king  did  hie, 
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That  in  her  kitchen  he  might  have 
120        What  scnllion  boys  set  by. 

[But  217]  But  there  of  that  he  was  deny'd, 

"Which  she  had  promis'd  late: 
For  once  refnsing,  he  should  not  6 

Come  after  to  her  gate. 
125    Thus  twixt  bis  danghters,  for  relief 

He  wandred  up  and  down; 
Being  glad  to  feed  on  beggars  food, 

That  lately  wore  a  crown.  lo 

And  calling  to  remembrance  then 
130        His  youngest  danghters  words, 
ITiat  Said  the  duty  of  a  ohild 
Was  all  that  love  affords: 
But  doubting  to  repair  to  her,  is 

Whom  he  had  banish'd  so, 
135    G-rew  f rantick  mad;  for  in  his  mind 
He  bore  the  wounds  of  woe: 

Which  made  bim  rend  his  milk-white  locks, 

And  tresses  from  his  head,  20 

And  all  with  blood  bestain  his  cheeks, 
140        With  age  and  honour  spread  : 

To  hills  and  woods  and  watry  founts, 
He  made  his  hourly  moan, 

Till  hills  and  woods,  and  sensless  things,  25 

Did  seem  to  sigh  and  groan. 

145    [Even  218]  Even  thns  possest  with  discontents, 
He  passed  o're  to  France, 
In  hopes  from  fair  Cordelia  there, 

To  find  some  gentler  chance.  30 

Most  virtuoas  dame!  which  when  she  heard 
150        Of  this  her  father's  grief, 

As  duty  bound,  she  quickly  sent 
Hirn  comfort  and  relief: 

And  by  a  train  of  noble  peers,  35 

In  brave  and  gallant  sort, 
155    She  gave  in  charge  he  should  be  brought 
To  Aganippus'  court; 
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Wbose  royal  king,  with  noble  mind 

So  freely  gaye  consent, 
To  mnster  np  bis  knigbts  at  arms, 

To  fame  and  conrage  bent.  160 

5  And  so  to  England  came  witb  speed, 

To  repossesse  king  Leir, 
And  drive  bis  daugbters  from  tbeir  tbrones 

By  bis  Cordelia  dear: 
Wbere  sbe,  true-bearted  noble  qneen,  165 

10  Was  in  tbe  battel  slain: 

Tet  be  good  king,  in  bis  old  days, 
Possest  bis  crown  again. 

[Bnt  219]  Bat  wben  be  beard  Cordelia^s  deatb, 
Wbo  died  indeed  for  love  170 

10  Of  ber  dear  fatber,  in  wbose  cause 

Sbe  did  tbis  battle  move; 
He  swooning  feil  upon  ber  breast, 

From  wbence  be  never  parted: 
Bnt  on  ber  bosom  left  bis  life,  175 

ao  Tbat  was  so  trnly  bearted. 

Tbe  lords  and  nobles  wben  tbey  saw 

Tbe  end  of  tbese  events, 
Tbe  otber  sisters  nnto  deatb 

Tbey  doomed  by  consents:  ,  180 

2S  And  being  dead,  tbeir  crowns  tbey  left 

Unto  tbe  next  of  kin: 
Tbns  bave  you  seen  tbe  fall  of  pride, 

And  disobedient  sin. 

XIV. 

30  YOUTH   AND   AGE, 

—  is  found  in  (he  lUtle  collection  of  Sha^cespeare^s  SonnetSj 
iniitled  (he  pasbionate  Pilobimb^,  the  greatest  pari  of 
fjohich  seem  to  relate  to  (he  amours  of  Venus  and  [AdoniSy 
220]  Ädonis^  leing  little  effusions  of  fancy,  prdbdbly  written^ 
96  white  he  was  composing  his   larger  Poem   on   (hat   stibject, 

^  See  dbove,  page  199. 
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The  fdlowifig  seems  intended  forthematUh  of  Venus,  weigh- 
ing  the  comparative  merits  of  youthful  Ädonis  and  aged 
Vülcan,  In  the  ^^Qarland  of  good  wül,^^  U  is  reprinted, 
wUh  the  additon  {l.  addition)  of  IV.  more  such  staneas,  but 
evidently  written  hy  a  meaner  pen.  5- 

rJRABBED  Age  and  Youth 
^     Cannot  live  together; 
Touth  is  fall  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  fnll  of  care: 
5      Tontb  iike  summer  morn,  k^ 

Age  Iike  winter  weather, 
Youth  Iike  summer  brave, 

Age  Iike  winter  bare: 
Youtb  is  füll  of  Sport, 
10      Ages  breatb  is  sbort;  i& 

Youtb  is  nimble,  Age  is  lame: 
Youtb  is  bot  and  Isold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold; 

Youtb  is  wild,  and  Age  is  tame. 
15      Age,  I  do  abbor  tbee,  aa 

Youtb,  I  do  adore  tbee, 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young: 
Age,  I  do  defie  tbee; 
Ob  sweet  sbepbeard,  bie  tbee, 
20  For  metbinks  thou  stays  (t.  stayst)  too  long.  •» 

[XV.  THE  221]  XV. 

THE  FROLICKSOME  DÜKE,  OR  THE  TINKER's 

GOOD  FORTUNE. 

The  following  hallad  is  upon   the  same  subjed,   wifh  the 
Ihduotion  to  Shakespeare^ s  Tamino  op  the  Shbew;  whetherso 
U  may  he  thought  to  have  suggested  the  hint  to  the  Drama- 
tic  poet,  or  is  not  rather  of  later  date,  the  reader  must  de- 
termine. 

The  Story  is  toldi^  of  Philip  the  Gtood,    Duke   of  Bur- 
gundy;  and  is  thus  related  hy  an  cid  English  writer,  "TÄesö 

4=  By   Ludov,  Vives  in  Epist,  &  Pont,   Heut,  Herum  Bur- 
gund,  lü>,  4. 
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^^said  Duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora^  sister  io  the  hing 
"of  Fortugall  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  was  solemnised 
"iw  the  deepe  of  winter,  tchen  as  hy  reason  of  unseasonable 
^^weather  he  coüld  neither  hawke   nor  himt,   and    was  now 

5  ^Hired  with  cardSy  dice,  d^c.  and  such  other  domestick  sports, 
^or  to  see  ladies  dance;  with  some  of  his  courti-ers,  he 
'^would  in  the  evening  walke  disguised  all  äbout  the  totmie. 
^It  80  fortuned,  as  he  was  (was)  Walking  late  one  night,  he  found 
"a  countrey  fellow   dead  drunke,    snorting  on  a  hidke;    he 

10  ^caused  his  followers  to  bring  htm  to  his  palace,  and  there 
^Stripping  Mm  of  his  old  clothes,  and  aftyring  him  after  the 
^court  fasJiion,  when  he  wakened,  he  and  they  were  all  ready 
^to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  and  persuade  him  that  he 
^^was  some  great  Duke.     The  poor  fellow  admiring   how  he 

15  ^^came  there,  ivas  served  in  state  all  day  long:  after  supper 
"Äe  saw  them  dance,  heard  musicke,  and  ["aW  222 J  all  the 
^^rest  of  tbose  court-like  pleasures:  but  late  at  night j  when 
"Äc  was  well  tipled,  and  again  fast  asleepe,  they  put  on  his 
''''old  robes,    and   so   conveyed  him  to  the  place,    where  they 

20  ^^first  found  him,  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so 
^^good  Sport  the  day  before,  as  he  did  now,  when  7ie  returned 
^*to  himselfe:  all  the  jest  tvas  to  see  how  he  looked  upon 
"i/.  In  conclttsion,  after  some  Utile  admiration,  the  poore 
^^man  told  his  friends  he  had  seen  a  vision;    constantly  be- 

25  ^Heeved  it-,  woidd  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the 
^''jest  ended,^^  JBurton*s  Änatomy  of  melancholy.  Pt.  2.  sect 
2.  Memb.  4.  2d.  Ed.  1624.  fol. 

This  ballad   is  given  from  a  black   letter   m   the  Pepys 
Collection,   which  is   intitled  as   above,     *^To  the  tune  of  (,) 

30  Fond  boy,'^ 

]\yOW  as  fame  does  report,  a  young  duke  keeps  a  court, 
^      One  that  pleases  his  fancy  with  frolicksome  sport: 
But  amongst  all  the  rest,  here  is  one  I  protest, 
Which  will  make  you  to  smile  when  you  hear  the  true  jest : 
85  A  poor  tinker  he  found,  lying  drunk  on  the  ground,         5 
As  secure  in  a  sleep  as  if  laid  in  a  swound. 

The  duke  said  to  his  man,  William,  Richard,  and  Ben, 
Take  him  home  to  my  palacee,  weUl  sport  with  him  theo. 
O'er  a  horse  he  was  laid,  and  with  care  soon  convey'd 
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10  To  the  palace,  altho^  he  was  poorly  arrai'd: 

Then  they  stript  off  bis  cloaths,  both  bis  sbirt,  shoes 

and  böse, 
And  tbey  put  bim  to  bed  for  to  take  bis  repose. 

Having  pnU'd  off  bis  sbirt,    wbich    was    all  over  durt,  jj 
Tbey  did  give  bim  clean  bolland,  tbis  was  no  great  burt: 
1 5  [On  223]  On  a  bed  of  soft  down,  like  a  lord  of  renown, 
Tbey  did  lay  bim  to  sleep  tbe  drink  oat  of  bis  orown: 
In  tbe  moming  wben  day,  tben  admiring  be  lay, 
For  to  see  tbe  rieb  cbamber  botb  gaudy  and  gay.  lo 

Now  be  lay  sometbing  late,  in  bis  rieb  bed  of  state, 
20  Till  at  last  knigbts  and  squires  tbey  on  bim  did  wait: 
And  tbe  cbamberling  bare,  tben  did  likewise  deolare, 
He  desir'd  to  know  wbat  apparel  be'd  wäre: 
Tbe  poor  tinker  amaz'd,  on  tbe  gentleman  gaz'd,  15 

And  admired  bow  be  to  tbis  bonour  was  rais'd. 

25  Tbo'  be  seem'd  sometbing  mute,  yet  be  obose  a  rieb  suit, 
Wbicb  be  straitways  put  on  witbout  longer  dispute; 
Witb  a  star  on  bis  side,  wbicb  tbe  tinker  offt  eyM, 
And  it  seem'd  for  to  swell  bim  *no'  little  witb  pride;     20 
For  be  said  to  bimself,  Wbere  is  Joan  my  sweet  wife? 

30  Sure  sbe  never  did  see  me  so  fine  in  ber  life. 

From  a  convenient  place,  tbe  rigbt  duke  bis  good  grace, 
Did  observe  bis  bebaviour  in  every  case, 
To  a  garden  of  state,  on  tbe  tinker  tbey  wait,  35 

Trumpets  sounding  before  bim:  tbougbt  be  tbis  is  great: 
35  Wbere  an  bour  or  two,  pleasant  walks  be  did  view, 
Witb  Commanders  and  squires  in  scarlet  and  blew. 

A  fine  dinner  was  drest,  botb  for  bim  and  bis  guests, 
t        He  was  plao'd  at  tbe  table  aboye  all  tbe  rest,  35 

[In  224]  In  a  rieb  cbair  *or  bed,'  lin'd  witb  fine  crimson  red, 
40  Witb  a  rieb  golden  canopy  over  bis  bead : 

As  be  sat  at  bis  meat,  tbe  musiok  playM  sweet, 

Witb  tbe  cboicest  of  singing  bis  joys  to  compleat. 

Wbile  tbe  tinker  did  dine,  be  bad  plenty  of  wine,  35 

Eicb  canary  witb  sberry  and  tent  superfine. 
45  Like  a  rigbt  bonest  soul,  faitb,  be  took  off  bis  bowl, 
Till  at  last  be  began.for  to  tumble  and  roul 
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From  his  chair  to  the  floor,  where  he  sleeping  did  snore, 
Being  seven  times  drunker  then  ever  before. 

Then  the  duke  did  ordain,  they  shonld  strip  him  amain, 
And  restore  him  his  old  leather  garments  again:  50 

5   'Twas  a  point  next  the  worst,  yet  perform  it  they  must. 
And  they  carry'd  him  strait  where  they  found  him  at  first; 
Then  he  slept  all  the  night,  as  indeed  well  he  might, 
But  when  he  did  waken  his  joys  took  their  flight. 

For  his  glory  'to  him'  so  pleasant  did  seem,  55 

10  That  he  thonght  it  to  he  bat  a  meer  golden  dream; 
Till  at  length  being  bronght  to  the  duke,  where  he  sought 
For  a  pardon  as  fearing  he  had  set  him  at  nonght; 
But  his  highness  he  said,  Thou'rt  a  jolly  hold  blade, 
Such  a  frolick  before  I  think  never  was  plaid.  60 

15  Then  his  highness  bespoke  him  a  new  suit  and  cloak, 
Which  he  gave  for  the  sake  of  this  frolicksome  joak; 
[Nay,225]  Nay ,  and  hre  hundred  pound,  with  ten  acres  of  ground, 
Thou  shalt  never,  said  he,  ränge  the  counteries  round, 
Crying  old  brass  to  mend,  for  TU  be  thy  good  friend,    65 

20  Nay,  and  Joan  thy  sweet  wife  shall  my  duohess  attend. 

Then  the  tinker  reply'd,  What !  must  Joan  my  sweet  bride 
Be  a  lady  in  chariots  of  pleasure  to  ride? 
Must  we  have  gold  and  land  e'ry  (l.  ev'ry)  day  at  command? 
Then  I  shall  be  a  squire  I  well  understand:  70 

26  Well  I  thank  your  good  grace,  and  your  love  I  embrace, 
I  was  never  before  in  so  happy  a  oase. 

XVI. 

THE  FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY. 

Dispersed  thro'  Shakespeare's  plays  are  iwnumerahle  little 
30  fragments  of  ancient  hallads^  the  intire  copies  of  which, 
could  not  he  recovered.  Many  of  ihese  being  of  the  most 
heautiful  and  pathetic  simplicity^  the  Editor  was  tempted  to 
select  some  of  ihem,  and  with  a  few  supplementäl  stanzas 
to  connect  them  together  and  form  them  into  a  little  tale, 
S6  which  is  here  suhmitted  to  the  Beader^s  candour. 

One  small  fragment  was  taJcen  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  ^\ 
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f  IT  226]  Tt  was  a  friar  of  Orders  gray, 

■*•     Walkt  forth  to  teil  liis  beades; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  faire, 
Clad  in  a  pilgrime's  weedes. 

5      Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar,  5 

I  pray  thee  teil  to  me, 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 
My  true  love  thou  didst  see. 

And  how  should  I  know  your  true  love, 
10  From  many  another  one?  '  10 

0  by  his  cockle  hat,  and  staff, 
And  by  his  sandal  shoone^^. 

But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien, 
That  were  so  fair  to  view; 
15      His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curlM,  is 

And  eyne  of  lovely  blue. 

0  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone! 
Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  turfe, 
20  And  at  his  heels  a  stone.  ^o 

[Within  227]  Within  these  holy  cloysters  long 

He  languisht,  and  he  dyed, 
Lamenting  of  a  ladyes  love, 

And  'playning  of  her  pride. 

25      Here  bore  him  barefac'd  on  his  hier  25 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedewM  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall. 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth! 
30  And  art  thou  dead  and  gone!  30 

And  didst  thou  dye  for  love  of  me! 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone! 

0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  soe; 
Some  ghostly  comfort  seek: 

4^  These  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  pilgrim.  The  chief 
places  of  dewtion  heing  heyond  sea,  the  pügrims  were  wont  to  put 
cockle  Shells  in  their  hats  to  denote  the  intention  or  Performance 
of  their  pilgrimage.     Warb.  ShaJcesp.  Vol,  8.  p,  224. 
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Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart,  35 

Ne  teares  bedew  thy  cheek.         • 

0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 
My  sorrow  now  reprove; 
6  For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth, 

That  e'er  wan  ladyes  love.  40 

And  nowe,  alas!  for  thy  sad  losse, 

ril  evennore  weep  and  sigh; 
For  theo  I  only  wisht  to  live, 
10  For  theo  I  wish  to  dye.  Q  a 

[Weep  228]  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more,    45 

Thy  sorrowe  is  in  vaine: 
For,  violets  pluckt  the  sweetest  showers 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  againe. 

15  Our  joys  as  winged  dreains  doe  flye, 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last?  50 

Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  losse, 
Grieve  not  for  what  is  past, 

0  say  not  soe,  thou  holy  friar; 
20  I  pray  thee,  say  not  soe: 

For  since  my  true-love  dyed  for  mee,  55 

'Tis  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

And  will  he  ne'er  come  again? 
Will  he  ne'er  come  again? 
25  Ah!  no,  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave, 

For  ever  to  remain.  60 

His  cheek  was  redder  than  the  rose, 

The  comliest  youth  was  he:  — 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave: 
30  Alas,  and  woe  is  me! 

Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more,  65 

Men  were  deceivers  ever: 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land, 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

36  [Hadst  229]  Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  false, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy;  70 

For  young  men  ever  were  flckle  found, 
Since  summer  trees  were  leafy. 
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Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 
T  pray  thee  eay  not  soe: 
75      My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart: 
0  he  was  ever  true! 

And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-lov'd  youth,  6 

And  didst  thou  dye  for  mee? 
Then  farewell  home;  for,  ever-more 
80  A  pilgrim  I  will  bee. 

But  first  upon  my  true-loves  grave 

My  weary  limbs  TU  lay,  lo 

And  thrice  I'll  kiss  the  green-grass  turf, 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay. 

85      Yet  stay,  fair  lady;  rest  awhile 
Beneath  this  cloyster  wall: 
See  through  the  hawthom  blows  the  cold  wind,  is 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall. 

0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar; 
90  0  stay  me  not  I  pray: 

No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me, 
Q  3  Can  wash  my  fault  away.  20 

[Yet  230}  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  tum  again. 
And  dry  those  pearly  tears; 
95      For  see  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 
Thy  owne  true-love  appears. 

Here  forc'd  by  grief,  and  hopeless  love,  20 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought; 
And  here  amid  these  lonely  walls 
100        To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

But  haply  for  my  year  of  grace  + 

Is  not  yet  past  away,  so 

Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love, 

No  longer  would  I  stay. 

105    Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 
Once  more  unto  my  heart: 
For  since  I  have  found  thee,  lovely  youth,  35 

We  never  more  will  part. 

^  The  year  of  probation,  or  fwviciate, 

THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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Kupferstich:  Eampfszene  in  waldiger  Ge- 
birgsgegend (wohl  Chevychace),  im  Vor- 
dergrunde zwei  Ritter  zu  Pferd,  deren 
einer  (Douglas)  von  einem  Pfeil  getroffen 
zu  Boden  stürzt. 
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SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

&c. 

SERIES  THE  FIRST. 
BOOK  III. 


I. 

THE    MORE    MODERN    BALLAD   OF 

CHEVY  CHACE. 

Ät  the  beginning  of  this  völume  we  gave  the  old  original 

10  Song  o/'Chevy-Cha.ce.    The  reader  has  here  the  more  im- 
proved  edition  of  that  fine  Heroic  hallad,     It    will   afford  q 
\an  232]  an  agreeäble  entertainment  to  the  curious  to  compare 
them  together,  and  to  see  how  far  the  latter  hard  has  excelled 
his  predecessor,  and  where  he  has  fallen  short  of  him,   For 

16  tho^  he  has  every  where  improved  the  versification,  and  ge- 
nerälly  the  sentiment  and  diction:  yet  some  few  passages 
r etain  more  dignity  in  the  ancient  copy;  at  least  the  obso- 
leteness  of  the  stile  serves  as  a  veil  to  hide  whatever  might 
appear  too  familiär  or  vtdgar  in  them.    Thtis,  for  i/nstance, 

20  the  catastrophe  of  the  gallant  Witherington  is  in  the  modern 
copy  exprest  in  terms  which  never  fail  at  present  to  excite 
ridicule:  whereas  in  the  original  it  is  related  in  a  piain 
and  pathetic  simplicityj  that  is  liäble  to  no  such  tmlucJcy  effect: 
See  the  stanea  in  pag.  14.  which  in  modern  orthography,  dtc. 

25  woüld  run  thtis, 
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**For  Wüherington  my  heart  is  woe, 

^^That  ever  he  alain  should  he: 
*^For  when  hiß  Ugs  were  hewn  in  two, 

"He  kt^lt  and  fought  upon  his  hnee." 

ßo  again  the  stanza  which  describes  ihe  fäll  of  Montgomery  5 
is  somewhat  more  elevated  in  the  andent  copy, 

*^The  dint  it  was  both  sad  and  sore, 

"He  on  Montgomery  set: 
^^The  swan-feathers  his  arrow  bore 

^^With  his  hearts  blood  were  wet,^^       p,  13.  10 

We  might  also  add,  that  the  circumsiances  of  the  baitle 
nre  more  clearly  conceived,  and  the  severäl  incidents  more 
distinctly  marJced  in  the  old  original,  than  in  the  improved 
copy.  It  is  well  hnown  that  the  andent  English  weapon  was 
the  long  howj  and  that  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in  15 
archery;  while  the  Scottish  warriours  chiefly  depended  on  the 
use  of  the  spear:  this  characteristic  difference  never  escapes 
our  ancient  bard,  whose  description  of  the  first  onset ^  (p.  9.) 
is  to  the  following  effect* 

["TÄe  233]  "TÄe  proposal  of  the  two  gallant  earls  to  20 
det^mine  the  dispute  by  Single  combat  being  over-ruled:  the 
IJnglish,  says  he,  who  stood  with  their  bows  ready  bent,  gave 
a  general  discharge  of  their  arrows,  which  slew  seven  score 
spearmen  of  the  enemy :  but  notwithstanding  so  severe  a  losSj 
Douglas  Uke  a  brave  capiain  Tcept  his  ground.  He  had  di-  25 
vided  his  forces  into  three  columns,  who  as  soon  as  the  English 
had  discharged  the  first  volley,  bore  down  upon  them  with 
their  spears,  and  breakvng  through  their  ranks  reduced  them 
to  dose  fighting.  The  archers  upon  this  dropt  ihdr  bows 
and  had  reeourse  to  thdr  swordSj  and  there  föllowed  so  sharp  so 
a  conflict,  that  multitüdes  on  both  sides  lost  thdr  lives,^^  In 
ihe  midst  of  this  general  engagement,  at  length  the  two  great 
earls  meet,  and  after  a  spirited  rencounter  agree  to  breathe; 
upon  which  a  parley  ensues,  that  woüld  do  honour  to  Homer 
himself  35 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleadngly  distinct  and  drcumstantial 
than  this:  whereas  the  modern  copy,  tho  in  general  it  has 
^reat  meritf  is  here  unluckily  both  confused  and  öbscure. 
Indeed  the  origincU  words  seem  here  to  have  been  totally 
misunderstood,  '^Jet  bydys  the  yerl  Douglas  upon  the  bemt,^  40 
^vidently  dynifies,  ^^yet  the  earl  Douglas  abides  tn  f^e  f  ibld  :** 
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Whereas  the  more  modern  bard  seems  io  have  understood  b^ 
BENT,  the  inclincUion  of  Ms  mind,  aud  {l.  and)  accordingly 
runs  quite  off  from  the  subject, 

^^To  drive  the  deer  icith  hound  and  hörn 
5  ''Earl  Douglas  had  the  benf'  v,  109. 

One  may   also    observe  a  generous  impartiality  in  the  old 

original  bard,   when  in  the  conclusion  of  his  täle  he  repre- 

sents  both  nations  as  quitting  the  field  withotU  any  reproach- 

ful  reflection  on  either:  tho^  he  gives  to  his  otvn  countrymen 

10  the  credit  of  being  the  smäller  number» 

^^Of  fifteen  hundred  archers  of  England 

^^Went  away  but  fifty  and  three. 
^'Of  ttoenty  hundred  spearmen  of  Scotland, 

"But  even  five  and  fifty"  p.  14. 

15  [He  234]  He  attributes.vi.iaKT  to  neither  party.  as  hath 
been  done  in  the  modern  copies  of  this  ballad,  as  well  Scotch 
as  English,  For,  to  be  even  wUh  our  latter  bard,  who  maJces 
the  Scots  to  plbb;  some  reviser  of  North  Britain  hos  turned 
his  own  arms  against  him,  and  printed  an  Edition  at  Glas- 

20  gow,  in  which  the  lines  are  thus  transposed, 

**0f  fifteen  hundred  Scottish  spears 

*^Went  harne  but  fifty  three: 
"Of  twenty  hundred  Englishmen 

"Scarce  fifty  five  did  flee," 

25  And  to  countenance  this  change  he  hos   suppressed  tJie   ttvo 
sta/nzas  between  ver.  241.  and  ver.  249.  —  From  this  Edi- 
tion I  have  reformed  the  Scottish  names  in  pag.  244.  which 
in  the  modern  English  ballad  appeared  to  be  corrupted, 
When  I  call  the  present  admired  ballad  modern,   I  only 

so  mean  thas  it  is  comparatively  so,  for  that  it  could  not  be 
writ  mach  later  than  the  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  I  think  may 
be  made  appear,  nor  yet  does  it  seem  to  be  older  than  the 
latter  end  of  her  reign.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  when  he  complains 
of  the  antiquated  phrase  of  Cilbyy  Chaoe,  could  never  have 

86  Seen  this  improved  copy,  the  language  of  which  is  not  more 
ancient  than  that  he  himself  tised.  It  is  probable  that  the 
encomiums  of  so  admired  a  tvriter  exdted  some  bard  to  revise 
the  ballad,  and  to  free  it  from  those  faults  7ie  had  objected 
to  it.     That  it  could  not  be  much  later  than   that  time  ap^ 

40  pears  from  the  phrase  dolbful  dumpb;  which  in  that  age 
carried  no  ill  sound  with  it,  but  to  the  next  generation  be- 
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eame  ridicülous*  We  have  seen  it  pass  uncensured  in  a 
sonnet  that  was  at  that  time  in  request,  cmd  where  it  cotdd 
not  faü  to  have  been  täken  notice  of,  had  it  heen  in  the  least 
eaceptionäble :  see  äbove  p,  164,  5;  Tet  in  obout  half  a 
Century  after,  it  was  heeome  hurlesque.  See  HudibraSy  Pt,L  s 
c.  3.  V,  95. 

This  much  premised,  the  reader  that  wouJdsee  the  general 
heauties  of  this  bailad  set  in  a  just  and  strihing  light  may 
consult  the  eacellent  criticism  ofMr.  Äddisonf.  With  regard 
to  [its  235]  its  stibject:  it  has  already  been  considered  in  lo 
page  Sd,  The  conjeciures  there  offered  will  receive  confirma- 
tum  from  a  pasBage  in  the  Memoirs  of  Gary  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouthy  Svo.  1759.  p.  165.  Whence  we  Uarn  that  it  was  an 
andent  custom  with  he  borderers  of  the  two  hingdoms  when 
ihey  were  at  peace^  to  send  to  the  Lord  Wardens  of  the  is 
opposite  Marches  for  leave  to  hunt  within  their  districts.  If 
leave  was  granted,  then  towards  the  end  of  summet  they 
would  come  and  hunt  for  severdl  days  together  "wiih  their 
OBEY-HOUND8  Fos  DEEs.*'^  but  if  they  tooTc  this  liberty  u/n- 
permittedi  then  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  border  so  invaded,  20 
would  not  fail  to  interrupt  their  sport  and  chastise  their  bold- 
ness.  He  mentions  a  remarJcable  instance  that  happened 
while  he  was  Warden,  when  some  Scots  Qentlemen  coming 
to  hunt  in  defiance  of  him,  there  must  have  ensued  such  an 
action  as  this  of  Chevy  Chace,  if  the  intruders  had  been  pro-  25 
portionably  numerous  and  welharmed;  for  upon  their  being 
attacJced  by  his  men  at  arms^  he  teils  us^  ''some  hurt  was 
^done^  tho'  he  had  given  especiall  order  that  they  shoüld 
*^shed  as  little  blood  as  possible^  They  were  in  effect  over- 
powered  and  taken  prisoners,  and  only  released  on  their  so 
promise  to  abstain  from  such  licentious  sporting  for  the 
future. 

The  foUowing  teat  is  given  from  a  copy  in  the  Editor^s 
fdio  M8,  compared  with  two  or  three  others  printed  in  block 
letter.  —  In  the  second  volume  of  Dryden^s  Miscellanies  may  35 
be  found  a  translation  of  Chevy  Chaee  into  Latin  Bhymes. 
The  translator,  Mr,  Henry  Bold  of  New  CoUege,  undertook 
it  at  the  command  of  Dr.  Compton^  bishop  of  London;  who 
thought  it  no  derogation  to  his  episcopal  dignity,  to  avow  a 

t  In  the  Spectator,  No.  70.  74.  40 
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fondness  for  this  eoncellent  cid  hallad.    See  the  preface   to 
Bold* 8  Latin  Songs,  1685.  8vo, 


G' 


-OD  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 
Our  liyes  and  safetyes  all ; 
5  A  woful  bnnting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chace  befall; 

[To  236]  To  drive  the  deere  with  liound  and  hörne,     5^ 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way; 
The  child  maj  rue  that  is  nnborne, 
10  The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stont  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  Grod  did  make,  10 

His  pleasnre  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summers  days  to  take; 

16  The  cheefeet  harts  in  Chevy-Chace 

To  kill  and  beare  away. 
These  tydings  to  Earl  Donglas  came,  15 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay: 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word, 
20  He  wold  prevent  his  sport. 

The  English  earl  not  fearing  this, 

Did  to  the  woods  resort;  20 

With  fifteen  hnndred  bow-men  bold, 
All  chosen  men  of  might, 
26  Who  knew  füll  well  in  time  of  neede, 

To  aime  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran,  25 

To  chase  the  fallow-deere: 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt, 
30  Ere  day-light  did  appeare; 

[And  237]  And  long  before  high  noone  they  had 
An  hundred  fat  bnckes  slaine;  30 

Theo  having  din'd,  the  drovers  went 
To  ronze  them  np  againe. 

86  The  bow-men  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure; 
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35      Theire  backsides  all,  witb  speciall  care, 
That  day  were  guarded  sure. 

The  bonnds  ran  swiftly  tbrongh  the  woods, 

The  nimble  deere  to  take, 
And  witb  tbeir  cryes  tbe  bills  and  dales  6 

40  An  eccbo  sbrill  did  make. 

Lord  Peroy  to  the  quarry  went, 

To  view  tbe  tender  deere; 
Qnoth  he,  Bari  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meete  me  beere:  lo 

45      But  if  I  tbougbt  he  would  not  come, 
No  longer  wold  I  stay. 
Witb  that,  a  brave  younge  gentleman 
Thus  to  the  earle  did  say; 

Loe  yonder  doth  £arl  Donglas  come,  i6 

50  His  men  in  armour  bright; 

Füll  twenty  handred  Scottish  speares 
All  marching  in  onr  sight; 

[All  238]  All  men  of  pleasant  Tivydale, 

Fast  by  tbe  river  Tweede:  20 

55      Then  cease  your  sport,  Earl  Fercy  said, 
And  take  your  bowes  witb  speede: 

And  now  witb  me,  my  conntrymen, 

Your  courage  forth  advance; 
For  never  was  there  Champion  yet,  25 

60  In  Scot)and  or  in  France, 

That  eyer  did  on  horsebacke  come, 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man, 

Witb  bim  to  break  a  speare.  30 

65      Earl  Douglas  on  a  milke-white  steede 
Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Bode  foremost  of  bis  Company, 
Wbose  armour  shone  like  gold: 

Show  me,  sayd  he,  whose  men  you  bee,  ss 

70  That  bunt  soe  boldly  beere, 
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Tbat,  without  my  consent,  doe  cliase 
And  kill  my  fallow-deere  ? 

The  man  tbat  first  did  annwer  make, 
Was  noble  Percy  hee; 
6  Wbo  sayd,  We  list  not  to  declare,  75 

Nor  sbew  wbose  men  wee  bee: 

[Yet  239]  Yet  will  wee  spend  onr  deerest  blood, 

Tby  cbeefest  harts  to  slay. 
Tben  Douglas  swore  a  solemne  oatbe, 
10  And  tbus  in  rage  did  say,  80 

Ere  tbus  I  will  out-braved  bee, 

One  of  US  two  sball  dye: 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  tbou  art; 

Lord  Percy  soe  am  I. 

15  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pittye  it  were,  85 

And  great  offence  to  kill 
Any  of  tbese  our  harmlesse  men, 
For  tbey  bave  done  no  ill. 

Let  tbou  and  I  tbe  battell  trye, 
ao  And  set  our  men  aside.  90 

Accurs'd  bee  bee,  Lord  Percy  sayd, 
By  wbome  tbis  is  denyed. 

Tben  stept  a  gallant  squire  fortb, 
Witberington  was  bis  name, 
35  Wbo  Said,  I  wold  not  baye  it  told  95 

To  Henry  our  king  for  sbame, 

Tbat  e'er  my  captaine  fougbt  on  foote. 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  bee  two  earls,  sayd  Witberington, 
80  And  I  a  squire  alone:  100  3 

[Ile  240]  Ile  doe  tbe  best  tbat  doe  I  may, 

Wbile  I  bave  power  to  stand : 
Wbile  I  bave  pow'r  to  weeld  my  sword.  (l»  ,) 

Ile  figbt  witb  beart  and  band. 

86  Our  Englisb  arcbers  bent  tbeir  bowes,  105 

Tbeir  bearts  were  good  and  trew; 
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At  the  first  flight  of  arrowes  sent, 
Füll  threescore  Scots  they  slew. 

To  drive  the  deere  with  hound  and  hörne, 
110        Earl  Douglas  had  the  bent; 

Two  captaines  mov'd  with  mickle  pride,  5 

Their  speares  to  shivers  went. 

They  clos'd  füll  fast  on  everye  side, 
Noe  slacknes  there  was  fonnd; 
115    And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 

Lay  gasping  on  the  grouud.  lo 

0  Christ!  it  was  a  griefe  to  see, 
And  likewise  for  to  heare, 

The  cries  of  men  lying  in  their  göre, 
120        And  scatter'd  here  and  there. 

At  last  these  two  stont  earles  did  meet,  i5 

Like  captaines  of  great  might; 
Like  lyons  wood,  they  layd  on  load, 

And  made  a  crnell  fight: 

125    [They  241]  They   fought  untill  they  both  did  sweat, 

With  swords  of  temper'd  steele;  20 

Üntil  the  blood,  like  drops  of  rain, 
They  trickling  downe  did  feele. 

Yeeld  thee,  Lord  Percy,  Douglas  sayd ; 
130        In  faith  I  will  thee  bring, 

Where  thou  shalt  high  advanced  bee  25 

By  James  our  Scottish  king: 

Thy  ransome  I  will  freely  give, 
And  thus  report  of  thee, 
135    Thou  art  the  most  couragious  knight, 

That  ever  I  did  see.  30 

Noe,  Douglas,  quoth  Earl  Percy  then, 
Thy  proffer  I  doe  scorne; 

1  will  not  yeelde  to  any  Scott, 
140        That  ever  yet  was  borne. 

With  that,  there  came  an  arrow  keene  35 

Out  of  an  English  bow. 
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Which  fltrucke  £arl  Donglas  to  the  heart» 
A  deepe  and  deadlye  blow: 

Who  never  spoke  more  words  then  these,  145 

Fight  on,  my  merry  men  all; 
5  For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end;  ^ 

Lord  Percy  aees  my  fall.  j^j  ^ 

[Then  242]  Then  leaving  life,  Earl  Percy  tooke 

The  dead  man  by  the  band;  150 

And  Said,  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  life 
10  Wold  I  had  lost  my  land. 

0  Christ!  my  very  heart  doth  bleed, 

With  sorrow  for  thy  sake; 
For  sure,  a  more  renowned  knight  155 

Mischance  did  never  take. 

15  A  knight  amongst  the  Scotts  there  was, 

Which  saw  Earl  Donglas  dye, 
Who  streight  in  wrath  did  vow  revenge 

Upon  the  Lord  Percy:  160 

Sir  Hagh  Monntgomery  was  he  call'd, 
20  Who,  with  a  speare  most  bright, 

Well-mounted  on  a  gallant  steed, 
Ean  fiercely  throngh  the  fight; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all,  165 

Without  all  dread  or  feare ; 
26  And  thro'  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  bis  hatefuU  speare; 

With  such  a  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  bis  body  göre,  170 

The  speare  went  throngh  the  other  side 
80  A  large  cloth-yard,  and  more. 

[So  243]  So  thas  did  both  these  nobles  dyC; 

Whose  conrage  none  cold  staine: 
An  English  areher  then  perceivM  175 

The  noble  earl  was  slaine; 

35  He  had  a  bow  bent  in  bis  band, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree; 
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An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 
180        TJp  to  the  head  drew  hee: 

Against  Sir  Hugb  Mountgomery, 

So  rigbt  the  sbaft  he  sett, 
The  grey  goose-wing  that  was  thereon,  ^ 

In  his  hearts  blood  was  wett. 

185    This  fight  did  last  from  breake  of  day, 
Till  setting  of  the  sun ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-bell, 

The  battel  scarce  was  done.  lo* 

With  brave  Earl  Peroy,  there  was  slaine, 
190        Sir  John  of  Ogerton*, 

Sir  Eobert  Eatcliff,  and  Sir  John, 
Sir  James  that  bold  baron: 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stont  Sir  James,  15- 

Both  knights  of  good  account, 
195     Good  Sir  Kalph  Eabby  there  was  slaine, 
B  2  Wbose  prowesse  did  snrmount. 

[For  244]  For  Witherington  needs  must  1  wayle, 

As  one  in  doleful  dnmpes*;  aa 

For  when  his  legge  were  smitten  off, 
200        He  fonght  npon  his  stnmpee. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas,  there  was  slaine 

Sir  Hngh  Mountgomery; 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  tbat  from  the  feeld  25 

One  foote  would  never  flee. 

205    Sir  Charles  Murray,  of  ßatcliff,  too, 
His  sisters  sonne  was  hee; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteem'd, 
Yet  saved  cold  not  be.  «0 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 
210        Did  with  Earl  Douglas  dye: 

Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  speres, 
Scarce  fifty-five  did  flye. 

*  The  names  here  seem  to  he  corrapted  from  the  old  Copy.  [Vgh 

hieZU  ADDITIONS  AND   GOBBEGTIONS  in  Vol,  III.  p.  334.]  35 

*  t.  e.  ^*I,  as  one  in  deep  eoncemy  muH  lament"   The  eomtruC" 
tion  here  hos  generally  heen  misunderstood. 
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Of  fifteen  hundred  English  men, 

Went  home  but  fiftyitbree; 
The  rest  were  slaine  in  Chevy-Chase,  215 

ünder  the  green  woode  tree. 

s  Next  day  did  many  widowes  come, 

Their  husbande  to  bewayle; 
[They  245]  They  wasbt  tbeir  wonnds  in  brinisb  teares, 
But  all  wold  not  prevayle.  220 

Tbeir  bodyes,  batb'd  in  purple  göre, 
10  Tbey  bare  witb  them  away; 

Tbey  kist  them  dead  a  thonsand  times, 
When  they  were  cladd  in  olay. 

This  newes  was  brought  to  Edenborrow,  225 

Where  Scotlands  king  did  rayne, 
15  That  brave  Earl  Douglas  suddenlye 

Was  with  an  arrow  slaine: 

0  heayy  newes,  King  James  did  say, 

Scotland  can  witnesse  bee,  230 

1  have  not  any  captaine  more 
^  Of  such  aecount  as  hee. 

Like  tydings  to  King  Henry  came, 

Within  as  short  a  spaoe, 
That  Peroy  of  Northumberland  235 

Was  slaine  in  Chevy-Chase: 

as  Now  God  be  with  him,  said  our  king, 

Sith  it  will  no  better  bee; 
I  trnst  I  have,  within  my  realme, 

Eive  hundred  as  good  as  hee:  240 

Yett  shall  not  Scotts  nor  Scotland  say, 
so  But  I  will  vengeance  take,  r  3 

[I'll  246]  ni  be  revenged  on  them  all, 
For  brave  Earl  Percy's  sake. 

This  vow  füll  well  the  king  perform'd  245 

After,  on  Humbledowne; 
86  In  one  day,  fifty  knights  were  slayne, 

With  lords  of  great  renowne: 
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And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account, 
250         Did  many  thousands  dye: 

Thus  endeth  tbe  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 
Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 

God  saye  the  king,  and  bless  this  land  5 

In  plentye,  joy,  and  peace; 
255    And  grant  henceforth,  IJiat  fonle  debate 
'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

IL 
DEATH's  FINAL  CONQUEST.  la 

These  fine  moral  stanzas  were  originälly  intended  for  a 
solemn  funeral  song  in  a  play  of  James  Shirley^Sj  intitled 
"The  Cöntention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses:^  no  date,  Svo.  — 
Shirley  flourished  as  a  Dramatic  writer  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I:  but  he  outlived  the  Bestoration.  His  death  hap-  i» 
pened  Oct,  29.  1666.  ^t.  72. 

[This  247]  This  little  poem  was  tvritten  long  after  many 
of  those  that  folloWy  but  is  inserted  here  as  a  Mnd  of  Dirge 
to  the  foregoing  piece. 

'FHE  glories  of  oor  blood  and  state  20 

Are  shadows,  not  snbstantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate: 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings: 
5  Scepter  and  crown 

Must  tumble  down,  25 

And  in  the  dnst  be  eqnal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
10  And  plant  fresh  lanrels  where  they  kill ; 

Bat  their  streng  nerves  at  last  must  yield  so 

They  tarne  bat  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 
15      And  mnst  give  ap  their  marmaring  breath, 

When  they  pale  captives  creep  to  death.  ss 

The  garlands  wither  on  yoor  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  yoor  mighty  deeds, 
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üpon  death*8  pnrple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds:  20 

AU  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
s  Only  tbe  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dnst.  b  4 

^  [III.  THE  248]  IIL 

THE  RISING  IN  THE  NORTH. 

The    stdject   of   this  hällad   is   the  great   Northern  In- 

10  surrection  in  the  i2th  year  of  Elizabeth^  1569;  which  proved 

so  fatal  to  Thomas  Percy  the  seventh  earl  of  Northumherland. 

There  had  not  long  hefore  heen  a  secret  negotiation  entered 

mto  hetween  some  of  the  Scottish  and  English  nobüity,    to 

bring  about  a  marriage  between  Mary  Q,  of  Scots,  at  that 

15  time  a  prisoner  in  Englcmd,  and  the  Büke  of  Norfolk^  a 
nobleman  of  excellent  character^  and  firtnly  cUtached  to  the 
proteMant  religion.  This  match  was  proposed  to  all  the  most 
considerable  of  the  English  nöbility,  and  among  the  rest  to 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  two  noblemen 

20  very  powerful  in  the  North.  Äs  it  seemed  to  promise  a 
speedy  and  safe  conclusiim  of  the  trotibles  in  Scotland,  with 
many  advantages  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  all  readily 
consented  to  it,  provided  it  should  prove  agreeable  to  Q. 
Elizabeth.      The  Earl   of  Leicester    (Elizabeth's   favourite) 

^  fmdertook  to  break  the  matter  to  her,  bid  before  he  could  find 
an  opportunity,  the  affair  had  come  to  her  ears  by  other 
hands,  and  she  was  thrown  into  a  viölent  flame.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  with  several  of  his  friends,  was  committed  to  the 
tower,  and  summons  were  sent  to   the  Northern  Earls  in- 

30  stantly  to  mäke  their  appearance  at  court.  It  is  said  that 
the  Earl  of  Northwmberland,  who  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  nature,  was  deUberating  with  himself  whether  he  should 
not  obey  the  message,  and  rely  upon  the  queen's  eandour  and 
clemency,  when  he  was  forced  into  desperate  measures  by  a 

«6  sudden  report  at  midnight,  Nov,  14,  that  a  party  of  his 
enemies  were  come  to  seize  on  his  person  f.  The  Earl  was 
[then  249]  then  at  his  house  at  Topcliffe  in  Torkshire,  When 
rising  hastily  out  of  bed,  he  withdrew  to  the  Earl  of  West- 

t  This  circumstance  is  over-loohed  in  the  bäüad. 
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moreland^  at  Brancepeih,  where  the  country  came  in  io  them 
and  pressed  them  to  take  arms  in  fheir  own  defence,     They 
<iccordingly  set  up  their  Standards^  declaring  their  intent  was 
to  restore  the  ancient  religian,  to  remove  evtl  counseUers  from 
the  queen,  and  cause  justice  to  he  done  to  the  D,  of  Norfolk,  s 
€ind  other  lords  in  prison,    Their  common  hanner  ^  {on  which 
was  displayed  the  cross,  together   with   the  five  wounds  of 
Christ)  was  hörne  hy  an  ancient  genileman,  Bichard  Norton, 
Esq,  of  Norton-conyers:  who   with  his  sons  {among  whom, 
Christopher,  Marmaduke  and  Thomas,  are  expressly  named  lo 
hy  Camden)  distinguished  hmself  on  this  occasion.    Having 
entered  Durham  cmd  caused  mass  to  he  said  there,  they  marched 
091  to  Olifford-moor  near  Wetherhye,   where   they   mustered 
their  men.     Their  intention  was  to  have  marched  to  York, 
hut  altering  their  minds  they  feil  upon  Barnards  Castle,  which  i5 
Sir  George  Bowes  held   out  against  them   for  eleven  days, 
The  two  earls,  who  spent  their  large   estates  in  hospitality, 
and  were  eatremely  heloved  on  that  accouMt,  were  masters  of 
Utile  ready  money;  the  E,  of  Northumherland  hringing  with 
him  only  8000  crowns,  and  the  E.  of  Westmoreland  nothing  20 
at  all  for  the  subsistence  of  their  forces,   they  were  not  ahle 
to  march  to  London,  as  they  had  at  first  intended.    In  these 
drcumstances,  Westmoreland  hegan  so  visihly  to  despond  that 
many  of  his  men  slunk  away,  tho*  Northumherland  still  kept 
up  his  resolution,  and  was  master  of  the  field  tili  Decemher  1 3.  26 
when  the  Earl  of  Sussea,  accompanied  with  Lord  Hunsden 
and  others,  having  marched  out   of  York  at  the  head   of  a 
large  hody   of  forces,   and  heing  foUowed  hy  a  still  larger 
army  under  the  command  of  Amhrose  Budley  Earl  of  War- 
ioick,  the  insurgents  retreated  northwards,  towards  the  horders,  30 
and  there  dismissing  their  followers,   made  their  escape  into 
Scoiland,    Tho*  this  in-  [surrection  250]  surrection  had  heen 
siippressed  with  so  Utile  hloodshed,  the  Earl  of  Susseoc  and 
Sir  George  Bowes,  marshall  of  the  army,  put  vast  numhers 
io  death  hy  martial  law,  without  any  regulär  tryäl,     The  35 
former  of  these  caused  at  Burham  sixty  three  constables  to  he 
hanged  at  once.    And  the  Mter  made  his  hoast  that  for  sixty 
miles  in  length  and  forty  in  hreadth,  hetwixt  Newcastle  ar^ 

4:  Besides  this,  the  baUad  mentions  tJ^e  separate  hanners  of  the 
iwo  nohUmen.  40 
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Wetherhy^  ihere  was  hardly  a  ioum  ar  vülage  wherein  he 
had  not  eaecuted  some  of  the  inhabitants.  This  exceeds  the 
crtielties  practised  in  the  West  after  MonmouMs  rebeUion: 
hut  that  was  not  the  age  of  tendemess  and  humaniiy. 

6  Such  is  the  account  collected  from  Stow^  Speed,  Camden^ 
Carte  and  Bapm;  it  agrees  in  most  particulars  wüh  the 
foUowing  hailad,  which  was  apparently  the  production  ofsome 
northern  mvnstrel,  who  was  well  affected  to  the  two  nobUmen, 
It  is  here  printed  from  two  MS  copies,  one  of  them  in  the 

10  editor's  folio  coUection.  They  contained  consideräble  varia- 
tions,  out  of  which  such  readings  were  chosen  as  seemed  most 
poetical  and  consonant  to  history. 
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ISTEN,  lively  lordings  all, 
Litbe  aud  listen  nnto  mee, 
15  And  I  will  sing  of  a  noble  earle, 

Tbe  noblest  earle  in  the  north  conntr!e. 

Earle  Percy  is  into  bis  garden  gone»  5 

And  after  bim  walkes  bis  faire  ladie:4^ 
I  beare  a  bird  sing  in  mine  eare, 
20  Tbat  I  must  eitber  figbt,  or  flee. 

[Now  251]  Now  beaven  forefend,  my  dearest  lord, 
Tbat  e'er  sncb  barm  sbould  bap  to  tbee:  10 

Bnt  goe  to  London  to  tbe  court, 
And  fair  fall  tmtb  and  bonestie. 

25  Now  nay,  now  nay,  my  ladye  gay, 

Alas !  tby  connsell  snits  not  mee ; 
Mine  enemies  prevail  so  fa«t,  15 

Tbat  at  tbe  court  I  may  not  bee. 

0  goe  to  tbe  court  yet,  good  my  lord, 
30  And  take  tby  gallant  men  witb  tbee : 

If  any  dare  to  doe  you  wrong, 

Tben  your  Warrant  tbey  may  bee.  20 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  tbou  lady  faire, 
Tbe  conrt  is  fall  of  snbtiltie; 

35         4^  This  lady  was  Anne  daughter  of  Henry  Somerset  E,  of 
Worcester, 
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And  if  I  goe  to  the  court,  lady, 
Never  more  I  may  thee  see. 

25      Yet  goe  to  the  court,  my  lord,  ehe  sayes, 
And  I  myselfe  will  goe  wi'  thee: 
At  conrt  tben  for  my  dearest  lord,  s 

His  faithfuU  borrowe  I  will  bee. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  my  lady  deare; 
30  Far  lever  had  I  lose  my  life, 

Than  leave  among  my  cruell  foes 
*  My  love  in  jeopardy  and  strife.  lo 

[But  252]  But  come  tbon  Lither,  my  little  foot-päge, 
Come  thou  hither  unto  mee, 
35      To  maister  Norton  thou  must  goe 

In  all  the  haste  that  ever  may  bee. 

Commend  me  to  that  gentlemän,  is 

And  beare  this  letter  here  fro  mee; 
And  say  that  earnestly  I  praye, 
40  He  will  ryde  in  my  companie. 

One  while  the  little  footpage  went, 

And  another  while  he  ran;  20 

TJntill  he  came  to  his  journeys  end, 

The  little  footpage  never  blan. 

45      When  to  that  gentleman  he  came, 
Down  he  knelt  npon  his  knee; 
Qnoth  he,  My  lord  commendeth  him,  ^ 

And  sends  this  letter  nnto  thee. 

And  when  the  letter  it  was  redd 
50  Affore  that  goodlye  companye, 

I  wis,  if  you  the  truthe  wold  know, 

There  was  many  a  weeping  eye.  so 

He  sayd,  Come  thither,  Christopher  Norton^ 
A  gallant  youth  thou  seemst  to  bee; 
55      What  doest  thou  connsell  me,  my  sonne, 
Now  that  good  earle^s  in  jeopardy? 

[Father,  253]  Father,  my  counselle's  fair  and  free;      36 
That  earle  he  is  a  noble  lord, 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Litcratnrdenkm.   VI.  13 
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And  wbatsoever  to  him  yon  biglit, 

I  wold  not  have  you  breake  your  word.  60 

Gramercy,  Christopher,  my  sonne, 

Thy  counsell  well  it  liketh  mee, 
And  if  we  speed  and  scape  with  life, 

Well  advanced  tbou  shalt  bee. 


10 


Come  yon  hitber,  my  nine  good  sonnes, 
Gallant  men  I  trowe  you  bee: 

How  many  of  you,  my  cbildren  deare, 
Will  stand  by  that  good  earle  and  mee? 


65 


Eigbt  of  tbem  did  answer  make, 

Eigbt  of  tbem  spake  hastilie,  70 

0  fatber,  tili  tbe  daye  we  dye 

We'll  stand  by  tbat  good  earle  and  tbee. 

15  Gramercy  now,  my  cbildren  deare, 

You  sbowe  yourselves  rigbt  bold  and  brave; 
And  wbethersoe'er  I  live  or  dye,  75 

A  fatbers  blessing  you  sbal  bave. 

But  wbat  sayst  tbou,  0  Francis  Norton , 
20  Tbou  art  mine  eldest  sonn  and  beire: 

Somewbat  lyes  brooding  in  tby  breast, 

Wbatever  it  bee,  to  me  declare.  80 

[Fatber,  254]  Fatber,  you  are  an  aged  man, 
Your  bead  is  wbite,  your  bearde  is  gray, 
25  It  were  a  sbame  at  tbese  your  .yeares 

For  you  to  ryse  in  sucb  a  fray. 

Now  fye  upon  tbee,  coward  Francis,  85 

Tbou  never  learnedst  tbis  of  mee: 
Wben  tbou  wert  yong  and  tender  of  age, 
80  Wby  did  I  make  soe  mucb  of  tbee? 

But,  fatber,  I  will  wend  witb  you, 

Unarm'd  and  naked  will  I  bee,  90 

And  be  tbat  strikes  against  tbe  crowne, 

£ver  an  ill  deatb  may  be  dee. 

86  Tben  rose  tbat  reverend  gentleman, 

And  witb  bim  came  a  goodlye  band 
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95    To  join  with  the  brave  Earl  Percy, 

And  all  the  flower  o'  Nortbumberland. 

Witb  tbem  tbe  noble  Nevill  came, 

The  earle  of  Westmorland  was  bee: 
At  Wetherbye  tbey  mustred  tbeir  host,  5 

100        Tbirteen  tbonsand  faire  to  see. 

Lord  Westmorland  bis  ancyent  raisde, 

Tbe  dun  bull  he  rays'd  on  bye, 
And  dogs  witb  golden  coUars  brave 

Were  tbere  sett  out  most  royallye.  lo 

105    [Earle  255]  Earl  Percy  tbere  bis  ancyent  spred, 
Tbe  hälfe  moone  sbining  all  soe  faire: 
Tbe  Nortons  ancyent  bad  tbe  Crosse, 

And  tbe  five  wounds  our  Lord  did  beare. 

Tben  Sir  George  Bowes  be  straitwaye  rose,  is 

110        After  tbem  some  spovle  to  make: 
Tbose  noble  earles  turnd  backe  againe, 
And  aye  tbey  vowed  tbat  knigbt  to  take. 

Tbat  baron  be  to  bis  Castle  fled, 

To  Bamard  Castle  tben  fled  bee.  ao 

115    Tbe  uttermost  walles  were  eatbe  to  win, 
Tbe  earles  bave  wonne  tbem  presentlie. 

Tbe  uttermost  walles  were  lime  and  bricke; 

But  tbougbe  tbey  won  tbem  soon  anone, 
Long  e'er  tbey  wan  tbe  innermost  walles,  25 

120        For  tbey  were  cut^in  rocke  of  stone. 

Tben  newes  unto  leeve  London  came 

In  all  tbe  speede  tbat  ever  may  bee. 
And  Word  is  brougbt  to  our  royall  queene 

Of  tbe  rysing  in  tbe  North  oountrle.  m 

125    Her  grace  she  turned  her  round  about, 
And  like  a  royall  queene  sbe  swore,:^: 
I  will  ordayne  tbem  such  a  breakfast, 
As  never  was  in  tbe  North  before. 

^  This  18  quite  in  char acter:   Tier  majesty  icotUd  sometimea  Sft 
Moear  at  her  nobles,  as  well  aa  box  their  eare. 
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[256]  Sbe  oaus'd  tbirty  tbousand  men  be  rays'd, 
Witb  borse  and  barneis  faire  to  see,  130 

Sbe  caused  tbirty  tbousand  men  be  raised, 
To  take  tbe  earles  i'  tb'  Nortb  conntrie. 

6  Wi'  tbem  tbe  false  Earle  Warwick  went, 

Tb'  earle  Sussex  and  tbe  lord  Hunsden; 
üntill  tbey  to  Yorke  Castle  came  135 

I  wiss,  tbey  never  stint  ne  blan. 

Now  spread  tby  anoyent,  Westmorland, 
10  Tby  dun  bull  faine  would  we  spye: 

And  tbou,  tbe  Earl  o^  Nortbumberland, 

Now  rayse  tby  balf  moone  up  on  bye.  140 

But  tbe  dun  bulle  is  fled  and  gone, 
And  tb[e]  balfe  moone  vanisbed  away: 
15  Tbe  Earles  tbougb  tbey  were  brave  and  bold, 

Against  soe  many  conld  not  stay. 

Tbee,  Norton,  wi'  tbine  eigbt  good  sonnes,  145 

Tbey  doom'd  to  dye,  alas!  for  rutb! 
Tby  reverend  lockes  tbee  could  not  save, 
20  Nor  tbem  tbeir  faire  and  blooming  youtbe. 

Wi'  tbem  füll  many  a  gallant  wigbt 

Tbey  cruellye  bereav'd  of  life:  150 

And  many  a  cbilde  made  fatberlesse, 

And  widowed  many  a  tender  wife. 

26  [IV.  NOB-  257]  IV. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  BETRAYED 
BY  DOUGLAS. 

This  hailad  may  he  considered  as  the  sequel  of  the  pre- 
ceding.     After  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Norfhuniberland  had 

80  Seen  himself  forsaken  of  his  followers^  he  endeavoured  to 
wiihdraw  inio  Scotland,  hut  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
thievish  horderers,  was  stript  and  otherwise  ül-treated  htf 
them.  At  length  he  rea^hed  the  kouse  of  Hector  of  Harlatv, 
an  Armstrong,   with  tvhom   he   hqped  to  lie  concealed:  for 

86  Hector  had  engaged  his  honour  to  he  true  to  him,  and  was 
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nnder  great  dbligations  to  this  unhappy  nöbleman.  But  this 
faithless  wretch  hetrayed  Ms  guest  for  a  mm  of  money  to 
Murray  the  Begent  of  Scotlandy  who  sent  him  to  the  Castle 
of  Lough-Ieven,  then  helonging  to  William  Douglas,  —  All 
the  writers  of  that  time  assure  us  that  Hector,  who  was  rieh  5 
before,  feil  shortly  after  into  poverty,  and  hecame  so  infamous^ 
ihat  TO  TAKE  Hkctoe's  cloak,  gveto  into  a  proverh  to  ex- 
press  a  man^  who  hetrays  his  friend.  See  Camderiy  Carle- 
ton,  Holingshed,  &c, 

Lord  Northuniberland  continued    in   the  Castle  of  Lough-  lo 
leven,  tili  the  year  1572;  when  James  Douglas  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton^  heing  elected  Begent,    he   was   given   up   to  the  Lord 
Hunsden,   at  Berwick^    and  heing  carried  to  York,   suffered 
death.     Äs  Mortons  party  depended  on  Elizabeth   f&r  pro- 
iectiony    an  elegant  Historian  thinks,  ^Ht  was  scarce  possible  i5 
for  them  to  refuse  putting  into  her  hands,  a  person  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  her.  But  as  a  sum  of  money  was  paid 
VoL  ^^  ^^^^  account,  and  shared  hetween  Morton  and  his  kinsman 
in.  S  I^ouglas,   the  former    of  whom  during  his  exüe  in  England 
[had   268]   had   been   much   indebted    to    Northumberland^ s  20 
friendship,    the  abandoning  this  unhappy  nöbleman  to  inevi- 
table  desiruction,    was  deemed  an  ungrateful  and  mercenary 
€U!t.^'    Bobertson's  Hist, 

So  far  hi^tory  coincides  with  this  ballad,  which  was  ap- 
parenily  written  by  some  northern  bard,  soon  after  the  event,  25 
The  interposal  of  the  witch-ladt  {v,  53)  is  pröbahly  his 
cum  invention:  yet  even  this  hath  some  countenance  from 
Jiistory;  for  about  25  years  before^  the  Lady  Jane  Douglas ^ 
Lady  GlamiSj  sister  of  the  earl  ofÄngus  and  nearly  related 
to  Douglas  of  Lough-leven,  had  suffered  death  for  the  3o 
pretended  crime  of  witchcraft;  who,  it  is  presumed,  is  the 
lady  älluded  tOj  in  verse  133. 

The  following  is  printed  (like  the  former)  from  two  copies: 
one  of  them  in  the  Editor* s  folio  MS:    Which  also  contains 
another  ballad  on  the  escape  of  the  E.  of  Westmoreland,  who  »5 
got  safe  into  Flanders,  and  is  feigned  in  the  ballad  to  have 
undergone  a  great  variety  of  adventures. 

1-IOW  long  ßhall  fortune  falle  me  nowe, 
•^     And  harrowe  me  with  fear  and  dread? 
How  long  shall  I  in  bale  abide,  40 

In  misery  my  life  to  lead? 
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To  £ül  from  mj  bÜM,  ala«  tlie  while!  S 

b  was  mj  sore  and  hcATje  lott: 
Asd  I  mut  leaTe  m  j  natiTe  laiid. 

And  I  Biut  lire  a  man  iargoL 

s  One  genüe  Amutrong  I  doe  ken, 

A  Scot  he  ia  mach  bonnd  to  mee:  10 

He  dwelleth  on  the  border  aide, 
To  him  1*11  goe  right  priTÜie. 

[Thiia  259]  Thna  did  the  noble  Percy  'plaine, 
10  With  a  heayj  heart  and  wel-awaj, 

When  he  with  all  bis  gallant  men  15 

On  Bramham  moor  had  lost  the  day. 

Bnt  when  he  to  the  Armstrongs  came, 
Thej  dealt  with  him  all  treacheronslye, 
u  For  they  did  strip  that  noble  earle: 

And  erer  an  ül  death  may  they  dye.  20 

False  Hector  to  £arl  Mnrray  sent, 

To  shew  him  where  bis  gaest  did  bide: 
Who  sent  bim  to  tbe  Longb-leven, 
30  With  William  Douglas  to  abide. 

And  when  he  to  tbe  Donglas  came,  25 

He  balcbed  bim  rigbt  carteouslie: 
Say'd,  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  earle, 

Here  tbon  sbalt  safelye  bide  witb  mee. 

30  When  he  had  in  Longb-leven  been 

Many  a  montb  and  many  a  day;  30 

To  the  regent||   tbe  lord  wardenf  sent, 

That  bannisbt  earle  for  to  betray.  S  2 

[He  260]  He  offered  bim  great  störe  of  gold, 
do  And  wrote  a  letter  fair  to  see: 

Saying,  Good  my  lord,  grant  me  my  boon,  35 

And  yield  tbat  banisht  man  to  mee. 

Earle  Percy  at  tbe  supper  säte 
Witb  many  a  goodly  gentleman: 


Jamea  Douglas  Earl  of  Morton,  eleeted  regent  of  Scotland^ 
Nov.  24.  1572. 

t  Of  one  of  the  English  marches.    Lord  Hunsden, 
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The  wylie  Douglas  then  bespake, 
40  And  tlias  to  flyte  with  him  began: 

What  makes  you  be  so  sad,  my  lord, 

And  in  your  mind  so  8orrowfully&  ? 
To-morrow  a  shootinge  will  bee  beld  6 

Among  tbe  lords  of  tbe  Kortb  country^. 

45      Tbe  bntts  are  seit,  tbe  sbooting^s  made, 
And  there  will  be  great  royalüe: 
And  I  am  sworne  into  my  bille, 

Tbitber  to  bring  my  lord  Percie.  lo 

FU  give  tbee  my  band,  tbou  gentle  Douglas, 
50  And  bere  by  my  true  faitb,  quotb  bee, 

If  tbou  wilt  ride  to  tbe  worldes  end, 
I  will  ride  in  tby  companie. 

And  tben  bespake  a  ladv  faire,  is 

Mary  k  Douglas  was  her  name: 
55      Tou  sball  bide  bere,  good  Englisb  lord, 
3  My  brother  is  a  traiterous  man. 

[He  261]  He  is  a  traitor  stout  and  strong, 

As  I  teil  you  in  privitie:  20 

For  be  bas  tane  liverance  of  tbe  earle+, 
60  Into  England  nowc  to  'liver  thee. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  tbou  goodly  lady, 

Tbe  regent  is  a  noble  lord: 
Ne  for  tbe  gold  in  all  England,  26 

The  Douglas  wold  not  break  bis  word. 

65      When  tbe  regent  was  a  banisbt  man, 
With  me  be  did  faire  welcome  find; 
And  wbether  weal  or  woe  betide, 

I  still  sball  find  bim  true  and  kind.  so 

Tween  England  and  Scotland  *t  wold  break  truce, 
70  And  friends  again  they  wold  never  bee, 

If  they  sbold  'liver  a  banisbt  earle 
Was  driven  out  of  bis  own  countrie. 

d^  Of  the  earl  of  Morton,  the  Regent. 
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Alas!  alas!  my   lord,  she  sayes, 

Nowe  mickle  is  tbeir  traitorie; 
Then  let  my  brotber  ride  bis  ways,  75 

And  teil  tbose  finglisb  lords  from  tbee, 

5  How  tbat  yon  cannot  witb  bim  ride, 

Becanse  you  are  in  an  isle  of  the  seaf,  S  s 

[Tben  262]  Tben  ere  my  brotber  come  againe 

To  Edinbrow  Castle  ||  Ile  carry  tbee.  80 

To  tbe  Lord  Hume  I  will  tbee  bring, 
10  He  is  well  knowne  a  true  Scots  lord, 

And  be  will  lose  botb  land  and  life, 
Ere  be  witb  tbee  will  break  bis  word. 

Mncb  is  my  woe,  Lord  Percy  sayd,  85 

Wben  I  tbinke  on  my  own  countrie, 
15  Wben  I  tbinke  on  tbe  beavye  bappe 

My  friends  bave  suffered  tbere  for  mee. 

Mucb  is  my  woe,  Lord  Percy  sayd, 

And  sore  tbose  wars  my  minde  distresse;  90 

Wbere  many  a  widow  lost  ber  mate, 
ao  And  many  a  cbild  was  fatberlesse. 

And  now  tbat  I  a  banisbt  man, 

Sbold  bring  sucb  eyil  bappe  witb  mee, 

To  cause  my  faire  and  noble  friends  95 

To  be  sospect  of  treacberie. 

2«  Tbis  rives  my  beart  witb  double  woe; 

And  lever  bad  1  dye  tbis  day, 
Tben  tbinke  a  Douglas  can  be  false, 
Or  ever  will  bis  guest  betray.  100 

[If  263]  If  you'll  give  me  no  trust,  my  lord, 
80  Nor  unto  mee  no  credence  yield; 

Tet  Step  one  moment  bere  aside, 
Ile  sbowe  you  all  your  foes  in  field. 

Lady,  I  never  loved  witcbcraft,  105 

Never  dealt  in  privy  wyle; 

t  t.  6.  Lake  of  Leven,    wTUch  hath  communiccUion  toith  the  sea, 
II  Ät  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  faction. 
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But  evermore  held  the  high-waye 

Of  truth  and  honoure,  free  from  guile. 

If  you'U  not  come  yourselfe,  my  lorde, 
110        Yet  send  yonr  chamberlaine  with  mee; 

Let  me  but  speak  three  words  witb  bim,  c 

And  be  sball  come  again  to  tbee. 

JameB  Swynard  witb  tbat  lady  went, 

Sbe  sbowed  bim  tbrougb  tbe  weme  of  ber  ring 
115    How  many  Englisb  lords  tbere  were 

Waiting  for  bis  master  and  bim.  lo 

And  wbo  walkes  yonder,  my  good  lady, 
So  royallye  on  yonder  greene? 

0  yonder  is  tbe  lord  Hansd^nf: 

120        Alas!  be'U  doe  yoa  drie  and  teene. 

And  wbo  betb  yonder,  tbou  gay  iadye,  is 

S  4  Tbat  walkes  so  proudly  bim  beside? 

[Tbat  264]  Tbat  is  Sir  William  Drury  || ,  sbe  sayd, 
A  keen  captäine  be  is  and  tryed. 

125    How  many  miles  is  it,  madäme, 

Betwixt  yond  Englisb  lords  and  mee?  ao 

Marry  it  is  tbrice  fifty  miles, 
To  sayl  to  tbem  upon  tbe  sea. 

1  never  was  on  Englisb  ground, 
130        Ne  never  sawe  it  witb  mine  eye, 

Bat  as  my  book  it  sbewetb  mee,  35 

And  tbrougb  my  ring  I  may  desorye. 

My  motber  sbe  was  a  witcb  ladye. 
And  of  ber  skille  sbe  learned  mee, 
135    Sbe  wold  let  me  see  out  of  Lougb-leven 

Wbat  tbey  did  in  London  eitle.  ^ 

But  wbo  is  yond,  tbou -lady  faire, 

Tbat  looketh  witb  sie  an  austerne  face? 
Yonder  is  Sir  Jobn  Poster  t»  quotb  sbee, 
140        Alas!  be^U  do  ye  sore  disgrace. 

[t]  The  Lord  Warden  of  the  East  marches, 

II  Governor  of  Berwick, 

t  Warden  of  the  MiddU  march. 
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He  palled  bis  hatt  down  over  bis  browe. 

And  in  bis  beart  be  was  fiill  woe; 
And  be  is  gone  to  bis  noble  lord, 

Tbose  sorrowfdll  tidings  bim  to  sbow. 

6  [Now  265]  Now  nay,  now  nay,  good  James         145 

I  may  not  believe  tbat  witcb  ladle:     [Swynärd, 
Tbe  Donglasses  were  ever  tme, 

And  tbey  can  ne'er  proye  false  to  mee. 

I  bave  now  in  Longb-leyen  been 
10  Tbe  most  part  of  tbese  years  tbree,  150 

And  I  baye  neyer  bad  noe  outrake, 
Ne  no  good  games  tbat  I  cold  see. 

Tberefore  I'U  to  yond  sbooting  wend, 
As  to  tbe  Douglas  I  baye  bigbt: 
15  Betide  me  weale,  betide  me  woe,  155 

He  ne'er  sball  find  my  promise  llgbt. 

He  writbe  a  gold  ring  from  bis  finger, 

And  gaye  it  to  tbat  faire  ladie: 
Sayes,  It  was  all  tbat  I  cold  saye, 
20  In  Harley  woods  wbere  I  cold  bee*.  160 

And  wilt  tbon  goe,  tbon  noble  lord, 

Tben  farewell  tmtb  and  bonesüe; 
And  farewell  beart  and  farewell  band; 

For  never  more  I  sball  tbee  see. 

26  Tbe  wind  was  faire,  tbe  boatmen  calPd,  165 

And  all  tbe  saylors  were  on  borde; 
Tben  William  Donglas  took  to  bis  boat, 
And  witb  bim  went  tbat  noble  lord. 

[Tben  266]  Tben  he  cast  np  a  silyer  wand, 
«0  Says,  Gentle  lady,  fare  tbee  well!  170 

Tbe  lady  fett  a  sigb  soe  deepe, 

And  in  a  dead  swoone  down  sbee  feil. 

Now  let  US  goe  back,  Douglas,  be  sayd, 
A  sicknesB  bath  taken  yond  faire  ladie; 

♦  i.  e.   Where  I  loas.    An  ancient  Idiom. 
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175    If  ought  tefall  yond  lady  but  good, 
Then  "blamed  for  ever  I  shall  bee. 

Come  OD,  come  on,  my  lord,  be  sayes; 
Come  on,  come  on,  and  let  her  bee: 
There's  ladyes  enow  in  Longb-leven  » 

180        Eor  to  cbear  tbat  gay  ladie. 

If  you'U  not  tnrne  yourself,  my  lord, 

Let  me  goe  witb  my  cbamberlaine ; 
We  will  but  comfort  tbat  faire  lady, 

And  wee  will  retum  to  you  againe.  W' 

185    Come  on,  come  on,  my  lord,  he  sayes, 
Come  on,  come  on,  and  let  her  bee: 
My  sister  is  crafty,  and  wold  beguile 
A  tbousand  such  as  you  and  mee. 

Wben  tbey  had  sayled^^  fifty  mile,  15 

190        Fifty  mile  npon  the  sea; 

[He  267]  He  sent  bis  man  to  ask  the  Douglas, 
Wben  tbey  sbold  tbat  sbooting  see. 

Faire  words,  quotb  be,  tbey  make  fools  faine. 

And  tbat  by  tbee  and  tby  lord  is  seen :  20 

195    You  may  bap  to  tbink  it  soon  enougb, 
Ere  you  tbat  sbooting  reacb,  I  ween. 

Jamey  bis  batt  pulled  over  bis  browe, 

He  tbought  bis  lord  tben  was  betray'd; 
And  be  is  to  Earle  Percy  againe,  25- 

200        To  teil  bim  wbat  the  Douglas  sayd. 

Hold  up  tby  bead,  man,  quotb  bis  lord; 

Nor  tberfore  let  tby  courage  fail: 
He  did  it  but  to  prove  tby  beart, 

To  see  if  be  cold  make  it  quail.  ^ 

205    Wben  tbey  bad  otber  fifty  sayld, 
Otber  fifty  mile  upon  tbe  sea, 
Lord  Percy  call'd  to  the  Douglas  bimselfe, 
Sayd,  Wbat  wilt  thou  nowe  doe  witb  mee? 

4:  There  is  no  navigäble  stream  hetween  LoughrUven  and  the  35 
sea:   hut  a  haUad-maker  is  not  öbliged  to  understand  Qeogra/phy. 
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Looke  that  your  bridle  be  wight,  my  lord, 

And  your  liorse  goe  swift  as  ship  at  sea:  210 

Looke  that  yonr  spurres  be  bright  and  sharp, 
That  yoa  may  priok  her  while  she^Il  away. 

5  What  needeth  this,  Douglas,  he  sayd? 

What  needest  thou  to  flyte  with  mee? 
[For  268]  For  I  was  connted  a  horseman  good    215 
Before  that  ever  I  met  with  thee. 

A  false  Hector  he  hath  my  horse, 
10  Who  dealt  with  mee  so  treacherouslie : 

A  false  Armstrong  he  hath  my  spurres, 

And  all  the  geere  that  belongs  to  mee.  220 

When  they  had  sayled  other  ftfty  mile, 
Other  fifty  mile  upon  the  sea: 
15  They  landed  him  at  Berwick  towne, 

The  Douglas  landed  Lord  Percie. 

Then  he  at  Yorke  was  doomde  to  dye,  225 

It  was,  alas !  a  sorrowful  sight : 
Thus  they  betrayed  that  noble  earle, 
^  Who  ever  was  a  gallant  wight. 


V. 

MY  MIND  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS. 

Ulis  excellent  philosophical  song   appears   to  have   been 
famous  in  the  sixteenth  Century.    It  is  quoted  hy  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  play  of  '^Every  man  out  of  his  humour^^^  first  acted 
30  in  1599.  Ä,  I.  sc.  1.  where  an  impatient  person  says 

^I  am  no  such  piVd  cynique  to  heleeve 
**That  heggery  is  the  onely  happinesse, 
*^0r,  with  a  number  of  these  patient  fooles, 

[«Jo269]  "^'^  ^^^y  **-^y  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  w," 
30  ^When  the  lanke  hungrie  heüy  barkes  for  foode.^ 

It  is  printed  from  two  cmcient  copies;  one  of  them  in  hlack 
letter  in  the  Fepys  CoUection,  thtis  inscribed  ^A  sweet  and 
^^pieasant  sonety  entituled,^  My  Minde  to  me  a  Kingdom  is. 
"To  the  tune  of.  In  CreiCj  o&c." 
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|L|T  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is, 
-^^^  Such  perfect  joye  therein  I  find, 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse 

That  World  affords,  or  growes  \>y  kind*: 
5      Though  much  I  want  that  most  men  baye, 
Yet  doth  my  mind  forbid  me  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay, 

I  seek  no  more  tban  may  suffice, 
I  presB  to  bear  no  baugbty  sway, 
10  Looke  wbat  I  lacke  my  mind  snpplies: 

Loe,  thns  I  triumpb  like  a  king, 
Content  witb  tbat  my  mind  dotb  bring. 

I  see  bow  plenty  surfeits  oft, 

And  basty  climbers  oft  do  fall; 
15      I  see  bow  tbose  tbat  sit  aloft,  i6 

Misbap  dotb  tbreaten  most  of  all; 
They  get,  tbey  toyle,  tiiey  speud  witk  care, 
Sncb  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

I  langb  not  at  anotbers  losse, 
20  I  gmdge  not  at  anotbers  gaine;  ao 

[No  270]  No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse, 

I  brooke  tbat  is  anotbers  painef: 
I  feare  no  foe,  I  scorne  no  friend, 
I  dread  no  deatb,  I  feare  no  end. 

25      Some  bave  too  mncb,  yet  still  tbey  crave,  26> 

I  little  bave,  yet  seek  no  more; 
Tbey  are  bnt  poor,  tbough  mucb  they  have, 

And  I  am  rieb  witb  little  störe: 
Tbey  poor,  I  rieh;  they  heg,  I  give; 
30      Tbey  lacke,  I  lend;  they  pine,  1  live.  »o 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease, 
My  conscience  clear  my  chiefe  defence, 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please, 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence: 
35      Loe  thns  I  live,  thns  will  I  die,  ^ 

Wonld  all  did  so  as  well  as  I. 


*  i,  e.  ia  beatowed  by  nature, 

f  i.  €,  I  endure  what  gives  anotl^er  pain. 
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No  princely  pompe,  no  wealtby  störe, 

Ko  force  to  get  the  victory, 
No  wily  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  win  a  lovers  eye:  40 

ji  To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrali, 

For  why  my  mind  despisetb  all. 

[I  joy  271]  I  joy  not  at  an  earthly  blisse, 

I  weigh  not  Cresas'  wealth  a  straw; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is,  45 

10  I  fear  not  fortunes  fatall  law: 

My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  moye 
For  beauty  brigbt  or  force  of  love. 

I  wisb  not  wbat  I  bave  at  will, 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more,  50 

16  I  like  tbe  plaine,  I  clime  no  bill, 

In  greatest  storme  I  .sit  on  sbore, 
And  langb  at  tbose  tbat  toile  in  yaine 
To  get  tbat  must  be  lost  again. 

I  kiss  not  wbere  I  wisb  to  kill,  55 

^  I  faine  no  love  wbere  most  I  bäte, 

I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will, 
I  waite  not  at  tbe  migbties  gate, 
I  scorne  no  poor,  I  fear  no  rieb, 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  bave  too  mucb.  60 

26  Tbe  conrt,  ne  cart,  I  like,  ne  loatb; 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all, 
Tbe  golden  meane  betwixt  tbem  botb, 

Dotb  snrest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall : 
Tbis  is  my  cboyoe,  for  wby  I  finde,  65 

^  No  wealtb  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

[VI.  THE  272]  VI. 

THE  PATIENT  C0UNTES8. 

The  followmg  tale  is  found  in  an  cmcient  poem  intüled 

Albioh's  Eholahd,  trn^en  &^  W.  Waxnbb,  a  cekil>rated  Foet 

36  in  the  reign  of  Q,  Elizabeth,  tho*  Ms  name  and  works  are 

naw  equaUy  forgoiten.    The   reader  will  find  scme  account 

of  him  in  Vol.  2.  p.  231,  232. 
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AHM  ihe  following  staneas  are  printed  from  an  edition 
in  1602,  yet  ^^The  first  and  second  Parts  of  Älbion*s 
^England,  c&c."  made  their  appearance  in  1589,  4:to;  and  were 
reprifUed  in  1597,  under  the  title  of  ^^Albion*s  England;  a 
*^continued  Historie  of  the  same  kingdom,^^  dkc.  4tto.  See  Ames's  5 
Typograph.  where  is  preserved  the  memory  ofanother  publi-- 
<iation  of  thiswriter'Sy  intitled,  "Wabnbb'sPoätby"  prmted  in 
1586,  12mo.  and  reprinted  in  1602. 

It  is  proper  to  premise,  thcU  the  follotving  lines  teere  not 
written  hy  the  Author  in  stanzasj  hut  in  long  Alexandrines  lo 
o/*  14  sylläbles;  which  the  narrowness  of  our  page  made  it 
here  necessary  to  subdivide. 

TMpatience  chaangeth  smoke  to  flame, 

■^    But  jelonsie  is  hell; 

Some  wives  by  patienoe  Laye  reduc'd  15 

III  husbands  to  live  well: 
5        As  did  tbe  lady  of  an  earle, 

Of  wbom  I  now  sball  teil. 

[An  273]  An  earle  *tbere  was'  Lad  wedded,  lov'd; 

Was  lov'd,  and  lived  long  ao 

Fall  tme  to  bis  fayre  oonntesse;  yet 
10  At  last  be  did  her  wrong. 

Onee  bunted  be  nntill  the  cbace, 

Long  fasting,  and  tbe  heat 
Did  bouse  him  in  a  peakish  graunge  ss 

Within  a  forest  great. 

15      Where  knowne  and  welcom'd  (as  tbe  place 
And  persons  migbt  afforde) 
Browne  bread,  whig,  bacon,  cards  and  milke 

Were  set  bim  'on  the  borde.  8d 

A  cnsbion  made  of  lists,  a  stoole 
20  Hälfe  backed  witb  a  boope, 

Were  broagbt  bim,  and  be  sittetb  down 
Besides  a  sorry  coape. 

The  poore  old  coaple  wisbt  their  bread  w 

Were  wheat,  their  whig  were  perry, 
25      Their  bacon  beefe,  their  milke  and  curds 
Were  creame,  to  make  him  merry. 
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Meane  yrhiie  (in  russet  neatly  clad, 

With  linen  white  as  swanne, 
Herselfe  more  white,  save  rosie  where 

The  ruddy  colour  ranne:  SO*J^^ 

6  [Whom  274]  Whome  naked  nature,  not  the  aydes 

Of  arte  made  to  excell) 
The  good  man's  danghter  stnrres  to  see 

That  all  were  feat  and  well; 
The  earle  did  marke  her,  and  admire  S& 

10  Such  beautie  there  to  dwell. 

Yet  fals  he  to  their  homely  fare, 

And  held  him  at  a  feaet: 
Bnt  as  his  hnnger  slacked,  so 

An  amorous  heat  increast.  40 

16  When  this  repast  was  past,  and  thanks, 

And  welcome  too;  he  sayd 

Unto  his  host  and  hostesse,  in 

The  hearing  of  the  mayd: 

Yee  know,  qnoth  he,  that  I  am  lord  45 

20  Of  this,  and  many  townes; 

I  also  know  that  yon  be  poore, 
And  1  can  spare  yon  powndes.. 

Soe  will  I,  so  yee  will  consent, 

That  yon  der  lasse  and  1  50 

96  May  bargaine  for  her  love;  at  least, 

Doe  give  me  leave  to  trye. 
Who  needs  to  know  it?  nay  who  dares 

Into  my  doings  pry?  * 

[First  276]  First  they  mislike,  yet  at  the  length    55 
80  For  lucre  were  misled; 

And  then  the  gamesome  earle  did  wowe 
The  damsell  for  his  bed. 

He  tooke  her  in  his  armes,  as  yet 

So  coyish  to  be  kist,  60 

36  As  mayds  that  know  themselves  belov'd, 

And  yieldingly  resist. 

In  few,  his  offers  were  so  large 
She  lastly  did  consent; 
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65      With  whom  lie  lodged  all  that  night, 
And  early  home  he  went. 

He  tooke  occasion  oftentimes 

In  snch  a  sort  to  hnnt. 
Whom  when  his  lady  often  mist,  5 

70  Conträry  to  his  wont, 

And  lastly  was  informed  of 

His  amorous  hannt  elsewhere; 
It  greev'd  her  not  a  little,  though 

She  seem'd  it  well  to  beare.  lo 

75      And  thus  she  reasons  with  herseife, 
Some  fault  perhaps  in  me ; 
Somewhat  is  done,  that  so  he  doth: 
T  2  Alas!  what  may  it  be? 

[How  276]  How  may  I  winne  him  to  myselfe?  15 

80  He  is  a  man,  and  men 

Have  imperfections;  it  behooves 
Me  pardon  natnre  then. 

To  checke  him  were  to  make  him  checke,  f 

Although  hee  now  were  chaste;  20 

85      A  man  contronled  of  his  wife, 
To  her  makes  lesser  haste. 

If  dutie  then,  or  daliance  may 

Prevayle  to  alter  him; 
I  will  be  dntifuU,  and  make  25 

90  My  seife  for  daliance  trim. 

So  was  she,  and  so  lovingly 

Did  entertaine  her  lord, 
As  fairer,  or  more  fanltles  none 

Could  be  for  bed  or  bord.  30 

95      Yet  still  he  loves  his  leiman,  and 
Did  still  pursae  that  game, 
Saspecting  nothing  less,  than  that 
His  lady  knew  the  same: 

t  To  CHECK  18  a  term  in  fälconry,  applied  when  a  Tiatok  stops  36 
and  turns  away  from  his  proper  pur  mit:  To  check  oho  signifies 
to  reprove  or  chide.    It  is  in  this  verse  used  in  hoth  senses. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.    Tl.  24 
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Wherefore  to  make  him  know  she  knew, 
She  this  devise  did  frame:  100 

[When  277]  When  long  she  had  been  wrong'd,  and 
The  foresaid  meanes  in  vaine,  [songht 

6  She  rideth  to  the  simple  graunge 

But  with  a  slender  traine. 

She  lighteth,  entreth,  greets  them  well,  105 

And  then  did  looke  abont  her: 
The  gniltie  honshold  knowing  her, 
10  Did  wish  themselves  withont  her; 

Tet,  for  she  looked  merily, 

The  lesse  they  did  misdonbt  her.  110 

When  she  had  seen  the  beanteons  wench 
(Than  blnshing  faürnes  fairer) 
16  Such  beanty  made  the  conntesse  hold 

Them  both  excns'd  the  rather. 

Who  would  not  bite  at  such  a  halt?  115 

Thonght  she:  and  who  (thongh  loth) 
So  poore  a  wench,  but  gold  might  tempt; 
ao  Sweet  errors  lead  them  both. 

Scarse  one  in  twenty  that  had  brag'd 

Of  proffer'd  gold  denied,  120 

'Or  of  such  yeelding  beautie  banlkt, 
But,  tenne  to  one,  had  lied. 

35  Thus  thought  she:  and  she  thus  declares 

Her  cause  of  Coming  thither,  t  b 

[My  278]  My  lord,  of  hunting  in  these  partes,      125 
Through  travel,  night  or  wether, 

Hath  often  lodged  in  your  house; 
80  I  thanke  you  for  the  same; 

For  why?  it  doth  him  joUy  ease 

To  lie  so  neare  bis  game.  130 

But,  for  you  have  not  furniture 
Beseeming  such  a  guest, 

36  I  bring  bis  owne,  and  come  myselfe 

To  see  bis  lodging  drest. 
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135    With  that  two  sumpters  were  diBcharg'd, 
In  which  were  hangings  brave, 
Silke  coverings,  cnrtens,  carpets,  plate» 
And  al  such  turn  shoold  have.     ^ 

WLen  all  was  liandsomly  diapos'd,  s 

140        She  prayes  them  to  haye  eare 
That  Dothing  hap  in  their  default, 
That  might  liis  health  impair: 

And,  Damsell,  quoth  shee,  for  it  seemes 

This  honsliold  is  bnt  three,  lo 

145    And  for  thy  parents  age,  that  this 
Shall  chiefely  rest  on  thee; 

Do  nie  that  good,  eise  wonld  to  G-od 

He  hither  come  no  more. 
[So  379]  So  tooke  she  horse,  and  ere  she  went  is 

150        Bestowed  gonld  good  störe. 

Füll  little  thonght  the  conntie  that 

His  conntesse  had  done  so, 
Who  now  retnm'd  from  far  affaires 

Did  to  his  sweet-heart  go.  so 

155    Ko  sooner  sat  he  foote  within 
The  late  deformed  eote, 
Bnt  that  the  formall  ohange  of  things 
His  wondring  eies  did  note. 

But  when  he  knew  those  goods  to  be  95 

160  His  proper  goods;  though  late, 

Scarce  taking  leave,  he  home  retnmes 
The  matter  to  debate. 

The  conntesse  was  a-bed,  and  he 

With  her  his  lodging  tooke;  so 

165    Sir,  welcome  home  (quoth  shee);  this  night 
For  you  I  did  not  looke. 

Then  did  he  qnestion  her  of  such 

His  staffe  bestowed  soe. 
Forsooth,  quotk  she,  becanse  I  did  35 

170        Tour  loye  and  lodging  knowe: 
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Your  love  to  be  a  proper  vencb, 

Yonr  lodging  notbing  lesse;  ^  < 

[I  beld  280]  I  beld  it  for  your  bealtb,  tbe  bonse 

More  deoently  to  dresse. 

6  Well  wot  I,  notwitbstanding  ber,  175 

Yonr  lordsbip  lovetb  me; 
And  greater  bope  to  bold  you  sucb 
By  quiet,  tben  brawles,  *you'  see. 

Tben  for  my  dntie,  your  deligbt, 
10  And  to  retaine  your  favonri  180 

All  done  I  did,  and  patiently 
Expect  your  wonted  'baviour. 

Her  patience,  witte  and  answer  wrougbt 

His  gentle  teares  to  fall: 
15  Wben  (kissing  ber  a  score  of  times)  185 

Amend,  sweet  wife,  I  sball: 
He  Said,  and  did  it;  'so  eaeb  wife 

'Her  busband  may^  recall. 

vn. 
20  YOU  mea:^er  beautyes. 

The  author  and  date  of  this  little  sonnet  are  unknown^ 
[^Tis  281]  'Tis  printed  from  a  written  coptf,  whioh  had 
all  the  marks  of  great  antiquity, 

Y  OU  meaner  beuties  of  tbe  nigbt, 
26  -*■   Wbicb  poorely  satissfy  our  eyes, 

More  by  your  number  tben  your  ligbt, 
Like  common  people  of  tbe  skyes; 
Wbat  are  yee,  wben  tbe  moon  dotb  rise?  & 

Yee  violets,  tbat  first  appeare, 
30  By  your  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  proud  virgins  of  tbe  yeare, 

As  if  tbe  spring  were  all  your  owne; 

Wbat  are  yee  wben  tbe  rose  is  blown?  10 

Yee  wandring  cbaunters  of  tbe  wood, 
36  Tbat  fiU  tbe  ayre  witb  natures  layes, 
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Thinking  yonr  passions  nnderstood 

By  weak  accints:  What  is  yonr  praise 
15  When  Philomel  her  voyce  shall  raise? 

So  vrheii  my  mistris  shall  be  seen 

In  sweetnesse  of  her  looks,  and  minde; 

By  vertne  first,  then  choyce  a  queen; 
Teil  mee  if  shee  was  not  designde 
20  The  ecclipse  and  glory  of  her  kinde? 


[Vm.  DOW-  282]  VIII. 

DOWSABELL.  lo 

The  following  stanzas  were  wrüten  hy  Michael  Dbat- 
TON,  a  poet  of  some  eminence  in  the  reigns  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
James  L  and  Charles^.  They  are  inserted  in  one  of  his 
Pastorats,  the  first  edition  of  which  bears  this  whimsical 
Title.  ^^Idea,  The  Shepheards  Garland,  fashioned  in  nine  is 
„Eglogs.  Bowlands  sacrifice  to  the  ninemuses.  Lond,  1593." 
4to.  They  are  inscribed  with  the  Atxthor's  name  ctt  length 
^^To  the  neble  and  vcderous  gentleman  master  Robert  Dudley, 
iSbcP  It  is  very  remarJcable  that  when  Brayton  reprinted  them 
in  the  first  folio  Edit,  of  his  works,  1619,  he  had  given  ao 
those  Eclogues  so  thorough  a  revisäl  that  there  is  hardly  a 
line  to  be  found  the  same  as  in  the  old  Edition.  This  poem 
had  received  the  fewest  correctionsy  and  therefore  is  chiefly 
given  from  the  ancient  copy,  where  it  is  thus  introduced  by 
one  of  his  Shepherds,  2s 


Listen  to  mee,  my  lovely  shepheards  joye, 
And  thou  shalt  heate,  with  mirih  and  mickle  glee, 

A  pretie  tale,  tchich  toJien  I  was  a  boy, 
My  toothks  grandame  oft  hath  tolde  to  me. 

The  Author  hos  professedly  imitated  the  style  and  metre  9o 
of  some  of  the  öld  metrical  Bonumces;  particülarly   thcU    of 
SiB  IsENBRAsf)    (oHluded  to  in  v.  3«)   as  the  reader  may 
judge  from  the  föllomng  specimen: 

4:  He  was  bom  in  1563,  and  died  in  1631.    Biog.  Brit. 
t  As  also  Cliaucer's  Bhyme  of  Sir  Topas,  v.  6. 
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[Lordynges,  283j  Lwdynges,  lösten,  and  you  shal  here,  dc^ 

«  *  «  «  « 

Ye  shaU  weü  heare  of  a  knight, 
Thai  was  in  toarre  fuU  toygnt, 
6  Änd  doughtye  of  his  dede: 

His  name  was  Syr  Isenbras,  10 

Man  nobler  then  he  was 
Lyved  none  wüh  hreade. 

He  was  lyvely,  large,  and  longe, 
10  With  Shoulders  hroade,  and  armes  stränge, 

That  tnyghtie  was  to  se:  15 

He  was  a  hardye  man,  and  hye, 
ÄU  men  hym  loved  that  hym  se, 
For  a  gentyll  knyght  was  he: 
16  Harpers  loved  htm  in  haU, 

With  other  minstreUs  all,  20 

For  he  gave  them  gölde  and  fee,  dte, 

This  ancient  Legend  was  printed  in  block  letter^   4tto,  b^ 

M^^iX^arXi  (Eoplanb ;  no  date.  —  in  the  Cotton  lAbrary  {CdLig. 

20  A.  2.)   is  a  MS  copy  of  the  same  Bomcmce   contcdnifig   the 

greatest  variations.    They   are  pröbably  two  different   trän-- 

slations  of  some  French  Original. 

I^^ARßE  in  the  countrey  of  Arden, 

There  won'd  a  knight,  hight  Cassement  (2.  Casse* 
25  As  bolde  as  Isenbras:  [men  eovf,} 

Fell  was  he,  and  eger  bent, 

In  battell  and  in  toomament.  5 

As  was  the  good  Sir  Topas. 

He  had,  as  antique  stories  teil, 
30  A  daughter  cleaped  Dowsabel, 

A  mayden  fayre  and  free: 
[And  384]  And  for  she  was  her  fathers  heire,        10 
Fnll  well  she  was  y-cond  the  leyre 

Of  mickle  enrtesie. 

36  The  silke  well  couth  she  twist  and  twine, 

And  make  the  fine  march-pine, 

And  with  the  needle  werke:  15 

And  she  conth  helpe  the  priest  to  say 
His  mattins  on  a  holy-day,  * 

And  sing  a  psalme  in  kirke. 
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SLe  wäre  a  frock  of  frolicke  greene, 
20      Might  well  beseeme  a  mayden  qneene, 
Which  seemly  was  to  see; 
A  hood  to  that  so  neat  and  fine, 

In  colonr  like  the  colombine,  5 

Y-wrought  füll  featously. 

25      Her  featnres  all  as  fresh  above, 

As  18  the  grasse  that  growes  by  Dove; 
And  lyth  as  lasse  of  Eent. 

Her  skin  as  soft  as  Lemster  wooll,  lo 

As  white  as  snow  on  Peakish  Hnll, 
30  Cr  s wanne  that  swims  in  Trent. 

This  mayden  in  a  morne  betime, 

Went  forth,  when  May  was  in  her  prime, 

To  get  sweete  cetywall,  i5 

The  honey-snckle,  the  harlocke, 
35      [The  285]  The  lilly  and  the  lady-smocke, 

To  deck  her  snmmer  hall. 

Thns,  as  she  wandred  here  and  there, 

Y-picking  of  the  bloomed  breere,  ao 

She  chaneed  to  espie 
40      A  shepheard  sitting  on  a  bancke, 
Like  chanteclere  he  orowed  crancke, 

And  pip'd  fall  merrilie. 

He  leard  bis  sheepe  as  he  him  list,  » 

When  he  would  whistle  in  bis  fist, 
45  To  feede  about  him  round; 

Whilst  he  fnll  many  a  carroll  snng, 
üntill  the  fields  and  medowes  rnng, 

And  all  the  woods  did  sound.  3o 

In  favour  this  same  shepheards  swayne 
50      Was  like  the  bedlam  Tamburlayne*, 

Which  beide  prowd  kings  in  awe: 
But  meeke  he  was  as  lamb  monght  be; 
And  innocent  of  ill  as  he  S6 

Whom  bis  lewd  brother  slaw. 

*  ÄUuding  to  ** Tamhurlaine   the  great,   or  the  Scythian  She^ 
^pheard^\  1590.  8o.  an  old  ranting  play  aseribed  to  Marlotoe, 
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The  shepheard  wäre  a  sheepe-gray  cloke,  55 

Which  was  of  the  finest  loke, 

That  could  be  cut  with  sheere: 
[His  286]  His  mittens  were  of  banzens  skinne, 
6  His  cockers  were  of  cordiwin, 

His  hood  of  meniveere.  60 

His  anle  and  lingell  in  a  thong, 
His  tar-boxe  on  bis  broad  belt  hong, 
His  breech  of  coyntrie  blewe: 
10  Füll  erispe  and  curled  were  bis  lockes, 

His  browes  as  white  as  Albion  rocke :  65 

So  like  a  lover  true, 

And  pyping  still  he  spent  the  day, 
So  merry  as  the  popingay ; 
15  Which  liked  Dowsabel: 

That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  nought,  70 

This  lad  would  never  from  her  thought; 
She  in  love-longing  feil. 

At  length  she  tucked  np  her  frocke, 
20  White  as  a  lilly  was  her  smocke, 

She  drew  the  shepheard  nye:  75 

But  then  the  shepheard  pyp*d  a  good, 
That  all  his  sheepe  forsooke  their  foode, 

To  heare  bis  melodye. 

25  Thy  sheepe,  quoth  she,  cannot  be  leane, 

That  have  a  jolly  shepheards  swayne,  80 

The  which  can  pipe  so  well: 
[Yea  387]  Yea  but,  sayth  he,  their  shepheard  may, 
If  pyping  thus  he  pine  away, 

30  In  love  of  Dowsabel. 

Of  love,  fond  boy,  take  thou  no  keep,  85 

Quoth  she;  looke  thou  unto  thy  sheepe, 

Lest  they  should  hap  to  stray. 
Quoth  he,  so  had  I  done  füll  well, 
^  Had  I  not  seene  fayre  Dowsabell 

Come  forth  to  gather  maye.  90 
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With  tbat  she  gan  to  yaile  her  head, 
Her  cheeks  were  like  the  roses  red, 

But  not  a  word  she  sayd: 
With  that  the  shepheard  gan  to  frowne, 
95    He  threw  his  pretie  pypes  adowne,  5 

And  on  the  ground  him  layd. 

Sayth  she,  I  may  not  stay  tili  night. 
And  leave  my  summer-hall  nndight, 
And  all  for  long  of  thee. 
100    My  coate,  sayth  he,  nor  yet  my  foulde  10 

Shall  neither  sheepe,  nor  shepheard  hould, 
Except  thou  favonr  mee. 

Sayth  she,  yet  lever  were  I  dead, 
Then  I  should  lose  my  mayden-head, 
105         And  all  for  loye  of  men.  15 

[Sayth  288]  Sayth  he,  yet  are  you  too  nnkind, 
If  in  yonr  heart  you  cannot  finde 
To  love  ns  now  and  then. 

And  I  to  thee  will  be  as  kinde, 
110    As  Colin  was  to  Eosalinde,  20 

Of  cnrtesie  the  flower. 
Then  will  I  be  as  true,  quoth  she, 
As  ever  mayden  yet  might  be 

Unto  her  paramoar. 

115    With  that  she  bent  her  snow- white  knee,  25 

Downe  by  the  shepheard  kneeled  shee, 
And  him  she  sweetely  kist: 

With  that  the  shepheard  whoop'd  for  joy, 

Quoth  he,  ther's  never  shepheards  boy 
120         That  ever  was  so  blist.  30 

IX. 

THE  FAREWELL  TO  LOVE, 

from  Beaummit  cmd  FktcJier^s  plap,  intUled  The  Laver^s 

Progress.  A,  3.  sc,  l. 

A  DIEÜ,  fond  love,  farewell  you  wanton  powers;       35 
'^^  I  am  free  again. 
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Thou  dull  disease  of  blond  and  idle  honrs, 
Bewitohing  pain, 
[Ply289]  Flytofools,  that  sigh  away  their  time :  5 
My  nobler  love  to  heaven  dotb  climb, 
9  And  there  behold  beanty  still  yonng, 

That  time  can  ne'er  corrnpt  nor  death  destroy, 
Immortal  sweetness  by  fair  angels  snng, 

And  hononred  by  eternity  and  joy:  10 

There  lies  my  love,  thither  my  hopes  aspire, 
10  Fond  love  declines,  this  heavenly  love  grows  highen 


X. 

ULYSSES  AND  THE   SYEEN, 

T-  affords  a  prelty  poeticäl  contest  hetween  Pleasure   and 
Eonour.    It  is  found  at  the  end  of  '^  Hymen* s  triumph:  a 

16  ^ pastoral    tragicomedie^^    written    hy  Daniel^    and  printed 

among  his  works,  Uo,  1623.  —  Daniel,  who  was  a  contem- 

porary  of  BraytofCs,  and  is  said  to  have  heen  poet  laureat 

to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hörn  in  1562,  and  died  in  1619. 

This  little  poem  is  the  rather  selected  for  a  specimen  of 

20  DanieVs  poetic  powers,  as  it  is  omiited  in  the  later  edition 
of  his  worJcs,  2  vol.  12mo.  1718. 

Syreh. 

IjOME,  worthy  Greeke,  Ulysses  come, 
^     Possesse  these  shores  with  me, 
25  The  windes  and  seas  are  tronblesome, 

And  here  we  may  be  free.  ^^^* 

[Here  290]  Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toyle,  5 

That  travaile  in  the  deepe, 
Enjoy  the  day  in  mirth  the  -while, 
30  And  spend  the  night  in  sleepe. 

Ul^bbeb. 

Faire  nymph,  if  fame  or  hononr  were 

To  be  attain'd  with  ease,  10 

Then  wonld  I  come  and  rest  with  thee, 
35  And  leave  snch  toiles  as  these: 
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Bnt  here  it  dwels,  and  here  mnst  I 
With  danger  seek  it  forth; 
15      To  spend  the  time  luxariously 
Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

Stben.  i^ 

Ulysses,  0  be  not  deceiv'd 
With  that  nnreall  name: 
This  hononr  is  a  thing  conceiv'd, 
20  And  rests  on  others'  fame. 

Begotten  only  to  molest  io> 

Oar  peace,  andto  begnile 
(The  best  thing  of  our  life)  our  rest, 
And  give  ns  np  to  toyle! 

[Ulysses.  291]  Ulysses. 

25      Delicions  nymph,  sappose  there  were  i^ 

No  honour,  or  report, 
Tet  manlinesse  would  scome  to  weare 

The  time  in  idle  sport: 
For  toyle  doth  give  a  better  touch 
30  To  make  ns  feele  our  joy;  20 

And  ease  findes  tedionsnes,  as  mnch 
As  labour  yeelds  annoy. 

Syren. 
Then  pleasnre  likewise  seemes  the  shore, 

Whereto  tendes  all  yonr  toyle;  25^ 

35      Which  you  forego  to  make  it  more, 
And  perish  oft  the  while. 
Who  may  disport  them  diversly, 

Find  never  tedious  day; 
And  ease  jnay  have  yariety,  so 

40  As  well  as  action  may. 

Ultsses. 
But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame 

These  toyles  and  dangers  please; 
And  they  take  comfort  in  the  same,  sc^ 

ü»  As  mnch  as  you  in  ease: 

45      [And  292]  And  with  the  thonght  of  actions  past 
Are  recreated  still: 
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When  pleasnre  leayes  a  toQch  at  last 
To  shew  that  it  was  ilL 


S 


YBBS. 


That  doth  opinion  only  cause, 
5  That^B  out  of  castom  brad;  50 

Wbich  makes  ns  many  other  laws, 

Than  ever  oatnre  did. 
Ko  widdowes  waile  for  oar  delights, 
Oar  Sports  are  witbont  blood; 
10  Tbe  World  we  see  by  warlike  wigbts  55 

Eeceives  more  bort  tban  good. 

Bat  yet  tbe  state  of  tbings  reqnire 
Tbese  motions  of  nnrest, 
15  And  tbese  great  spirits  of  higb  desire 

Seeme  bome  to  tum  tbem  best:  60 

To  purge  tbe  miscbiefes,  tbat  inorease 

And  all  good  order  marr: 
For  oft  we  see  a  wicked  peace, 
20  To  be  well  cbang'd  for  war. 

[Syben.  293]  Sy&eh. 

Well,  well,  Ulysses,  tben  I  see  65 

I  sball  not  bave  tbee  bere; 
And  therefore  I  will  come  to  tbee, 
25  And  take  my  fortune  there. 

I  must  be  wonne  tbat  cannot  win, 

Yet  lost  were  I  not  wonne:  70 

For  beauty  batb  created  bin 

T'  undoo  or  be  undone. 

80  XT. 

CüPID'b  PASTIME. 

This  beautiful  poem^  which  possesses  a  classicäl  elegance 
hardly  to  he  expected  in  the  age  of  James  J,  is  printed  from 
the  ith  edition  of  JDavisorCs  poems*,  (&c.  1621.    It  is  also 

S6        *  See  the  füll  title  in  vol  2.  p.  289. 
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found  in  a  later  wiscellany,  intitled,  ^Le  Prince  d'cmaur.^ 
1660.  8vo,  —  Francis  Davison^  editor  of  fhe  poems  dbov& 
referred  to,  was  son  of  that  unfortunate  secretary  of  statCj 
fcho  suffered  so  much  from  fhe  affair  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scois. 
These  poems,  he  teils  us  in  his  preface,  were  written  hy  htm'  «► 
selfy  hy  ihis  hrother  [Walter],  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  wars 
of  the  Low  Countries,  a/nd  hy  some  dear  friends  *^anonymoi.^ 
Among  them  are  found  pieces  hy  Sir  J.  Davis,  the  countess 
of  Femhroke,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser,  <md  other  wits  of 
V  8  those  times,  la 

[In  294]  In  the  fourthvol.  of  BrydevC  s  Miscella/nieSy  this 
poem  is  attrihuted  to  Sydney  Godolphin,  Esq;  hut  erroneously^ 
being  prohahly  written  hefore  he  was  hom.  One  edit.  ofI)a- 
visons  hooTc  was  puhlished  in  1608.  Godolphin  was  hom  in 
1610,  and  died  in  1642-3.    Ath.  Ox.  IL  23.  is 
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T  ohanc'd  of  late  a  shepherd^  swain, 
That  went  to  seek  his  straying  sheep, 
Within  a  thicket  on  a  piain 
Espied  a  dainty  nymph  asleep. 

5      Her  golden  hair  o'erspred  her  face  ;  20' 

Her  careless  arms  abroad  were  cast; 
Her  quiver  had  her  pillows  place; 
Her  breast  lay  bare  to  every  blast. 

The  shepherd  stood  and  gaz'd  his  fiU; 
10  Nonght  dnrst  he  do;  nought  darst  he  say;  25 

Whilst  Chance,  or  eise  perhaps  his  will,    . 
Did  guide  the  god  of  luve  that  way. 

The  crafty  boy  thus  sees  her  sleep, 
Whom  if  she  wak^d  he  dnrst  not  see; 
15      Behind  her  olosely  seeks  to  creep,  so 

Before  her  nap  shonld  ended  bee. 

There  come,  he  steals  her  shafts  away, 

And  puts  his  own  into  their  place ; 
Nor  dares  he  any  longer  stay, 
3  20  Bat,  ere  she  wakes,  hies  thence  apace.  35 

[Scarce  295]  Scarce  was  he  gone,  but  she  awakes^. 
And  spies  the  shepherd  standing  by: 
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Her  bended  bow  in  haste  sbe  take«, 
And  «t  the  simple  swaiii  lets  flye. 

Forth  flew  tbe  sbaft,  and  pierc't  bis  beart,  25 

Tbat  to  tbe  gronnd  be  feil  witb  pain: 
«  Tet  np  again  fortbwitb  be  stait, 

And  to  tbe  njmpb  be  ran  amain. 

Amazed  to  see  so  stränge  a  eigbt, 

Sbe  sbot,  and  sbot,  bnt  all  in  vain;  90 

Tbe  more  bis  wonnds,  tbe  more  bis  might, 
10  Love  jielded  strengtb  amidst  bis  pain. 

Her  angiy  eyes  were  great  witb  tears, 

Sbe  blames  ber  band,  sbe  blames  ber  skül; 

Tbe  blnntness  of  ber  sbafts  sbe  fears,  35 

And  trj  tbem  on  berself  sbe  wilL 

15  Take  beed,  sweet  nympb,  trye  not  tby  sbaft, 

Eacb  little  toncb  will  pierce  tby  beart: 
Alas!  tbon  knov'st  not  Gnpids  craft; 

Beyenge  is  joy;  tbe  end  is  smart.  40 

Tet  try  sbe  will,  and  pierce  some  bare; 
:90  Her  bands  were  gloy'df  bnt  next  to  band 

Was  tbat  fair  breast,  tbat  breast  so  rare, 

Tbat  made  tbe  sbepherd  senseless  stand.  u  4 

[Tbat  396]  Tbat  breast  sbe  pierc't;  and  tbrongb  tbat   45 
Loye  fonnd  an  entry  to  ber  beart;  [breast 

:26  At  feeling  of  tbis  new-come  gnest, 

Lord!  bow  this  gentle  nympb  did  start?  (I.  !) 

Sbe  nins  not  now;  sbe  sboots  no  more; 

Away  sbe  tbrows  botb  sbaft  and  bow:  60 

Sbe  seeks  for  wbat  sbe  sbnn^d  before, 
^  Sbe  tbinks  tbe  sbepherds  baste  too  slow. 

Tbougb  monntains  meet  not,  loyers  may; 

What  other  loyers  do,  did  tbey: 

Tbe  god  of  loye  säte  on  a  ^ee,  55 

And  laugbt  tbat  pleasant  sigbt  to  see. 
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XII. 
THE  CHARACTER  OP  A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

This  Utile  moral  poem  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overhury's  ''Wife,  dtc.  Lond.  1638."  It  is  also  found  in 
the  volume,  intitled,  ^^Le  prince  d'amour.  1660."  and  in  a  5 
smcdl  collection  of  MS  poems,  Ato,  in  the  editor^s  possession, 
It  is  Said  to  he  written  %y  Sir  H,  TT."  pröbahly  Äir  Hembt 
WoTTOH,  who  died  provöst  of  Eaton,  in  1639.    JEJ<.  72. 

[HOW  297]  "CTOW  happy  is  he  boriie  or  taught, 

•^   That  serveth  not  anothers  will;  lo 

Wbose  armour  is  bis  honest  thought, 
And  simple  trath  his  highest  skill: 

5      Wh  ose  passions  not  his  master  are; 

Whose  soule  is  still  preparM  for  death; 
Not  ty'd  nnto  the  world  with  care  is 

Of  princes  ear,  or  vulgär  breath: 

"Who  hath  his  life  from  mmours  freed; 
10  Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat; 

Whose  State  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruine  make  aocnsers  great:  20 

Who  envies  none,  whom  chance  doth  raise, 
Or  vice:  Who  never  nnderstood 
15      How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  praise, 
Kor  rnles  of  state,  hat  rules  of  good: 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray  25 

Eis  graces  more  then  (Z.More  of  his  grace  thancoi*^.) 
And  entertaines  the  harmlesse  day         [gifts  to  lend; 
20  With  a  well-chosen  booke  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  feare  to  fall;  so 

Lord  of  himselfe,  thongh  not  of  lands; 

And  having  nothing  yet  hath  all. 

[XIIL  UN-  298]  XIII. 

ÜNFADING  BEAUTY. 

This   little   heautifid  sonnet  is    reprinted  from   a  smaU  ds 
volumeof  ^^  Poems  by  Thomas  Cabbw,  £Jsg;  one  of  the  gentle- 
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'^men  of  ihe  privie-chamber,  and  sewer  in  ordinarp  io  hi$ 
*^majesty.  {Charles  I).  Lond.  1640."  This  elegant,  and  almost- 
forgotten  writer,  tohose  poems  deserve  to  he  revived,  died  in 
ihe  prime  of  his  age,  in  1639. 

In  ihe  original  foUows  a  ihird  stanm,  which  not  heing 
of  genercd  application^  nor  of  equal  merit,  I  have  ventured 
io  omit. 


H 


EE  tbat  loyes  a  rosie  cheeke, 
Or  a  corall  lip  admires, 
10  Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seeke 

Fuell  to  maintaine  his  fires; 
As  old  time  makes  these  decay,  5 

So  bis  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind, 
16  Gentle  thoughts,  and  calme  desires, 

Hearts  with  eqnal  love  combin'd 

Kindle  never-dying  fires:  10 

"Where  these  are  not  I  despise 
Lovely  oheekes,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 


20  [299]  XIV. 

GILDEROY, 

—  was  a  famous  rclbber,  who  lived  äbout  the  middle  of  the 
last  Century^  if  we  may  credit  the  histories  and  story-hooks 
of  highwaymen,  which  relate  many  imprdbable  feats  of  htm, 

25  OS  his  robbing  Cardinal  Richlieu,  Oliver  Cromwell^  Sc.  But 
these  stories  have  pröbably  no  other  authority,  than  ihe  re- 
cords  of  Grub-street :  At  leasi  ihe  Gildbbot,  who  is  the 
hero  of  Scottish  Songsters,  seems  to  have  lived  in  an  earlier 
age;  for  in  Thompson's  Orpheus  Calidonius  (l.  Oaled.),  vol.  2. 

80  1733.  8vo.  is  a  copy  of  this  bailad,  which  iho*  corrupt  and 

interpölcUed,  contavns  some  lines  that  appear  to  be  of  genuine 

antiquity:   in  these  he  is  represented  as  contemporary  with 

Mary  Q.  of  Scots:  ex,  gr. 

^The  Queen  of  Seois  poseeased  nought, 
85  '^That  my  love  let  me  want: 

*^For  eow  and  ew  he  brought  to  me, 
^And  ein  whan  they  were  seant" 
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Those  lines  perJiaps  might  aafely  have  heeii  inserted  among 
the  following  stanms,  which  are  given  from  a  writien  copg, 
tkat  seetns  to  have  received  some  modern  carrections.  Indeed 
the  common  populär  haHlad  contained  some  indecent  Itueuriances 
that  required  the  pruninghook.  5 

[6IL-  300] 

rj.IL  DE  ROY  was  a  bonnie  boy, 
^     Had  roaes  tuU  his  shoone, 
His  stockings  were  of  silken  soy, 

Wi'  garters  hanging  doune:  10 

5      It  was,  I  weene,  a  comelie  sight, 

To  see  sae  trim  a  boy; 
He  was  my  jo  and  hearts  delight, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Ob!  sike  two  charming  een  he  had,  is 

10  A  breath  as  sweet  as  rose, 

He  never  wäre  a  Highland  plaid, 

Bat  costly  silken  clothes; 
He  gain'd  the  luve  of  ladies  gay, 

Nane  eir  tull  him  was  coy,  20 

15      Ah!  wae  is  mee!  I  mourn  the  day, 
For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

My  Gilderoy  and  I  were  born, 

Baith  in  one  tonn  together, 
We  scant  were  seven  years  beforn,  26 

20  We  gan  to  luve  each  other; 

Onr  dadies  and  our  mammies  thay, 

Were  fill'd  wi'  mickle  joy, 
To  think  upon  the  bridal  day, 

Twixt  me  and  Gilderoy.  so 

25      [For  301]  For  Gilderoy  that  luve  of  mine, 
Gude  faith,  I  freely  bought 
A  wedding  sark  of  holland  üne, 

Wi'  silken  flowers  wrought: 
And  he  gied  me  a  wedding  ring,  35 

30  Which  I  receiv'd  wi'  joy, 

Nae  lad  nor  lassie  eir  could  sing, 
Like  me  and  Gilderoy. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.    VI.  15 
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Wi    mickle  joy  we  spent  our  prime, 

Till  we  were  baith  sixteen, 
And  aft  we  past  the  langsome  time,  35 

Among  the  leaves  sae  green; 
6  Aft  on  the  banks  we^d  sit  us  thair, 

And  sweetly  kiss  and  toy, 
Wi'  garlands  gay  wad  deck  my  hair 

My  handsome  Gilderoy.  40 

Oh!  that  he  still  had  been  content, 
10  Wi'  me  to  lead  bis  life, 

Bat,  ah!  bis  manfu*  heart  waa  bent, 

To  stir  in  feates  of  strife: 
And  he  in  many  a  yentnrous  deed,  45 

His  Courage  bauld  wad  try, 
15  And  now  this  gars  mine  heart  to  bleed, 

For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

[And  302]  And  when  of  me  his  leave  he  taik, 
The  tears  they  wat  mine  ee,  50 

I  gave  tuU  bim  a  parting  luik, 
ao  "My  benison  gang  wi'  thee! 

God  speed  the  weil,  mine  ain  dear  heart, 
For  gane  is  all  my  joy; 

My  heart  is  rent  sith  we  mann  part,  55 

My  handsome  Gilderoy." 

35  My  Gilderoy  baith  far  and  near, 

Was  fear'd  in  every  toun, 
And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 

Of  many  a  lawland  loun;  60 

Nane  eir  durst  meet  bim  man  to  man, 
80  He  was  sae  brave  a  boy, 

At  length  wi'  numbers  he  was  tane, 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

Wae  worth  the  loon  that  made  the  laws,  65 

To  hang  a  man  for  gear, 

36  To  'reave  of  life  for  ox  or  ass, 

For  sheep,  or  horse,  or  mare: 
'   Had  not  their  laws  been  made  sae  strick, 

I  neir  had  lost  my  joy,  70 
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Wi'  sorrow  neir  had  wat  my  cheek, 
For  my  dear  Gilderoy. 

[Griff  303]  Giff  Gilderoy  had  done  amlsse, 
He  mought  hae  banisht  been, 
75      Ah!  what  sair  cruelty  is  this,  s 

To  hang  sike  handsome  men: 
To  hang  the  fiower  o'  Scottish  land, 

Sae  sweet  and  fair  a  boy; 
Nae  lady  had  sae  white  a  band, 
80  As  thee,  my  Gilderoy.  lo 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fraid  they  were, 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong, 
Tüll  Edenburrow  they  led  him  thair, 

And  on  a  gallo ws  hnng: 
85      They  hung  him  high  aboon  the  rest,  is 

He  was  sae  trim  a  boy, 
Thair  dyed  the  youth  whom  I  lued  best, 

My  handsome  Gilderoy. 

Thus  having  yielded  up  bis  breath, 
90  I  bare  bis  corpse  away,  ao 

Wi'  tears,  that  trickled  for  bis  death, 

I  washt  bis  comelye  clay; 
And  siker  in  a  grave  sae  deep, 
I  laid  the  dear-lned  boy, 
95      And  now  for  evir  mann  I  weep,  25 

My  winsome  Gilderoy. 

[XV.  WINI-  304]  XV. 

WINIFEEDA. 

This  beautiful  address  to  conjugdl  love,  a  sübject  too  much 
neglected  hy  the  libertine  muses,  is  printed  in  some  modern  so 
coUections  as  a  translation  ^^from  the   ancient  British  lan- 
^guage/^  how  trulyUcnow  not.   See  the  Musical  Miscellany ; 
ml.  6.  1731.  8vo. 

A  WAY;  let  nought  to  love  displeasing, 
'^   My  Winifreda,  move  your  care;  85 

Let  nought  delay  the  heavenly  blessing, 
Nor  squeamish  pride,  nor  gloomy  fear. 
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Wliat  tbo^  no  i^ranto  of  royal  donors  5 

Witli  pompons  titles  grace  oar  blood? 
We^U  shiiie  in  more  sobstantial  lionors, 

Asd  to  be  noble  we'll  be  good. 

9  Onr  name,  while  viitae  thns  we  tender, 

Will  sweetlv  sonnd  where-e'er  *tis  spoke:  10 

And  all  the  great  ones,  tbej  sball  wonder 
How  tbej  respect  snch  little  folk. 

[Wbat  305]  Wbat  thongb  from  fortnne's  layisb  bonnty 
10  No  migbty  treasnres  we  possess, 

We'U  find  within  onr  pittance  plenty,  15 

And  be  content  witbont  excees. 

Still  sball  eacb  retnming  season 
Snfficient  for  onr  wishes  give; 
15  For  we  will  live  a  life  of  reason, 

And  tbat's  tbe  only  life  to  live.  20 

Tbrougb  youtb  and  age  in  love  excelling, 

We'll  band  in  band  togetber  tread; 
Sweet-smiling  peace  eball  crown  onr  dwelling, 
20  And  babes,  sweet-smiling  babes,  onr  bed. 

How  sbould  1  love  tbe  pretty  creatures,  25 

Wbile  round  my  knees  tbey  fondly  clung; 

To  see  tbem  look  their  motber's  featnres, 
To  bear  tbem  lisp  tbeir  motber^s  tongne. 

2ö  And,  wben  witb  envy  time  transported, 

Sball  tbink  to  rob  us  of  onr  joys,  30 

Yon'll  in  yonr  girls  again  be  conrted,  Voi*. 

And  I'll  go  a  wooing  witb  my  boys.  ni»  ^ 

[XVI.  JEMMY  306]  XVI. 

30  JEMMY  DAWSOK. 

This  bällad  is  founded  on  a  remarkäble  fact  that  kappen- 

ed  {l.  that  was  said  to  have  happened  eorr»)  among  the 

executions  after  the  last  rebellion  in  1745 :  it  was  written  hy  the 

lote  William   Shenbtone,  Esq;   soon  after  the  event,  and 

35  has  been  prinied  among  his  posthumous  works,  2  vols.  Svo, 
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It  is  Tiere  given  from  a  MS  copy,  tchich  contained  some  small 
-variations  from  that  laiely  printed. 


c 


OME  listen  to  my  mournful  tale, 
Ye  tender  hearts,  and  lovers  dear; 
Nor  will  you  scorn  to  heave  a  sigh,  5 

Nor  will  you  blush  to  shed  a  tear. 

5      And  thon,  dear  Kitty,  peerless  maid, 
Do  thoa  a  pensive  ear  incline; 
For  thou  canst  weep  at  every  woe, 

And  pity  every  plaint,  but  mine.  lo 

Yonng  Dawson  was  a  gallant  youth, 
10  A  brighter  never  trod  the  piain; 

And  well  he  loy*d  one  cbarming  maid, 
And  dearly  was  be  lovM  again. 

[One  307]  One  tender  maid  sbe  lov'd  bim  dear,  iß 

Of  gentle  blood  tbe  damsel  came, 
15      And  fanltless  was  ber  beanteous  form, 
And  spotless  was  ber  virgin  fame. 

Bat  curse  on  party's  bateful  strife, 

Tbat  led  tbe  faitbfal  youtb  astray,  lo 

Tbe  day  tbe  rebel  clans  appear'd: 
20  0  bad  be  never  seen  tbat  day! 

Tbeir  colonrs  and  tbeir  sasb  be  wore, 

And  in  tbe  fatal  dress  was  fonnd; 
And  now  be  must  tbat  deatb  endure,  ^ 

Wbicb  gives  the  brave  the  keenest  wonnd. 

25      How  pale  was  then  bis  trae  love's  ebeek, 
Wben  Jemmy's  sentence  reaohM  ber  ear? 
For  never  yet  did  Alpine  snows 

So  pale,  nor  yet  so  cbill  appear.  jo 

Witb  faltering  voice  she  weeping  said, 
ZO  Oh  Dawson,  monarch  of  my  heart, 

Tbink  not  thy  death  sball  end  onr  loves, 
For  thou  and  I  will  never  part. 


Yet  might  sweet  mercy  find  a  place. 
And  bring  relief  to  Jemmy's  woes, 


u 
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0  GEOBGBy  withont  a  pnjer  for  tbee  85 

My  orisons  sbonld  Derer  eloee.  ^  ^ 

[The  308]  The  gnaous  prince  that  giTes  him  life 
Woold  crown  a  neYer-djing  flame, 
(  And  erery  tender  habe  I  bore 

Sbonld  leam  to  lisp  the  giyer's  name.  40 

Bnt  ihonghf  dear  yonth,  tbon  sboiildst  be  dragg'd 

To  yonder  ignominions  free, 
Tbon  shalt  not  want  a  faitbfal  friend 
10  To  sbare  tby  bitter  £ate  with  tbee. 

O  tben  her  monming  coach  was  calVd,  4:S 

The  sledge  moyM  slowly  on  before; 
Tbo'  bome  in  a  trinmpbal  car, 

Sbe  bad  not  loVd  her  fayonrite  more. 

ii  Sbe  followed  bim,  preparM  to  yiew 

Tbe  terrible  bebests  of  law;  50 

And  tbe  last  scene  of  Jemmy^s  woes 
Witb  calm  and  stedfast  eye  sbe  saw. 

Distorted  was  tbat  blooming  face, 
90  Wbicb  sbe  bad  fondly  loy'd  so  long: 

And  stifled  was  tbat  tunefal  breatb,  5^ 

Wbicb  in  her  praise  bad  sweetly  snng: 

And  seyer'd  was  tbat  beanteons  neck, 

Bonnd  wbicb  ber  arms  bad  fondly  clos'd; 
25  And  mangled  was  tbat  beanteons  breast, 

On  wbicb  ber  loye-sick  bead  reposM;  60 

[And  309]  And  rayisb'd  was  tbat  constant  beart, 

Sbe  did  to  eyery  beart  prefer;   ' 
For  tbo*  it  conld  bis  king  forget, 
90  *Twas  tme  and  loyal  still  to  ber.- 

Amid  tbose  nnrelenting  fiames  65 

Sbe  bore  tbis  constant  beart  to  see; 
But  wben  'twas  monlder'd  into  dnst, 

Yet,  yet,  sbe  cried,  TU  follow  tbee. 

w  My  deatb,  my  deatb  alone  can  sbow 

Tb«  pure  and  lasting  loye  I  bore:  70 
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Accept,  0  heaven,  of  woes  like  ours, 
And  let  ns,  let  us  weep  no  more. 

Tbe  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 
The  lover's  moumful  hearse  retir'd; 
75      The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head,  ß 

And  sighing  forth  his  name^  expir'd. 

Tho'  justice  ever  must  prevail, 

The  tear  my  Kitty  sheds  is  due; 
For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale, 
xsSO  So  sad,  so  tender»  and  so  trne.  lo 

[XVIL  THE  310]  XVII. 

THE  WITCH  OF  WOKEY, 
—  was  ptthlished   in  a  small   collection   of  poems    intitled, 

EUTHEMIA,       0~S      THE      PoWER       OF       HaBMOMT,       <^C.      1756. 

written  hy  an  ingenious  Phys-ician  near  Bath,  who  ehose  to  con-  is 
ceal  his  name.    The  following  cotitains  some  variations  from 
the  original  copy,  which  it  is  hoped  the  author  will  pardon, 
when  heis  informed  they  came  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the 
late  Mr.  Shenstone. 

WoKEY-HOLE  ts  a  noted  cavern  in  Somersetshire,  which  20 
hos  given  birth  to  as  many  wild  fandful  siories  as  the  Sy- 
bils  Cave  in  Italy,  Thro^  a  very  narrow  entrance,  it  opens 
into  a  large  vault,  the  roof  whereofy  either  on  account  of  its 
height,  or  the  thickness  of  the  gloom,  cannot  he  discovered 
hy  the  light  of  tarches.  It  goes  winding  a  great  way  under  25 
ground,  is  crost  hy  a  stream  of  very  cold  wtxter,  and  is  all 
horrid  with  hroken  pieces  of  rock:  many  of  these  are  evident 
petrifactions,  which  an  account  of  their  singular  forms,  have 
given  rise  to  the  fahles  alluded  to  in  this  poem, 

TN  aunciente  days  tradition  showes  so 

A  base  and  wicked  elfe  arose, 
The  Witch  of  Wokey  hight: 
Oft  have  I  heard  the  fearfall  tale 
Ö        From  Sue,  and  Boger  of  the  vale, 
On  some  long  winter's  night. 
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[Deep  311]  Deep  in  the  dreary  dismall  cell, 
Which  seem'd  and  was  ycleped  hell, 

This  blear-eyed  hag  did  hide:    ^ 
Nine  wicked  elves,  as  legends  sayne,  10 

5  She  chose  to  form  her  giiardian  trayne, 

And  kennel  near  her  side. 

Here  screeching  owls  oft  made  their  neat, 
While  wolves  its  craggy  sides  possest, 

Night-howling  thro'  the  rock:  15 

10  No  wholesome  herb  could  here  be  found; 

She  blasted  every  plant  around, 
And  blister'd  every  flock. 

Her  haggard  face  was  fonll  to  see; 
Her  mouth  unmeet  a  mouth  to  bee;  20 

15  Her  eyne  of  deadly  leer, 

She  nought  devisM,  but  neighbour^s  ill; 
She  wreak'd  on  all  her  wayward  will, 
And  marr'd  all  goodly  chear. 

All  in  her  prime,  have  poets  sung,  25 

20  No  gaudy  youth,  gallant  and  young, 

E'er  blest  her  longing  armes: 
And  hence  arose  her  spight  to  vex, 
And  blast  the  yonth  of  either  sex, 

6y  dint  of  hellish  charms.  30  x  4 

25  [From  312J  From  Glaston  came  a  lerned  wight, 

Füll  bent  to  marr  her  feil  despight, 

And  well  he  did,  1  ween: 
Sich  mischief  never  had  been  known, 
And,  since  his  mickle  lerninge  shown,  35 

30  Sich  mischief  ne^er  has  been. 

He  chauntede  out  his  godlie  booke, 
He  crost  the  water,  blest  the  brooke, 

Then  —  pater  noster  done; 
The  ghastly  hag  he  sprinkled  o'er;  40 

55  When  lo!  where  stood  a  hag  before, 

Now  stood  a  ghastly  stone. 
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Fall  well  'tis  known  adown  the  dale : 
Tho'  passing  stränge  indeed  the  tale, 
45  And  doabtfull  may  appear, 

Fm  bold  to  say,  there's  never  a  one, 
That  has  not  seen  the  witch  in  stone,  5 

With  all  her  household  gear. 

Bat  tho'  this  lernede  clerke  did  well; 
50      With  grieved  heart,  alas!  I  teil, 

She  left  this  cnrse  behind: 
That  Wokey-nymphs  forsaken  quite,  10 

Tho*  sense  and  beauty  both  unite, 

Shonld  find  no  leman  kind. 

55      [For  313]  For  lo!  even,  as  the  fiend  did  say, 
The  sex  haye  fonnd  it  to  this  day, 

That  men  are  wondrous  scant:  15 

Here's  beauty,  wit,  and  sense  combinM, 
With  all  that*s  good  and  yirtaons  joinM, 

60  Yet  liardly  one  gallant. 

Shall  then  sich  maids  unpitied  moane? 

They  might  as  well,  like  her,  be  stone,  ao 

And  thus  forsaken  dwell. 
Since  Glaston  now  can  boast  no  Clerks; 
65      Come  down  from  Oxenford,  ye  sparks. 

And,  oh!  revoke  the  spell. 

Yet  stay  —  nor  thus  despond,  ye  fair;  as 

Yirtne's  the.gods'  peculiar  care; 

I  hear  the  gracious  voice: 
70      Your  sex  shall  soon  be  blest  agen, 
We  only  wait  to  find  sich  men, 

As  best  deserve  your  choice.  so 

XVIII. 

BRYAN  AND  PEREENE, 

A  Webt-Indian  Ballad, 

—  is  founded  on  a  real  faci,  that  happened  in  the  ialand  of 
8t.  Christophers  abatU  two  years  ago.     The  editor  owes  the  ^ 
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[following  314]  follotoing  stanzas  to  the  friendship  of  Dr^ 
James  G  BAI  HG  er'*',  toho  wcts  in  the  islcmd  fvhen  this  tragicäl 
incident  happened,  and  is  now  an  eminent  physician  there* 
To  this  ingeniom  gentleman  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
6  fine  Ode  oh  Soli  tu  de  printed  in  the  IVth  Vol.  of 
JDodsley^s  Miscel,  p.  229.  in  which  are  asseiMed  some  of 
the  sublimest  images  in  nature.  The  reader  will  pardon  the 
insertion  of  the  first  stanea  here^  for  the  säke  of  rectifying 
the  two  last  lines,  which  ought  to  he  corrected  thus 

10  0  Solitude,  romantic  maid, 

Whether  hy  nodding  towers  you  tread. 

Or  haunt  the  desart's  tracJcless  gloom, 

Or  hover  o*er  the  yawning  Umhj 

Or  climb  the  Ändes^  clifted  side^ 
15  Or  hy  the  Nile's  coy  source  ahide, 

Or  starting  frotn  your  half'year^s  sleep, 

Front  Heda  view  the  thawing  deep, 

Or  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day 

Tadmor^s  marhle  wastes  survey,  <ftc, 

20  alluding  to  the  account  of  Pcdmyra  puhlished  hy  some  laie 
ingenious  travellers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
Struck  at  the  first  sight  of  those  magnificent  ruins  hy  hreak 
of  day  f. 

nPHE  north-east  wind  did  briskly  blow, 
26  The  ship  was  safely  moor'd, 

Young  Bryan  thought  the  boat's-crew  slow, 
And  so  leapt  over-board. 

Pereene,  the  pride  of  Indian  dames,  5 

His  beart  long  beld  in  thrall, 
30  And  wboso  bis  impatience  blames, 

I  wot,  ne'er  lov'd  at  all. 

[A  long  315]  A  long  long  year,  one  montb  and  day^ 
He  dwelt  on  English  land,  10 

Nor  once  in  tbongbt  or  deed  would  stray, 
86  Tbo^  ladies  sougbt  bis  band. 

For  Bryan  he  was  tall  and  streng, 
Right  blythsome  roU'd  bis  een, 

*  Äuthor  of  a  poem  on  the  Culture  of  the  Sugab-Canb 
lately  published.    f  So  in  pag.  335.  [read]  Turn'd  her  magic  ray. 
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15      Sweet  was  his  voice  whene^er  he  snng, 
He  scant  had  twenty  seen. 

Bat  wbo  the  conntless  cbarins  can  draw, 

Tbat  grac'd  bis  mistress  tme; 
Sucb  cbarms  tbe  old  world  Beldom  saw,  5^ 

20  Nor  oft  I  ween  tbe  new. 

Her  raven  bair  plays  round  ber  neck, 

Like  tendrils  of  tbe  vine; 
Her  cbeeks  red  dewy  rose  buds  deck, 

Her  eyes  like  diamonds  sbine.  lo 

25      Soon  as  bis  well-known  sbip  sbe  spied, 
Sbe  cast  ber  weeds  away, 
And  to  tbe  palmy  sbore  sbe  bied, 
All  in  ber  best  array. 

In  sea-green  silk  so  neatly  clad,  i&> 

30  Sbe  tbere  impatient  stood; 

Tbe  crew  witb  wonder  saw  tbe  lad 
Repell  tbe  foaming  flood. 

[Her  316]  Her  bands  a  bandkercbief  display'd, 

Wbicb  be  at  parting  gave;  20* 

35      Well  pleas'd  tbe  token  be  survey'd, 
And  manlier  beat  tbe  wave. 

Her  fair  companions  one  and  all, 

Rejoicing  crowd  tbe  Strand; 
For  now  ber  lover  swam  in  call,  ^ 

40  And  almost  toucb'd  tbe  land. 

Tben  tbrougb  tbe  wbite  snrf  did  sbe  baste, 

To  clasp  ber  lovely  swain; 
Wben,  ab!  a  sbark  bit  tbrougb  bis  waste: 

His  heart's  blood  dy'd  tbe  main!  30 

45      He  sbriekM!  bis  balf  sprang  from  tbe  wave, 
Streaming  witb  pnrple  göre, 
And  soon  it  found  a  living  grave, 
And  ab!  was  seen  no  more. 

Now  baste,  now  baste,  ye  maids,  I  pray,  35 

50  Fetcb  water  from  tbe  spring: 
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She  falls,  ehe  bwoodb,  sbe  dyes  away. 
And  soon  her  knell  they  ring. 

Now  eacb  May  morning  ronnd  her  tomb 
Ye  fair,  freah  flowVets  strew,      / 
t>  So  may  your  lovers  Bcape  bis  doom,  55 

Her  baplesB  fate  scape  you. 

[XIX.  RIO  317]  XIX. 

GENTLE  RIVER,  GENTLE  RIVER. 
Tbanblated  fkoh  thh  Spanish. 

10  Although  the  English  are  remarhable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  andent  Bällads,  and  retain  perhaps  a  greater 
fimdness  for  these  old  simple  rhapsodies  of  their  an- 
cestorSj  than  most  other  nations;  they  are  not  the  only  people 
who   have   distinguished   ihemselves  hy  eompositions   of  thi$ 

15  Mnd,  The  Spaniards  have  great  multitudes  of  them,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  highest  merit.  They  call  them  in  their 
language  Romances,  and  have  collected  them  into  volumes 
tmder  the  titles  of  El  Romancero,  El  Cancionerof,  &c. 
Most  of  them  relate  to  their  conflicts  with  the  Moors,   and 

HO  display  a  spirit  of  gaUantry  pectüiar  to  that  romantic  people, 
But  of  all  the  Spanish  bällads^  none  exceed  in  poetical  merit 
those  inserted  in  a  little  Spcmish  "History  of  the  civü  tvars 
of  Granada,^^  describing  tihe  disseniions  which  raged  in  that 
last  seat  of  Moorish  empire  hefore  it  was  conquered   in   the 

25  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaibella,  in  1491.  In  this  History 
(or  perhapSj  Romance)  a  great  number  of  heroic  songs  are 
inserted  and  appeäled  to  as  authentic  vouehers  for  the  truth 
of  facts.  In  reality,  the  prose  narrative  seems  to  he  drawn 
up  for  no  other  end,   but   to  introäuce   and  ülustrate  these 

so  beautiful  pieces, 

The  Spanish  editor  pretends  (how  truly  I  know  not)  that 
they  are  translations  from  the  Aräbic  or  Morisco  language. 
Indeed  the  piain  tmadorned  nature  of  the  verse^  and 
the    native    simplicity    of    language   and   sentiment,   which 

85  runs  through  these  poems,  prove  that  they  are  ancient;   or, 

t  t.  e.  The  bällad-sitiger. 
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(U  least,  that  they  were  toriiten  before  ihe  CasHllians  hegan 
to  form  themselves  on  the  model  of  the  Tuscan  poets,  and 
Jiad  imported  from  ItcHy  that  fondness  for  conceit  and  refine- 
mentf  which  has  for  these  [two  H18]  ttco  centuries  past  so 
miserahly  infected  the  Spanish  poetry,  and  r endered  it  so  & 
unnaturäl,  affected,  and  öbscure. 

As  a  specitnen  of  the  ancient  Spanish  manner,  which  very 
much  resemhles  that  of  our  old  English  Bards  and  Min- 
strels,  the  Header  is  desired  candidly  to  acccpt  ihe  two 
follotving  poems.  They  are  given  from  a  stnall  Cöilection  lo 
of  pieces  of  ihis  Mnd,  which  the  Editor  some  years  ago 
translated  for  his  amusement  when  he  was  studying  the 
Spanish  language.  Äs  the  first  is  a  pretiy  dose  translation,  to 
gratify  the  curious  it  is  accompanied  with  the  original.  The 
Metre  is  the  same  in  <ül  these  old  Spanish  songs:  and  its  i& 
piain  unpölished  nature  strongly  argues  its  great  antiquity, 
tt  runs  in  short  stanzas  of  four  linesy  of  which  the  second 
and  fourth  dlone  correspond  in  their  terminaiions;  and  in 
these  it  is  only  required  tJiai  the  vowels  should  he  alike^ 
the  consonants  may  he  altogether  different,  as  20 

pono  casa  meten  arcos 

noble  caüas  muere  gamo 

[¥et  319]  Yet  has  this  kind  of  verse  a  sort  of  simple  har- 
moniotis  flow,  which  atones  for  ihe  imperfect  nature  of  the 
rhyme,  and  renders  it  not  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  The  same  2<^ 
flow  of  numhers  has  heen  studied  in  the  fdlowing  versions. 
The  first  of  them  is  given  from  two  different  Originals^  hoth 
of  which  are  printed  in  the  Hist.  de  las  civiles  guerras  de 
Granada.  Mad.  1694.  One  of  them  hath  ihe  rhimes  ending 
in  AA,  the  other  in  lA.  It  is  the  former  of  these  that  is  so 
here  reprinted.    They  hoth  of  them  hegin  with  the  same  line, 

Rio  verde,  rio  verde  4^, 
which  coüld  not  he  translated  faithfully\ 

Verdant  river,  verdant  river, 

would  have  given  an  affected  stiffness  to  the  verse ;  the  great  35 
merit  of  which  is  its  easy  simplicity\   and  therefore  a  more 
simple  epithet  was  adopted,  though  less  poeticäl  or  expressive. 

:f  LiteraUy,  Green  river,  green  river. 
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|)lO  verde,  rio  verde, 
"^^     ^Qnanto  cnerpo  en  ti  se  baüa 
'De  Chiistianos  y  de  Moros 
'Mnertos  por  la  dnra  espada! 


n  'Y  tns  ondas  cristalinas 

'De  roxa  sangre  se  esmaltan: 
'Entre  Moros  j  ChristianoB 
'May  gran  batalla  se  trava. 

'Murieron  Duqnes  y  Condes, 
10  ^Grandes  senores  de  salva:  10 

'Mario  gente  de  valia 

'De  la  nobleza  de  Espana. 

['En  320]  'En  ti  mario  don  Alonso, 
'Qae  de  Agailar  se  llamaba; 
15  'El  valeroso  ürdiales,  15 

'Con  don  Alonso  acababa. 

'Por  an  ladera  arriba 

'El  bnen  Sayavedra  marcba; 
'Natarel  es  de  Sevilla, 
^  'De  la  gente  mas  granada.  20 

'Tras  el  iba  an  Eenegado, 

'Desta  manera  le  habla; 
'Date,  date,  Sayavedra, 

'No  hayas  de  la  Batalla. 


26 


'Yo  te  conozco  may  bien,  25 

'Gran  tiempo  estave  en  tu  casa: 
'Y  en  la  Pla^a  de  Sevilla 

'Bien  te  vide  jugar  canas. 

'Conozco  a  ta  padre  y  madre, 
80  *Y  a  tu  mager  dofia  Clara;  30 

'Siete  anos  fai  ta  caativo, 
'Malamente  me  tratabas. 

'Y  aora  lo  seras  mio, 
'Si  Maboma  me  ayadara; 
^  *Y  tambien  te  tratare,  35 

'Como  a  mi  me  tratabas. 
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rj-ENTLE  river,  gentle  river, 
^     Lo,  thy  streams  are  stain'd  with  göre, 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floate  along  thy  willow'd  shore. 

5      All  beeide  thy  limpid  waters,  s 

All  beside  thy  sands  so  bright, 
Dioorish  Chiefs  and  Christian  Warriors 
Join'd  in  fierce  and  mortal  fight. 

Lords,  and  dnkes,  and  noble  prinoes 
10  On  thy  fatal  banks  were  slain:  lo 

Fatal  banks  that  gave  to  slaughter 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain. 

[There  321]  There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo 
Füll  of  woands  and  glory  died: 
15      There  the  fearless  ürdiales  is 

Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 

Lo!  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra 

Thro'  the  squadrons  slow  retires; 
Prond  Seville,  his  native  city, 
20  Proud  Seville  his  worth  admires.  20 

Close  behind  a  renegado 

Londly  shonts  with  tannting  cry; 
Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra, 

Doest  thou  from  the  battle  fly? 

25      Well  I  know  thee,  haughty  Christian,  26 

Long  I  livM  beneath  thy  roof; 
Oft  Fve  in  the  lists  of  glory 
Seen  thee  win  the  prize  of  proof. 

Well  I  know  thy  aged  parents, 
30  Well  thy  blooming  bride  I  know,  30 

Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive, 
Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 

May  onr  prophet  grant  my  wishes, 
Hanghty  chief,  thou  shalt  be.  mine; 


-,       35      Thon  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow, 
jj^   Y  Which  I  drank  when  I  was  thine. 


«5 
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[%ay-  323]  ^javedra  qne  lo  oyera, 

'AI  Moro  bolyio  la  cara; 
"Firole  el  Mora  Qua  flecha, 

'Pero  nimca  le  acertaba.  40 

5  'Hiriole  Sayayedra 

'De  una  lierida  mnj  mala: 
'Maerto  cayo  elBenegado 
'Sin  poder  bablar  palabra. 

'Sayayedra  foe  cereado  45 

10  'De  mucba  Mora  canalla, 

'T  al  cabo  cayo  alli  muerto 
'De  ana  mny  mala  lan^ada. 

'Don  Alonso  en  este  tiempo 

'Bravamente  peleava,  50 

15  'Y  el  cavallo  le  avian  muerto, 

'Y  le  tiene  por  mnralla. 

'Mas  cargaron  tantos  Moros 

'Que  mal  le  hieren  y  tratan: 
'De  la  sangre,  qae  perdia,  55 

ao  'Don  Alonso  se  desmaya. 

'AI  fin,  al  fin  cayo  muerto 

'AI  pie  de  un  pena  alta.  — 
* —  Muerto  queda  don  Alonso, 

'Eterna  fama  ganara.'  60 

[*#*  In  324]  %*  In  ihe  Spanish  original  of  the  foregoinsr 
hallad,  follow  a  few  more  stanzen,  hut  heing  of  inferior  merit 
were  not  franslated. 

'RiiWQADo  properly  signifies  an  apostate;  hut  it  is  some- 
30  iimea  med  to  express  an  infidel  in  gener  al;  as  it  seems  io 
do  äbove  in  ver,  21.  d^c. 

The  image  of  the  Lion,  Sc.  in  ver.  37.  i$  taken  from  the 
other  Spanish  copy^  the  rhimes  of  which  end  in  lA,  viz. 

'Sayavedra,  qua  lo  oyera, 
**  *Como  un  leon  rebolbia.' 
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[Like  323]  Like  a  lion  turns  tbe  warrior, 

Back  he  sends  an  angry  glare: 
Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  jayelin, 
40  Vainly  whizzing  thro'  the  air. 

Back  the  hero  fall  of  fury  5 

Sent  a  deep  and  mortal  wound: 
Instant  sank  the  Benegado, 

Mate  and  lifeless  on  the  gronnd. 

45      With  a  thoasand  Moors  sarronndedy 

Brave  Saavedra  Stands  at  bay:  lo 

Wearied  ont  but  never  daunted, 
Cold  at  length  the  warrior  lay. 

Xear  him  fighting  great  Alonzo 
50  Stont  resists  the  Paynim  bands; 

From  bis  slaughter  d  steed  dismonnted,  15 

Firm  intrench^d  bebind  him  stainds. 

Fnrions  press  the  bostile  sqnadron, 
Furions  he  repels  their  rage; 
55      LoBB  of  blood  at  length  infeebles: 

Who  can  war  with  thonsands  wage !  20 

Where  yon  rock  the  piain  o'ersbadows/  ^ 

Close  beneath  its  foot  retir'd, 
Fainting  snnk  the  bleeding  hero, 
T3  60  And  withont  a  groan  expir'd. 

XX. 

ALCANZOR  AND  ZAYDA, 

J^  MooBisH  Tale, 
Ihi^ated  from  thb  Spahish.  80 

The  foregoing  version  was  renäered  as  Uteral  as  the 
nature  of  the  two  languages  toould  admit.  In  the  follomng 
a  wider  compass  hath  heen  taken.  The  Spani^h  poem  that 
was  chießy  had  in  view,  is  preserved  in  the  same  history  of 
the  Ciml  wars  of  Granada^  f.  22.  and  hegins  with  these  lines,  35 

'Per  la  calle  de  su  dama 
Tasseando  se  anda,  &c.' 
Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.    VI.  16 
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[SOFTLY  325]  ÖOFTLY  blow  the  cvcning  breezcs, 

*^     Softly  fall  tlie  dcws  of  night; 
Yonder  valks  the  Moor  Alcanzor, 
Shunning  eveiy  glare  of  light. 

5  In  yon  palace  lives  fair  Zaida,  5 

Whom  he  loves  vith  flame  so  pure: 
Loveliest  ehe  of  Moorish  ladies, 
He  a  yonng  and  noble  Moor. 

Waiting  for  the  appointed  minnte, 
10  Oft  he  paces  to  and  fro;  10 

Stopping  nowy  now  moying  forwards, 
Sometimes  qnick,  and  sometimes  slow. 

Hope  and  fear  alternate  teise  him, 
Oft  he  sighs  with  heart-felt  care.  — 
15  See,  fond  youth,  to  yonder  vindow  15 

Softly  Steps  the  timorous  fair. 

Lovely  seems  the  moon's  fair  lustre 

To  the  lost  benighted  swain, 
When  all  silvery  bright  she  rises, 
ao  Gilding  mountain,  grove,  and  piain.  20 

Lovely  seems  the  sun's  fall  glory 

To  the  fainting  seaman's  eyes, 
When  some  horrid  storm  dispersing, 

O'er  the  wave  bis  radiance  flies.  ys 

25  [Bat  326]  But  a  thousand  times  more  lovely  25 

To  her  longing  lover's  sight, 
Steals  half-seen  the  beauteous  maiden 
Thro'  the  glimmerings  of  the  night. 

Tip-toe  Stands  the  anxions  lover,^ 
80  Whispering  forth  a  gentle  sigh:  30 

Alla*  keep  thee,  lovely  lady; 
Teil  me,  am  I  doomM  to  dye? 

Is  it  true  the  dreadfnl  story, 

Which  thy  damsell  teils  my  page, 

*  Alla  18  the  Mahometan  name  of  God. 
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35      That  sedttc'd  by  sordid  licbeB 

Thou  wilt  seil  thy  yoxitli  to  age? 

An  old  lord  from  Antiquera 

Thy  stem  father  brings  along; 
Bat  canst  thou,  inconstant  Zaida,  6 

40  E'er  consent  my  love  to  wrong? 

If  it's  trne  now  plainly  teil  me, 

Nor  thus  trifle  with  my  woes; 
Hide  not  then  from  me  the  secret, 

Which  the  world  so  clearly  knows.  lo 

45      Deeply  sigVd  the  conscions  maiden, 
While  the  pearly  tears  descend: 
[Ahl  327]  Ah!  my  lord,  too  true  the  story; 
Here  our  tender  loves  must  end. 

Oar  fond  friendship  is  discoverM,  15 

SO  Well  are  known  our  mutual  vows; 

All  my  friends  are  fall  of  fury; 
Storms  of  passion  shake  the  house. 

Threats,  reproaches,  fears  Surround  me; 

My  Stern  father  breaks  my  heart;  20 

55      AUa  knows  how  dear  it  costs  me» 

Generous  youth,  from  thee  to  part. 

Ancient  wounds  of  hostile  fury 

Long  haye  rent  our  house  and  thine, 
Why  then  did  thy  shining  merit  25 

60  Win  this  tender  heart  of  mine? 

Well  thou  knowst  how  dear  I  lov'd  thee 

Spite  of  all  their  hateful  pride, 
Tho'  I  fear'd  my  haughty  father 

Ne'er  would  let  me  be  thy  bride.  «0 

65      Well  thou  knowst  what  cruell  chidings 
Oft  I've  from  my  mother  borne, 
What  I've  suffered  here  to  meet  thee 
Still  at  eye  and  early  morn. 

I  no  longer  may  resist  them,  36 

Y4  70  All,  to  force  my  band  combine; 
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[To-  328]  And  to-morrow  to  thy  rival 
This  weak  frame  I  mnst  resign. 

Yet  think  not  thy  faithful  Zaida 

Can  snrviye  so  great  a  wrong, 
Well  my  breaking  heart  assores  me  75 

Tbat  my  woes  will  not  be  long. 

Farewel  tben,  my  dear  Alcanzor! 

Farewel  too  my  life  witb  tbee! 
Take  tbis  scarf  a  parting  token, 

Wben  tbou  wear'st  it  tbink  on  me.  80 

Soon,  lov'd  yontb,  some  wortbier  maiden 

Sball  reward  tby  g^nerous  tmtb, 
Sometimes  teil  ber  bow  tby  Zaida 

Died  for  tbee  in  prime  of  youtb. 

16  —  To  bim  all  amazM,  confounded,  85 

Tbas  sbe  did  ber  woes  impart: 
Deep  be  sigb'd,  tben  cry'd,  0  Zaida, 
Do  not:  do  not  break  my  beart. 

Canst  tbou  tbink  I  tbus  will  lose  tbee? 
20  Canst  tbou  bold  my  love  so  small?  90 

No!  a  tbousand  times  TU  perisb!  — 
My  curst  rival  too  sball  fäll. 

Canst  tbou,  wilt  tbou  yield  tbus  to  tbem? 
0  break  fortb,  and  fly  to  me! 
25  [Tbis  329]  Tbis  fond  beart  sball  bleed  to  save  tbee,  95 

Tbese  fond  arms  sball  sbelter  tbee. 

^Tis  in  vain,  in  yain,  Alcanzor, 

Spies  Surround  me,  bars  secure, 
Scarce  I  steal  tbis  last  dear  moment, 
30  Wbile  my  damsell  keeps  tbe  door.  lOO 

Hark,  I  bear  my  fatber  storming! 

Hark,  I  bear  my  motber  cbide! 
I  must  go:  farewell  for  ever! 

Grracious  AUa  be  tby  guido! 

THE  END  OF  BOOK  THE  THIRD. 
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A  GLOSSARY 


OF    THE   OBSOI«ET£    AND    BC0TTI8H    WOBDS    IN 
Y0I«ÜME    THE    FIBST. 


The  Scottish  words  are  denoted  hy  s.  French  hy  f.  Laiin  hy  1. 
AnglO'Saxon  hy  A.  S.  Icelandic  hy  Isl.  dtc,  For  the  etymo- 
logy  of  the  words  in  this  and  the  foUomng  Völumes,  the  Header 
is  referred  to  Jünij  Etymoloöigon  Anglioanum.  Edidit 
Edw.  Lye,  Oxon.  1743.  fol 

If  any  words  should  not  occur  here^  they  will  he  found  in  the 

Ghssaries  to  the  other  Volumes, 


A. 

A',  au.  8.  all. 
A  Twyde,  p.  6.  of  Tweed. 

Abacke.  hack, 

Abone,  ahoon,  aboone  s.  äbove. 

Abraide.  abroad. 

Acton.  p.  47.  a  hind  of  armour 
made  of  taffaty,  or  leather 
quilttd^  dtc.  worn  under  the 
hähergeon   to   save  the  hody 

:    from  hruises,  t  Hocqueton. 

Aft.<  8.  oft. 

Agayne.  against, 

Agoe.  gone, 

Ain,  awin.  s.  own. 

AI  gife.  altliough. 

Alate.  p.  88.  of  lote. 

An.  p.  75.  and. 

Ane.  8.  one^  an. 

Ancyent.  Standard, 

Aras.  p,  5.  arros.  p.  9.  arrows. 

Arcir.  p,  75.  archer. 

Assinde.  assigned. 

Assoyrd,  assoyled.  ahsolved. 


ABtate.  estate. 

Astound.p.  184.  astonyed  stun- 

ed,  astonished^  confounded, 
Ath.p.6.  a.ihe,p.  9.  o'  th\  ofthe. 
Avoyd.  p.  184.  void,.  vacate. 
Aureat.  golden, 
Austerne.  jp.264.  stim,  austere. 

Ba.  8.  haU, 

Bächeleere,    batchilere.   p.    38, 

&c.  Jcnight, 
Bairne.  8.  chüd, 
Baith,  8.  bathe.  p,  11.  hoth, 
[Baile  331]  Baile,  bale.  p.  38, 

79  eoü,  hurt,  mischief,  misery, 
Balys  bete,  p,  17.  heiter  oiw  hales^ 

i,  e.  remedy  our  evils. 
Band,  p.  45,  hond,  convenant. 
Bane.  p,  11.  hone. 
Bar.  hare, 
Bar-hed.  hare-head,   or  perhap» 

hared. 
Barne,  p,  7.  berne.  p.  22.  ma«, 

person. 


[*  ADDiTioNS  AND  COBREOTIONS  ZU  den  Glossaren  aus  VoL  HL 
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Base  court.  p.  89.  the  lower  court 

of  a  Castle, 
Basnete,  basnite,  basnyte,  basso- 

net,  bassonette.  helmet. 
Bauzens   skinne.   |>.   286.    tan- 

ed  sheep^s  sJcin, 
Be  that.  p.  6.  by  that  Urne. 
Bearyng  arowe.  p.l57.  an  arrow 

that  carries  well. 
Bedight.  p,  90.  bedecked. 
Bedyls.  beadles. 
Beheard.  heard, 
Beete,  did  beat. 
Befom.  before, 
Beffylde.  beguäed,  deceived. 
Benests.  p,  308.  eommands,  in- 

junetiona. 
Behove.  p.  161.  behoof, 
Belyfe.   p.   152.    belive.    imme- 

diately. 
Bende-bow,  a  bent-bow.  qu. 
Ben»  bene.  been. 
Benison.  bUssing, 
Bent.  p.  5.  bents.  p.  39.  {where 

riMhes  grow)  the  fidd;  fields, 
Benynge.p,  114.  benigne,  benign, 

hind. 
Beste,  beest,  art. 
Bestis.  beasts, 

Bestrawghted.  p.  165.  distracted. 
Beth.  be,  are. 
Bickarte.  p.  5.   bicker'd.   skir- 

mished. 
Bil],   &c.   p.  260.    Ihave  deli- 

vered   a  pramise   in  umriting, 

confirmed  by  an  oalh. 
Blane.  p.  12.  blanne.  p.  42.  did 

blin.  i,  e,  stop, 
Blaw.  8.  blow, 

Blaze.  to  emblazon^  display, 
Blee.  colour,  complexion, 
Bleid.  8.  blede.  bleed. 


Blist.  blessed. 

Blive.  p.  85.  belive.  immediately. 

Bloomed.   p.    285.    beset    with 

bloom. 
Binde,  bhod,  binde  reid.  s.  blood 

red, 
Blnid,  blnidy.  s.  blood,  bloody, 
Blyve.  p.  156.  belive.  instanüy^ 
Boare.  bare, 
Bode.  p.  110.  abode. 
Boltes.  shafts,  arrows, 
Bornen,  p.  5.  bow-men. 
Bonny,  bonnie,  bonnye.   s.   co^ 

mely, 
Boone.  p.  91.  a  gift,  present, 
Boot,  boote,  p.  79.  advantage^ 

help,  assistance, 
Borrowe,  borowe.  pledge,  surety» 
Borowe.  p.  139.  to  redeem  5y 

a  pledge, 
Borrowed.    p.    31.    warranted, 

pledged,  was  exchanged  for. 
Bot  and.  s.  p.  102.  and  aJso, 
Bot.  but. 

Bote,  boot,  ctdvantage. 
Bougill.  8.  bugU'horn,   hunting-- 

hörn. 
Bounde,  bowned,  prepared, 
Bowndes.  bounds. 
Bowne  ye,  prepare  ye. 
[Bowne.    332]    Bowne.    reaäy^ 

bowned.  prepared. 
Bowre,p.  50.  bower.  habitatiom 

Chamber,  parlour.  perhaps  from 

Isl.  bonan  to  dweU. 
Bowre-window.  chamber-window.. 
Bowys.  bows. 
Braid.  s.  broad,  large. 
Brandes,  swords. 
Breere.  p.  81.  brere.  briar. 
Bred  bannor.  broad  banner, 
Breech.  p.  286.  breeches. 


p.  332:  Alate.  late.  Bauzen's  skinne.  aheep's  leather  dressed,  and 
eohured  red.  f.  bazane.  —  Or,  perhaps,  badger's  ahin,  for  Bauson 
is  a  badger  in  Old  English.  Bearing  arrow.  —  Or,  perhaps^ 
bering  or  birring,  i.  e.  a  whirring,  or  whizzing  arrow:  from  Isl. 
Bir,  Ventus,  or,  A.  S.  Bepe.  fremitus.  Bode.  p.  110.  abode,  stayed. 
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Breeden  bale.  breed  mischief. 

Breng,  bryng.  bring, 

Broad  arrow.    an   arrow   with 

an  edge, 
Brodinge,  pricking, 
Brooke.  p.  16.  enjoy. 
Brooke,  p.  270.  bear^  endure. 
Browd.  p,  5.  broad. 
Bryttlyoge,  p.  6.  brytlyng.  p.  7. 

CKtttng        up,       quartering, 

earving. 
Bügle,  bugle-hom,  hunting-Tiorn. 
Bushment.   p.  111.   ambi^h,  {l, 

ambushment,   ambush   carr,) 

a  snare   to  bring   them  into 

trouble, 
Buske  ye.  dress  ye. 
Busket,  buskt.  dressed. 
Buskt  them.  p.  111.    prepared 

themselves,    made    themselves 

ready, 
But  if.  unUss, 
Buttes,  buts  to  shoot  at. 
By  ihre.  p.  130.  of  three, 
Bye.  p,  139.  bm,  pay  for.  also. 

abye.  suffer  for, 
Byears,  beeres.  biers, 
Bydys.  bides,  abides. 
Byll.  p,  6.  bin.  an  anctent  kind 

of  halbert,  or  battle  ax, 
Byn,  bine,  bin.  6een,  be,  are. 
Byrche.  birch-tree,  birch-wood. 

O. 

Calde,  callyd.  p.  8.  caüed, 
Can,  cane.  p,  27,  29.  ^gan.  p, 

26.  began  to  cry, 
Capull-hyde.  horse-hide, 
Carebed.  bed  of  care, 
Carpe  of  care.  p,  15.   complain 

thro^  care. 
Gast,  p,  7.  mean,  intend» 
Gaytiffe.    p,   41.    caitif.    slave, 

despicable  tcretch, 
Getywall.  p.  284.   setwall,    the 

herb  valerian:   also  mountaiti 

spikenard.  See  Gerard^s  herbal. 


Ghantecleere.  the  eock. 

Ghays.  p,  7.  chace. 

Gheck.  to  rate  at 

Gheck.  to  stop. 

Ghild.   p.  90.    knight,  children. 

p.  40.  knights.  SeeVol,  S.p.b8, 
Ghristentye.  p.  64.    christiantd. 

Christendome. 
Chyf,  chyfe.  chief. 
Glawed.  tore^  scratched.  p.  162. 

figuratively,  beat, 
Gleaped,  cleped.  calledf  named. 
Gierte,  scholar. 
Goate.  cotj  cottage. 
Gockers.  p,  286.  probdbly   the 

same  <is   startopes  in  vol,  2.  a 

kind  of  buskins. 
Gollayne.  Cologn-steeh 
Gomen,  commen,  commyn.  come. 
Gonfetered.  confederated,  entisred 

into  a  confederacy. 
Gordiwin.    p.  286.   cordwayne. 

properly  Spanish,    or  Cordo- 

van  [leather:  333]  leather:  here 

it  signifies  a  more  vulgär  sort, 
Gorsiare.  p.  12.  courser, 
Gote.  coty  cottage.  Item,  eoat, 
Goulde.  cold.  Item,  coüld. 
Gold  be  p.  265.  was.  could  dye. 

p.  29.  died.  a  phrase. 
Gountie.  p.  279.  count,  earl. 
Goupe.  p.  273.   a  little  pen  for 

poultry. 
Gouth.  could. 

Goyntrie.  p,  286.  Coventry. 
Grage.  p,  22.  cragg, 
Grancke.  sprightly,  exulting. 
Gredence.  belief. 
Grevis.  crevice,  chink. 
Gricke.  p,  172. 

Gristes  cors.  p.  8.  Christ' s  curse. 
Growch.    crutch   (in  p.  162.    it 

ought  perhaps   io  be  clowch. 

clutch,  grasp.) 
Gryance.  belief  *  f.  creance.  But 

in  p.  39,  &c.  it  seems  to  signi- 

fy  *^fear^\  f.  crainte. 
Gum.  8.  come.  p.  10.  came. 
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D. 

Dampned.  condemned. 

De,  dey,  dy.  p.  7.  15.  10.  die, 

Deepe-fette.  deep'fetched. 

Deid.  8.  dede.  deed.  Item,  dead, 

Deip.  8.  depe.  deep. 

Deir.  s.  deere,  dere.  dear. 

Dell.  p.  88.  deal,  every  dell. 

Denay.  deny.  rhithmi  gratia. 

Depured.  p.  89.  pure,  run  clear, 

Descreeve.  describe. 

Dight.  decked,  put  on. 

Dill,  p,  38.  döle,  grief,  pain,  — 

diu   I   drye.  p.  38.    pain   I 

suffer.    dill  was  dight.  p.  36. 

grief  was  upon  htm. 
Dint.  ströke,  bhto. 
Dis.  p.  75.  this. 
Discust.  discussed. 
Dites.  dities. 
Dochter.  s.  datighter. 
Dole.  p.  37.  grief. 
Doleful    dumps.    p.    165.    244. 

sorrowftd  gloom. 
Dolours,  dölorotM,  moumful. 
Doth,  dothe,  doeth.  do. 
Doughte,  doughete,  doughetie, 

doughty,  formidäble. 
Doughetie.  i.  e.  doughty  man. 
Downae.  s.  p.  34.  cannot. 
Doute.  doubt.  Item,  fear, 
Doutted.  doubted,  feared. 
Dois.  8.  doys.  does. 
Drap.  8.  drop. 
Dre.  p.  13.  drie.  p.  101.    drye. 

p.  29.  suffer. 
Dreid.  s.  dreede,   drede.  dread. 
Dreips.  s.  drips,  drops. 
Drovyers,  drovers.  p.  237.  pro- 

bably  the  same  as 
Dryvars.  p.  5.  drivers. 


Drye.  p.  29.  suffer. 
Dryghnes.  dryness. 
Düble   dyse.    double   dice  i.  e. 

false  dice. 
Dughtie.  doughty. 
Dule.  8.  dole.  grief. 
Dyd,  dyde.  did. 
Dyght.    p.    12.    dight.    p.    50. 

dressed,  put  on,  put. 
Dynte.  p.  12.  dint,  blow,  stroke. 
Dysgysynge.  disguising,  masking. 

E. 

Eame,  eme.  p.  26.  unde. 

Eathe.  easy. 

Ee.  8.  eie.  eye. 

[Een,  334]  Een,  eyne.  eyes. 

Ech,  eche,  eiche,  each. 

Ein.  8.  even. 

Eir,  evir.  8.  e^er,  ever. 

Eke.  also. 

Eidern.  s.  dder. 

Elke.  p.  29.  each. 

Ellumynynge.    p.    113.    embel- 

lishingi  to  illumine  abook,was 

to  Ornament  it  with  paintings 

in  miniature. 
Ellyconys.  HeUcon^s. 
Endyed.  dyed. 
Enharpit,   &c.  p.  113.    hooked, 

or  edged  with  mortal  dread. 
Enkankered.  cankered. 
Envie.    p.    23.    envye.   p.    26. 

malice,  iU-will,  injury. 
Erst.  8.  heretofore. 
Eterminable.p.  llß.interminable, 

unlimited. 
Everychone.  every-one. 
Exed.  p.  88.  asked. 

F. 

Fa.  8.  faU. 
Fach,  fecbe.  /etcÄ. 


DeW.part.  every  dell.  every  part.  Depured.  purifUd,  run  clear, 
Downae.  s.  am  not  aJble.  Properly,  cannot  täke  the  trouble. 
Drovyers,  drovers.  such  as  drive  herds  of  cattle ;  and  pröbably, 
decTf  &c.  Dryvars.  idem. 
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Fain,  fayne.  glaä,  fond, 

Faine  of  fighte.  p,  65.  fond  of 

fighting, 
Faine,  fayne.  feign. 
Fals.  false.    Item,  falleth. 
Fare.  p.  55.  pass, 
Farden.  p,  47.  fared,  flashed, 
Farley.  wonder. 
Faulkone.  faulcon. 
Pay.  faith. 
Fayere.  p.  25.  fair, 
Faytors.     p,     115.      deceivers, 

disseniblers,  cheats. 
Fe.  feet  hribe,  also,  land, 
Feat.  p,  274.  nice,  neat, 
Featously.  neatlp,  dexterousl^, 
Feere,  fere.  viate, 
Feir.  8.  fere.  fear, 
Fendys  pray,  Äc.  p,  115.  from 

being  the  prey  of  the  fiends, 
Fersly.  fiercely, 
Fesante.  pheasant, 
Fette,  fetched. 
Fetteled,  fettled.  prepa/red,  ad- 

dressed,  made  ready, 
Filde.  field. 
Finaunce.    p,    115.    fine,    for* 

fßLture 
Fit.  p.   9.   fyt.   p,   139.    fytte. 

p.  y6.   Fart  or  Division  of  a 

song,  henee   p,  68.   fitt  is  a 

strain   of  music.   See  vol,  2. 

p.  161,  383. 
Flyte.  p,  172,  260.  flout,  mock. 
Foo.  p,  31.  foes, 
For.  on  aeeount  of. 
Forbode.  p,  159.  prohibition,  q, 

d,  God  forbid, 
Forefend.  prevent,  defend. 
Formare.  former, 
Forthynketh.  p,  154.  repenteth^ 

vexeth,  troiibleth, 
Forsed.  p.  111.  regarded,  heeded, 
Forst,  p,  70.  forced,  compelled. 


Fosters  of  the  fe.  p,  155.  for- 
resters  of  the  hing^s  demesnes. 

Fou,  fow.  8.  ftiU, 

Fowarde,  vawarde.  the  van. 

Fre-bore.  p.  75.  free-born. 

Freake,  freke,  freyke.  man, 
person,  human  creature. 

Freckys.  p.  10.  persons. 

Frie.  s.  fre.  free. 

Freits.  s.  iU  omens,  ill  lucJc. 

Fuyson,  foison.  plenty. 

Fyll.  p,  110.  feil. 

Fyr.  fire. 

[Gair.  335]     G. 

Gair.  s.  geer,  dress. 

Gamon.  p.  41.  Game,  hence 
backgamon. 

Gane,  gan.  began. 

Gane,  gan.  gone. 

Ganyde.  p.  10.  gained. 

Garde,  p,  10.  made. 

Gare,  gar.  make. 

Gargeyld.  p.  88.  perhaps  from 
Gargouille.  f.  the  spout  of  a 
gutter.  The  tower  was  adomed 
with  spouts  cut  in  the  figures 
of  gray-hounds,  lions  &c. 

Garland.  p.  82.  the  ring,  within 
which  the  prick  or  mark  ioas 
set. 

Gear.  s.  geer.  p.  302.  goods. 

Getinge.  p.  24.  what  he  had  got, 
his  plunder,  booty. 

Geve,  gevend.  give,  given. 

Gi,  gie.  8.  give. 

Gife,  giff.  if. 

Gin.  8.  an,  if. 

Give  owre.  s.  surrender. 

Glede.  p.  7.  a  red  hot  coal. 

Glent.  p.  5.  glaneed. 

Glose.  p.  110.  set  a  fdlse  gloss, 
or  colour. 


Flyte.  to  contend  with  words,  scold.  Forbode.  commandment. 
p.  159.  Over  God's  forbode.  {prater  dei  prtBceptum  sit]  q.  d.  God 
forbid.  Gamon.  p.  41.  to  make  game,  to  sport.  A.  S.  Gamenian.  jocari. 
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Code.  good. 

Ooggling  cyen.  goggU  eyes. 

Gone.  p.  47.  go. 

Gowd.  8.  gonld.  gaüd. 

Graine.  p.  173.  searlH. 

Gramercye.     Godra-mereg:     ar 

perhaps^  Grant  mercg. 
Grannge.  p.  273.  graaiary. 
Grea-hondes.  greg-hounäs, 
Grece.  p.  88.  a  flij^  of  sUps, 
Greece.  p.  149.  a/o^Aarl;  /roM 

f.  grause. 
Grensyng.  grinning.  {from  Bdk. 

pt.  2.  £;».  1550.  /bl.  83.] 
Gret,  grat.  great. 
Greven,  groves,  bushes. 
Grisly   groned.   p.    30.   dread- 

füüy  groaned, 
Groandwa.  p.  103.  ground-waU. 
Gade.  gaid.  gead.  s.  good. 


H. 

Ha,  [hae.]  8,7iave,  Item.  haÜ. 
HabergeoD.  f.   a   lesser  coat  of 

maü. 
Halched,   halsed.   sakUed^  em- 

hraeed,  feU  on  his  neeky  from 
Halse,  nedc. 

Halesome.  toholegomey  heaUhy. 
Handbow.  p.  160.  in  Opposition 

to  a  Cross-bow. 
Harlocke.  p.  284. 
Haried,  harried,  harowed.  p.l41. 

22.  harrowedj  harrassed. 
Hastarddis.    p.   109.    probablg^ 

räbble  raised  in  Haste. 
Haviour.  behaviour. 
Hauld.  8.   to  hold.   Item,   hold, 

strong  hold, 
Hawberk.  a  coat  of  maü. 
HaylL  advantage,  profit.  p.  25. 


far  ike  profit  of  oM  England, 

A.  S.  H»l.  sdUu. 
He.  p.  5.  hee.  p.  24.  hye.  JUgh^ 
He.  p.  150.  hye.  to  hie^ 
HeaL  p.  10.  haSL 
Hear.  p.  11.  here. 
Heare,  heares.  jboir,  hairs. 
Hed,  hede.  head. 
Heere,  p.  86.  Acor. 
Heighte.  p.  27.   o»  hu^  ähud, 
Heir.  s.  here.  p.  9.  hear. 
Hend«  kindj  gmOe. 
Best,  p.  197.  hast. 
He8t.p.42.comiafut  i^iunetion'^ 
[Hether  336]   Hether.  p.  151. 

hither. 
Heawyng,    hewinge.    hewing^ 

haeking. 
Hewyne  in  to.  heum  in  two. 
Hl,  hie.  p.  75.  he. 
Hie,  hye,  he,  hee.  high. 
Hight.    p.   43.  p.    11.  engage, 

engaged,  promised.   (p.    131. 

caOeä). 
Hillys.  hiOs. 
Hinde,  hend.  genÜe. 
Hir.  8.  her. 
Hirsel.  s.  hersdf 
Hit.  p.  11.  it. 
Hoo,  ho.  p.  20.   an  interjection 

ofstopping  ordesisting:  hence 

stoppage. 
Hode.  p.  141.  hood,  cap. 
Hole.  p.  111.  holl.  p.  114.  fohole. 
Holtes.  p.  24.  hills. 
Holy.  p.  114.  p«r^p«  hole,  tohole^ 
Hom,  hem.  tAem. 
Hondrith,  hondred.  hundred. 
Honge.  hang,  hung. 
Hontyng.  hunting. 
Hoved.  p.  88.  perhaps,  hovered, 

hung  moving. 
Honnt.  p.  7.  hunt. 


Harried,  &o.  röbbed,  piUaged.  Harlocke.  p.284.  perhaps^  Char- 
locke,  or,  wild  rape^  which  bears (lyeUoto  flower,  and grows  among 
corn,  &c.  Holtes.  woodSy  groves.  Etoved.  heaved.  or,  perJiaps,  ho- 
veredj  hung  moving.  GL  Ch. 


I,  336--337. 
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r  feth.  in  faith, 

I  ween.  (J  think:)  verüy. 

I  wys,  I  wis.  (I  Jcnow :)  verüy. 

I  wot.  (I  know :)  verily. 

Iclipped.  p.  88.  eoXUd, 

Iff.  t/". 

Jimp.  8.  slender, 

Ild.  Pd.  I  tooMZd. 

He,  r%  I  wül 

Ilka.  8.  every. 

Im.  p.  75.  him. 

In  fere.  I  fere.  together, 

Into.  8.  tra. 

Intres.    p,   88.    entrai»ce,    ad- 

Jo.  p.  300.  sfoeet'heart,  frknd, 

Jogelers.  jugUrs, 

I-tuned.  p.  88.  tuned. 

lye.  eye. 

Iz.  p.  75.  w,  Äts. 


Karls.    caWa,    churU,    karls   of 

kind.  c^mWs  hy  nature. 
Kauld.  p.  75.  called, 
Eawte   and  keene.  p.  26.   eaU' 

tions  and  active,  1.  cautus. 
Kempe.  kempes.  soldiety  söldiers. 
Kemperye  man.  p.  67.   saldier, 

warrior,  fighting-Tnan. 
Eems.  8.  combs, 
Ken,  kenst.  hnow,  knowest. 
Keper8,  &c.  p.  163.   those  that 

toatch  hy  the  corpse  shaU  tye 

up  my  winding  sheet. 
Kind,  nature. 
Kit.  p.  113.  ctU. 
Kithe  nor  kin.  acquaintance^  nor 

kindred* 
Enave.  p.  85.  servant. 


Knicbt.  8.  knight, 

Knights  fee.  p.  85.  such  a  por- 

tion   of  land  as  qualified   a 

rmn  for  knighthood, 
Knowles.  knoüs. 
Knyled.  knelt, 
Kyrtill,  kirtle.  petticoaty  goton. 


Ij. 


Laith.  8.  loth. 

[Laitl.  337]  Langsome.  8.p.  301. 

long,  tediotts.  Lang.  s.  lang. 
Lauch,      lauched.      8.      laugh,^ 

laughed. 
Lannde.  p.  149.  lawn. 
Lay-land.  p.  41.  land  that  ts  not 

plotoed:  green-stoerd. 
Lay-land8.p.49.  lande  in  gener  ah 
Layden.  laid. 
Laye.  p.  41.  lato. 
Leane.  p.  27.  coneeal,  hide.  Item. 

lye.  query. 
Leanyde.  leaned. 
Leard.  leamedy  taught. 
Lease.  p.  149.   lying,  falshood, 

Withouten  lease.  verily. 
Leasynge.  lying,  falshood. 
Lee.  p.  105.  the  fkld. 
Leeche.  physician. 
Leechinge.    p.    37.    doctoring^ 

medicinal  eare. 
Leeve   London,    p.   255.    dear 

London,  an  dld  phrase. 
Leeveth.  helieveth. 
Lefe.  p.  153.  leeve.  dear. 
Lefe.  leaf.  leves.  leaves. 
Leive.  s.  leave. 
Leman,  leaman,  leiman.   lovei'y 

mistress,  A.  S.  leifman. 
Lenger.  longer. 
Lere.  p.  47.  face,  eomplexion. 

A.  S.  bleape,  facies^  vtUtus. 
Lerned.  leamed,  taught. 


Knight's  fee.   such  a  portion  of  land,   as  reguired   a  man  to 
serve  with  horse  and  arms.] 


^2 
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Lesynge.  jp.  154.  leasing.  lying, 

faUhooa. 
Let.  5.  hinder,  66.  hindred. 
Leitest,  hinderest,  detainest. 
Lettyng.  p.  151.  hindrance. 
Lever.  rcUher. 
Leyre,   lere.  p.   284.  leaming, 

lore. 
Lig.  8.  Ztß. 
Lightsome.     p.    39.     chearfidj 

aprightly. 
Liked.  p.  286.  pleased, 
Linde,  p.  148.  t^  Urne  free;  or 

coUectivdy  Urne  trees;  orTrees 

in  general. 
Lingell.  p.  286.  a  thread  ofhemp 

rubbed  with  rosin,  &c,  used 

hy  rustics  for  mending  their 

shoes. 
Lithy  lithe,  lythe.  p.  131,  attend, 

hearken,  listen. 
Lither.   p.  67.    idle,  warthless, 

naughty,  froward. 
Liver.  deliver. 
Liverance.  p.  261.   deliver ance 

(money,    or     a    pledge     for 

delivering  you  up). 
Loke.  p.  285.  lock  of  wooll. 
Longes.  belongs. 
Looset,  losed.  loosed. 
Lope.  leaped. 

Loveth.  hve.  plur.  nuniber, 
Lougb.  p.  147.  laugh. 
Louked.  looked. 
Loun.   8.  p.  302.  lown.  p.  174. 

loon,  rascal,  from   the  Irish 

liun.  slothfuly  sluggish, 
Louted.  p.  48.  bowed,  did  ohey- 

sance. 
Lowe.  p.  84.  a  Utile  hill. 
Lurden.  p,  141.  sluggard,  drone, 
Lynde,  jp.  147.  lyne.  p.  82.  See 

Linde. 
Lyth.  p.  284.   Uthsomej  pliant, 

flexibkt  easy,  gentle, 
Lythe.     idem,      (p.     76.     See 

Lith.) 


M. 

Mahound,  Mahowne.  Mdhomet. 

Maieste,  maist,  mayeste.  may^st. 

Mair,  8.  mare.  more. 

Makysy  maks.  mates. 

Make,  p,  10.  coat  of  mail.  Voi.. 

Mane.  p.  7.  man.  Item,  moan.    ni.  z. 

[March-  338]  March-perti.   15. 

march-^arts, 
Marche-man.   a  scotorer  of  the 

marches. 
March-pine.  p.  284.  marcb-pane. 

a  kind  of  biseuit. 
Masterye.  p.  81.  maystry.p.  157. 

a  trial  of  sküL  high  proof  of 

skiU. 
Mauger.  p.  4.  spite  of. 
Mann.  s.  man.  must. 
May\  maid.  rhyihmi  gratia. 
Mayd,  mayde.  made, 
Mayne.  p.  51.   /brcc,   strength, 

p.  11,  horse^s  mane. 
Meany.  p.  5.  retinite,  train,  Com- 
pany. 
Meed.  meede.  reward. 
Men  of  armes,   p.  28.  gens  d' 

armes. 
Meniveere.   p.  286.   white  für, 
Merches.  marches. 
Met.  p.  6.  meit.  8.  mete.  meet^ 

fit,  proper. 
Meyne.  p.  147.  see  Meany. 
Minged.  p.  40.  mentioned. 
Misdoubt.  277.    stispect,  douibt. 
Misken.  mistake, 
Mode.  p.  147.  tnood. 
Monynday.  monday. 
Mores,  p.  40.  hüls,  wild  downs. 
Morne.  8.  p.  73.  on  tlie  morrow, 
Mort.  p.  6.  the  death  of  the  deer. 
Most.  p.  111.  must. 
Mougbt,  mot,  mote.  might. 
Mun,  mann.  s.  must. 
Mure,    mores,    s.  wild   downs, 

flats,  &c. 
Musis.  muses, 
Myghtt^.  mighty. 


I,  338-339. 
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Myllan.  MÜan  sted, 
Myne-ye-'ple.p.lO.perhapaMany' 

plies,  OTj  föläs, 
Myrry.  merry, 
Mysuryd.   p.  113.  misusedf  ap* 

plied  to  a  hoA  purpose. 

N. 

Na,  nae.  s.  no,  none. 

Nams.  namea. 

Nar.  p,  6.  nare.  nor, 

Nat.  not. 

Nee,  ne.  nigh. 

Neigh  him  neare.  approdch  him 

near. 
Neir.  s.  nere.  neW,  never, 
Neir.  s.  nere.  near. 
Nicked  him  of  naye.  p,  60.  t.  e, 

nicked  him  with  a  refusal, 
Nipt.  pinehed. 
Nobles,  nobleas,  nöbUnesa. 
None.  noon. 
Nourice.  s.  nurse* 
Nye,  ny.  nigh, 

O. 

0  gin.  8.  0  if!  a  phrase, 

On.  one;  on  man.  p.  8.  oneman, 
One.  p.  25.  on. 

Or,  ere.  p,  20.  24.  hefore. 

Or,  eir.  s.  6c/bre  ever. 

Orisons.  prayers. 

Ost,  oste.  host. 

Ont  ower.  s.  gm'te  over:  over, 

Outrake.  p.  265.  an  out-ride; 
or  expedition.  to  raik.  s.  is 
to  go  fast.  (Or  perhaps,  Out- 
reik,  a  fitting  out.  Mr.  Da- 
vidson.) 

Oware  of  none.  hour  of  noon. 

Owre,  owr.  s.  o'er. 

Owt.  out. 

P. 

2  Pa.  8.  the  river  Po. 
[Fall.  339]  Fall.  p.  47.  ajobe 


of  State»  Purple  and  pall.  t.  e. 

a  purple  robe,    or  clodk.  & 

phrase. 
Pararaour.  p.  288.  lover.   Item, 

a  mistress. 
Paregall.  p.  113.  equal. 
Parti,  party.  p.  8.  o  pari. 
Paves.  p.  110.  a  large  kind  of 

shield.  (Oloss.  G,  Doug.) 
Pavilliane.  paviUion,  tent. 
Pay.  p.  153.  likitigy  satisfaction. 
Peakish.   p.   273.  smaUj    mean^ 

petty. 
Peere,  pere.  peer^  equal. 
Penon.   a   hannety   or  streamer 

hörne  on  the  top  of  a  launce. 
Perelous,      parlous.      perilouSy, 

dangerous. 
Perfight.  perfect. 
Perlese.  p.  115.  peerless. 
Pertyd.  p.  9.  parted. 
Play-feres.  play-feUows. 
Playning.  complaining. 
Pleasance.  pleasure. 
Pight.  p.  24.  pitehed. 
PiPd.  p.  268.  pededy  hold. 
Pine.  p.  173.  famishy  starve. 
Pite,  pitte,  pyte.  pity, 
Pompal.  p.  214.  pompous. 
Portress.  p.  88.  porteress. 
Popingay.  p.  286.  a  parrot 
Pow,  pou:  pow'd.  B.puU:  pulled, 
Prece,  prese.  press. 
Preoed,  presed.  pressed. 
Prest.  p.  182.  ready. 
Prestly.  p.  150.  prestlye.  p.  47. 

quickly. 
Prickes.   p.   81.    the  marhs  to 

shoot  at. 
Pricke-wand.  p.  82.  a  wand  set 

up  for  a  mark, 
Pricked.  p.  25.  spurred  on,ha8ted, 
Prowes.  p.  112.  prowess. 
Prycke.  p.  156.  the  mark  i  com-- 

monly  a  hazel-wand, 
Pryme.  p.  132.  day  break. 
Pulde.  p.  10.  pülled. 


^54 
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Q. 

<Juaü.  p.  49.  267.  shrink, 
Quadrant,  p.  88.  four-square, 
^uarry.  p.237.  slaughtered  game, 

deer,  dtc.    See  pag.  6. 
Quere,  quire.  choir, 
Queat.  p.  142.  inquest, 
Quha.  8.  who, 
Quhan.  8.  when. 
Quhar.  s.  wherei 
Quhat.  8.  what. 
Quhatien.  s.  what, 
Quben.  8.  when, 
Qahy.  s.  why. 

Quyrry,  p.  6.  See  quarry  äbove, 
Quyte.  p.  16.  requited. 

R. 

Haine,  reign, 

Rayne,  reane.  rain. 

Heachles.  p.  83.  careless, 

Eeas.  p.  5.  raise, 

Reave.  hereave. 

Heckt,  regarded. 

Beade.  p,  22.  rede,  adioiae.  p,  28. 

hü  off, 
Beek.  s.  smoäk, 
Beid,  8.  rede,  reed.  red, 
Beid-roan.  s.  redrroan, 
Bekeles ,   recklesse.   regardless, 

void  of  care,  rash, 
Benish.  p,  59.  renisht.  p.  65. 
Benisbt.  p,  59,  65. 
Benne.  run^ 
'Z2Benyed.  refmed. 

[Rewtli,  340]  Bewth.rwtÄ.  rewe. 

pity, 
Biall.  p,  89.  royäl, 
Bicht.  8.  right, 

Bide.  p,  260.  maX;e  an  inroad, 
Boche,  rock. 

Bonne,  ran,  Boone.  p,  25.  run, 
Boode.  cro88,  crucifix, 
Boufe.  roof. 

Bow,  rowd.  8.  roU,  roÜed, 
Buea.  p,   176.    ruethe.  jp.   23. 

pitieth. 


Byde.  p.  252.  t.  e,  mähe  an  in- 
road, Byde  in  p,  64.  (v,  135.) 
«^tfTd  &e  rise.  Counael  must 
arise  from  me. 

Bydere.  p.  159.  ranger, 

Byse.  p.  130.  raisc. 

S. 

Sa,  sae.  8.  so, 

Saif.  8.  Safe, 

Sali.  8.  s^aZZ. 

Sar.  sore, 

Sark.  s^ir^,  s^»/)(. 

Sat,  sete.  p.  3.  sef. 

Savyde.  saved, 

Say.  p.  13.  «at(7.  See  V,  2.p.  267. 

Say  u8  no  härme,  p.  66.  say  no 

iU  of  US, 
Sayne.  say,  plur,  num. 
Scathe.  hurt,  injury, 
Schip.  8.  ship. 
Sehe.  8.  she. 
Schrill.  8.  shrÜl, 
See.  8.  eee.  sea,  p.  6.  see. 
Seik.  8.  aeke.  seek, 
Sene.  p.  9.  seen, 
Sertayne,  sertenlye.  certain,  cer^ 

tainly, 
Setywall.   See  cetiwall. 
Shalea.  p.  77.  upon  re-inspecting 

the  MS,  appears  to  he  shaws. 

little  woods, 
Shear.  p,  5.  clear  off, 
Sheele.  slie^Uj  she  wül, 
Sheene.  ahene.  shining, 
Sheita.  8.  shetes.  sheets, 
Shent.  disgraced, 
Shimmering.  shining  by  glances. 
Shoke.  p.  113.  shookest, 
Shold,  sholde.  should, 
Shoen.  8.  ahoone.  p.  226.  shoes. 
Shote.  p,  9.  shot, 
Shraddea.  p.  77. 
Shrift.  cofrfession, 
Shrogga.  p.  81.  shnibSy  thorns, 

hriars,  G,  Doug,  scroggia. 
Shulde.  should. 
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Shyars.  shires, 

Sib.  hin, 

Side.  long. 

^ic,  sich,  sick.  J9.  75.  s.  9uch, 

Sik.  |).  102.  sike.  such. 

■Sied.  8.  sat(;. 

Siker.  p.  303.  surdy,  certaitily, 

Sigh-clout.  p,  173.  (sythe-dout) 

a  c2ou^  to  strain  müh  trough : 

a  straining  clout. 
Sith.  p.  7.  ainee. 
Slade.|).  79.  a«2tp  ofgreemtoerd 

hetween  plow-lands,  or  woodSy 

dtc. 
Slaw.  p.  286.  82ei(7. 
Slean.  slone.  slain, 
Sie,  slee.  slay,  sleest.  slayest 
Sleip.  s.  slepe.  sZeep. 
Slo,  sloe.  «Zaj^« 
Slode.  p.  40.  s2t^,  «pHt. 
Slone.  p*  42.  «lain. 
Sloughe.  p,  9.  sl««;. 
Smithers.  s.  smothers, 
Soldain,  soldan,  sowden.  sültan. 
Süll,  souUe,  sowie,  soul, 
Sort.  p.  116.  Company. 
Soth-Ynglonde.  i&ut?»  England. 

{Soth  341]  Soth,  sothe,  south, 

southe.  soothj  truth. 
Sould.  8.  should. 
Sowden,  soudain.  sultan. 
Sowre.  8our. 
Sowre,  soare.  sore. 
Soy.  f.  silk. 
Spak,  spaik.  s.  spake. 
Sped.  jp.  61.  speeded. 
Speik.  8.  speak. 
Spendyde.p.  12.  |}er^ap«  Hended. 

held.  or,  Spanned.  grasped. 
Spere,  Speere,  spear. 
Spill,  p.  172.  spüle,  p.  52.  spoü, 

come  to  härm. 
Sprente.  10.  spurted,  Sprung  out. 
Spum,  spume.  a  ktik.  p.  16.  See 

Tear. 
Spyde.  spied. 

bpylt.  p.  112.  lost,  destroyed, 
Spyt.  p.  7.  spyte.  spite. 


Stable.  p.  115.  perhaps,  stahlish, 

Stalworthlye,  p.  22.  stoutly. 

Stane.  s.  stean.  p.  Ib.  stone. 

Steedye.  steady. 

Steid.  s.  siede,  steed, 

Stele,  p.  13.  steel. 

Stark,  p.  47.  stiff. 

Sterne,  stem:  or  perhaps,  stars. 

Sterris.  stars. 

Sterte.  Start. 

Sterte,  sterted.  started. 

Sterte,  start.  p.  295.  started. 

Steven,  p.  85.  voice. 

Steven,  p.  81.  time. 

Still,  p.  22.  gi«»e^,  süent. 

Stint,  stop,  stop|)«(2. 

Stirande  stage.  p.  22.  man^  a 

stirring,  travelUng  joumey. 
Stonderes.  Standers  hy. 
Stound,   stownde.   p.   142.  29. 

timst  fvhile. 
Stour.  p.  13.  70.  stower.  p.  40. 

Btowre.  p.  29.  50.  /?^Ä*. 
Streght.  p.  10.  straight. 
Strekene.  stricken,  Struck. 
Stret.  Street. 
Strick,  strict. 
Stroke.  p.  10.  sirwcÄ. 
Stade.  8.  stood. 

Styntyde,  stinted.  stayed,  stopped. 
Suar.  sure. 
Sum.  8.  some. 
Sumpters.  p.  278.  horses  that 

carry  cloaths,  fumiture,  dtc. 
Swapte.  p.  10.  swapped.  p.  28. 

swopede.  p.  28.  Struck  violently. 
Swat,  swatte.  p.  28.  swotte.  p.  28. 

did  sweat. 
Swear.  p.  6.  sware. 
Sweard.  stoord. 
Sweavens.  dreams. 
Sweit.  s.  swete.  sweet. 
Swith.  p.  70.  quickly,  instantly. 
Syd.  sioe. 

Syne.  p.23.25.  then,  aßerwards. 
Syth.  smee. 
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T. 


Take.  taJcen, 

Talents,  p.  61. 

Taine.  s.  tane.  täken, 

Tear.  p.  16.  thia  seems  to  he  a 
proverh,  That  tearing  or 
püüing  oeeastoned  this  spum 
or  kick, 

Teenefu.  s.  p.  106.  fuü  of  in- 
dignation,  torathftäy  furiom. 

Teir.  s.  tere.  tear. 

Teene.  p.  139.  tene.  p.  109.  sor- 
row,  indignation,  wrath.  Pro- 
perly,  injury,  affront. 

[Thair.  342]  Thair.  s.  their. 

Thame.  s.  thetn, 

Than.  then. 

Thair.  s.  thare.  there, 

The.  thee,   Thend.  the  end, 

The.  th^.  the  wear.  p.  5.  iheiy 

were.   the  blewe.  p.  6.  they 

hlew, 
Thear,  theare.  p.  23.  ther.  p.  6. 

there, 
Thee.  thrive,  mote  he  thee*  may 

he  thrive, 
Ther.  p.  5.  their, 
Therfor.  p.  7.  therefore. 
Ther-to.  thereto. 
Thes.  *Äe«e. 
Theyther-ward.  p.  134.  thitker- 

ward,  towards  that  place. 
Thie.  thy, 

Thouse.  8.  p.  174.  thou  ort. 
Thowe.  thou, 
Thrae.  p.  55.  shotUd  he  Throw. 

s.  trough, 
Thrall.  p.  95.  captive.  p.  270. 

captivity. 
Thrang.  s.  throng, 
Thre.  thrie.  s.  three. 
Threape.  p.  175.  rebuke,  chide, 

scold.  Also,  positive  asserUon. 
Thritte.  thirty. 
Throng.  p.  140.  hastened, 
Thru§.  threw. 


Till.  p.  16.  unto. 

Till.  p.  68.  cnitcß. 

Tine.  2o«e.  tint.  lost, 

To.  foo.   Jß^m.  two. 

Ton.  p.  7.  tone,  the  one* 

Tow.  8.  p.  104.  to  let  down  with 

a  rope,  <&c. 
Tow,  towe.  two. 
Traitorie,  traitory.  treachery. 
Tre.  tree,  wood. 
Treytory,  traitory.  treaehery. 
Tride.  tryed, 
Trow.  p.  173.   thihkf   conceivcr 

know. 
Trowthe,  trothe.  troth. 
Tru,  trewe.  true. 
Tuik.  8.  /ooÄ;. 
Tul.  8.  ^«7/,  to. 
Turn.  p.  278.   such  turn,  such 

an  occasion. 
Twa.  s.  two, 

Twin'd.  8.  jp.  33.  ttüistedj  turned,^ 
Tym,  tyme.  time. 

V.   U. 

Vices.  p.88.  screws;  or  perhaps 

turning  pins,  swivels. 
Vilane.  p.  109.  raskälly. 
ündernead.  underneath. 
ündight.  undeckedt  undressed. 
Unmacklye.  mishapen. 
Unsett    Steven,    p.    81.   unap- 

pointed  time,  unexpectedly. 
üntyll.  unto.  p.  139.  against. 
Voyded.  p.  144.  quitted,  left  the 

place. 
Upe.  up.  üpone,  upon. 
ütlawz.  p.  75.  outlaws. 

VT. 

Wad.  8.  wold,  wolde.  wotdd. 

Wae  worth.  s.  woe  betide. 

Waltering,  weitering. 

Wane.  p.  11.  perhaps  {rythmi 
grcUiä)  for  whang,  the  noise 
made  by  a  bow  in  emitting 
the  arrow.  see  Sowne  Gl.  V.  2* 
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War.  p.  6.  aware, 

Warldis.  s.  worlds» 

Wat.  p.  8.  wot.  hnow,  am  aware. 

"Wat.  8.  wet, 

Wavde.  p.  96.  waved. 

Wayward.  p.  311.  frowardj  pee- 

vish. 
Weale.   p.  92.   happiness,   pro- 

sperity, 

[Weal.  343]  Weal.  p.  15.  waü. 

Wedous.  toidotos, 

Weedes.  clothes. 

Weel.  we^ll,  we  wiU, 

Weene;  ween'd.   p.  40.    think; 

thought. 
Weet.  8.  wet. 
Weil.  8.  wele.  weep. 
Wel-away.  p.  259.  an  interjection 

of  grief.  , 

Wel  of  pitö.  source  of  p%ty. 
Werne,  wonibt  beUy,  hoUow. 
Wende,  p.  148.  weened,  t?Kmght. 
Wend,  wenda.  go,  goea. 
Weatlin.  8.  western. 
While.  p.  267.  untill. 
Whoard.  hoard. 
Whose.  p.  112.  whoso. 
Whyllya.  whiUt. 
Wight.  p.  167.  person.  p.  267. 

strong,  lusty. 
Wighty.   p.  77.  stnmg,   Imty, 

acHve,  nimble. 
Wightly.  p.  37.  vigorously. 
Will.  8.  p.  72.  ahall. 
Wilfulle.p.  Sl.wandering,€rr%ng. 
Windung.  8.  winding. 
Winnae.  8.  wül  not. 
Winaome.  s.  p.  302.  handsome. 
Wi88.  p.  256.  know.  wiat.  hnew. 
Wo,  woo.  p.  9.  woe. 
Woe  begone.  p.  47.  lost  in  woe, 

overwhelmed  toith  grief. 
Won'd.  p.  283.  dweüed. 
Wone.  p.  13.  one. 
Wondersly.  wonderously. 
Wode,  wood.  mad. 
Wonne.  dweU. 
Woodwete.    p.   77.   shoüld  he. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm. 


woodweele  or  wodewale;  the 
golden  ouzle^  a  bird  of  the 
thrush'kind.    Ghss.  Chauc. 

Worthe.  worthy. 

Wot.  know.  wotes.  knows. 

Wouch.  p.  9.  mischieff  evil.  Ä.  S. 
YohJ.  i.  e.  Wohg.  mcUutn. 

Wrang,  s.  torung. 

Wreke,  wreak.  reoenge. 

Writhe.  p.  265.  writhed,  twisted. 

Wroken.  revenged. 

Wronge.  wrung. 

Wul.  8.  will. 

Wyght.  p.  283.  strong,  lusty. 

Wyghtye.  p.  156.  the  same. 

Wyld.  p.  5.  wild  deer. 

Wynne.  p.  25.  joy. 

Wyste.  p.  6.  knew. 

Y. 

Y-cleped.  cäUed. 

Y-con'd.  taught,  instructed. 

Y-fere.  together. 

Y-founde.  found. 

Y-picking,     p.    285.     picklng, 

cuUingy  gathering* 
Y-slaw.  slain. 
Y-were.  were. 
Y-wis.  p.  90.  verily. 
Y-wrought.  wrought. 
Yate.  gate. 
Yche.  eaeh. 
Ychyseled.    carved     with     the 

chizzel. 
Ydle.  idle. 

Ye  bent,  y-bent.  bent. 
Ye  feth,  y-feth;  in  faith. 
Yenoughe,  ynoughe.  enough. 
Yeldyde.  yielded. 
Yerarchy.  hierarchy. 
Yere,  yeere.  year,  years. 
Yerle.  p.  8.  earl. 
Yerly.  p.  5.'«aWy. 
Yestreen.  s.  yester-evening. 

[Yf  344]  Yf.  t/^. 
Ygnoraunce.  ignorance. 
Ynggli8be.  English. 
Ynglonde.  England. 


VI. 
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Yode,  went 
Youe.  p,  7.  you, 
Yt.  it. 
Yih,  p,  6.  in  the, 

Z. 


Zeir.  8.  pear. 
Zellow.  8.  yeUow. 
Zonder.  s.  pander. 
Zong.  8.  young, 
Zour.  8.  your. 


Ze,  zea.  8.  ye. 

*^*  The  Printers  have  usually  substituted  the  letter  z  to  ex- 
press  the  character  J,  which  occurs  in  old  MSS:  bat  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  this  >  was  ever  pronounced  as  our  modern  z ;  it 
had  rather  the  foroe  of  y  (and  perhaps  of  gh)  being  no  other 
than  the  Saxon  letter  J,  which  both  the  Scots  and  English  have 
in  many  instances  changed  into  y,  as  Jeapd  yard,  Jeap  year, 
JeonJ  young,  &o, 

THE  END  OF  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


Kupferstich:  Illustration  zu  der  Ballade  THE 
FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY:  ein  männUcher 
Eremit,  der  seine  Kutte  abgestreift  hat,  ihm 
gegenüber  in  freudiger  Ueberraschung  eine 
jugendliche  Pilgerin.    Darunter:  See  Page  280. 
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Thongh  8ome  make  slight  of  Libels,  yet  you  may  see  by  them 

how  the  wind  sits:  As  take  a  straw  and  throw  it  up  into  the 

air,  you  may  see  by  that,  which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you 

shall  not  do   by  casting  up  a  stone.   More  solid  things  do 

not  shew  the  complexion   of  the  times  so  well  as  Ballads 

and  Libels. 

Selden's  Table-talk. 


^m^m^i^ 
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Eupf erstich,  beschrieben  im  letztem  Ab- 
satz  der  Einleitung  zu  Richard   of  Al< 

maigne. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

etc. 

SEEIES  THE  SECOND. 

BOOK  I.  e 

L 
EICHARD  DP  ALMAIÖNE, 

"ui  h(dlaä  made  hy  one  of  the  adherents  to  Simon  de 
'^Montfort,  earl  of  Leicesterj  soon  after  the  hattle  of  Lewes, 
'^which  was  fought  May  14,  1264,"  lo 

y^j^^  —  affords  a  curiaus  specifnen  of  anderU  Satire^  and  shews 
n  b'  ^^^  ^^^  Uberty,  assumed  hy  the  good  peapU  of  thfs  realm,  of 
[ahusing  2]  äbtmng  their  hinge  and  princes  at  pleasure^  is 
a  privüege  of  very  long  sfanding. 

To  render  this  antique  IWel  inteUigihlef   the  Reader  is  to  is 
under stand  ihat  just  before  the  hattle  ofLewes  whieh  proved 
so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Henry  III^  the  harons  had  offered 
his   brother  Eiehard   King  of  the  Bonums  30,000^,  to  pro- 
eure  a  peace  upon  such  termSj  as  would  have  divested  Henry 
of  all  his  regal  power^  and  therefore  the  treaty  proved  abor-  20 
tive.  —  The  consequences  of  that  hattle  are  well  known:  the 
hing,  prince  Edward  his  son,  his  brother  Richard^  and  many 
of  his  friends  feil  inio  the  hands  of  their  enemies:  while  two 
great  harons  of  the  Mng^s  party  John  earl  of  Warren,  and 
Hugh  Bigot  the  Mng*s  Justidary  had  been  glaä  to  escape  a& 
into  France. 
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In  ihe  Ist  stanea  ihe  aforesaid  sum  of  ibirty  thousavd 
pounds  is  alluded  to^  bui  with  the  ttsuäl  misrepresentation  of 
party  malevdence^  is  asserted  to  have  heen  the  exorbitant  de- 
mand  of  the  hing's  brather. 
«  WM  regard  to  the  2d  st,  the  Reader  is  to  nofe  that 
Bichardy  along  with  the  earldom  ofComwaTl,  had  the  honottrs 
x)f  Walivgford  and  Eyre  confirmed  to  him  on  hismarriage 
vjitJiSamhia  doMghter  of  the  Count  of  Provence^  in  1243.  — 
WivDBOB  Castle  was  the  chief  fortreßs  belonging  to  the  hing^ 

iD  <ind  had  been  garrisoned  by  for eignere:  a  drcumstance^  which 
fumishes  out  the  burthen  of  each  stanza. 

The  3d  st.  very  humorously  älludes  to  some  Uttle  fact, 
tchich  history  hcUh  not  condescended  to  reeord.  Earl  EicJiard 
possessed  some  large  watkb-hills    near  Istleworth^  which 

u  had  been  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Londoners:   in  these 

perhaps  by  way  of  defence  Jie  had  lodged  a  party  of  söldiers. 

The  Uh  t.  is  of  obvious  inierpretation :  Richard,  who  had 

been  elected  hing  of  the  Romans  in  1256,  and  had  afterwards 

gone  over  to  tdke  possessUm  of  his  digniiy,  was  in  the  year 

^0  1259  äbout  to  return  into  England,  when  the  barons  raised 
a  populär  elamour,  that  he  was  bringing  with  him  foreigners 
to  over-run  the  hingdom:  upon  which  he  was  [forced  3] 
forced  to  dismss  almost  aU  his  foUowers,  otherwise  the  barons 
would  have  opposed  his  landing. 

25      In  the  bth  st.  the  writer  regrets  the  eseape  of  the  Earl  of 
Warren,  and  in  the  ^h,  and  7th  sts.  insinuates  that  if   he 
and  Sir  Hugh  Bigod  (l.  Bigot)  once  feU  into  the  hands  of  ^ 
iheir  adver saries,   they  ^uld  never  more  retum  Jwme.   A 
circumstance,  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  baUad;   for  in  the 

20  year  1625  both  these  nöblemen  landed  in  South  Wales,  and 
the  roydt  party  soon  after  gained  the  ttseendtmt.  See 
Hölingshed,  Rapin,  dtc 

The  foUoumg  is  copied  from  a  i>ery  aneiefit  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.    [Hwrl.  MSS.  2253.  s.  23.]     This  MS.    is 

S5  judged,  from  the  pecidiarities  of  the  writing,  to  be  not  Jäter  than 

the  tvme  of  Richard  IL ;  th  being  every  where  expressed  by 

the  character  p;  the  f  is  pointed  after  the  Saxon  manner; 

and  ihe  i  hath  an  oblique  stroke  over  it. 

Prefixed  to  this  aneient  lübd  on  government  is  a  small 

40  design,  which  the  engraver  iniended  should  correspond 
with  the  subject.    On  the  one  side  a  Satyr,  {eniblem  of  Fe- 
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tulance  and  Bidicüle)  is  frampUng  m  ihe  ensigns  of  Boyalty ; 
on  the  other  Faction  under  ihe  masque  ofLiheriy  is  exciUfig' 
Ignorance  and  Populär  Bage  to  deface  the  Boyal  Image;: 
whieh  Stands  on  a  pedestal  inscrtbed  magna  chabta,  to  de- 
note  that  the  rights  of  ihe  hing,  as  well  as  those  of  the  5 
peophf  are  founded  on  the  laws;  and  that  to  attack  one^  is, 
in  effect  to  demolish  hoth. 

ßlTTETH  alle  stille,  and  herkneth  to  me; 
^  The  kyng  of  Alemaigne,  bi  mi  leaute, 
Thritti  thonsent  pound  askede  he  lo^ 

For  te  make  the  pees  in  the  countre, 
5  Ant  so  he  dnde  more. 

Eichard,  thah  thon  be  ever  trichard, 
B  2  Tricthen  shalt  thon  never  more. 

[Richard  4]  Eichard  of  Alemaigne,  whil  that  he  wes  kying,  rs* 
He  spende  al  is  tresonr  opon  swyvyng, 
10      Haveth  he  nout  of  Walingford  oferlyng, 

Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng, 

Maugre  Wyndesore* 
Eichard,  thah  thou  be  ever  &c.  20 

The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  wende  do  fal  wel, 
15      He  saisede  the  mnlne  for  a  castel, 

With  hare  sharpe  swerdes  he  grounde  the  stel, 
He  wende  that  the  sayles  were  mangonel 

To  helpe  Wyndesore.  25 

Eichard,  thah  thon  be  ever  &c. 

20      The  kyng  of  Alemaigne  gederede  ys  host, 
Makede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  post. 
Wende  with  is  prude^  ant  is  mnchele  bost^ 
Brohte  from  Alemayne  mony  sori  gost  3o< 

To  Store  Wyndesore. 

25  Eichard,  thah  thon  be  ever  &c. 

By  God,  that  is  aboven  ons,  he  dode  muche  synne, 
That  lette  passen  over  see  the  erl  of  Warynne: 
He  hath  robbed  Engelond,  the  mores,  and  th  fenne,     3& 
The  gold,  ant  the  selver,  and  y-boren  henne^ 
30  For  love  of  Wyndesore, 

B2  Eicbard,  thah  thon  be  ever  &c» 

Ver.  2.  kyn.  MS. 
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[Sire  5]  Sire  Simond  de  Mountfort  hath  suore  bi  ys  chyn, 
Hevede  he  nou  here  the  erl  of  Waryn, 
Shuld  he  never  more  come  to  is  jn,. 
Ne  with  eheld,  ne  with  spere,  ne  with  other  gyn,  35 
«  To  help  of  Wyiide8ore[.] 

Eichard,  thah  thou  be  ever  &o. 

Sire  Simond  de  Montfort  hath  snore  bi  ye  'fot/ 
Hevede  he  nou  here  Sire  Hue  de  Bigot: 
AI  he  shulde  grante  here  twelfmoneth  scot,  40 

10  Shulde  he  never  more  with  bis  8ot  pot 

To  helpe  Wyndesore. 
Richard,  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
Tricthen  shalt  thou  never  more. 

Ver.  38.   top.  or  cop.        Ver.  40.   g'te  here.  MS,  i,  e,  grant 
15  their.    Vid,  Gloss, 

*#*  The  Seribs  op  Poems  given  in  this  volume  will 
shew  the  gradual  changes  of  the  English  Langtuzge  thrö* 
a  succession  o/*pivb  hündbed  years,  This  and  the  fore- 
going   {l.  following   corr.)   article   may   he   considered   as 

120  specimens  of  it  in  its  most  early  stafCj  almost  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  to  6e  Sazon.  Indeed  the  annäls  of  this  hingdom 
are  written  in  the  Saaon  language  almost  down  to  the  end 
of  K.  Stephen' s  reign-'  for  so  far  reaches  the  Saion 
Chronicle;    within   little  more  than  a  Century  of  the  date 

:25  of  this  poem.  b  s 

[II.  ON  6]  II. 

ON    THE    DEATH    OP    K.  EDWAED 

THE   FIEST. 

We  have   here   an   early  attempt  at  Elegy,     Edwakd  I. 

:»)  died  Jüly  7,  1307,  in  the  35/^  year  of  his  reign^  and  69th 
of  his  age.  This  poem  appears  to  have  been  composed  soon 
after  his  death.  Accarding  to  the  modes  of  thinMng  peou- 
liar  to  those  times,  the  tmriter  dweUs  more  upon  his  devotion, 
than  his  skill  in  government,  and  pays  less  attention  to  the 

jss  inartial  and  political  abüities  of  this  great  monarch,  in  which 
he  had  no  equälj  than  to  some  little  weaknesses  of  super stition^ 
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whi<^  he  had  in  common  tvith  all  his  cotemporaries,  The 
hing  had  in  fhe  decline  of  life  vowed  an  eapedition  to 
the  holy  land,  hut  finding  his  end  approach,  he  dedicated 
the  sum  of  32,0002.  to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  hody  of 
hnights  (140  say  historians,  80  says  our  poet,)  who  were  io  5 
carry  his  heart  with  them  into  Palestine.  This  dying  com- 
mand  of  the  hing  was  never  performed.  Our  poet,  with  the 
honest  prejtidices  of  an  EnglishmaUj  aitributes  this  failure 
io  tlie  advice  of  the  hing  of  France,  whose  daughter  Isabel 
cur  young  manarch  immediately  married.  But  the  truth  iSy  lo 
Edward  and  his  destructive  favourite  Piers  Qaveston  spent 
the  money  upon  their  pleasures.  —  Todothe  greater  honour 
to  the  memory  of  his  heroe,  our  poet  puts  his  eloge  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Pope;  with  the  same  poetic  licence,  as  amore 
modern  hard  would  have  introduced  Britannia,  or  the  Crenius  15 
of  Europe  pouring  forth  his  praises, 

This  antique  Elegy  is  eatracted  from  the  same  MS  volume, 
as  the  preceding  article;  is  fowndwith  the  same  peculiarities 
of  writing  and  orthography,  and  thö*  written  at  near  the 
distance  of  half  a  Century  contains  little  or  no  [varia-  7]  20 
Variation  of  idiom:  whereas  the  ncxt  foUowing  poefn  hy  Chau- 
cerj  which  was  probäbly  written  not  more  than  50  or  60  years 
after  this,  exhihits  aJmost  a  new  language.  This  seems  to 
countenance  the  opinion  of  some  antiqtmries  that  this  great 
poet  made  conäiderable  innovations  in  his  mother  tongue,  and  25 
introduced  many  terms,  and  new  modes  of  speech  from  other 
langtmges. 

Alle,  thath  beoth  of  huerte  trewe, 
'^     A  stounde  herkneth  to  my  song 
Of  duel,  tbat  Deth  bath  dibt  us  newe,  30 

That  maketb  me  syke,  ant  sorewe  among; 
5        Of  a  knybt,  tbat  wes  so  strong, 

Of  wbam  Grod  batb  don  ys  wille; 
Me-tbuncbetb  tbat  detb  batb  don  us  WTong, 

Tbat  be  so  sone  sball  ligge  stille.  35 

AI  Englond  abte  for  te  knowe 
10  Of  wbam  tbat  song  is,  tbat  y  synge; 

Of  Edward  kyng,  tbat  litb  so  lowe, 

Zent  al  tbis  world  is  nome  con  springe: 
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Trewest  mon  of  alle  thinge, 

Ant  in  werre  "war  ant  wys, 
For  him  we  ahte  onre  honden  wrynge,  15 

Of  Christendome  be  ber  the  prys. 

6  Byfore  that  oure  kyng  was  ded. 

He  spek  ase  mon  that  wes  in  care, 
''Clerkes,  knyhtes,  barons,  be  sayde, 

"Y  Charge  ou  by  onre  sware,  20  b  ^ 

[''That  8]  "That  ye  to  Engelonde  be  trewe. 
10  "Y  deze,  y  ne  may  lyven  na  more; 

"Helpeth  mi  sone,  ant  cronneth  him  newe, 
"For  he  is  nest  to  bnen  y-core. 

"Ich  biqueth  myn  herte  aryht,  25 

"That  hit  be  write  at  mi  devys, 
15  "Over  the  aee  that  Hue*  be  diht, 

"With  fonrscore  knyhtes  al  of  prys, 
"In  werre  that  buen  war  ant  wys, 

"Azein  the  hethene  for  te  fyhtCi  30 

"To  wynne  the  croiz  that  lowe  lys, 
20  "Myself  ycholde  zef  that  y  myhte." 

Kyng  of  Frannce,  thon  hevedest  'sinne,' 

That  thon  the  counsail  woldest  fonde, 
To  latte  the  wille  of  'Edward  kyng*  35 

To  wende  to  the  holy  londe: 
25  That  oure  kyng  hede  take  on  honde 

All  Engelond  to  zeme  ant  wysse, 
To  wenden  in  to  the  holy  londe 

To  wynnen  ns  heveriche  blisse.  40* 

The  messager  to  the  pope  com, 
90  And  seyde  that  onre  kyng  wes  ded: 

Ys  onne  hond  the  lettre  he  nom, 

Ywis  bis  herte  wes  fnl  gret: 
[The  9]  The  Pope  him  seif  the  lettre  redde,  45 

And  spec  a  word  of  gret  honour. 

♦  This  isprobäbJp  the  name  of  somepersofif  who  was  to  wreside 
over  this  business.  Ver.  33.  sunne.  MS.  Ver.  35.  kyng  Edwarde 
MS.     Ver.  43.  ys  is  probahly  a  eontraction  of  in  hys,  or  yn  bis». 
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"Alae!  he  seid,  is  Edward  ded? 
"Of  Christendome  he  her  the  flour." 

The  Pope  to  is  chaumbre  wende, 
50  For  dol  ne  mihte  he  speke  na  more; 

And  after  cardinals  he  sende,  5 

That  mache  couthen  of  Cristes  lore, 
Bothe  the  lasse,  ant  eke  the  more, 
Bed  hem  bothe  rede  ant  synge: 
55      Gret  deol  me  m^'hte  se  thore, 

Mony  mon  is  honde  wrynge.  lo 

The  Pope  of  Peyters  stod  at  is  masse 

With  ful  gret  solempnete, 

Ther  me  con  the  soule  blosse: 

60  "Kyng  Edward  hononred  thou  be: 

"6od  love  thi  sone  come  after  the,  15 

^'Bringe  to  ende  that  thou  hast  bygonne, 
"The  holy  crois  y-mad  of  tre, 

"So  fain  thou  woldest  hit  hav  y-wonne. 

65      "Jerusalem,  thou  hast  i-lore 

"The  flour  of  al  chivalrie  20 

"Now  kyng  Edward  liveth  na  more: 
I  ''Alas!  that  he  zet  shulde  deye! 

["He  10]  "He  wolde  ha  rered  up  ful  heyze 
70  "Oure  banners,  that  bueth  broht  to  grounde; 

"Wel!  longe  we  mowe  clepe  and  crie  25 

"Er  we  a  auch  kyng  han  y-founde." 

Nou  is  Edward  of  Camarvan 
King  of  Engelond  al  aplyht, 
75      God  lete  him  ner  be  worse  man 

Then  his  fader,  ne  lasse  of  myht,  so 

To  holden  is  pore  men  to  ryht. 

And  understonde  good  counsail, 
AI  Engelong  for  to  wysse  ant  dyht; 
80  Of  gode  knyhtes  darb  him  nout  fail. 

Thah  mi  tonge  wer^  mad  of  stel,  ss 

Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  bras, 

Ver,  55.  Me,  t.  0.  Mtn,  so  in  Bobert  of  Oloucester  passim. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Llteraturdenkm.    TL  lg 
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The  godness  myht  y  never  teile, 

That  with  kyng  Edward  was: 
Eyng,  as  tbou  art  cleped  conqueronr,  85 

In  nch  bataille  tbou  badest  prys; 
5  God  bringe  thi  soule  to  tbe  hononr, 

That  ever  wes,  ant  ever  ys*. 

*  Hefe  foUow  in  the  original  three  lines  morCf  whieh,  as  evidently 
spunous,  we  chuse  to  throw  to  the  bottom  of  the  Page,  viz. 

That  lasteth  ay  withouten  ende, 
10  Bidde  we  God,  ant  oure  Ledy  to  thilke  blisse 

Jesus  US  sende.     Amen. 


[III.  AN  11]  III. 

AN  OEIGINAL  BALLAD  BY  CHAUCEE. 

This  little  sonnet,   which    hath  escaped   all  the  editors  of 
16  Chaucer's  toorJcs,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  an 
ancient  MS  in  the  Fepysian  library,    that    contains  many 
ofher  poems  of  Us   venerable   author.      The  versification  is 
of  that  species,  which  the  French  call  Eondeaü,  very  natu- 
rälly  englished  hy  our   honest  cotmtrymen  Eound  0.     TÄo' 
20  so  early  adopted;  hy  them,  our  ancestors  had  not  the  lionour 
of  invenUng   it :    Chaucer  picked   it  up,    along   wUh   other 
better  things,   among   the  neighbouring  ncUions.     Ä  fondness 
for  laborhus  trifles   hath  aUvays   prevaUed  in  the  dawn  of 
literature.     The   ancient  Greek  poets  had  their  wings  and 
25  AXBs;    the  great  father  of  English  poesy  may   therefore  be 
pardoned  one  poor  solitary  ronbeau.  —  Dan  Geofrey  Chau- 
cer died  Oct.  25.  1400.  aged  72. 

I.     1. 

Y^^^E  *^o  6y^  will  sl©  ni6  sodenly, 
30  I  may  the  beaute  of  them  not  sustene, 

So  wendeth  it  thorowout  my  herte  kene. 

And  bnt  your  words  will  helen  bastely 
My  hertis  wound,  while  that  it  is  grene, 
85  Youre  two  eyn  will  sie  me  sodenly. 
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3. 


lipon  my  trouth  I  8ey  yow  feithfally, 
That  ye  ben  of  my  liffe  and  deth  tbe  qnene; 
For  with  my  deth  the  trouth  Bhal  be  sene. 
3  Youre  two  eyn  &c.  s 

[II.  1.  So  12]  U.    1. 

So  hatb  yonre  beante  fro  yonr  herte  cbased 
Pitee,  that  me  n'  availeth  not  to  pleyn; 
For  daunger  halt  yonr  mercy  in  bis  cheyne. 

2.  10 

Giltless  my  deth  thns  have  ye  purchased; 
I  sey  yow  soth,  me  nedeth  not  to  fayn: 
So  hath  your  beaute  fro  yonr  herte  cbased. 

3. 

Alas,  that  natnre  hatb  in  yow  compassed  15 

So  grete  beaute,  that  no  man  may  atteyn 
To  mercy,  though  he  sterve  for  the  peyn. 
So  hath  youre  beante  &c. 

III.     1. 

Syn  I  fro  love  escaped  am  so  fat,  ao 

I  nere  thinke  to  ben  in  bis  prison  lene; 
äjn  l  am  fre,  I  counte  hym  not  a  bene. 

2. 

He  may  answere,  and  sey  this  and  that, 

I  do  not  (I.  no  con*.)  fers,  I  speah  ryght  as  I  m6ne;a5 

^yn  I  fro  love  escaped  am  so  fat« 

3. 

Xove  hath  my  name  i-strike  out  of  bis  sclat, 
And  he  is  strike  out  of  my  bokes  clene: 
For  ever  mo*  this  is  non  other  mene.  9o 

Syn  I  fro  love  escaped  &c. 

*  Ther. 
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[IV.  THE  13]  IV. 

THE   TURNAMENT  OF  TOTTENHAM: 

"oRy    THE    WOOEING,    WINHINa,    AVD    WEDDiRa 
**OF    TiBBE,    THE    KbBY^B    DAUGHTEB   THEBE.'* 

6  It  (Joes  honour  to  the  good  sense  of  ihis  nation,  thaJt  while 
all  Europe  was  capHvated  tcUh  the  hewitching  charms  of 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  two  of  aur  writers  in  the  rttdest 
times  could  see  thro  the  false  glare  that  surrounded  them^ 
and  discaver  whatever    was   absurd  in  ihem  hofh.     Chaucer 

10  wrote  his  Bhyme  of  sir  Tropas  (l.  Sir  Thopas  corr.)  in 
ridicule  of  tJie  latter^  and  in  the  foUowing  poem  we  have  a 
humoroiis  burlesque  of  the  former.  Wifhout  preiending  to> 
decide,  whether  the  Institution  of  chivalry  was  tipon  the  whole 
useful  or  pernidous   in   the  rüde  ageSj   a  question   tliat  has 

IS  lately  employed  many  fine  pens*,   it  evidently  encouraged  a 
vlndictive  spirit,  and  gave  such  force  to  the  cttstom  of  dueUing, 
that  it  will  pröbäbly  never  he  worn  out,    ThiSy  together  toith 
the  fatal  consequences  which  often  attended  the  diversion  of 
tlie  Turnament,    was  sufficient  to  render  it  ohno^mous  to  the 

20  graver  paart  of  manJdnd,  Accordingly  the  Church  earltf 
denounced  its  censures  against  itt  and  the  State  was  often 
prevailed  on  to  attempt  its  suppression,  But  fashion  and 
opinion  are  superior  to  authority;  and  the  proclamatmis 
against  Tilting  were  as  little  regarded  in  those  timbs,  as  tJte 

26  laws  against  DueUing  are  in  these.  This  did  not  escape  the 
discemment  of  our  poet,  who  easüy  perceived  that  inveterate 
opinions  must  he  attacJced  hy  other  weaponSj  than  proclama- 
tions  and  censures;  he  accordingly  made  use  of  the  keen  one 
of  EiDicuLE.    Wi^  this   view  he  hos  here  iniroducedj  with 

30  admirdble  humouTy  a  parcd  of  clownSf  imitating  aü  the  so- 
lemnities  of  the  Tournay.  Here  we  have  the  [regütar  14} 
regulär  challenge  —  the  appointed  day  —  the  lady  for  the 
prize  —  the  formal  preparations  —  the  display  of  armour  — 
the  scutcJieons   and  devices  —  the   oaths  taken  on  entering 

26  the  lists  —  the   various  accidents  of  the  encounter  —  the 

*  See  [Mr.  Hurd's]  Letters  on  Chivalry,  8vo.  1762.  Memoire» 
de  la  Chevalerie  par  M.  de  la  Cume  de  s.  {l,  des)  Palais,  1759.. 
2  lom.  12ino.  &c. 
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^ktor  Uading  off  the  prize^ — and,  the  magnificent  feasting, 
—  with  all  the  other  sclemn  fopperiesj  (hat  asually 
€Utended  the  exercise  of  the  harriers.  And  how  acutely  the 
sharpness  of  the  aul^or^s  humour  must  have  been  feit  in 
ihose  days,  we  may  learn,  from  what  we  can  perceive  of  the  5 
Jceenness  now,  when  time  hos  so  much  blunted  the  edge  of 
his  ridicule, 

The  Turnahent  of  Tottehham  was  puhlisVd  from  an 
4incient  MS,  in  1631  4^o,  hy  the  rev.  Wilhelm  Bedwelh 
^ector  of  Tottenham,  and  one  of  the  translatars  of  the  Bihle:  lo 
he  teils  US  it  was  written  hy  one  Gilbert  IHlUngton, 
ihought  to  have  been  some  time  parson  of  the  same  parish, 
<md  author  of  another  treatise  intitled  Passio  Domini  Jesu 
Christi.  Bedwelly  who  was  emmently  skilled  in  the  oriental 
languageSf  appears  to  have  been  but  little  conversant  with  the  is 
cncient  writers  in  his  own:  and  he  so  little  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  poem  he  was  Publishing  that  he  contends  for 
its  being  a  serious  narrative  of  a  real  event,  and  thinks  it 
tnust  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Edward  HI, 
because  Turnaments  were  prohibUed  in  that  reign,  ^^I  do  20 
^^verily  beleeve,  says  he,  that  this  Turnament  was  acted  he- 
^^fore  this  proclamation  of  K.  Edward.  For  how  durst  any 
^^to  attetnpt  to  do  that,  although  in  sport,  which  was  so 
*^straighili/  forbidden,  both  hy  the  civilt  and  ecclesiasticall 
^^potver?  For  although  they  fought  not  with  lances,  yet  as  25 
*^our  authour  sayth,  ^*It  was  no  chüdrens  game,^*  And  what 
^^would  Jiave  become  of  him,  fhinke  you,  which  should  have 
*^slayne  another  in  this  manner  of  jeasting?  Would  he  not, 
*Hrow  you,   have  been    hang^d  fos   it  in  barnebt?  tea, 

AND  HAYB    BBNB    BUBIED    LIKB    A    OOOOB?"       It     iS     hOWeVer    80 

toell  hnown  iluxt  Turnaments  were  tn  use  down  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

Withotit  pretending  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  Poem, 
the  ohsoleieness  of  the  style  shews  it  to  he  very  ancient:  It 
will  appear  from  the  sameness  of  orthography  in  the  äbove  ss 
extract  [that  15]  thatBedweU  hos  generaUy  reduced  that  of 
^  tJie  poem  to  the  Standard  ofhis  own  times;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this  innovation,  the  phraseology  and  idiom  shew  it  to  be 
cf  an  early  date.  The  poem  had  in  other  respects  suffered 
by  tlie  ignorance  of  transcrtbers^  and  therefore  a  few  aitempts  40 
are  here  made  to  restore  the  text,  by  amending  some  corrup- 
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tumsj  and  remaving  some  redundaneies;  hut  lest  this  freedom 
shouid  ineur  censure^  the  formier  teadings  are  retained  in 
ihe  margin.  Ä  farther  liberiy  is  also  fakenj  what  is  here 
given  for  the  concluding  line  of  each  slanza^  slood  in  the 
5  farmer  edition  divided  as  iwo:  e.  g. 

^^Of  them  that  were  doughty^ 
^^Änd  hardy  indeed:" 

hut  they  seemed  mast  naiuräüy  to  run  into  one,   and  the 
freguent  negleet  of  rhime   in  the  former  of  tliem  seemed  to 
10  prove  that  the  author  mtended  no  such  division. 


0= 


|F  all  'the'  kene  eonqueroors  to  carpe  is  onr  kinde; 
Of  feil  fighting  folke  'a*  ferly  we  finde ; 
The  Tomament  of  Tottenham  have  I  in  minde; 
It  were  hanne  such  hardinesse  were    holden  behinde» 
15  In  story  as  we  reade,  5 

Of  Hawkin,  of  Harry, 
Of  Timkin,  of  Terry, 
Of  them  that  were  donghty,  and  hardy  in  deed. 

It  befell  in  Tottenham  on  a  deare  day, 
ao  There  was  made  a  shurting  by  the  highway:  10 

Thither  come  all  the  men  of  that  countray 
Of  Hisselton,  of  High-gate,  and  of  Hakenay. 
[And  16]  And  all  the  sweete  swinkers: 
There  hopped  Hawkin, 
25  There  daunced  Dawkin,  IS 

There  trumped  Timkin,  and  were  trne  drinkers. 

^When'  the  day  was  gone,  and  eve-song  past, 
That  they  shonld  recken  their  skot,  and  their  oonnts  cast^ 
Perkin  the  potter  into  the  presse  past, 
30  And  sayd,  Bandill  the  reve,  a  daughter  thon  hast,  20 

Tibbe  thy  deare, 

Therefore  faine  weet  would  I, 
Whethcr  these  fellowes  or  I, 
Or  wich  of  all  this  batchelery 
35  Were  the  best  worthy  to  wed  her  bis  fere.  25 

Ver.  1.  these.  P.  0.    Ver.  2.  *a'  not  in  P.  C.    Ver,  8.  indeed.  P.  C. 
Ver.  17.  Till.  P.  C.     Ver.  25.  in  bis  fere.  P.  C. 
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Upstart  tbe  gadlings  with  their  lang  staves, 
And  sayd,  Eandill  the  reve,  lo!  the  ladde  raves, 
How  proudly  among  ns  thy  daughter  he  craves, 
And  we  are  richer  men  then  he,  and  more  good  haves, 
30  Of  cattel,  and  of  corne.  6 

*Then  sayd  Perkin,  I  have  hight 

'To  Tibbe  in  my  right 
'To  be  ready  to  fight,  and  thoughe  it  were  to  mome. 

[Then  17]  Then  sayd  Randill  the  refe,  *Ever'  be  he  waryd 
35      That  about  this  carping  lenger  would  be  taryd;  lo 

I  would  not  my  daughter  that  she  were  miskaryd, 
But  at  her  moet  worship  I  would  she  were  maryd, 
For  the  tumament  shall  beginne 
This  day  seav'n-night, 
40  With  a  flayle  for  to  fight.  15 

And  he,  that  is  most  of  might,  shall  brok  her  with  winne. 

He  that  bear'th  iim  best  in  the  tumament,    . 
Shall  be  graunted  the  gree,  by  the  common  assent, 
For  to  winne  my  daughter  with  doughtinesse  of  dent, 
45       And  Copple  my  brood-hen,  that  was  brought  out  of  Kent,  20 
And  my  dunned  cow: 

For'no  spence  will  I  spare; 
For  no  cattell  will  I  care; 
He  shall  have  my  gray  mare,  and  my  spotted  sow. 

50      There  was  many  a  bold  lad  their  bodyes  to  bede;       25 
Then  they  take  their  leave,    and  hamward  they  hede, 
And  all  the  weeke  after  they  gayed  her  wede, 
Till  it  come  to  the  day,  that  they  should  do  their  dede: 
They  armed  them  in  mattes; 


* 


The  latter    part  of  this    stanza   seemed    ewbarassed  and 
redundant,   we  have  there fore  ventured  to  contract  it.  It  stood  thus; 

Then  sayd  Perkin,  to  Tibbe  I  have  hight 
That  I  will  bee  alwaies  ready  in  my  right, 
With  a  flayle  for  to  fight 
This  day  seaven-night,  and  thought  it  were  to  morne. 

The  two  last  lines  seem  in  part  to  be  horrowed  from  the  foUowing 
stama,  where  they  come  in  more  properly. 

Ver.  34.  Every.  P.  C.     Ver,  52.  her,  ».  e.  their.  So  also  V.  182. 
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They  set  on  their  nowlls  55 

Good  blacke  bowlls, 
To  keep  their  powUs  from  battering  of  battes. 

VOL 

[They  18]  They  sewed  hem  in  sheepskinnes,  for  they  should  not  jj  q 
5  Andeveryilkeofhemablaokhatte,in8teadofacre8t,[bre8t; 

A  basket  or  panyer  before  on  their  brest,  60 

And  a  flayle  in  their  hande,  for  to  fight  prest, 
Forthe  con  they  fare. 

There  was  kid  mickle  force, 
10  Who  should  best  fend  bis  corse; 

He,  that  had  no  good  horse,  borrowed  him  a  mare.  65 

Sich  another  clothing  have  I  not  seene  oft, 
When  all  the  great  Company  riding  to  the  croft, 
Tibbe  on  a  gray-mare  was  sette  np  on-loft, 
15  üpon  a  sacke-fuU  of  senvy,  for  she  should  sit  soft, 

And  led  tili  the  gappe:  70 

Forther  would  she  not  than, 
For  the  love  of  no  man, 
Till  Copple  her  brood-hen  wer  brought  into  her  läppe. 

20  A  gay  girdle  Tibbe  had  borrowed  for  the  nonce; 

And  a  garland  on  her  head  füll  of  ruell  bonos;      75 
And  a  brouch  on  her  brest  füll  of  sapphyre  stones, 
The  holyroode  tokening  was  written  for  the  nonce ; 
For  no  spendings  'they  had  spar'd' : 
25  When  joUy  Jenkin  wist  her  thare. 

He  gurd  so  fast  his  gray  mare,  80 

That  she  let  a  fowkin  fare  at  the  rere-ward. 

[I  make  19]  Imake  avowe,  quoth  *he,  my  capul'is  comenof  kinde; 
I  shall  fall  five  in  the  field,  and  I  my  flaile  finde. 
30  I  make  a  vowe,  quoth  Hudde,  I  shall  not  leve  behinde ; 

May  I  meet  with  lyard  or  bayard  the  blinde,  85 

Ver*  59.  ilken.  P.  C,  "Ter.  65.  Marcs  were  never  used  in 
Ghivalry:  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  knight  toride  any  thing 
but  a  Stallion,   F.  Memoires  de  la  Chevalerie, 

Ver,  67.  perhaps,  rid  into.    Ver,  78.  would  they  spare.  P.  C 

Ver.  82.  Originally  it  stood  thus, 
1  make  a  vowe,  quoth  Tibbe,   copple  is  comen  of  kinde; 

but  OS  this  evidently  hos  no   connection  with  the  lines  that(,) 
followly]  the  Editor  proposes  the  above  emendations. 
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I  wote  I  shall  them  grieve. 

I  make  a  vowe,  qnoth  Hawkin, 
May  I  meete  with  Dawkin, 
For  all  liis  rieh  kin,  bis  flaue  I  shall  him  reve. 

90      I  make  a  vow,  quoth  Gregge,  Tibbe  thou  shall  see    5 
Which  of  all  the  bachelery  graunted  is  the  gree: 
I  shall  skomfit  hem  all,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
In  what  place  that  I  come,  they  shall  have  doubt  of  mee ; 
For  I  am  armd  at  the  fall: 
95  In  my  armes  I  beare  wele  10 

A  dongh-troagh,  and  a  pele, 
A  saddle  without  a  pannele,  with  a  fleece  of  wooll. 

Now  go  downe,  quothDadman,  and  beare  me  bet  about, 
I  make  a  vow,  they  shall  abye  that  I  finde  oat, 
100    Have  I  twice  or  thrioe  ridden  thorough  the  rout,         15 
In  what  place  that  I  come,  of  me  they  shall  ha  doubt, 
Mine  armes  bene  so  clere; 

I  beare  a  riddle  and  a  rake, 
Powder'd  with  the  brenning  drake, 
105    And  three  cantles  of  a  cake,  in  ilka  comere.  ao 

0  2  [Imake  20]  I  make a vowe,  quoth  Tirry,  and  s weare  by  my  crede, 

Saw  thou  never  young  boy  forther  bis  body  bede; 

For  when  they  flght  fastest,  and  most  are  in  drede, 

I  shall  take  Tib  by  the  band,  and  away  her  lede: 

110  Then  bin  mine  armes  best;  25 

I  beare  a  pilch  of  ermin, 
Powderd  with  a  cats  skinne, 
The  cheefe  is  of  perchmine,  that  stond'th  on  the  crest. 

I  make  a  vow,  quoth  Dudman,  and  sweare  by  the  stra, 
115    While  I  am  most  merry,  thou  gettst  her  not  swa;        80 
For  she  is  well  shapen,  as  light  as  a  rae, 
There  is  no  capuU  in  this  mile  before  her  will  ga: 
Shee  will  me  not  beguile; 
I  dare  soothly  say, 
120  Shee  will  be  a  monday  35 

Fro  Hisselton  to  Hacknay,  nought  other  hälfe  mile. 

Ter.  98.  Perhaps  «Ishair  go  downe.     Ter.  113.  pechmineP.C. 
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I  make  a  vow,  qnoth  Perkin,  tboa  earpst  of  cold  rost; 
I  will  wirke  wislier  witbont  any  boast; 
Five  of  the  best  capolls,  tbat  are  in  tbis  bost, 
I  will  bem  lead  away  by  anotber  coet;  125 

5  And  tben  laagb  Tibbe, 

Wi*  loo,  boycs,  bcrc  is  bcc, 

Tbat  will  figbt  and  not  flee, 
For  I  am  in  mj  jollity;  loo  foortb,  Tibbe. 

[Wben  21]  Wben  tbeybad  tbeir  oatbea  made,  fortb  can  tbey'be'  130 
10  Witb  flaues,  and  bamisse,  and  tmmps  made  of  tre: 

Tbere  were  all  tbe  bacbelers  of  tbat  coontre; 
Tbey  were  digbt  in  aray,  as  tbemselves  wonld  bee: 
Tbeir  bann  er  was  fall  brigbt, 

Of  an  old  rotten  feil,  135 

15  Tbe  ebeefe  was  a  plowmell, 

Andtbesbadow  of  abeU,  qnartered  witb  tbe  moone-ligbt. 

I  wot  it  was  no  cbildrens  game,  wben  tbey  togitber  mette> 
Wben  ilka  freke  in  tbe  field  on  bis  fellow  bette, 
Andlayd  on  stifly,  for  nothing  would  tbey  lette,     140 
90  And  fougbt  ferly  fast,  tili  'tbeire*  borses  swette; 

And  few  wordes  were  spoken: 

Tbere  were  flaues  all  to  slatterd 
Tbere  were  sbields  all  to  clatterd, 
Bowles  and  disbes  all  to  batterd,  and  many  beads  broken. 

25  Tbere  was  clenking  of  cart-saddles,  and  clatteringof  Cannes,  146 

Of  feil  frekes  in  tbe  field,  broken  were  tbeir  fannes; 

Of  some  were  tbe  beads  broken,  of  some  tbe  braine-pannes, 

And  evill  were  tbey  besene,  ere  tbey  went  tbance, 

Witb  swipping  of  s wippeis:  150 

80  Tbe  ladds  were  so  weary  for  fougbt, 

Tbat  tbey  migbt  figbt  no  more  on-loft, 
Batcreepedabontintbecroft,  as  tbey  were  crookedcripples.  c  3 

[Ferkln  33]  Ferkin  was  so  weary,  tbat  be  begänne  to  lowte, 
Help,  Hudde,  I  am  dead  in  tbis  ilk  rowte:  155 

36  An  borse  for  forty  pennys,  a  good  and  a  stowte; 

Tbat  I  may  ligbtly  come  of  mine  owne  owte; 

Ver.  127.  We  loo.  P.  C.     Ver.  130.  te.  P.  C\     Ver.  141.  tbere. 
P.  C.     Ver,  145.  beads  tbere  were. 
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For  so  cost  will  I  spare. 

He  starte  np  ad  a  snaile, 
160  And  hent  a  capuU  by  the  taile, 

And  ranght  of  Daukin  bis  flayle,  and  wanne  bim  a  mare. 

Ferkin  wan  ßve,  and  Hudde  wan  twa:  S' 

Glad  and  blitbe  tbey  were,  that  tbey  *bad'  done  sa: 
Tbey  would  bave  tbem  toTibbe,  and  present  ber  witb  tba: 
165    Tbe  capnls  were  so  weary,  tbat  tbey  migbt  not  ga, 
But  still  can  tbey  'stonde'. 

Alas!  qnotb  Hudde,  my  joy  I  leese  k» 

Mee  bad  lever  tben  a  stone  of  cbeese, 
Tbat  deare  Tibbe  bad  all  tbese,  and  wist  it  were  my  sonde. 

170    Perkin  tnmed  bim  about  in  tbe  ilk  tbrong, 
He  fougbt  fresbly,  for  be  bad  rest  bim  long; 
He  was  wäre  of  Tirry  take  Tibbe  by  tbe  bond,  15. 

And  would  bave  led  ber  away  witb  a  love-song; 
And  Perkin  after  ran, 
175  And  off  bis  eapull  be  bim  drowe, 

And  gave  bim  of  bis  flayle  inowe; 
Tben  te,  be !  qnotb  Tibbe,  and  lowe,  ye  area  dougbty  man.  20 

[Tbus23]Tbus  tbey  tugged,  and  tbey  rugged,till  it  was  nigh  nigbt : 
All  tbe  wives  of  Tottenbam  come  to   see  tbat  sigbt; 
180    To  fetcbbomtbeirbusbands,  tbat  were  tbem  trougbpligbt, 
Witb  wispes  and  kixes,  tbat  was  a  rieb  sigbt; 

Her  busbands  bome  to  fetcb.  21^ 

And  some  tbey  bad  in  armes, 
Tbat  were  feeble  wretcbes, 
185    And  some  on  wbeel-barrowes,  and  some  on  critcbes. 

Tbey  gatberd  Perkin  about  on  every  side, 
And  grant  bim  tbere  tbe  gree,  tbe  more  was  bis  pride :  30 
Tib  and  bee,  witb  great  mirtb,  bameward  can  ride, 
And  were  all  nigbt  togitber,  tili  tbe  morrow  tide; 
190  And  to  cburcb  tbey  went: 

So  well  bis  needs  be  bas  sped, 
Tbat  deare  Tibbe  be  sball  wed;  d& 

Tbe  cheefementbat  ber  bitber  lead,  were  of  tbe  tumament. 

Ver,  164.  would  not  bave.  P.  C.     Ver.  166.  stand.  P.  C. 
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To  the  rieh  feast  come  many  for  the  nonce: 
Some  come  hop-halte,  and  some  tripping  tMther  on 

the  stones;     195 

Some  with  a  stafPe  in  his  hand,  and  some  two  at  once; 

s  Of  some  were  the  heads  broken;  of  some  the  shoolderbones: 

With  sorrow  come  they  thither: 

Wo  was  Hawkin;  wo  was  Harry: 
Wo  was  Tymkin;  wo  was  Tirry;         200 
And  so  was  all  the  Company,  but  yet  they  come  togither.  c  4 

10  [At  24]  At  that  feast  were  they  served  in  rieh  aray ; 

Every  &ye  and  five  had  a  ookeney; 
And  so  they  sat  in  joUity  all  the  long  day: 
Tibbe  at  night,  I  trowe,  had  a  simple  aray;         205 
Mickle  mirth  was  them  among: 
16  In  every  corner  of  the  house 

Was  melody  delicious, 
For  to  hear  precious  of  six  mens  song. 

V. 
FOK  THE  VICTOEY  AT  AGINCOURT. 

20  That  our  piain  and  martial  ancestors  coüld  wield  their 
swords  much  heiter  than  their  pens  will  appear  from  the  foh 
lowing  hoTnely  Wiymes,  which  were  drawn  up  hy  sonie  poet 
laureat  of  those  days  to  celehrate  the  immortal  victory  gained 
at  Ägincourty  Oct,  26,  1415.     This  song  or   hymn  is  given 

25  meerly  as  a  curiosUy^  and  is  printed  from  a  MS  copy  in 
ihe  Pepys  collection,  vol.  I.  folio,  It  is  there  accompanied 
mth  the  musical  notes,  which  are  cqpied  in  a  smäll  plate  at 
ihe  4nd  of  this  volvme. 

Beo  gratias  Angliu  redde  pro  vicforia! 

^^  AWRE  kynge  went  forth  to  Normandy, 

^  With  grace  and  myzt  of  chivalry; 
The  Grod  for  him  wrouzt  marvelously, 
Wherfore  Englonde  may  calle,  and  cry  5  ■ 

Beo  gratias: 

«5  Beo  gratias  Anglia  redde  pro  victoria. 

[He  25]  He  sette  a  sege,  the  sothe  for  to  say, 
To  Harfla  tonne  with  ryal  aray; 
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10      That  tonne  he  wan,  and  made  a  fray, 
That  Frannoe  shall  rywe  tyl  domes  'day. 

Beo  gratias^  Sc. 

TLen  went  owre  kynge,  witli  alle  hls  oste, 
Thorowe  Fraunce  for  all  the  Frenshe  boste; 
15      He  spared  no  drede  (?.  *for'  drede  corr»)  of  leste, 
Tyl  £e  come  to  Aginconrt  coste.  [ne  most, 

JDeo  gratias,  Sc, 


20 


Than  for  sothe  that  knyzt  comely 
In  Aginconrt  feld  he  fanzt  manly, 
Thorow  graoe  of  God  most  myzty 
He  had  bothe  the  felde,  and  the  victory. 


10 


JDeo  gratias,  (&c. 

Ther  dukys,  and  erlys,  lorde  and  barone^ 
Were  take,  and  slayne,  and  that  wel  sone,  15 

25      And  fiome  were  ledde  in  to  Lundone 

With  joye,  and  merthe,  and  grete  renone. 

Beo  gratias^  <&c, 

Now  gracious  God  he  save  owre  kynge, 
His  peple,  and  all  bis  wel  wyllynge,  2(> 

30      Gef  him  gode  lyfe,  and  gode  endynge, 
That  we  with  merth  mowe  savely  synge, 

JDeo  gratias: 
Beo  gratias  Änglia  redde  pro  victoria. 

[26]  VI.  25 

THE  NOT-BROWNE  MAYD. 

The  sentimental  heauties  of  this  ancient  ballad  have  al- 
ways  recommended  it  to  Beaders  vf  taste,  notwUhstanding 
the  rust  of  antiquUyj  ivhich  obscures  the  style  and  ezpression. 
Indeed  if  it  had  no  other  merit^  than  the  having  afforded  so 
the  ground-ivork  to  JPriar^s  Henbt  amd  Emma,  this  ought  to 
preserve  it  from  obUmm.  That  we  are  able  to  give  it  in,  a 
more  correct  manner,  than  almost  any  otJier  Poem  in  tl^se 
volumes,  is  owing  to  the  great  care  and  eaactness  of  the 
accurate  Editor  of  the  Fboluszokb  8vo.  1760;  who  has  ss^ 
for  med  the  teat  from  two  cqpies  found  in  two  di/ferent  -  edi- 
iiofis  of  Arnolde's  ChronicU,  a  hook  supposed   to  he   first 
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printed  dbout  1521.  From  ihe  correci  eopy  in  the  Prölusions 
ihe  foUowing  is  prinled,  ^mth  a  few  additioncU  improvements 
gatJiered  from  anotJier  edition  of  Arnolde' s  book*  preserved 
in  the  public  Library  at  Cambridge.  All  the  various  reading\s] 

«  of  this  Gopy  tvül  be  found  here,  either  received  into  the  text, 
or  nofed  in  the  margin.  The  references  to  the  Prölusions 
will  shew  where  they  occur.  It  does  honour  to  the  criticcd 
sagacify  of  that  gentleman^  that  almost  all  his  conjeciural 
readings,  are  found  to  be  the  established  ones  ofthis  edition. 

10  In  our  ancient  folio  MS.  described  in  the  preface  is  a  very 

corrupt  and  defective  eopy  of  this  ballad,  which  yet  afforded 

n  great    improvement   in  one   line  that  toül  be  found  in  its 

due  place. 

It  has  been  a  much  easier  task  to  settle  the  tea^t  of  this 

16  poemy  than  to  ascertain  its  date.  Mat.  Prior  pvblished  it  in 
the  folio  edition  of  his  poems,  1718,  as  then  ^300  years  öld.^ 
In  maJcing  this  decision  he  was  probably  guided  by  the 
learned  Wanley,  whose  judgment  in  matters  of  this  nature 
was   most  consummate.    For   that   whatever   related  to  the 

:2o  reprinting  of  this  old  piece  was  referred  to  Wanley,  appears 
from  two  letters  [of  27]  of  Priores,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  [Harl  MS8.  No.  3777.]  The  Editor  of  the  Prölusions 
ihinks  it  cannot  be  older  than  the  year  1500,  because  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  taleofTn^  Sbbjbant  (f;c.  which  was  written 

-SS  aboid  that  time,  there  appears  a  sameness  of  rhythmus  and 
orihography,  and  a  very  near  affinity  of  words  and  phrases 
toifh  fhose  of  this  bailad,  But  this  reasoning  is  not  con- 
clusive;  for  if  Sir  Thomas  More  made  this  baUad  his  modelj 
OS  is  very  likely^  tlmt  will  account  for  the  sameness  of  measure^ 

«0  and  in  some  respect  for  that  of  words  and  phrases,  even 
tho'  this  had  been  written  long  before:  and  as  for  the  orthO' 
graphy  it  is  well  known  that  the  old  Printers  redtteed  that 
of  most  books  to  the  Standard  of  their  own  times.  Indeed 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  an  antiquarian  like  Arnolde  would 

:S5  have  imerted  it  among  his  historicai  CoUectionSf  if  it  had 
been  then  a  modern  piece;  at  least  he  would  have  been  apt 
to  have  named  its  author.  But  to  shew  how  little  can  be  in- 
ferred  from  a  resemblance  of  rhythmus  or  style,  the  editor 

*  This  (which  a  learned  friend  sapposes  to  be  the  first  Edition) 
40  is  in  folio:    the  folios  are  numbered  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf : 
the  Song  begins  at  folio  75. 
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of  these  volumes  Jms  in  his  ancient  folio  MS.  a  poem  an  ihe 

Victory  of  Flodden-field,  written  in  the  same  numbers,  with 

ihe  same  allÜerationSy  and  in  ortliograph^j  phraseology  and 

style  nearly  resembling  the  YisUms  of  Pierce  Plotimum,  which 

are  yet  Jcnown  to  have  been  composed  above  160  yearsbefore  s 

that  baitle.   Äs  this  poem  is  a  great  curiosity,  we  skall  give 

a  feto  of  the  introdudory  lineSj 

^Grant  gracious  God,  grant  me  this  time, 

*^That  I  may  'sag,  or  I  cease,  thy  sehen  to  please ; 

^And  Mary  his  mother,  that  mdketh  this  world;  lo 

"And  aU  the  seemlie  saints^  that  sitten  in  heavefi; 

^I  will  carpe  of  kinps,  that  conquered  füll  wide, 

^That  dwelled  in  thts  land,  that  was  alyes  noble; 

^Henry  the  seventh,  that  soveraigne  lordy  i&c. 

With  regard  to  the  dafe  of  the  following  bällad  we  have  i5 
täken  a  middle  course,  neither  placed  it  so  high  as  Wanley 
and  Prior,  nor  quite  so  low  as  the  editor  of  the  Prolusions: 
we  shoüld  have  föllowed  the  latfer  in  dividing  every  other 
line  into  two,  but  that  the  whöle  tvould  then  have  iahen  up 
more  room,  than  could  be  allowed  it  in  this  volume.  ao 

£BE  28]  TiE  it  ryght,  or  wrong,  these  men  among 
"^     On  women  do  complayne; 
Affyrmynge  thist  liow  that  it  is 
A  labour  spent  in  vayne, 
5      To  love  them  wele;  for  never  a  dele  25 

They  love  a  man  agayne: 
For  late  a  man  do  what  he  can, 

Theyr  favour  to  attayne 
Tet,  yf  a  newe  do  them  persae, 
10  Theyr  fyrst  true  lover  than  30 

Laboureth  for  noaght;  for  from  her  thonght 
He  is  a  hanyshed  man. 

I  say  nat,  nay,  bnt  that  all  day 

It  is  bothe  writ  and  sayd 
15      That  womans  fayth  is,  as  who  sayth,  85 

All  utterly  decayd: 
But,  neverthelesse,  ryght  good  wytn^sse 

In  this  case  myght  be  layd, 

Ver,  2.  Woman.  Prolusions.     Ver,  11.  her,  *.  e.  their. 
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Tbat  thej  love  tme.  And  contmoe: 

Beeorde  the  not-browne  majde ;  20 

Whicb,  when  her  lore  eame,  her  to  prove, 

To  ber  to  make  bis  mone, 
9  Wolde  nat  depart;  for  in  ber  bart 

8be  loved  bot  bym  alone. 

[Tban  29]  Tban  betwayne  na  late  na  dyacua  25 

Wbat  waa  all  the  manere 
Betwayne  tbem  two:  we  wyll  alao 
10  Teil  all  tbe  payne,  and  fere, 

Tbat  sbe  waa  in.     Xowe  I  b^yn. 

So  tbat  je  me  answere;  20 

Wberefore,  all  ye,  tbat  present  be 

I  pray  you,  gyve  an  ere. 
15  '^I  am  tbe  knygbt;  I  come  by  nygbt, 

As  Beeret  aa  I  can; 
Sayinge,  Alaa!  tbns  standetb  tbe  case,  35 

I  am  a  banysbed  man. 


S 


HE. 


And  I  your  wyll  for  to  falfyU 
20  In  tbia  wyll  nat  refnse; 

Tmstying  to  sbewe,  in  word^  fewe, 

Tbat  men  bave  an  yll  use  4D 

(To  tbeyr  own  sbame)  women  to  blame. 
And  causelesse  tbem  accuse: 
26  Tberfore  to  you  I  answere  nowe, 

All  women  to  excuse,  — 
Myne  owne  bart  dere,  witb  you  wbat  obere?         45 

I  pray  you,  teil  anone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
ao  I  love  but  you  alone.  ^ 

[Hb.  30]  He. 

It  standetb  so ;  a  dede  is  do 

Wberof  grete  barme  sball  growe:  50 

My  destiny   is  for  to  dy 
86  A  shamefull  detb,  I  trowe; 

Or  elles  to  flee:  tbe  one  must  be; 

Nene  otber  way  I  knowe, 
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55      But  to  whithdrawe  as  an  oatlawe, 
And  take  me  to  my  bowe. 
Wherfore,  adue,  my  owne  hart  true! 

Xone  otlier  rede  I  can; 
For  I  mnst  to  the  grene  wode  go,  s 

60  Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Shb. 

0  lorde,  wtat  is  tliis  worldys  blysse, 
That  cbanngeth  as  the  mone! 

My  somers  day  in  lusty  may  lo 

Is  derked  before  the  none. 
65      I  herc  you  say,  farewell;  Nay,  nay, 

We  d^part  nat  so  sone: 
Why  say  ye  so?  wheder  wyll  ye  go? 

Alas!  what  have  ye  done?  15 

All  my  welfiLre  to  sorowe  and  care 
70  Sholde  channge,  yf  ye  were  gone; 

For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  bnt  yoa  alone. 

[Hb.  31]  Hb.  20 

1  can  beleve,  it  shall  you  greve, 
And  somwhat  you  dystrayne: 

75      But,  aftyrwarde,  your  paynes  harde 
Within  a  day  or  twayne 
Shall  sone  aslake;  and  ye  shall  take  25 

Comfort  to  you  agayne. 
"Why  sholde  ye  ought?  for,  to  make  thought, 
80  Your  labour  were  in  vayne. 

And  thus  I  do;  and  pray  you  to, 

As  hartely,  as  I  can;  so 

For  I  must  to  the  grene  wode  go, 
Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Shb. 

85      "Sow,  syth  that  ye  have  shewed  to  me 

The  secret  of  your  mynde,  ss 

I  shall  be  playne  to  you  agayne, 
Lyke  as  ye  shall  me  fynde: 

Ver.  63.  The  somers.  Froh 

Engl«  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.  VI.  19 
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Sytli  it  iB  80,  tbat  je  wyll  go, 

I  wolle  not  leve  bebynde;  90 

Sball  never  be  sayd,  tbe  not-browne  mayd 

Was  to  ber  love  unkTiide: 
5  Make  yon  redy,  for  so  am  I, 

Alltbongb  it  were  anone; 
For,  in  my  mjnde,  of  all  mankynde  95 

I  loye  bat  yon  alone. 

[He.  32]  Hb. 

10  Yet  I  yon  rede  to  take  good  bede 

Wbat  men  wyll  tbynke,  and  8ay: 
Of  yonge,  and  olde  it  sball  be  tolde, 

Tbat  ye  be  gone  away;  iOO 

Your  wanton  wyll  for  to  falfill, 
15  In  grene  wode  yon   {Z.  you)  to  play; 

And  tbat  ye  mygbt  from  yonr  delygbt 

No  lenger  make  delay: 
Batber  tban  ye  sbolde  tbns  for  me  105 

Be  called  an  yll  woman, 
ao  Yet  wolde  I  to  tbe  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banisbed  man. 

Shs« 

Tbongb  it  be  songe  of  old  and  yonge, 

Tbat  I  sbolde  be  to  blame,  110 

26  Tbeyrs  be  tbe  cbarge,  tbat  speke  so  large 

In  burtynge  of  my  name: 
For  I  wyll  prove,  tbat  faytbfnlle  love 

It  is  devoyd  of  sbame; 
In  yonr  dystresse,  and  bevynesse,  115 

80  To  part  witb  yon,  tbe  same; 

And  snre  all  tbo,  tbat  do  not  so, 

Tme  lovers  are  tbey  none: 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  bnt  you  alone.  120 

35   [Hb.  33]  He. 

I  connceyle  yon,  remember  bowe 
It  is  no  maydens  lawe, 
Ver.  91.   Sball  it  never.    Prol        Ver.  94.   Although.  Prol 
Ver.  117.  To  sbewe  all.  Prol 
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Nothynge  to  dout,  but  to  renne  out 

To  wode  with  an  outläwe: 
125    For  ye  must  there  in  your  band  bere 

A  bowc,  redy  to  drawe; 
And,  as  a  tbefe,  thus  must  you  lyve,  5 

Ever  in  drede  and  awe; 
Wberby  to  you  grete  banne  mygbt  growe: 
130        Yet  bad  I  lever  than, 

Tbat  I  bad  to  tbe  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banysbed  man.  lo 


S 


HE. 


I  tbinke  nat,  nay,  but  as  ye  say, 
It  is  no  maydens  lore: 
135    But  love  may  make  me,  for  your  sake, 

As  I  bave  sayd  before  15 

To  come  on  fote,  to  bunt,  and  sbote 

To  gete  US  mete  in  störe; 
For  so  tbat  I  your  Company 
140        May  bave,  I  aske  no  more: 

From  wbiob  to  part,  it  maketb  my  bart  ao 

As  colde  as  oj\y  stone; 
y^^  For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

HP*  I  love  but  you  alone. 

[He.  34]  Hb. 

145    For  an  outlawe  tbis  is  tbe  lawe,  25 

Tbat  men  bym  take  and  bynde; 
Witbout  pytö,  banged  to  be, 

And  waver  witb  tbe  wynde, 
If  I  bad  nede,  (as  God  forbede!) 
150        Wbat  rescous  coude  ye  fynde?  so 

Forsotb,  I  trowe,  ye  and  your  bowe 

For  fere  wolde  drawe  bebynde: 
And  no  mervayle;  for  lytell  avayle 
Were  in  your  counceyle  than: 
155    Wberfore  I  wyll  to  tbe  grene  wode  go,  35 

Alone,  a  banysbed  man. 

Ver,  133.  I  say  nat,  Jhrol.     Ver,  138.  and  störe.  Comb.  copy. 
Ver,  150.  socours.  Prol 
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She. 

Eyght  wele  knowe  ye,  that  women  be 

But  feble  for  to  fygbt; 
No  womanbede  it  is,  indede, 
6  To  be  bolde  as  a  knygbt:  160 

Yet,  in  such  fere  yf  tbat  ye  were 

Witb  enemyes  day  or  nygbt, 
I  wolde  witbstande,  witb  bowe  in  bände, 

To  greve  tbem  as  I  mygbt, 
10  And  you  to  save;  as  woman  bave  165 

From  detb  *nien'  many  one: 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

[He.  35]  Hb. 

15  Yet  take  good  bede;  for  ever  I  drede 

Tbat  ye  coude  nat  sustayne  HO 

Tbe  tbornie  wayes,  tbe  depe  valMes, 

Tbe  snowe,  tbe  frost,  tbe  rayne, 
Tbe  colde,  tbe  bete:  for  dry,  or  wete, 
20  We  must  lodge  on  tbe  playne; 

And,  US  above,  none  otber  rofe  17& 

But  a  brake  busb,  or  twayne: 
Wbicb  sone  sbolde  greve  you,  I  beleve; 
And  ye  wolde  gladly  tban 
25  Tbat  I  bad  to  tbe  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banysbed  man.  180 

She. 
Sytb  I  bave  bere  bene  partynöre 
Witb  you  of  joy  and  blysse, 
30  I  must  also  parte  of  your  wo 

Endure,  as  reson  is: 
Yet  am  I  sure  of  one  plesure;  18S 

And,  sbortely,  it  is  tbis: 
Tbat,  wbere  ye  be,  me  semetb,  parde, 
36  I  coude  nat  fare  amysse. 

Witbout  more  specbe,  I  you  besecbe 

Tbat  we  were  sone  agone;  190 

Ver,  162.  and  nigbt.  Carnh,  copy.  Ver,  164.  to  belpe  ye  witb 
my  mygbt.  Frol.  Ver.  174.  Ye  must.  Proh  Ver,  190.  sbortley 
gone.  FroL 
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For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
»2  I  love  but  you  alone. 

[He  36]  He. 

If  ye  go  thyder,  ye  must  consyder, 

Whan  ye  have  lust  to  dyne,  6 

195    Thcre  shall  no  mete  be  for  you  gete, 

Nor  drinke,  bere,  ale,  ne  wyne. 
Ne  shetis  clene  to  lye  betwene, 

Maden  of  tbrede  and  twyne; 
None  other  honse,  but  leves  and  bowes,  lo 

200        To  Cover  your  bed  and  myne. 

0  myne  harte  swete,  this  evyll  dy6te 

Sholde  make  you  pale  and  wan; 
Wherfore  I  wyll  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man.  is 

She. 

205    Amonge  tbe  wylde  dere,  such  a  arch6re, 
As  men  say  that  ye  be, 
Ne  may  nat  fayle  of  good  vitayle, 

Where  is  so  grete  plentd:  ao 

And  water  clere  of  the  ryv^re 
210        Shall  be  füll  swete  to  me; 

With  which  in  hele  I  shall  ryght  wele 

Endure,  as  ye  shall  see: 
And,  or  we  go,  a  bedde  or  two  as 

I  can  provyde  anone; 
215    For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone. 

£He.  37]  Hb. 

Lo  yet,  before,  ye  must  do  more,  so 

Yf  ye  wyll  go  with  me: 
As  cut  your  here  up  by  your  ere, 
220        Your  kyrtel  by  the  kne; 

With  bowe  in  hande,  for  to  withstande 

Your  enemyes,  yf  nede  be:  85 

Ver.  196.  Neyther  bere.  Prol,  Ver.  207.  May  ye  nat  fayle. 
Troh  Ver,  219.  above  your  ere.  Proh  Ver.  220.  above  the 
kne.  Prol. 
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And  this  same  nyght  before  day-lyght, 

To  wode-warde  wyll  I  fle. 
Yf  that  ye  wyll  all  this  fulfill,  225 

Do  it  sliortely  as  ye  can; 
6  Eis  wyll  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

Alone,  a  banyslied  man. 

She. 

I  shall  as  nowe  do  more  for  you 

Than  longeth  to  womanhede;  230 

10  To  shorte  my  bere,  a  bowe  to  bere, 

To  sliote  in  tyme  of  nede. 
0  my  swete  mother,  before  all  other 

For  you  I  bave  most  drede: 
But  nowe,  adue!  I  must  ensue,  23& 

16  Where  fortane  doth  me  lede. 

All  this  make  ye:  Xow  let  ns  fle; 

The  day  cometh  fast  upon; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  yon  alone.  240 1>» 

20  [Hb  38]  Hb. 

Nay,  nay,  nat  so;  ye  shall  nat  go, 

And  I  shall  teil  ye  why,  — 
Your  appetyght  is  to  be  lyght 

Of  love,  I  wele  espy: 
26  For,  lyke  as  ye  have  sayed  to  me,  245 

In  lyke  wyse  hardely 
Ye  wolde  answ^re  whosoever  it  were, 

In  way  of  Company. 
It  18  sayd  of  olde,  Sone  hote,  sone  colde; 
30  And  so  is  a  womän.  250 

Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go, 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

She. 

Yf  ye  take  hede,  it  is  no  nede 
36  Such  wordes  to  say  by  me; 

Fer.  223.  the  same.  Prol     Ter.  251.  For  I  must  to  the  grene 
wode  go.  Pröl,     Ver.  253.  yet  is.  Camb.  Copy,  Perhaps  for  yt  is. 
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255    For  oft  ye  prayed,  and  looge  assayed, 
Or  I  you  loved,  parde: 
And  though  that  I  of  auncestry 

A  barons  daughter  be, 
Yet  have  you  proved  howe  I  yon  loved,  s 

260        A  squyer  of  lowe  degre; 
And  ever  shall,  whatso  befall; 

To  dy  therfore  anone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  bat  you  alone.  lo 

[He  39]  Hb. 

265    A  barone  cbylde  to  be  begylde! 
It  were  a  cursed  dede; 
To  be  feläwe  with  an  outlawe! 

Almigbty  God  forbede!  i5 

Yet  beter  were,  the  pore  squy^re 
270        Alone  to  forest  yede, 

Tban  ye  sbolde  say  anotber  day 

That,  by  my  cursed  dede 
Ye  were  betrayd:  Wberfore,  good  mayd,  20 

The  best  rede  that  I  can, 
275    Is,  that  I  to  the  grene  wode  go, 
Alone,  a  banyshed  man. 

Shb. 

Whatever  befall,  I  never  shall  25 

Of  this  thyng  you  upbrayd: 
But  yf  ye  go,  and  leve  me  so, 
280        Than  have  ye  me  betrayd. 

Remember  you  wele,  howe  that  ye  dele; 

For,  yf  ye,  as  ye  sayd,  so 

Be  so  unkynde,  to  leve  behynde, 

Your  love,  the  not-browne  mayd.  (?.   ,) 
285    Trust  me  truly\  that  I  shall  dy 
Sone  after  ye  be  gone; 
For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde  86 

D4  I  love  but  you  alone. 

Ver,  262.  dy  with  him.  Editor's  MS.  Ver.  278.  outbrayd. 
ProL  Ver.  282.  ye  be  as.  Prol  Ver,  283.  Ye  were  unkynde  to 
leve  me  bebynde.  Prol, 
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[He  40]  He. 

Yf  that  je  went,  ye  sholde  repent; 

For  in  the  forest  nowe  290 

I  have  purvayed  me  of  a  mayd, 
6  Whom  I  love  more  than  you; 

Another  fayrere,  than  ever  ye  were, 

I  dare  it  wele  avowe; 
And  of  yon  bothe  eche  eliolde  be  wrothe  295 

With  other,  as  I  trowe: 
10  It  were  myne  ese,  to  lyve  in  peee; 

So  wyll  I,  yf  I  can; 
Wherfore  I  to  the  wode  wyll  go 

Alone,  a  banyshed  man.  300 

She. 

15  Though  in  the  wode  1  undyrstode 

Ye  had  a  paramonr, 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought, 

Bat  that  I  wyll  be  your: 
And  she  shall  fynde  me  soft,  and  Isynde,  805 

20  And  courteys  every  hour; 

Glad  to  fulfyll  all  that  she  wyll 
Commaunde  me  to  my  power: 
For  had  ye,  lo,  an  hundred  mo, 

*0f  them  I  wolde  be  one;'  310 

26  For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 

I  love  but  you  alone. 

[Hb  41]  He. 

Myne  own  dere  love,  I  se  the  prove 
That  ye  be  kynde,  and  true; 
30  Of  may  de,  and  wyfe,  in  all  my  lyfe,  315 

The  best  that  ever  I  knewe. 
Be  mery  and  glad,  be  no  more  sad, 

The  case  is  chaunged  newe; 
For  it  were  ruthe,  that,  for  your  truthe, 
35  Ye  sholde  have  cause  to  rewe:  320 

Ver,  310.  So  the  Edüor*s  MS,    All  the  printed  copies  read, 

Yet  wold  I  be  that  one. 
Ver.  315.  of  all.  Prol 
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Be  nat  dismayed;  whatsoever  I  sayd 

To  you,  whan  I  began; 
I  wyll  nat  to  the  grene  wode  go, 

I  am  no  banyshed  man. 

She.  s 

325    These  tydings  be  more  giadd  to  me, 
Tban  to  be  made  a  quene, 
Yf  I  were  sure  they  sholde  endore: 

Bat  it  is  often  sene, 
Whan  men  wyll  breke  promyse,  they  speke  lo 

330        The  wordes  on  the  splene. 

Ye  shape  some  wyle  me  to  begyle, 

And  Stele  from  me,  I  wene: 
Than,  were  the  case  worse  than  it  was, 

And  I  more  wo-begone  :  is 

335    For,  in  my  mynde,  of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone. 

[He  42]  He. 

Ye  shall  nat  nede  further  to  drede; 

I  wyll  nat  dysparage  20 

You,  (God  defend!)  syth  ye  descend 
340        Of  80  grete  a  lynäge. 

Nowe  undyrstande;  to  Westmarlande, 

Which  is  myne  herytage, 
I  wyll  you  brynge;  and  witt  a  rynge,  20 

By  way  of  maryage 
345    I  wyll  you  take,  and  lady  make, 

As  shortely  as  I  can: 
Thus  have  you  won  an  erlys  son, 

And  not  a  banyshed  man."  so 

AUTHOK. 

^'Here  may  ye  se,  that  women  be 
350        In  love,  meke,  kynde,  and  stable: 
Late  never  man  reprove  them  than, 

Or  call  them  variable;  » 

Ver.  325.  gladder.  Prol  Ver.  340.  grete  lynyage.  Prot  Ver. 
347.  Then  have.  Prol  Ver,  348.  And  no  banyshed.  ProL 
V.  352.  This  Une  wanting  in  Prol. 
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But,  ratber,  pray  God,  that  we  may 

To  tbem  be  comfortable ; 
Wbicb  sometyme  provetb  eucb,  as  be  lovetb,         355 

Yf  tbey  be  cbarytable. 
6  For  sytb  men  wolde  tbat  women  sbolde 

Be  meke  to  tbem  eacb  one; 
Mocbe  more  oagbt  tbey  to  God  obey, 

And  serve  but  bym  alone.'*  360 

V.  355.  proved  —  loved.  Vrol.  Ib.  as  lovetb.  Camb,     V,  357. 
10  Forsotb.  ProL 

[VII.  A  43]  VIT. 

A  BALET  BY   THE    EARL    RIVERS. 

77ieami4Ü>le  light^  in  tchich  the  character  of  Anthony  Wid- 
ville   the  gallant  Earl  Bivers  hos  heen  placed  hy  the  livdy 

15  Editor  of  the  Catal,  of  Noble  AuthorSt  interests  us  in  what- 
ever  feil  from  his  pen.  It  is  presumed  therefore  that  the 
Insertion  of  this  Utile  Sonnet  will  be  pardoned,  iho*  it  shotdd 
not  be  found  to  have  much  poetical  merit.  It  is  the  only 
original  Poem  known  ofthat  nobleman*s;  his   more  volumi- 

20  notis  worJcs  being  only  translations.  And  if  we  consider 
that  it  was  written  during  his  cruel  confinement  in  Pomfret 
Castle  a  short  time  before  his  eaecution  in  1483,  it  gives  us 
a  fine  picture  of  the  composure  and  steadiness  with  which 
this  stout  earl  beheld  his  approaching  fate, 

25  The  verses  are  preserved  by  Rouse  a  contemporary 
historian^  who  seems  to  have  copied  them  from  the  EarVs  own 
hand[']writing.  In  tempore,  says  this  writer,  inoarcerationis 
apnd  Pontem  fractnm  edidit  nnum  Balet  in  anglicis,  nt  mibi 
monstratnm  est,  quod  subseqnitur  sub  bis  verbis :  BviVX  XOljcA 

30  mMT^XlQ  &c.  ''Rossi  Hist.  Svo  2  Edit.  p.  213."  The  2d 
Stanza  iSj  notwithstanding,  imperfecta  and  we  have  inserted 
asterishSy  to  denote  the  defect. 

This  little  piece^   which  perhaps  ought  rcUher  to  have 
been  printed   in  stanzas  of  eight  short  lineSj   is  wrUten  in 

35  imitation  of  a  poem  of  Chaacer'Sy  that  will  be  found  in 
ürry^s  Edit.     1721.  p.  555.  beginning  thuSy 

"Alone  wälkyng,  In  thought  plainyng, 
^^And  8ore  sighying,  All  desolate. 
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^Me  remembrying  Of  my  livyng 
*^My  death  wishyng  Bothe  erly  and  late. 

'^Infortunate  Is  so  my  fate 

^Tkat  foote  ye  what,  Out  of  mesure 
*^My  life  I  hate;  Thua  desperate  s 

**In  «wcÄ  pore  estate,  Doe  I  endure^  dtc.^' 

[SUM-44]  ÖIJMWHAT  musyng,  and  more  mornyng, 
^     In  remembring  the  unstydfastnes ; 
This  World  being  of  such  whelyng, 

Me  contrarieng,  what  may  I  gesse?  lo» 

5        I  fere  dowtles,  remediles, 

Is  now  to  sese  my  wofull  channce. 
Lo  'is^  this  trannce  now  in  snbstannce, 
*****     such  is  my  dawnce. 

Wyllyng  to  dye,  me  thynkys  truly  i* 

Bowndyn  am  I,  and  that  gretly,  to  be  content: 
10      Seyng  playnly,  that  fortune  doth  wry 
All  contrary  from  myn  entent. 

My  lyff  was  lent  me  to  on  intent, 

Hytt  is  ny  spent.     Welcome  fortune!  20 

But  I  ne  went  thus  to  be  shent, 
15  But  sho  hit  ment,  such  is  hur  won. 

Ver.  7.  in  this.  Mossi  Hist,     Ver.  15.  went,  t.  e.  weened. 


[Vm.  Cü-  45]  VIII. 

CüPID'ß  ASSAULT:  BY  NICH.  LORD  VAUX.      ts^ 

The  Beader  will  öbserve  that  Infant  Poetry  grew  apace 
hetween  the  iimes  o/'Eivebs  and  Vaüx,  tho*  almost  con- 
temporaries.  Sir  Nicholas  (afterwards  lord)  Vava  was  a 
shining  Ornament  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIL  and  dkd  in 
the  year  1523.  See  the  haUad,  i  lothe  that  i  did  lote,  so 
in  the  next  (?.  first  corr.)  volume. 

The  following  piece  (printed  from  Surrey's  poems,  1559» 
4to)  is  attributed  to  lord  Vaux  hy  Puttenham  in  Ms  ^^Art 
of  Eng.  Poesie^  1589.  4fo."  Take  the  passage  at  large.  ^^In 
^this  figure  [Counterfait  Äction]  the  lord  Nicholas  Vaux,   a  ss 
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*^noble  genfleman  and  much  ddighted  in  vulgär  makingf  and 
**a  man  othertotse  of  no  great  learning,  but  having  herein  a 
^marvelous  fadlUiey  made  a  dittie  representing  the  Battayle 
^andÄssauU  ofOupidej  so  eaceUently  weUj  as  for  thegcUlant 
*^and  propre  application  of  his  fiction  in  every  part,  Icannot 
^choose  but  sei  downe  the  greatest  part  of  his  diäy,  for  in 
^trxdh  it  eannot  be  amended.  Whbv  Cupid  soaled,  ifke^ 
p.  200.  —  For  a  fariher  account  of  this  andent  peer  and  poet 
see  Mr.  Walpole^s  Nobile  Avthors.  vol.  I. 

IX/^HEN  Cupide  scaled  fyrst  the  fort, 
^'      Wherin  my  hart  lay  woanded  sore; 
The  battery  was  of  such  a  8ort, 
That  I  mast  yelde  or  dye  therfore. 

There  saw  I  Love  npon  the  wall,  5 

15  How  he  is  hanner  did  display. 

Alarme,  alarme,  he  gan  to  cal, 

And  bade  his  souldiours  kepe  aray. 

[The  46]  The  armes,  the  which  that  Cnpyde  bare, 
Were  pearoed  hartes  with  teares  besprent,  10 

^  In  silver  and  sable  to  declare 

The  stedfast  love,  he  alwaies  ment. 

There  myght  you  see  his  band  al  drest 
In  colours  lyke  to  white  and  blacke, 
With  powder  and  with  peUets  prest  15 

^  To  bring  the  fort  to  spoyle  and  sacke. 

Good-wil,  the  maister  of  the  shot, 

Stode  in  the  rampire  brave  and  proude, 

For  spence  of  powder  he  spared  not 

Assanltl  assault!  to  crye  alonde.  20 

30  There  might  you  heare  the  cannons  rore; 

Eche  piece  discharged  a  lovers  loke; 
Which  had  the  power  to  rent,  and  tore 
In  any  place  whereas  they  toke. 

And  even  with  the  trumpets  sowne  25 

35  The  scaling  ladders  wer  up  set, 

And  Beauty  waiked  np  and  downe, 
With  bow  in  band,  and  arrowes  whet. 
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Then  first  Desire  began  to  scale, 
30  And  shroaded  hiin  under  bis  targe; 

As  one  tbe  wortbiest  of  tbem  al, 
And  aptest  for  to  geve  tbe  cbarge. 

[Tben  47]  Tben  pnsbed  sonidiers  witb  tbeir  pykes,       » 
And  balberders  witb  bandy  strokes; 
35      Tbe  argabnsbe  in  flesbe  it  ligbtes, 

And  dnns  tbe  ayre  witb  misty  smokes. 

And  as  it  is  'now'  sonidiers  nse 

Wben  sbot  and  powder  gyns  to  want,  lo 

I  banged  up  my  flagge  of  truce, 
40  And  pleaded  for  my  liv^s  grant. 

Wben  Fansy  tbus  bad  made  ber  breacbe» 

And  Beauty  entred  witb  ber  bände, 
Witb  bag  and  baggage,  sely  wretcb,  i& 

I  yelded  into  Beauties  band. 

45      Tben  Beanty  bad  to  blow  retrete, 
And  every  sonldionr  to  retyre, 
And  Mercy  *milde'  witb  spede  to  fet 
Me  captive  bonnd  as  prisoner.  20 

Madame,  quotb  I,  sitb  tbat  tbis  day 
50  Hatb  served  yon  at  all  assayes, 

I  yelde  to  yon  witbout  delay 

Here  of  tbe  fortresse  all  tbe  kayes: 

And  sitb  tbat  I  bave  ben  tbe  marke,  2» 

At  wbom  you  sbot  at  witb  your  eye; 
55      Nedes  mnst  yon  witb  your  bandy  warke 
Or  salve  my  sore,  or  let  me  die. 

[Vgl  hiezu  additions  and  corbkctions  in  Voh  III.  p,SSb  ff.] 

[IX.  Sir  48]  IX.  80 

SIR  ALDINGAß. 

This  öld  fäbulous  legend  is  given  from  the  Editor's  folio 
MSf  tvith  a  few  cof^ectural  emendaiions^  and  the  msertion 
of  3  or  4  stanzas  to  supply  defeds  in  the  original  copy. 
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r^üB  kyng  lie  kept  a  false  stew&rde, 
^     Sir  Aldingar  they  liim  call; 
A  falser  Steward  tban  he  was  one, 
Seryde  not  in  bower  nor  ball. 

He  wolde  bare  layne  hy  onr  comelye  qneene,  5 

Her  deere  worsbippe  to  betrage: 
Cur  queene  sbee  was  a  good  womän, 

And  eyermore  sayd  bim  naye. 

Sir  Aldingar  was  wrotbe  in  bis  mind, 

Witb  ber  bee  was  never  content,  10 

Till  traiteroQs  meanes  be  oolde  devyse, 
In  a  fyer  to  bare  ber  brent 

There  came  a  lazar  to  tbe  kings  gate, 

A  lazar  botb  blinde  and  lame: 
He  tooke  tbe  lazar  upon  bis  backe,  15 

And  on  tbe  queenes  bed  bim  layne. 

[Lye  49]  [*']  Lye  still,  lasär,  wberas  thou  lyest, 
[^^1  Looke  tbou  go  not  bence  away; 

Ile  make  tbee  a  wbole  man  and  a  sound 
^"]  In  two  bowcrs  of  tbe  day."  20 

Tben  went  bim  fortb  sir  Aldingar, 

And  byed  bim  to  onr  king: 
^'If  I  migbt  baye  grace,  as  I  haye  space, 

"Sad  tydings  I  could  bring." 

^  Saye  on,  saye  on,  sir  Aldingar,  25 

Saye  on  tbe  sootbe  to  mee. 
'^Onr  queene  batb  cbosen  a  new  new  loye, 
''And  sbee  will  baye  none  of  tbee. 

^'If  sbee  bad  cbosen  a  rigbt  good  knigbt, 
:80  ''Tbe  lesse  bad  beene  ber  sbame;  30 

"Bat  sbe  batb  cbose  ber  a  lazar  man, 
"A  lazar  botb  blinde  and  lame.'' 

If  tbis  be  tme,  sir  Aldingar, 
Tbe  tydings  tbon  teilest  to  me, 
:8s  Tben  I  will  make  tbee  a  riebe  riebe  knigbt,  35 

Riebe  botb  of  golde  and  fee. 
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But  if  it  be  false,  sir  Aldingar, 

As  God  nowe  grant  it  bee! 
Thy  bodye,  I  sweare  by  the  bolye  rood, 
„  ^"  40  Shall  hang  on  the  gallows  tree. 

XI«    £ 

[He  50]  He  bronght  our  king  to  the  qneenes  Chamber,  5 

And  opend  to  him  the  dore. 
A  lodlye  love,  king  Henrye  sayd, 

For  our  qaeene  dame  Elinore! 

45      If  thoTi  wert  a  man,  as  thon  art  none, 

Here  on  my  sword  thoust  dye;  lo 

But  a  payre  of  new  gallowes  shall  now  be  built, 
And  there  shalt  thou  hang  on  hye. 

Forth  then  hyed  our  king,  I  wysse, 
50  And  an  angry  man  was  hee; 

And  soone  he  found  queene  Elinore,  is 

That  bride  so  bright  of  blee. 

I  Now  God  you  save,  our  queene,  madame, 

And  Christ  you  save  and  see; 
55      Heere  you  have  chosen  a  newe  newe  love, 

And  you  will  have  none  of  mee.  20 

If  you  had  chosen  a  right  good  knight, 

The  lesse  had  been  your  shame: 
But  you  have  chose  you  a  lazar  man, 
60  A  lazar  both  blinde  and  lame. 

Therfore  a  fyer  there  shall  be  built  J«» 

And  brent  all  shalt  thou  bee,  — 
['']  Now  out  alacke!  sayd  our  comlye  queene, 

Sir  Aldingar's  false  to  mee. 

65      [Now  51]  Now  out  alaeke !  sayd  our  comlye  queene, 

My  heart  with  griefe  will  brast.  30 

I  had  thought  swevens  had  never  beene  true; 
I  have  proved  them  true  at  last. 

I  dreamt  a  sweven  on  thursday  eve, 
70  In  my  bed  wheras  I  laye, 

I  dreamt  a  grype  and  a  grimlie  beast  as 

Had  carried  my  crowne  awaye; 
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My  gorget  and  my  kirtle  of  golde, 

And  all  my  faire  head-geere: 
And  he  wolde  worrye  me  with  his  tush  75 

And  to  his  nest  y-beare: 

6  Saving  there  came  a  little  'grey'  hawke, 

A  merlin  him  they  call, 
Y^hich  untill  the  grounde  did  strike  the  grype, 

That  dead  he  downe  did  falL  —  80 

Giffe  I  were  a  man,  as  now  I  am  none, 
10  A  batteil  wolde  I  prove, 

To  fight  with  that  traitor  Aldingar; 
Att  him  I  cast  my  glove. 

But  seeing  Ime  able  noe  battell  to  make,  85 

My  liege,  grant  me  a  knight 
16  To  fight  with  that  traitor  Aldingar, 

To  maintaine  me  in  my  right/'  e  2 

["Now  62]  "Now  forty  dayes  I  will  give  thee 

To  seeke  thee  a  knight  therin:  90 

If  thou  find  not  a  knight  in  forty  dayes 
20  Thy  bodye  it  must  brenn." 

Then  shee  sent  east,  and  shee  sent  west, 

6y  north  and  sonth  bedeene: 
Bat  never  a  champion  colde  she  find,  95 

Wolde  fight  with  that  knight  soe  keene. 

25  Now  twenty  dayes  were  spent  and  gone, 

Noe  helpe  there  might  be  had; 
Many  a  teare  shed  onr  comelye  qneene, 

And  aye  her  hart  was  sad.  lOO 

Then  came  one  of  the  queenes  damselles, 
30  And  knelt  npon  her  knee, 

"Cheare  np,  cheare  np,  my  graoions  dame, 
I  trnst  yet  helpe  may  be: 

And  here  I  will  make  mine  avowe,  105 

And  with  the  same  me  binde; 
85  That  never  will  I  return  to  thee, 

Till  1  some  helpe  may  finde.^ 
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Then  forth  ehe  rode  on  a  faire  palfräye 
110        0er  hin  and  dale  about: 

Bat  never  a  ohampion  colde  she  finde, 
Wolde  fighte  with  that  knight  so  stont. 

[And  53]  And  nowe  the  daye  drewe  on  a  pace,  6 

When  onr  good  queene  must  dye; 
115    All  woe-begone  was  tbat  faire  damsMle, 
When  she  fonnd  no  helpe  was  nye. 

All  woe-begone  was  that  faire  damsMle, 

And  the  salt  teares  feil  from  her  eye:         *  lo 

When  lo!  as  she  rode  by  a  rivers  side, 
120        She  met  with  a  tinye  boye. 

A  tinye  boye  she  mette,  God  wot, 

All  clad  in  mantle  of  golde; 
He  seemed  noe  more  in  mans  likenisse,  i6 

Then  a  child  of  fonr  yeere  olde. 

125    Why  grieye  yon,  damselle  faire,  he  sayd, 
And  what  doth  canse  yoa  moane? 
The  damsell  scant  wolde  deigne  a  looke 

Bnt  fast  she  pricked  on.  20 

Tet  tarne  againe,  thou  fa'ire  damselle, 
130        And  greete  thy  qneene  from  mee: 
When  bale  is  att  hyest,  boote  is  nyest, 
Now  helpe  enonghe  may  bee. 

Bid  her  remember  what  she  dreamt  26 

In  her  bedd,  wheras  shee  laye; 
135    Höw  when  the  grype  and  the  grimly  beast 
E  3  Wolde  have  carried  her  crowne  awaye, 

[Even  54]  Even  then  there  oame  the  litle  gray  hawke. 

And  saved  her  from  bis  clawes:  so 

Then  bidd  the  queene  be  merry  at  hart, 
140        For  heayen  will  fende  her  oanse. 

Back  then  rode  that  £&ire  damsölle, 

And  her  hart  it  lept  for  glee: 
And  when  she  told  her  gracious  dame  ss 

A  gladd  womän  was  shee. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Llteratturdenkm.    VI.  20 
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Bat  when  tbe  appointed  day  was  come,  145 

No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
Then  woefal,  woeful  was  her  hart, 

And  the  teares  stood  in  her  eye. 

6  And  nowe  a  fyer  was  built  of  wood; 

And  a  stake  was  made  of  tree;  150 

And  now  qneene  Elinore  forth  was  led, 
A  sorrowful  sight  to  see. 

Three  times  the  heranlt  he  waved  his  hand, 
10  And  three  times  spake  on  hye: 

Giff  any  good  knight  will  fende  this  dame,  155 

Come  fortb,  or  shee  mast  dye. 

No  knight  stood  forth,  no  knight  there  came, 
No  helpe  appeared  nye: 
16  And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  np, 

Queen  Elinore  she  mnst  dye.  160 

[And  55]  And  now  the  fyer  was  lighted  np, 

As  bot  as  hot  migbt  bee; 
Wben  riding  npon  a  little  white  steed, 
20  The  tinye  boye  they  see. 

^'Away  with  that  stake,  away  with  those  brands,    165 

And  loose  onr  comelye  qneene: 
I  am  come  to  fight  with  sir  Aldingar, 

And  prove  bim  a  traitor  keene." 

25  Forthe  then  stood  sir  Aldingar, 

But  when  he  saw  the  cbylde,  170 

He  laugbed,  and  scoffed,  and  tumed  his  backe, 
And  weened  he  bad  been  beguylde. 

Now  turne,  now  turne  thee,  Aldingar, 
80  And  eytber  fighte  or  flee; 

I  trust  that  I  shall  ayenge  the  wronge,  175 

Tboughe  I  am  so  small  to  see. 

The  boye  pulld  forth  a  well  good  sworde 
So  gilt  it  dazzled  the  ee; 
95  Tbe  first  stroke  stricken  at  Aldingar 

Smote  off  his  leggs  by  the  knee.  '  180 
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Stand  np,  stand  np,  thon  false  traitöre, 

And  fight  apon  thy  feete, 
For  and  thou  thriyesty  as  tboa  beginnest, 
S4  Of  lieight  wee  shall  be  meete. 

185    [A  priest,  56]  A  priest,  a  priest,  sayes  Aldingär,  s 

Wbile  I  am  a  man  alive. 
A  priest,  a  priest,  sayes  Aldingär, 
Me  for  to  bonzle  and  sbrive. 

I  wolde  bave  layne  by  onr  comlye  qaeene 
190        Bat  sbee  wolde  never  consent;  lo 

Tben  I  tbougbt  to  betraye  ber  unto  onr  kinge 
In  a  fyer  to  bave  ber  brent. 

Tbere  came  a  lazar  to  tbe  kings  gates, 
A  lazar  botb  blinde  and  lame: 
195    I  tooke  tbe  lazar  npon  my  backe,  is 

And  on  ber  bedd  bim  layne. 

Tben  ranne  I  to  onr  comlye  king, 

Tbese  tidings  sore  to  teil. 
Bnt  ever  alacke!  sayes  Aldingar, 
1200        Falsing  never  dotb  well.  ao 

Forgive,  forgive  me,  qneene^  madame, 

Tbe  sbort  time  I  mnst  live. 
Nowe  Cbrist  forgive  tbee,  Aldingar, 

As  freely  I  forgive. 

205    Here  take  tby  queene,  our  king  Harry^e,  os 

And  love  ber  as  tby  life, 
For  never  bad  a  king  in  Cbristentye, 
A  trner  and  fairer  wife. 

[Tben  57]  King  Henrye  ran  to  claspe  bis  qneene, 
210        And  loosed  ber  fall  sone:  ao 
Tben  tamd  to  look  for  tbe  tinye  boye; 
Tbe  boye  was  vanisbt  and  gone. 

Bat  first  be  bad  toacbd  tbe  lazar  man, 
And  stroakt  bim  witb  bis  band: 
215    Tbe  lazar  ander  tbe  gallo wes  tree  35 

All  wbole  and  sonnde  did  stand. 
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The  lazar  nnder  tbe  gallowes  tree 

Was  comelye,  straight  and  tall; 
King  Henrye  made  him  liis  head  stewärde 

To  wayte  withinn  bis  hall.  220 

«>  ♦ 

X. 

ON  THOMAS  LORD  CROMWELL. 

It  is  ever  the  fate  of  a  disgraced  minister  to  he  forsaken 
hy  his  friends^  and  insulted  hy  his  enemieSy  always  reckon* 

10  ing  among  the  latter  the  giddy  inconstant  mtdtitude.  We 
have  here  a  spurn  at  fallen  greatness  fram  some  angry 
Partisan  ofdecUning  poperyf  who  cotdd  never  forgive  the  doum- 
fall  of  their  Diana,  and  loss  of  their  craft.  The  ballad 
seems  to  have  been  composed  hetween  the  time  of  CromwelVs 

15  commitment  to  the  totver  Jun.  11.  1540,  and  ihat  of  ?iis 
being  beheaded  Jüly  28,  foUotoing.  Ä  Short  intervalf  but 
Henryks  passion  for  Catharine  Howard  would  [admit  58) 
admit  no  delay.  Notwithstanding  aur  UheUer^  Cromwell  had 
excellent  qualities;  hisgreat  fauU  was  too  much  obsequiousness 

90  to  the  arbiträr y  will  of  his  master;  but  let  it  he  considered 
that  this  master  had  raised  him  from  öbscurity^  and  ihat  the 
high'horn  nohility  had  shewn  him  the  tcay  in  every  Jcind  of 
mean  and  servile  compliance.  —  The  original  copy  printed 
at  London  in  1540,  is  intitled  ^A   netoe  ballade  made  of 

25  ^  Thomas  Crumwel^  called  Troi^lb  oh  away."  To  it  is  pre-- 
fiaed  this  distich  hy  way  of  burthen^ 

Trolle  on  away,  trolle  on  awaye. 

Synge  heave  and  howe  rombelowe  trolle  on  away. 

|40TH  man  and  chylde  is  glad  to  here  teil 
«0  Of  that  false  traytoure  Thomas  Crumwell, 

Now  that  he  is  set  to  learn  to  spell. 

Synge  trolle  on  away. 

When  fortune  loky'd  the  in  thy  face, 
Thon  haddy st  fayre  tyme,  bnt  thou  lackydyst  grace ;    5 
u         Thy  cofers  with  golde  thou  fyllydst  a  pace. 

Synge,  &c. 
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Both  plate  and  chalys  came  to  thy  fyst, 
Thou  lockydst  them  vp  where  no  man  wyst, 
Tyll  in  the  kynges  treasoure  suche  thinges  were  myst. 

Synge,  &c. 

10  Both  ernst  and  crumme  eame  tborowe  thy  band  es,  s 

Thy  marchanndyse  sayled  over  the  sandes, 
Therfore  nowe  thou  art  layde  fast  in  bandes. 

Synge,  &c. 

[Fyrste  59]  Fyrste  when  kynge  Henry,  Grod  sane  bis  grace ! 
.  Perceyud  myscbefe  kyndlyd  in  thy  face,  lo 

15  Then  it  was  tyme  to  pnrchase  the  a  place. 

Synge,  &c. 

Hys  grace  was  euer  of  gentyll  nature, 
Mouyd  with  petye,  and  made  the  hys  seruyture, 
But  thou,  as  a  wretche,  suche  thinges  dyd  procure.        15 

Synge,  &c. 

Thou  dyd  not  remembre,  false  heretyke, 
20  One  God,  one  fayth,  and  one  kynge  catholyke, 
For  thou  hast  bene  so  long  a  scysmatyke. 

Synge,  &c.  ao 

Thou  woldyst  not  leame  to  knowe  these  thre, 
But  euer  was  füll  of  iniquite; 

Wherfore  all  this  lande  hathe  ben  troubled  with  the. 

Synge,  &c. 

25  All  they,  that  were  of  the  new  tryoke,  26 

Agaynst  the  churche  thou  baddest  them  stycke, 
Wherfore  nowe  thou  haste  touchyd  the  quycke. 

Synge,  &c. 

Bothe  sacramentes  and  sacramentalles 
Thou  woldyst  not  suffre  within  thy  walles;  90 

30  Nor  let  vs  praye  for  all  chrysten  soules. 

Synge,  &c. 

[Of  60]  Of  what  generacyon  thou  were  no  tonge  can  teil, 
Whyther  of  Chayme,  or  Syschemell, 

Or  eise  sent  vs  frome  the  deuyll  of  hell.  35 

Synge,  &c. 
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Thon  woldest  nener  to  yertne  applye, 
Bnt  conetyd  euer  to  clymme  to  hye,  35 

And  nowe  haste  tlioa  trodden  thj  shoo  awrye. 

Synge,  &c. 

s         Wlio-so-eaer  dyd  winne  thou  wolde  not  lose, 

Wherfore  al  i^glande  doth  hate  the  as  I  snppose, 
Bycanse  tlion  wast  false  to  the  redolent  rose. 

Synge,  &c. 

Thou  myghtest  hane  learned  tby  eloth  to  flocke,        40 
10         Upon  thy  gresy  fullers  stocke; 

Wherfore  lay  downe  thy  heade  vpon  this  blocke. 

Synge,  &c. 

Yet  saue  that  soule,  that  God  hath  bought, 
And  for  thy  carcas  care  thon  nonght, 
15         Let  it  saffre  payne,  as  it  hath  wronght.  45 

Synge,  &. 

God  saue  kyng  Henry  with  all  bis  power, 
And  prynce  Edwarde  that  goodly  flower, 
With  all  hys  lordes  of  great  honoure. 
ao  Synge  trolle  on  awaye,  syng  trolle  on  away. 

Hevye  and  how  rombelowe  trolle  on  awaye. 

[61]  XI. 

HARPALUS. 
An  anoient  English  Pastobal. 

26  This  heautiful  poem,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt 
at  pastoräl  writing  in  our  language^  is  preserved  cunong  the 
SoKos  AND  SoMMETTBs  of  tliß  Carl  of  SuTveyj  &c,  4to.  1574. 
in  (hat  pari  of  the  coUedion,  which  consists  of  pieceshy  un- 
GERTAiM  AU0T0UB8.     These  poems  were  first  published  in 

80  1557,   ten   years  after  that   accomplished  nöbleman  feil  a 

victim  to  the  tyranny  of  Henry  YIII:   btd  it  is  presumeä 

most  of  them  were  composed  before  the  decUh  of  sir  Thomas 

Wyatt  in  1541.    See  Surrey^s  poems^  Ato.  fol,  19.  49. 

Tho'   written    perhaps  near    half  a   Century   before  the 

35  Shephebd's  calendas*,  this  will  be  found  far  superior  to 

*  First  pMished  in  1579. 
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any  of  those  Eclogues  in  natural  unaffected  sentimentSj  in 
simpUciti/  of  styUj  in  easy  flow  of  versification^  and  all  the 
{L  all  ofher  corr,)  heauties  of  pastoräl  poetry,  Spenser 
ought  to  Jiave  profiied  niore  hy  so  excellent  a  modeL 

pHILLIDA  was  a  faire  maide,  6 

•^      As  fresh,  as  any  flowre; 
Whom  Harpalus  tbe  heard-man  praide 
To  be  bis  pararaoure. 

5      Harpalus,  and  eke  Corin, 

Were  berdmen  botb  yfere:  le 

Aad  (?.  And)  Pbillida  wonld  twist  and  spinne, 
And  tbereto  sing  ful  clere, 

[Bat  62]  Bat  Pbillida  was  al  t6  coye, 
10  For  Harpalas  to  winne: 

For  Corin  was  ber  only  joye,  i« 

Wbo  forst  ber  not  a  pinne. 

How  often  woold  sbe  flowers  twine? 
How  often  garlants  make 
15      Of  couslips  and  of  calumbine? 

And  al  for  Gorin's  sake.  ao 

Bat  Corin,  be  bad  bawkes  to  lare, 

And  forced  more  tbe  fielde: 
Of  lovers  law  be  tooke  no  cnre; 
20  For  onoe  be  was  begailde. 

Harpalas  prevayled  nongbt,  25 

His  laboar  all  was  lost; 
For  be  was  fartbest  from  ber  tbongbt. 

And  yet  be  loved  ber  most. 

25      Tberefore  wax  be  botb  pale  and  leane, 

And  dry  as  clod  of  clay:  90 

His  flesbe  it  was  oonsamed  cleane; 
His  coloar  gone  away. 

His  beard  it  bad  not  long  be  sbaye; 
80  His  beare  bong  al  unkempt; 

A  man  most  fit  even  for  the  graye,  ss 

Wbom  spiteful  love  bad  sbent. 
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[His  63]  HiB  eyes  were  red,  and  all  forwacht; 

His  face  bespreDt  with  teares: 
It  Beemed  unhap  had  him  long  hatcht,  35 

In  middes  of  bis  dispaires. 

6  His  clotbes  were  blacke,  and  also  bare ; 

As  one  forlorne  was  bee; 
Upon  bis  bead  alwaies  be  wäre 

A  wreatbe  of  willowe  tree.  40 

His  beastes  be  kept  upon  the  bill, 
10  And  be  säte  in  tbe  dale; 

And  tbus  witb  sigbes  and  sorrows  sbrill, 
He  gan  to  teil  bis  tale. 

Ob  Harpalus!  tbus  would  be  say;  45 

Ünbappiest  under  sunne! 
16  Tbe  cause  of  tbine  unbappie  day, 

By  love  was  first  begunne. 

For  tbou  wenest  first  by  sute  to  seeke 

A  tygre  to  make  tame,  50 

That  settes  no  by  tby  love  a  leeke; 
ao  But  makes  tby  griefe  ber  game. 

As  easy  it  were  for  to  converte 

Tbe  frost  into  a  fiame; 
As  for  to  turne  a  frowarde  berte,  55 

Wbom  tbou  so  faine  wonldest  frame.  3 

25  [Corin  64]  Corin  be  livetb  carelesse: 

He  leapes  among  tbe  leaves: 
He  eates  tbe  fruites  of  tby  redresse: 

Tbou  reapest,  be  takes  tbe  sbeaves.  60 

My  beastes  a  wbile  your  foode  refraine, 
30  And  barke  your  berdmans  sounde: 

Wbom  spitefuU  love,  alas!  batb  slaine, 
Tbrougb  girt  witb  many  a  wounde. 

0  bappie  be  ye,  beastös  wilde,  65 

Tbat  bere  your  pasture  takes: 
35  I  see  tbat  ye  be  not  beguilde 

Of  tbeese  your  faitbful  makes. 
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The  hart  he  feedeth  by  the  hinde: 
70        The  bücke  harde  by  the  doe: 
The  turtle  dove  is  not  unkinde 
To  him  that  loves  her  so. 

The  ewe  ehe  hath  by  her  the  ramme:  6 

The  yong  cowe  hath  the  bulle: 
75    The  calfe  with  many  a  lusty  lambe 
Do  feede  their  hunger  füll. 

But,  wel-a-way!  that  nature  wrought 

Thee,  Pbillida,  so  faire:  lo 

Tor  I  may  say  that  I  haye  bought 
80        Thy  beauty  all  tö  deare. 

[What  65]  What  reason  is  that  cruelty 

'^ith  beauty  should  have  part? 
Or  eis  that  such  great  tiranny  15 

Should  dwell  in  womans  hart? 

85    I  se  therefore  to  shape  my  deathe 
She  cruelly  is  prest; 
To  th'  end  that  I  may  want  my  breathe: 

My  dayes  ben  at  the  best.  oo 

0  Cupide,  graunt  this  my  request, 
90        And  do  not  stoppe  thine  eares; 

That  shee  may  feele  wlthin  her  breste 
The  paines  of  my  dispaires: 

Of  Corin  'whoe'  is  carelesse,  26 

That  she  may  crave  her  fee: 
95    As  I  haye  done  in  greate  distresse, 
That  loTd  her  faithfullye. 

But  since  that  I  shal  die  her  slave; 

Her  slave,  and  eke  her  thrall:  do 

Write  you,  my  friendes,  upon  my  graye 
100        This  chaunce  that  is  befall. 

"Here  lieth  unhappy  Harpalus 
^By  cruell  love  now  slaine: 
VoL  "Whom  Phillida  unjustly  thus,  86 

u  y  "Hath  murdred  with  disdaine.** 
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[XIL  BOBIN  66]  XIL 

BOBIN  AND  MAKYNE. 
Aa  Ascmrr  Soottish  Pastobau 

The  paHm  of  pasforäl  poesy  is  here  eaniested  hy  a  co- 
6  iemporarp  wrUer  mth  the  mähar  ofthe  foregoing.  The  reader 
wül  decide  their  respeetive  marüs,  The  author  of  this  poem 
hos  one  advantage  aver  his  rivaiy  in  having  his  name  handed 
down  to  US.  Mr.  Bobsrt  Hekktbos  {to  wham  voe  are 
indebted  for  U)  appears  io  so  mwh  advantage  among  the 
10  writers  of  edogue,  that  we  are  sorry  we  ean  gke  no  heiter 
account  of  him^  ihan  tchat  is  contained  in  the  foUotving  etogej 
ivrit  hg  W.  Dimhar,  a  Scoftish  poeij  who  Uvea  about  the 
middle  of  ihe  l^th  Century: 

*^In  DumferUng^  he  [death]  haih  tone  Broun» 
15  ^With  gude  Mr.  Bobert  Henry son." 

In  Eamsey^s  Eybbobbeh,  Vol.  i.  whence  this  distich, 
and  the  foUowing  beautiful  poem  are  extraded^  are  preserved 
two  other  Utile  Doric  pieces,  by  Henryson;  the  one  intiüed 
Thb  Ltoh   ahd  thb  Mousb;    the  other,  Thb   garmsnt    op 

20    GUDE    LaDTIB. 

[Vgl.  hiezu  additions  aüd  gobbsgtions  in  Vol.  IIL  p,  337.] 


ß' 


Obin  Bat  on  the  gude  grene  hill, 
Eeipand  a  flock  of  fie, 
Quben  miny  Mak3nie  said  him  tili, 
26  "0  Bobin  rew  on  me. 

''I  Laif  three  {l.  thee)  Inivt  baith  lond  and  still,       5 

"Thir  towmondH  twa  or  thre: 
''My  dale  in  dem  bat  gif  thoa  dill, 

Doubtless  bot  dreid  I  die."  s 

so  [Eobin  67]  Bobin  replied,  Now  by  the  rüde, 

Naithing  of  luve  I  knaw,  10 

But  keip  my  sheip  undir  yon  wod: 

Lo  quhair  they  raik  on  raw. 
Quhat  can  have  mart  thee  in  thy  müde, 
3S  Thou  Makyne  to  me  schaw; 

Or  quhat  is  luve,  or  to  be  lüde?  15 

Fain  wald  I  leir  that  law. 

"The  law  of  luve  gin  thou  wald  leir, 
"Tak  thair  an  A,  B,  C; 
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^Be  keynd,  courtas,  and  fair  of  feir, 
20  "Wyse,  hardy,  kind  and  frie, 

"Sae  tliat  nae  danger  do  the  deir, 

''What  dule  in  dem  thou  drie; 
"Press  ay  to  pleis,  and  blyth  appeir,  ^ 

"Be  patient  and  privie." 

25      Bobin,. he  answert  ber  again, 
I  wat  not  qubat  is  luve, 
Bat  I  baif  maryel  unoertain 

Qubat  makes  tbee  tbus  wanrufe.  lo 

Tbe  wedder  is  fair,  and  I  am  fain; 
80  My  sbeep  gais  bail  abuve, 

Gif  we  sould  pley  us  on  the  plain, 
Fa  Tbey  wald  us  baitb  repruve. 

["Bobin,  68]  "Robin,  tak  tent  unto  my  tale,  15 

"And  do  all  as  I  reid; 
35      "And  thou  sali  haif  my  heart  all  hale, 
"Eik  and  my  maiden-heid: 
"Sen  God,  he  sends  bute  for  bale, 

"And  for  muming  remeid,  » 

"I  dem  with  tbee  but  give  I  dale, 
40  "Doubtless  I  am  but  deid." 

Makyne,  tbe  mom  be  tbis  ilk  tyde, 

Gif  ye  will  meit  me  beir, 
Maybe  my  sheip  may  gang  besyde,  as 

Quhyle  we  have  liggd  füll  neir; 
45      But  maugre  haif  I,  gif  I  byde, 

Frae  thay  begin  to  steir, 
Qubat  lyes  on  heart  I  will  nocht  byd, 

Then  Makyne  mak  gude  cheir.  sa 

"Robin,  thou  reivs  me  of  my  rest; 
50  "I  luve  but  tbee  alane." 

Makyne,  adieu!  the  sun  goes  west, 

The  day  is  neir-hand  gane. 
"Robin,  in  dule  I  am  so  drest,  ss 

"That  luve  will  be  my  baue." 
55      Makyne,  gae  luve  quhair  eir  ye  list, 
Tor  lemans  I  luid  nane. 
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[''Hobin,  69]  "Bobin,  I  stand  in  sie  a  style, 

''I  sich  and  that  fall  sair." 
Mak3me,  I  have  bene  here  this  quyle; 

At  bame  I  wish  I  were.  60 

5  "ßobin,  my  hinny,  talk  and  smyle, 

"Grif  tbon  will  do  nae  mair." 
Makyne,  som  otber  man  beguyle, 

For  bameward  I  will  fare. 

Syne  Eobin  on  bis  ways  be  went,  65 

10  As  ligbt  as  leif  on  tree; 

But  Makyne  mnrnt  and  made  lament, 

Scbo  trow'd  bim  neir  to  see. 
Eobin  be  brayd  attowre  be  {l.  tbe  COf*r.)  bent: 
Tben  Makyne  cried  on  bie,  70 

15  "Now  may  tbon  sing,  for  I  am  sbent! 

"Qubat  can  ail  Inve  at  me?" 

Makyne  went  bame  witbonten  fall, 

And  weirylie  conld  weip; 
Tben  Eobin  in  a  fall  fair  dale  75 

20  Assemblit  all  bis  sbeip. 

Be  tbat  some  part  of  Makyne's  ail, 

Oat-tbrow  bis  beart  coald  creip, 
Hir  fast  be  foUowt  to  assail, 

And  tili  ber  take  gade  keip.  80  rs 

35  [Abyd,  70]  Abyd,  abyd,  thoa  fair  Makyne, 

A  Word  for  ony  tbing; 
For  all  my  lave,  it  sali  be  tbyne, 

Witboatten  departing. 
All  bale  tby  beart  for  tili  bave  myne,  85 

HO  Is  all  my  coveting; 

My  sbeip  qubyle  mom  tili  tbe  boars  nyne, 
Will  mister  nae  keiping. 

''Eobin,  tbon  bast  beard  sang  and  say, 
''In  jests  and  storys  aald,  90 

S6  "Tbe  man  tbat  will  not  wben  be  may, 

"Sali  bave  nocbt  wben  be  wald. 
"I  pray  to  beaven  baitb  nicbt  and  day, 
"Be  eikd  tbeir  cares  sae  caald, 
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95    "That  preseeB  first  with  thee  to  play 
"Be  forreet,  firth,  or  fauld." 

Makyne,  tbe  nicht  is  soft  and  diy, 

The  wether  warm  and  fair, 
And  the  grene  wod  rieht  neir  hand  by,  c^ 

100        To  walk  attowre  all  where: 
There  may  nae  janglers  ns  eepy, 

That  is  in  Inve  contrair ; 
Therein,  Makyne,  baith  you  and  I 

TJnseen  may  mak  repair.  lo 

105    ["Bobin  71]  "Bobin,  that  warld  is  now  away, 
^'And  quyt  brocht  tili  an  end, 
"And  neir  again  thereto  perfay, 

"Sali  it  be  as  thou  wend; 
"For  of  my  pain  thou  made  but  play,  is 

110         "I  words  in  vain  did  spend; 

''As  thou  hast  done  sae  sali  I  say, 
"Mnrn  on,  I  think  to  mend.'' 

Makyne,  the  hope  of  all  my  heil, 

My  heart  on  thee  is  set;  20 

115    I'll  evermair  to  thee  be  leil, 

Quhyle  I  may  live  but  lett, 
Never  to  fail  as  uthers  feil, 
Quhat  grace  so  eir  I  get. 
''Bobin,  with  thee  I  will  not  deal;  2» 

120        "Adieu,  for  this  we  met." 

Makyne  went  hameward  blyth  enough» 

Outowre  the  holtis  hair. 
Pure  Bobin  mumd  and  Makyne  lengh; 

Scho  sang,  and  he  sieht  sair:  so 

125    Scho  left  him  in  baith  wae  and  wreuoh, 
In  dolor  and  in  oare, 
Keipand  bis  herd  under  a  heuch, 
7  4  Amang  the  rushy  gair. 
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(XIII.  GEN-  72]  XIII. 

GENTLE  HERDSMAN,   TELL  TO   ME. 

DiALOOÜE    BETWBEN    A    PlLOKIlC    AND    HeBDBMAN. 

The  scene  of  this  beautiftU  öld  haU^id  is  laid  near  Walsing* 

9  harn,  in  Norfolk,  where  was  ancienUy  an  i/mage  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,   famaus  all  over  Europe   far   the   numerot4S 

pügrimages  maäe  to  it,  and  the  great  riches  it  possessed. 
JBrasmus  hos  given  a  very  exact  and  humorous  description 
of  the  superstitions  practised   ihere  in  his   time*     See    Ms 

10  account  of  the  Yikoo  pakathalabbia,  in  his  colloquy, 
intitled,  Pebeobxnatio  belioxonib  bboo.  He  teils  US, 
the  rieh  offerings  in  süver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  that 
were  ihere  shewn  him,  were  incredtble,  there  being  scarce  a 
person  of  any  note  in  Etigland,  but  what  some  time  or  other 

15  paid  a  visit,  orsent  a  present  to  oub  ladt  op  WALsiNanAH. 
Ät  the  dissoltifion  of  tJie  ntonasteries  in  1538,  this  splendid 
image,  with  anotfier  from  Ipsmch,  was  carried  to  Chelsea, 
and  there  burnt  in  the  presence  of  commissioners ;  who,  we 
trust,  did  not  burn  the  jewels  and  the  finery. 

ao  This  poem  is  printed  front  a  copy  in  the  Editor^s  folio 
MS.  which  had  greatly  suffered  by  the  hand  of  time ;  but 
vestiges  of  several  of  the  lines  remaining^  some  conjectural 
Supplements  have  been  attempted,  which,  for  greater  exact- 
ness  are  in  this  one  ballad  distinguished  by  italicks, 

25  lyEntle  herdsman,  teil  to  me, 

^     Of  curtesy  I  thee  pray, 
Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingham 
Which  is  the  right  and  ready  way. 

["Unto  73]  "Unto  the  towne  of  Walsingham  5 

30  "The  way  is  hard  for  to  he  gone; 

"And  verry  crooked  are  those  pathes 
^'For  yon  to  find  out  all  alone/' 

Were  the  miles  douhled  thrise, 

And  the  way  never  soe  ill,  10 

:35  Itt  were  not  enough  for  mine  offence; 

Itt  is  soe  grievous  and  soe  ill. 
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"Thy  yeares  are  young,  tby  face  is  faire, 

"Thy  Witts  are  weake,  thy  thoughts  are  greene; 
15       '^Time  hath  not  given  thee  leave,  as  yett, 
''For  to  committ  so  great  a  sinne/' 

Tes,  herdsman,  yes,  soe  woldst  thon  say,  s 

If  thon  knewest  soe  much  as  I; 
My  Witts,  and  thonghts,  and  all  the  rest, 
20  Have  well  deseryed  for  to  dye. 

I  am  not  what  I  seeme  to  bee, 

My  clothes,  and  sexe  doe  differ  farr,  lo 

I  am  a  woman,  woe  is  me! 

Born  to  greeffe  and  irksome  care. 

^5      For  my  beloved,  and  well-beloved, 
My  wayward  cruelty  cotdd  kill: 
And  though  my  ieares  wül  nought  avaü,  15 

Most  deco'cly  I  bewail  him  still. 

[He  74]  He  was  the  flower  of  noble  wights, 
30  None  ever  more  sjwcere  colde  bee; 

Of  comelye  mien  and  shape  he  was, 

And  tenderlye  Aee  loved  mee.  20 

When  ihus  I  saiw  he  toved  me  well, 
I  gretve  so  proude  his  paine  to  see> 
35       TJiat  J,  who  did  not  know  my  seife, 

Thought  scorne  of  such  a  yotUh  as  bee. 

And  grew  soe  coy  and  nice  to  please,  as 

As  womens  lookes  are  often  soe. 
He  might  not  kises  ({.kisseeoi*!*.),  nor  band  forsootb, 
40  Unlesse  I  willed  him  soe  to  doe. 

Thns  being  wearyed  with  delayes, 

To  see  I  pityed  not  his  greeffe,  30 

He  gott  him  to  a  secrett  place. 

And  there  hee  dyed  without  releeffe. 

45      And  for  his  sake  these  weedes  I  weare, 
And  sacriffice  my  tender  age; 
And  every  day  lle  begg  my  bread,  35 

To  nndergoe  thiff  pilgrimage. 
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Thus,  every  day  I  fast  and  praye, 

And  ever  will  doe  tili  I  dye;  50 

And  gett  me  to  some  secrett  place, 

For  806  did  hee,  and  Roe  will  I. 

s  [Now,  75]  Now,  gentle  herdsman,  aske  no  more, 

Bnt  keepe  my  secretts  I  theo  pray; 
ünto  the  towne  of  Walsingham  55 

Show  me  the  right  and  readye  way. 

"Now  goe  thy  wayes,  and  God  before  1 
10  "For  he  mnst  ever  guido  theo  still: 

"Turne  downe  that  dale,  the  right  hand  path, 

"And  soe,  faire  Pilgrim,  fare  thee  well!"  60 

XIV. 

K.  EDWARD  IV.  AND  TANNER  OF 
15  TAMWORTH 

Was  a  Story  of  great  fame  among  our  ancestors.  The 
author  of  the  Akt  of  Enolish  pobsie,  1589,  4to^  seems 
to  spedk  of  it,  as  a  real  fact,  —  Describing  that  viciou» 
mode  of  Speech^  which  the  GreeJcs  called  A  ctbon,  i.e.  '^When 

ao  we  iise  a  dark  and  obscure  word^  uUerly  repugnant  to  that 
we  would  ea^ess  j'^  he  adds,  *^  Such  manner  oftmcotäh  speech 
^did  the  Tanner  of  Tamworth  use  to  hing  Edward  the 
*^fourth\  which  Tanner^  having  a  great  white  mistaken  hitn^ 
^and  used  very  broad  talke  with  him,  at  lengthj   perceiving 

26  ^bg  his  traine  that  it  was  the  Icing^  was  afraide  he  should 
^be  punished  for  it,  [and]  said  thus^  with  a  certaine  rüde 
"repentance, 

H  hope  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrow, 

^for  [I  feare  me]  I  shall  be  hanged,  whereat  the  hing  laughed  a 
80  ^good,  not  only  to  see  the  Tanners  vaine  feare,  but  also  to  heare 
"Äis  illshapen  terme;  and  gave  t"Äiw  76]  him  for  recompence 
*^of  his  good  sport,  the  inheritance  of  Flumpton-parke.  I  am. 
"affbaid/'  concludes  thissagacious  writer,  "thb  pobtb  of  oub 

"tIMB,   that  8FEAKB  MOBB   FINBL7   AND   C0BBBCTEDL7, 
86  "will  comb  TOO  SHOBT  of  8UCB  ▲  BBWARD,'^  J7,  214.  — 

The  phrase,  here  referred  to,  is  not  fotmd  in  this  bailad  at 
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present,  hut  occurs  tvith  some  Variation  in  the  older  {l,  an 
older  COTT,)  poem,  inütUd  Johh  the  Eeeve,  described 
in  the  former  (?.  following  cottt)  volumey  p.  179,  vie;, 

"^ay,  sayd  John,  hy  Gods  grace^ 

^^And  Edward  wer  in  this  place,  s 

^^Hee  shold  not  toiich  this  tonne: 
'*Hee  wold  he  wroth  with  John  I  hope, 
"  Thereffore  I  beshrew  the  soupe, 

""That  in  hia  mouth  shold  come."    Pt.  2.  st,  24. 

The  following  text  is  selecied  from  two  copies  in  block  lo 
letter.  The  one  in  the  Bodleyan  lihrary,  intitled,  ^A  merrie, 
^^pleasant,  and  delectahle  hisiorie  hetweene  K.  Edward  the 
'^fourthy  and  a  Tanner  of  Tamworth,  &c.  printed  at  Lon- 
*^don,  hy  John  Danter^  1596."  This  copy^  andent  as  it 
now  iSj  appears  to  have  heen  modernized  and  altered  at  the  is 
time  ü  was  published;  hut  many  vestiges  of  the  more  ancient 
readings  were  recovered  from  anoiher  copy,  {tho^  more  re- 
cently  printed^  in  one  sheet  folio,  without  date,  in  the  Fepys 
collection. 
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N  sammer  time,  when  leaves  grow  greene,  20 

And  bloBsoms  bedecke  tbe  tree, 
Eing  Edward  wolde  a  hunting  ryde, 
Some  pastime  for  to  see. 

5      With  hawke  and  hounde  he  made  him  bowne, 

With  hörne,  and  eke  with  bowe;  25 

To  Drayton  Basset  he  tooke  bis  waye, 
With  all  bis  lordes  a  rowe. 

[And  77]  And  he  had  ridden  ore  dale  and  downe 
10  By  eight  of  clocke  in  the  day, 

When  he  was  wäre  of  a  bold  tann^r  so 

Come  ryding  along  the  waye. 

A  fayre  rnsset  coat  the  tanner  had  on 
Fast  buttoned  nnder  bis  chin, 
15      And  under  him  a  good  cow-hide, 

And  a  mare  of  four  Shilling.  ss 

Nowe  stand  yon  still,  my  good  lordes  all, 

Under  the  grene  wood  spraye; 
And  I  will  wend  to  yonder  fellowe, 
20  To  weet  what  he  will  saye. 

Eng].  Sprach-  uod  Literaturdenkm.    YI.  21 
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God  speede,  God  speede  thee,  said  onr 

Thoa  ait  welcome,  sir,  sajd  liee. 
^The  readjest  waje  to  DraTton  Basset 

I  praye  thee  to  sliewe  to  mee/' 

s  ^0  Dnjiojk  Basset  woldst  ihoa  goe,  25 

Fro  the  place  where  thoa  dost  stand? 
The  next  payre  of  gallowes  thoa  comest  unto, 
Tome  in  npon  thj  right  hand." 

That  is  an  nnreadye  waye,  sayd  onr  king, 
10  Tlion  doest  bnt  jest  I  see:  30 

Nowe  sliewe  me  ont  the  nearest  waye, 
And  I  pray  thee  wend  with  mee. 

[Awaye  78]  waye  (Im  Awaye  earr,)  with  a  Tengeannce!  qnoth 
I  hold  thee  ont  of  thy  witt:  [the  tanner: 

15  All  daye  have  I  rydden  on  Brocke  my  mare,  35 

And  I  am  fasting  yett. 

''Go  with  me  downe  to  Drayton  Basset, 

No  daynties  we  will  spare; 
All  daye  shalt  thon  eate  and  drinke  of  the  best, 
20  And  I  will  paye  thy  fare."  40 

Gramercye  for  nothing,  the  tanner  replyde, 

Thon  payest  no  fare  of  mine: 
I  trowe  iVe  more  nobles  in  my  pnrse, 

Than  thon  hast  pence  in  thine. 

36  God  give  thee  joy  of  them,  sayd  the  hing,  45 

And  send  them  well  to  priefe. 
The  tanner  wolde  faine  have  beene  away, 
For  he  weende  he  had  beene  a  thiefe. 

What  art  thon,  hee  sayde,  thon  fine  fellowe, 
30  Of  thee  I  am  in  great  feare,  50 

For  the  cloathes,  thon  wearest  npon  thy  backe, 
Might  beseeme  a  lord  to  weare. 

I  never  stole  them,  qnoth  onr  king, 
I  teil  you,  sir,  by  the  roode. 
35  '^Then  thon  playest,  as  many  an  nnthrift  doth,        55 

And  Btandest  in  midds  of  thy  goode/' 
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[What  79]  What  tydingee  heare  you,  sayd  the  kynge, 

As  you  ryde  farre  and  neare? 
''I  heare  no  tydinges,  sir,  by  the  masse, 
60  Bat  that  cowehides  are  deare/' 

''Gowe  hides!  cowe  hides!  what  things  are  those?        5 

I  marvell  what  they  bee?" 
What  {L  What  art  corr.)  thou  a  foole  ?   the  tanner 

I  carry  one  nnder  mee."  [reply'd; 

65      What  craftsman  art  thou,  said  the  king, 

I  praye  thee  teil  me,  trowe.  lo 

"I  am  a  barker,  eir,  by  my  trade, 
Nowe  teil  me  what  art  thou?" 

I  am  a  poore  courtier,  sir,  quoth  he, 
70  That  am  forth  of  eervice  worne; 

And  faine  I  wolde  thy  prentise  bee,  is 

Thy  cunninge  for  to  leame. 

Marrye  heaven  forefend,  the  tanner  replyde, 
That  thou  my  prentise  were: 
75      Thou  woldst  spend  more  good  than  I  shold  winne 

By  fortye  Shilling  a  yere.  ao 

Tet  one  thinge  wolde  I,  sayd  our  king, 

If  thou  wilt  not  seeme  stränge: 
Thoughe  my  horse  be  better  than  thy  mare, 
80  Yet  with  thee  I  faine  wold  change. 

[Why  80]  **Why  if  with  me  thou  feine  wilt  change,     as 

As  change  füll  well  maye  wee, 
By  the  faith  of  my  bodye,  thou  proude  fell&we, 

I  will  have  some  boot  of  three  (l.  thee),*' 

S6      That  were  against  reason,  sayd  the  king, 

I  sweare  so  mote  I  thee:  so 

My  horse  is  better  than  thy  mare, 
And  that  thou  well  mayst  see. 

'^Yea,  sir,  but  Brocke  is  gentle  and  mild, 
dO  And  softly  she  will  fare: 

Thy  horse  is  unrulye  and  wild,  I  wiss;  86 

Aye  skipping  here  and  theare." 
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What  boote  wilt  thon  have,  our  king  reply'd? 

Now  teil  me  in  this  stound. 
"Noe  pence,  nor  half-pence,  by  my  faye,  95 

But  a  noble  in  gold  so  round/' 

9  "Here's  twentye  groates  of  white  moneye 

Sith  thou  will  have  it  of  mee." 
I  would  have  swome  now,  qnoth  the  tanner, 

Thou  hadfit  not  had  one  pennie.  100 

But  since  we  two  have  niade  a  change, 
10  A  change  we  must  abide, 

Although  thou  hast  gotten  Brocke  my  mare, 
Thou  gettest  not  my  cowe  hide. 

[I  will  81]  I  will  not  have  it,  sayd  the  kynge,    105 
I  sweare,  so  mote  I  thee; 
16  Thy  foule  cowe-hide  I  wolde  not  beare, 

If  thou  woldst  give  it  to  mee. 

The  tanner  hee  tooke  his  good  cowe  hide, 

That  of  the  cow  was  hilt,  110 

And  threwe  it  upon  the  king*s  sadelle, 
ao  That  was  soe  fayrelye  gilte. 

"Now  help  me  up,  thou  fine  fellöwe, 

'Tis  time  that  I  were  gone: 
When  I  come  home  to  Gyllian,  my  wife,  115 

Sheel  say  I  am  a  gentilmon.'* 

26  The  king  he  tooke  him  up  by  the  legge; 

The  tanner  a  f**  lett  fall. 
Nowe  marrye,  good  fellowe,  sayd  the  king, 

Thy  courtesye  is  but  small.  120 

When  the  tanner  he  was  in  the  kinges  sadMle, 
30  And  his  foote  in  the  stirrup  was: 

He  marvelled  greatlye  in  his  minde, 
Whether  it  were  golde  or  brass. 

But  when  his  steede  saw  the  cows  taile  wagge,   125 
And  eke  the  blacke  cowe-horne: 
35  He  stampt,  and  stared,  and  awaye  he  ranne,  y 

As  the  devill  had  him  borne.  ^  g 
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I^The  82]  The  tanner  he  pnlld,    the  tanner  he  sweat, 
130        And  held  hy  the  pummil  fast: 

At  length  the  tanner  came  tamhling  downe ; 
His  necke  he  had  well-nye  brast. 

Take  thy  horee  again  with  a  vengeance,  he  sayd,         6 
With  mee  he  shall  not  byde. 
135    "My  horse  wolde  have  borne  thee  well  enoughe, 
But  he  knewe  not  of  thy  cowe  hide. 

Yet  if  againe  thon  faine  woldst  change, 

As  change  fall  well  may  wee,  la 

By  the  faith  of  my  bodye,  thou  jolly  tanner, 
140        I  will  have  some  boote  of  thee." 

What  boote  wilt  thou  have,  the  tanner  replyd, 

Nowe  teil  me  in  this  stonndeP 
"Noe  pence  nor  halfpence,  sir,  by  my  faye,  15 

But  I  will  have  twentye  pound." 

145    "Here's  twentye  groates  out  of  my  purse; 
And  twentye  I  have  of  thine : 
And  I  have  one  more,  which  we  will  spend 

Together  at  the  wine."  ao 

The  king  set  a  bügle  home  to  his  mouthe, 
150        And  blewe  both  loude  and  shrille: 

And  soone  came  lords,  and  soone  came  knights, 
Fast  ryding  over  the  hille. 

[Nowe,  83]  Nowe,  out  alas!  the  tanner  he  oryde,        25 
That  ever  I  sawe  this  daye! 
155    Thou  art  a  strong  thiefe,  yon  oome  thy  fellowes 
Will  beare  my  cowe-hide  away, 

They  are  no  thieves,  the  king  replyde, 

I  sweare,  soe  mote  I  thee:  so 

But  they  are  the  lords  of  the  north  countr^y, 
160        Here  come  to  hunt  with  mee. 

And  soone  before  our  king  they  came, 

And  knelt  downe  on  the  grounde: 
Then  might  the  tanner  have  beene  awaye,  85 

He  had  lever  than  twentye  pounde. 
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A  coUer,  a  coUer''*,  here:  sayd  the  king,  165 

A  coller  he  loud  did  crye: 
Then  wonlde  he  lever  then  twentye  ponnd, 

He  had  not  beene  so  nighe. 

6  A  coller,  a  coller,  the  tanner,  he  sayd, 

I  trowe  it  will  breed  sorrowe:  170 

After  a  coller  comes  a  halter, 

And  I  shall  be  hanged  to-morrowe.  g  2 

["Awaye  84]  "Awaye  with  thy  feare,  thon  joUy  tanner, 
10  For  the  sport  thon  hast  shewn  to  me, 

I  wote  noe  halter  thou  shalt  weare,  175 

But  thon  shalt  have  a  knight's  fee. 

For  Plumpton-parke  I  will  give  thee,     , 
With  tenements  faire  beside: 
16  'Tis  worth  three  hnndred  markes  by  the  yeare, 

To  maintaine  thy  good  cowe-hide."  180 

Gramercye,  my  liege,  the  tanner  replyde, 

For  the  favour,  which  thou  hast  showne: 
If  ever  thon  comest  to  merry  Tamwörth, 
00  Keates  leather  shall  cloat  thy  shoen. 

XV. 
AS  YE  GAME  FROM  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

DiALOGUB    BETWEEN    A    PlLGBIM    ASD    TbAYELLEB. 

The  scene  of  this  song  i$  the  same^  as  in  num.  XIIL  The 
05  pilgrimage  to  Wdlsingham  suggested  the  plan  of  mcmy  popu- 
lär  pieces.     In   the  Fepys  coUection^  VoL  L  p.  226,    is  a 
Mnd  of  Interlude  in  the  old  bäUad  style^    of  which  the  first 
stama  cUone  is  worth  reprinting^ 

As  I  went  to  Walsingham, 
2Q  To  the  shrine  with  speede, 

Met  I  with  a  jolly  palmer 
In  a  pilgrimes  weede.  2 

[Now  85]     Now  God  you  save,  you  jolly  palmar! 

"Welcome,  lady  gay, 

*  Ä  coUar  was  anciently  used  in  the  ceremony  of  conferring 
Jcnighthood,  [Vgl,  hiezu  additions  and  cobrbctions  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  337.] 
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"Oft  have  I  sued  to  thee  for  love." 
—  Oft  have  I  said  you  nay. 

The  pilgrimages  undertäken  on  pretence  of  religion,  were 
often  productive  of  affairs  of  gallanfry,  cmd  led  the  voiaries 
to  no  other  shrine  than  that  of  Venus,   [Vgl.  hiezu  AüDmoM  s 

AND    COB&ECTIONB    Ifh     Vol.    III,   p.    337.] 

The  foUowing  hallad  was  once  very  populär;  it  is  quoted 
m  Fletchers  "Zn^.  of  the  burning  pestle"  Act  2.  sc.  uU. 
and,  in  another  old  plag,  called,  ^^Hans  Beer-pot,  his  in- 
visible  Comedy  &c!^  4<o,  1618;  Act,  I,  —  The  copy  helow  lo 
was  communicated  to  the  Editor  hg  the  late  Mr,  Shenstone 
from  an  ancient  MS,  which  being  imperfect  was  supplied 
hy  him  with  a  concluding  stanea, 

We    have    placed    this,   and    Gentle   Hbsdbhan   <&c, 
ihus  early  in  the  volume,  upon  a  presumption  that  they  must  w 
have  heen  tvritten,   if  not    hefore   the  dissolution  of  the  wo- 
nasteries,  yet  white  the  rememhrance  of  them  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people, 

A  S  ye  came  from  the  boly  land 

■"•     Of  'blessed'  Walsingbam,  20 

0  met  you  not  with  my  true  love 
As  hy  the  way  ye  came? 

5      "How  Bhould  I  know  your  true  love, 
"That  have  met  many  a  one, 
**A8  I  came  from  the  holy  land,  26 

"That  have  both  come,  and  gone?" 

My  love  is  neitber  white*,  nor  browne, 
10  But  as  the  heavens  faire; 

o  3  There  is  none  batb  her  form  divine, 

Either  in  earth,  or  ayre.  so 

["Suc  86]  "Such  an  one  did  I  meet,  good  sir, 
"With  an  angelicke  face? 
15      "Who  like  a  nymphe,  a  queene  appeard 
"Both  in  her  gait,  her  grace.'* 

Yes:  she  batb  cleane  forsaken  me,  ^ 

And  left  me  all  alone; 

*  sc.  pale. 


• 
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Who  some  time  loved  me  as  her  life. 

And  called  me  her  owne.  20 

''What  is  the  cause  ehe  leaves  thee  thus, 
"And  a  new  way  doth  take, 
5  "That  some  time  loved  thee  as  her  life, 

"And  thee  her  joy  did  make?" 

I  that  loved  her  all  my  youth,  25 

Growe  old  now  as  you  see; 
Love  liketh  not  the  falling  fraite, 
10  Nor  yet  the  withered  tree. 

For  love  is  like  a  carelesse  childe, 

Forgetting  promise  past:  30 

He  is  hlind,  or  deaf,  whenere  he  list; 

His  faith  is  never  fast. 

16  His  'fond^  desire  is  fickle  found, 

And  yieldes  a  trustlesse  joye: 
Wonne  with  a  world  of  toil  and  care,  35 

And  lost  ev'n  with  a  toye. 

[Such  87]  Such  is  the  love  of  womankinde, 
ao  Or  LovBB  faire  name  abusde^ 

Beneathe  which  many  vaine  desires, 

And  follyes  are  excusde.  40 

'But  true  love  is  a  lasting  fire, 
*  Which  viewless  vestals*  tend, 
25  *That  burnes  for  ever  in  the  soule, 

'And  knowes  nor  change,  nor  end/ 

♦  8c.  Angela. 

XVI. 
HARDYKNÜTE. 
80  A  ScoTTiSH   Fragment. 

As  this  fine  morsel  of  heroic  poetry  hath  generälly  past 

for  ancientf  it  is  Tiere  thrown  to  the  end  of  our  earliest  pieces ; 

that  such  as  doübt  of  its  age  may  the  heiter  compare  it  with 

other  pieces  of  genuine  antiquity,    For   after   all,  there  is 

86  more  than  reason  to  suspect,   that  most  of  its  beauties  are 
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of  modern  date;  and  that  these  at  hast  (if  not  Us  wkole 
eaistence)  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  a  lad^,  within  this 
OApresent  Century.  The  following  particulars  may  he  depended 
on.  [One  88]  One  Mrs,  Wardlaw^  whose  maiden  name  was 
HaJJcet  (aunt  of  the  lote  sir  Peter  Halket  of  Pit-ferran  in  5 
Scotland,  who  was  Mlled  in  America  along  with  general 
Bradock  in  1755)  pretended  she  had  found  this  poem,  written 
on  shreds  of  paper,  employed  for  what  is  called  the  hottoms 
of  clues.  A  stcspidon  arose  that  it  was  her  own  composition, 
JSome  äble  judges  asserted  it  he  (L  to  he)  modern.  The  lady  lo 
did  in  a  manner  achnowledge  it  to  he  so.  Being  desired  to 
shew  an  additional  stama,  as  a  proof  of  this,  she  prodmed 
the  three  last  heginning  with  "Loud  and  schrill,  &c/^  which 
were  not  in  the  copy  that  was  first  printed.  The  lote  Lord 
President  Forhes,  and  Sir  G-ilbertElliot  ofMinto  {now  Lord  is 
Justice  Clerk  for  Scotland)  who  had  helieved  it  andent,  con- 
tributed  to  the  expence  of  Publishing  the  first  Edition,  which 
came  out  in  folio  ähout  the  year  1720.  —  This  account  is 
transmitted  from  Scotland  hy  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
rank,  leaming  and  genius,  who  yet  is  of  opinion,  that  part  20 
ofth^e  hallad  may  he  ancient;  hut  retouched  and  much  enlarged 
hy  the  lady  ähovementioned.  Indeed  he  hath  heen  informed, 
that  the  lote  William  Thompson,  the  Scottish  musician,  who 
pvibUshed  the  Orpheus  Galidoniub  {l.  Calkd.),  1733,  2  völs. 
Svo,  declared  he  had  heard  fragments  of  it  repeated  during  25 
hisinfancy:  hefore  ever  Mrs.  Wardlaw^s  copy  was  heard  of 

[Vgl.  hiezu  additions  and  cobbections  in  Vol.  HL  p.^^1  ff.] 

fiXately  stept  he  east  the  wa, 
^  And  statelj  stept  he  west, 
Füll  seventy  zeirs  he  now  had  sene,  so 

With  skerss  sevin  zeirs  of  rest. 
5      He  livit  quhen  Britons  hreach  of  faith 

Wroucht  Scotland  meikle  wae: 
And  ay  his  sword  tanld  to  their  cost, 

He  was  their  deidly  fae.  35 

[Hie  89]  Hie  on  a  hill  his  castle  Stade, 
10  With  halls  and  toaris  a  hicht, 

And  guidly  Chambers  fair  to  se, 
Quhair  he  lodgit  mony  a  knicht. 
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His  dame  sae  peirless  anes  and  fair, 

For  ohast  and  bewtie  deimt, 
Nae  marrow  had  in  all  the  land,  15 

Saif  Elenor  the  quene. 

5  Fnll  thirthein  sons  to  bim  scho  bare, 

All  men  of  valour  stont; 
In  bluidy  ficbt  witb  sword  in  band 

Nyne  lost  tbeir  lives  bot  doubt;  20 

Four  zit  remain,  lang  may  tbey  live 
10  To  stand  by  liege  and  land: 

Hie  was  their  fame,  hie  was  tbeir  micbt, 
And  bie  was  their  command. 

Great  luve  tbey  bare  to  Fairly  fair,  25 

Their  sister  saft  and  deir, 
16  Her  girdle  sbawd  her  midie  gimp, 

And  gowden  glist  her  hair. 
Qnbat  waefoa  wae  her  bewtie  bred? 

Waefon  to  zung  and  auld,  30 

Waefou  I  trow  to  kyth  and  kin, 
20  As  story  ever  tauld. 

[The  90]  The  king  of  Norse  in  snmmer  tyde, 

Puft  np  witb  powir  and  micht, 
Landed  in  fair  Scotland  the  yle,  35 

Witb  mony  a  bardy  knicht. 
25  The  tydings  to  our  gude  Scots  king 

Game,  as  he  sat  at  dyne, 
Witb  noble  Chiefs  in  braif  aray, 

Drinking  the  blude-reid  wyne,  40 

"To  borse,  to  horse,  my  ryal  liege, 
30  Zours  faes  stand  on  the  Strand, 

Füll  twenty  thonsand  glittering  spears 

The  king  of  Norse  commands." 
Bring  me  my  steed  Mage  dapple  gray,  45 

Our  gude  king  raise  and  cryd, 
35  A  trustier  beast  in  all  the  land 

A  Scots  king  nevir  seyd. 

Go  little  page,  teil  Hardyknute, 

That  lives  on  hill  so  bie,  50 
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To  draw  liis  sword,  the  dreid  of  faes, 

And  haste  and  foUow  me. 
The  little  page  flew  swift  as  dart 

Flnng  by  his  masters  arm, 
55      ''Cum  down,  cnm  down,  lord  Hardyknute,  cf 

And  rid  zonr  king  frae  barm." 

[Tben  91]  Tben  reid  reid  grow  bis  dark-brown  cheiks, 

Sae  did  bis  dark-brown  brow; 
His  luiks  grew  kene,  as  tbey  were  wont, 
60  In  dangers  great  to  do;  la 

He  bes  tane  a  bom  as  grene  as  glass, 

And  gien  five  sounds  sae  sbrill, 
Tbat  treis  in  grene  wod  scbnke  tbereat, 

Sae  lond  rang  ilka  bill. 

65      His  sons  in  manly  sport  and  glie,  u^ 

Had  past  tbat  summers  mom, 
Quben  low  down  in  a  grassy  dale 
Tbey  beard  tbeir  fatberis  bom. 
Tbat  bom,  qnod  tbey,  neir  sonnds  in  peace, 
70  We  baif  otber  sport  to  byde,  20 

And  snne  tbey  beyd  tbem  np  tbe  bill. 
And  snne  were  at  bis  syde. 

''Late  late  tbe  zestrene  I  weind  in  peace 
To  end  my  lengtbned  life, 
75      My  age  miebt  weil  exense  my  arm  vs» 

Frae  manly  feats  of  stryfe; 
Bnt  now  tbat  Norse  dois  proudly  boast 

Fair  Scotland  to  intbrall, 
Its  neir  be  said  of  Hardyknute, 
80  He  feard  to  fiebt  or  fall.  so 

["Robin  92]  "Robin  of  Rotbsay,  bend  tby  bow, 

Tby  arrows  sehnte  sae  leil, 
Mony  a  comely  conntenance 

Tbey  baif  tnmd  to  deidly  pale. 
85      Brade  Thomas  tak  ze  bnt  zonr  lance,  35 

Ze  neid  nae  weapons  mair, 
Gif  ze  ficht  weit  as  ze  did  anes 

Gainst  Westmorlands  ferss  heir. 
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^'Malcom,  licht  of  fate  as  «tag 

Tliat  niiis  in  fore«t  wyld,  90 

Get  me  mj  thovsands  thrie  of  men 

Well  bred  to  sword  and  ecltield: 
n  Bring  me  mj  hone  and  hamisine 

My  blade  of  mettal  cleir. 
If  fae«  kend  bnt  the  band  it  bare,  95 

Tbey  snne  bad  fled  for  feir. 

^'Fareweil  mj  dame  aae  peirless  gnde, 
10  (And  toke  hir  bj  tbe  band.) 

Fairer  to  me  in  age  zon  aeim, 

Tban  maida  for  bewtie  £amd:  100 

Mj  zonngeat  aon  eall  bere  remain 

To  gnard  tbese  stately  towirs. 
And  ahnt  tbe  silver  bolt  tbat  keip8(,) 
15  Sae  fast  zonr  painted  bowirs." 

[And  93]  And  first  scbo  wet  ber  comely  cbeika,    105 

And  tben  ber  boddice  grene, 
Hir  Silken  cords  of  twirtle  twist. 

Weil  plett  witb  silver  scbene; 
1»  And  apron  set  witb  mony  a  dice 

Of  neidle-wark  sae  rare,  110 

Wove  by  nae  band,  as  ze  may  gness, 

Saif  tbat  of  Fairly  fair. 

And  be  bas  ridden  owre  mnir  and  moss, 
25  Owre  bills  and  mony  a  glen, 

Quben  be  came  to  a  wonnded  knickt  115 

Making  a  beayy  mane; 
''Here  mann  I  lye,  bere  mann  I  dye, 
By  treacberies  false  gyles; 
:do         '  Witless  I  was  tbat  eir  gaif  faitb 

To  wicked  womans  smyles/'  120 

"Sir  knickt,  gin  ze  were  in  my  bowir, 

To  lean  on  silken  seat, 
ULj  ladyis  kyndlie  care  zoud  prove, 
35  Quba  neir  kend  deidly  hate: 

Hir  seif  wald  watcb  ze  all  tbe  day,  125 

Hir  maids  a  deid  of  nicbt; 
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And  Fairly  fair  zour  heart  wald  cheir, 
As  scbo  Stands  in  zour  siebt. 

["Aryse  94]  "Aryse  young  knicht,  and  mount  zour  steid, 
130        Füll  lowns  the  sbynand  day: 

Cbeis  frae  my  menzie  qubom  ze  pleis  » 

To  leid  ze  on  tbe  way." 
Witb  smyless  luke,  and  visage  wan 
Tbe  wounded  knicbt  replyd, 
135    ''£ynd  ebiftain,  zour  intent  pursue, 

For  beir  I  mann  abyde.  lo 

To  me  nae  after  day  nor  nicbt, 

Can  eir  be  sweit  or  fair, 
But  sune  beneatb  sum  draping  tree, 
140        Canld  deatb  sali  end  my  care." 

Witb  bim  nae  pleiding  miobt  prevail;  19^ 

Brave  Hardyknute  in  to  gain, 
Witb  fairest  words  and  reason  strong, 

Strave  courteously  in  vain. 

145    Syne  be  bas  gane  far  bynd  attowre 

Lord  Cbattans  land  sae  wyde;  ^ 

Tbat  lord  a  wortby  wicbt  was  ay, 

Quben  faes  bis  courage  seyd: 
Of  Pictisb  raoe  by  motbers  syde, 
150         Quben  Ficts  ruld  Caledon, 

Lord  Cbattan  claimd  tbe  princely  maid,  2» 

Quben  be  saift  Pictisb  crown. 

[Now  95]  Now  witb  bis  ferss  and  stalwart  train, 
He  reiebt  a  rysing  beicbt, 
155    Qubair  braid  encampit  on  tbe  dale, 

Norss  menzie  lay  in  siebt.  so 

''Zonder  my  yaliant  sons  and  ferss, 

Our  raging  revers  wait 
On  tbe  uneonquerit  Scottisb  swaird 
160        To  try  witb  us  tbeir  fate. 

Mak  orisons  to  bim  tbat  saift  d& 

Our  sauls  upon  tbe  rüde; 
Syne  braifly  scbaw  zour  veins  ar  fiUd 

Witb  Galedonian  binde." 
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Then  farth  he  drew  bis  trusty  glaive^  165 

Quhjle  tbousands  all  around 
DrawD  frae  their  sheaths  glanst  in  the  san, 

And  loud  the  bougills  sound. 

«  To  join  his  king  adoun  the  hill 

In  hast  his  merch  he  made,  170 

Quhyle,  playand  pibrochs,  minstralls  meit 

Afore  him  statly  strade. 
"Thryse  welonme  valziant  stoup  of  weir, 
10  Thy  nations  scheild  and  pryde; 

Thy  king  nae  reason  has  to  feir  175 

Qnhen  thou  art  he  his  syde." 

[Quhen  96]  Quhen  bows  were  bent  and  darts  were 
For  thrang  scarce  could  they  flie,  [thrawn, 

15  The  darts  clove  arrows  as  they  met, 

The  arrowß  dart  the  trie.  180 

Lang  did  they  rage  and  ficht  füll  ferss, 

With  little  skaith  to  man, 
But  bludy  bludy  was  the  field, 
^  Or  that  lang  day  was  done. 

The  king  of  Scots,  that  sindle  brnikd  185 

The  war  that  luikt  lyke  play, 
Drew  his  braid  sword,  and  brake  his  bow, 

Sen  bows  seimt  but  delay. 
^  Quoth  noble  Eothsay,  ''Myne  i'll  keip, 

I  wate  its  bleid  a  skore."  190 

Hast  up  my  merry  men,  cryd  the  king, 

As  he  rade  on  before. 

The  king  of  Norse  he  socht  to  find, 
^  With  him  to  mense  the  fauoht, 

But  on  his  forehead  there  did  licht  195 

A  Sharp  unsonsie  shaft; 
As  he  his  band  put  up  to  find 
The  wound,  an  arrow  kene, 
Z5  0  waefou  chance!  there  pinnd  his  band 

In  midst  between  bis  ene.  200 

["ßevenge,  97]  "Revenge,  revenge,  cryd  Eothsays  heir, 
Your  mail-coat  sali  nocht  byde 
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The  Btrength  and  sharpness  of  my  dartf 

Then  sent  it  thruch  his  syde. 
205    Another  arrow  weil  he  markd, 

It  persit  his  neck  in  twa, 
His  hands  then  quat  the  silver  reins,  5 

He  law  as  eard  did  fa. 

"Sair  bleids  my  liege,  sair,  sair  he  bleids!" 
210        Again  with  micht  he  drew 

And  gestare  dreid  his  stnrdy  bow,  . 

Fast  the  braid  arrow  flew:  lo 

Wae  to  the  knicht  he  ettled  at, 

Lament  now  quene  Elgreid, 

215    Hie  dames  to  wail  zour  darlings  fall, 

His  zouth  and  comely  meid. 

"Take  äff,  take  äff  his  costly  jupe  15 

(Of  gold  weil  was  it  twynd, 
Ejiit  lyke  the  fowlers  net  thronch  quhilk 
220        His  steilly  hamess  shynd) 

Take,  ISforse,  that  gift  frae  me,  and  bid 

Hirn  venge  the  binde  it  beirs;  20 

Say,  if  he  face  my  bended  bow, 

Vol.  He  snre  nae  weapon  feirs." 

n.  H 

225    [Prond  98]  Prond  Norse  with  giant  body  tall, 
Braid  Shoulder  and  arms  strong, 
Cryd,  "Quhair  is  Hardyknute  sae  famd,  25 

And  feird  at  Britains  throne: 
Thah  Britons  tremble  at  his  name, 
230        I  sune  sali  make  him  wail, 

That  eir  my  sword  was  made  sae  sharp, 

Sae  saft  his  coat  of  mail.'*  90 

That  brag  his  stout  heart  could  na  byde, 
It  lent  him  zonthfou  micht: 
235    "I'm  Hardyknute  this  day,  he  cryd, 
To  Sootlands  king  I  hecht, 
To  lay  thee  law,  as  horses  hufe,  as 

My  Word  I  mean  to  keip." 
Syne  with  the  first  strake  eir  he  strake, 
240        He  garrd  his  body  bleid. 
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Norse  ene  lyke  gray  gosehawke  staird  wyld, 

He  sieht  with  shame  and  spyte; 
"Disgrac'd  is  now  my  far-famd  arm 

That  left  thee  power  to  stryke:" 
6  Then  gaif  bis  bead  a  blaw  sae  feil,  245 

It  made  bim  doun  to  stoup, 
As  law  as  be  to  ladies  nsit 

In  courtly  gyse  to  lout.  2 

[Füll  99]  Full  sune  be  raisd  bis  bent  body, 
10  His  bow  be  marvelld  sair,  250 

Sen  blaws  tili  tben  on  bim  bnt  darrd 

As  toncb  of  Fairly  fair: 
Norse  ferliet  too  as  sair  as  be 
To  se  bis  stately  luke, 
15  Sae  sune  as  eir  be  strake  a  fae,  255 

Sae  sune  bis  lyfe  be  tuke. 

Qubair  lyke  a  fyre  to  betber  set, 

Bauld  Thomas  did  advance, 
A  sturdy  fae  with  luke  enrag'd 
20  Up  towards  bim  did  prance;  260 

He  spurd  bis  steid  tbrow  tbickest  ranks 

The  bardy  zouth  to  quell, 
Quba  stude  unmusit  (l.  unmufit)  at  bis  approaeb 

His  furie  to  repell. 

25  "That  schort  brown  sbaft  sae  meanly  trimd»  265 

Lukis  lyke  poor  Scotlands  geir, 
But  dreidfull  seims  the  rusty  poynt!" 

And  loud  be  leucb  in  jeir. 
'^Aft  Britons  binde  bas  dimd  its  sbyne; 
30  Tbis  poynt  out  short  tbeir  vaunt:"  270 

Syne  piercd  the  boisteris  bairded  ebeik, 

Nae  tyme  be  ^uke  to  taunt.  h  2 

[Scbort  100]  Schort  qubyle  be  in  bis  sadill  swang, 

His  stirrup  was  nae  stay, 
36  Sae  feible  bang  bis  unbent  knee  275 

Sure  taken  be  was  fey: 
Swith  on  the  bardened  clay  be  feil, 

Eicht  far  was  beard  the  tbud; 
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But  Thomas  luikt  not  as  he  lay 
280        All  waltering  in  his  binde. 

With  cairles  gesture,  mynd  nnmnvit, 

On  raid  he  north  the  piain; 
His  seim  in  thrang  of  fiercest  stryfe,  s 

Qnhen  Winner  ay  the  same; 
285    Nor  zit  his  heart  dames  dimpelit  cheik, 

Coud  meise  saft  luve  to  bruik, 
Till  vengeful  Ann  returnd  his  scorn, 

Then  languid  grew  his  luke.  lo 

In  thrawis  of  death,.with  wallowit  cheik 
290        All  panting  on  the  piain, 

The  fainting  corps  of  warriours  lay, 

Neir  to  aryse  again; 
Neir  to  return  to  native  land,  w 

Nae  mair  with  blythsom  sounds 
295    To  boist  the  glories  of  the  day, 

And  schaw  thair  shyning  wounds. 

[On  101]  On  Norways  coast  the  widowit  dame 

May  wash  the  rocks  with  teirs,  20 

•    May  lang  luke  owre  the  schiples  seis 
300        Befoir  hir  mate  appears. 

Ceise,  Emma,  ceise  to  hope  in  vain; 

Thy  lord  lyis  in  the  clay; 
The  valziant  Scots  nae  revers  thole  26 

To  carry  lyfe  away. 

305    There  on  a  lie,  quhair  Stands  a  cross 
Set  up  for  monument, 
Thousands  füll  fierce  that  summers  day 

Filld  kene  waris  black  intent.  so 

Let  Scots,  quhyle  Scots,  praise  Hardyknute, 
310        Let  Norse  the  name  ay  dreid, 

Ay  how  he  faucht,  aft  how  he  spaird, 
Sal  latest  ages  reid. 

Loud  and  chill  blew  the  westlin  wind,  ss 

Saii!  beat  the  heavy  showir, 
31 Ö    Mirk  grew  the  nicht  eir  Hardyknute 
Wan  neir  his  stately  towir. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.    VI.  22 
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His  towir  that  usd  with  torches  bleise 

To  shyne  sae  far  at  nicht, 
Seimd  now  as  black  as  mourning  weid, 

Nae  marvel  sair  he  sichd.  320  h  3 

6  ["Thairs  102]  "Thairs  nae  licht  in  my  ladys  bowir, 

Thairs  nae  licht  in  my  hall; 
Nae  blink  shynes  round  my  Fairly  fair, 

Nor  ward  Stands  on  my  wall. 
"Quhat  bodes  it?  Robert,  Thomas,  say;"  —  325 

10  Nae  answer  fits  their  dreid. 

"Stand  back,  my  sons,  TU  be  zour  gyde:" 
But  by  they  past  with  speid. 

"As  fast  I  half  sped  owre  Scotlands  faes,"  — 

There  ceist  his  brag  of  weir,  330 

15  Sair  schamit  to  mynd  ocht  bat  his  dame, 

And  maiden  Fairly  fair. 
Black  feir  he  feit,  but  quhat  to  feir 

He  wist  not  zit  with  dreid;  335 

Sair  schuke  his  body,  sair  his  limbs, 
20  And  all  the  warrior  fled. 
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Kupferstich,  darstellend :  einen  Landmann 
mit  Dreschflej^el  im  Hintergrande,  im 
Vordergrunde  Luther  mit  einer  Kielfeder 
gegen  den  Papst  und  einen  Cardinal  ge- 
wendet, ersterer  ein  Schwert  ziehend,  letz- 
terer einen  Ablassbrief  vorweisend. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

&c. 

SEEIES  THE  SECOND. 
BOOK  IL 


L 

A  BALLAD  OF  LUTHER,  THE  POPE,  A 
CARDINAL,  AND  A  HUSBANDMAN. 

In  the  former  Book  we  brought  down  tkis  second  Serles 
of  poemsj  as  low  as  äbout  the  middle  of  the  »ixieenth  Century,  lo 
We  now  find  the  Muses  deeply  engaged  in  religious  con- 
troversy,  The  sudden  revolution,  wrought  in  the  opinians  of 
mankind  hy  the  Beformation^  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
H  4  events  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  It  could  [not  104] 
not  but  engross  the  attention  of  every  individual  in  tJiat  age,  i5 
and  therefore  no  other  writings  would  have  any  chance  to  he 
ready  hut  such  as  related  to  this  grand  topic,  The  alta-a- 
tions  made  in  the  established  religion  by  Henry  VIII,  the 
sudden  changes  it  underwent  in  the  three  succeedvng  reigns 
within  so  short  a  space  as  eleven  or  twelve  years,  and  the  ao 
violent  struggles  between  expiring  Popery,  and  growing  Pro- 
testantism,  could  not  but  interest  all  ma/nkind,  Accordingly 
every  pen  was  engaged  in  the  dispute.  The  followers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Profession  {as  it  was  cälkd)  had  their  respecfive 
Ballad-makers;  and  every  day  produced  some  populär  sonnet  25 
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/br,  or  against  the  Beformation,  The  föllowing  hcdlad,  and 
ihat  intitled  littlb  johh  nobodf,  maif  serve  for  speoimens^ 
of  the  iorUings  of  each  party.  Both  were  written  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI;  and  are  not  the  warst  that  were  composed 
6  upon  the  occamon,  Controversial  divinity  is  no  friend  to 
poetic  flights,  Yet  this  bailad  of  ^Luiher  and  the  Pope^' 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  spirit  \  U  is  of  the  dramatic  hind^ 
and  the  characters  are  folerably  well  svMained;  especially 
that  of  Luther^  which  is  made  to  speak  in  a  manner  not 

10  unbecmning  the  spirit  and  courage  of  that  vigorous  Beformer. 
It  is  prinied  from  the  original  blacJc-letter  copy  {in  the  JPepys 
cöllection,  vol.  L  fölio,)  io  which  is  prefixed  a  large  wooden 
cutj  designed  and  executed  by  some  eminent  master,  This  is 
copied  in  miniature  in  the  smaU  Engraving  inserted  above. 

16  We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Ballad-writers  of  that  age 
should  be  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  controversy,  when  the 
very  stage  teemed  with  polemic  divinity,  I  have  now  before 
me  two  very  ancient  quartoblack-letter  plays:  the  onepüblished 
in  the  time  of  Henry  Vllly  intitled^  ffitJenj  iHcitt*;  the  othevy 

20  called  ffttgtg  StttJetltttö  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
In  the  former  of  these,  occasion  is  taJcen  to  incükate  great 
reverence  for  old  mother  church  and  her  superstitions :  in  the 
other^  the  poetj  {one  R.  Wevkb)  with  great  success  attacks 
both.    So  that  the  Stage  in  ihose  days  literälly  was^   what 

25  ioise  men  have  always  wished  itj  —  a  Supplement  [to  105J 
to  the  Ihdpit:  —  This  was  so  mach  the  case,  that  in  the 
play  of  Lusty  Juventus,  cliapter  and  verse  are  every  where 
quoted  as  formally^  as  in  a  sermon;  take  an  ir^tance^ 

**The  Lord  by  his  prophet  Ezeehiel  sayeth  in  this  toise  playnlyey 
30       '^As  in  the  xxxiij  chapter  it  doth  appere: 
^Be  convertedf  0  ye  ehildren,  dtc" 

From  this  play  we  Uarn,  that  most  of  the  young  people 

were  New  Gospellers,  or  friends  to  the  Beformation;  and  that 

the  old  were  tenacious  of  the  doctrines  imbibed  in  their  youth: 

36  for  thus  the  Devil  is  introduced  lamenting  the   downfäl  of 

superstition, 

'^The  aide  people  woüld  believe  Stil  in  my  lawes, 
^But  the  yonger  sort  leade  them  a  contrary  way, 
^They  wyl  not  beleve,  they  playnly  say, 
40  "In  olde  traditionSf  and  made  by  men,  ä^cJ' . 

*  [Vgl.  hieeu  additions  and  oobrkotions  in  Vol.  IIL  p,  339.) 
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And  in  another  place  Hypocrisy  urges, 

^The  worlde  was  never  meri 

^Since  chyldren  were  so  botdde: 

^Now  every  boy  wü  he  a  teacher, 

^The  fathei'  a  foole,  the  chyld  a  preacher,"  5 

Of  the  plays  abovemenfioned,    to  the  first  is  subjoined   the 
föllovnng  Printer^s  Colophon,  ^  ^ipxsi  zvitttlf  t^iÄ  ntoraU 

^laijt  of  ©tjerg  Mm.  ^  Smpnrnfeb  at  ff onbnn  in  Jljoraleg 
jc^rdje  garbe  bg  mt  Sobpx  Sknt  +  In  Mr.  Garrich's 

collection  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  same  play,  printed  hy  10 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (l.  Eicharde  Pynson  corr.). 

The  ofher  is  intitled,  Alt  Buterlttbe  calUb  ffttste  3mzrxbxs : 

cnd  is  thus  distinguished  at  the  end :  jfvxis*  ClttOD  )S«  ^tt)tx. 

3ntprmteb  öt  Conbon  hi  ^auU«  f^nrdje  gectrS,  btr  Mxa}jam 
40jele  at  i\jt  gigue  of  Üje  ffiambe.    Of  this  too  Mr.  Garrick  15 

hos  an  imperfect  copy  of  a  different  edition. 

[The  106]  The  Husbandman. 

jET  HS  lyft  np  onr  hartes  all, 

And  prayse  the  lordes  magnificence, 
Which  hath  geven  the  wolues  a  fall,  20 

And  is  hecome  our  strong  defence: 
5  For  they  thorowe  a  false  pretens 

From  Christes  hloude  dyd  all  ns  leade, 
Gettynge  from  every  man  hiß  pence, 
As  satisfactours  for  the  deade.  25 

For  what  we  with  our  flatleb  conlde  get 
10  To  kepe  our  house,  and  servanntes, 

That  did  the  freers  from  us  fet, 

And  with  our  soules  played  the  marchauntes: 
Änd  thuß  they  with  theyr  false  warantes  so 

Of  our  sweate  have  easelye  lyved, 
15  That  for  fatnesße  theyr  helyeß  panteß, 

So  greatlye  have  they  us  deceaued. 

They  spared  not  the  fatherlesse, 

The  carefull,  nor  the  pore  wydowe;  35 

They  wolde  have  somewhat  more  or  lesse, 
20  If  it  above  the  ground  did  growe : 

But  now  we  hushandmen  do  knowe 
AI  their  suhteltye,  and  their  false  caste; 
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For  tbe  lorde  bath  them  overthrowe 
With  bis  swete  word  now  at  tbe  laste. 

lDoctor  107]  DocTOE  Martin  Luthee. 

Thon  anticbrist,  witb  tby  tbre  crownes,  25 

5  Hast  nsurped  kynges  powers, 

As  baving  power  over  realmes  and  townes, 
Whom  tbou  ongbtest  to  serve  all  boures : 
Tbou  tbinkest  by  tby  jugglyng  colours 
Tbou  maiat  lykewise  Gods  word  oppresse;  30 

10  As  do  tbe  deceatful  foulers, 

Wban  tbey  theyr  nettes  craftelye  dresse. 

Tbou  flatterest  every  prince,  and  lord, 

Tbretening  poore  men  witb  swearde  and  fyre ; 

All  tbose,  tbat  do  foUowe  Gods  worde,  35 

16  To  make  tbem  cleve  to  tby  desire, 

Tbeyr  bokes  tbou  burnest  in  flaming  fire; 

Cursing  witb  boke,  bell,  and  candell, 
Sucb  as  to  reade  tbem  bave  desyre, 

Or  witb  tbem  are  wyllynge  to  meddell.  40 

20  Tby  false  power  wyl  I  bryng  down, 

Tbou  sbalt  not  raygne  many  a  yere, 
I  sball  dryve  tbe  from  citye  and  towne, 
Even  witb  tbis  pen  tbat  tbou  seyste  bere: 
Tbou  fygbtest  witb  swerd,  sbylde,  and  speare,    45 
26  But  I  wyll  fyght  witb  Gods  worde; 

Wbicb  is  now  so  open  and  cleare, 
Tbat  it  sball  brynge  tbe  under  tbe  borde. 

[The  108]  The  Pope. 

Tbougb  I  brougbt  never  so  many  to  bei, 
so  And  to  utter  dampnacion,  50 

Tbrougbe  myne  ensample,  and  consel, 
Or  tborow  any  abbominacion, 
Yet  dotb  our  lawe  excuse  my  fasbion 
And  tbou,  Lutber,  arte  accursed, 
86  For  blamynge  me,  and  my  condicion,  55 

The  boly  decres  bave  tbe  condempned. 

Tbou  stryvest  against  my  purgatory, 
Eecanse  tbou  findest  it  not  in  scripture; 
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As  though  I  by  myne  auctorite 
60  Mygbt  not  make  one  for  myne  bonoure. 

Knowest  tbou  not,  tbat  I  bave  power 
To  make,  and  mar,  in  beaven  and  bell, 

In  ertb,  and  every  creatnre;  5 

"Wbatsoever  I  do  it  mnst  be  well. 

65      As  for  scripture,  I  am  above  it; 
Am  not  I  Gods  bye  vicare? 
Sbulde  I  be  bonnde  to  folowe  it, 

As  tbe  carpenter  bis  ruler?  lo 

Nay,  nay,  beretickes  ye  are, 
70      Tbat  will  not  obey  my  auctoritie. 

Witb  tbis  swoRDE  I  wyll  declare, 
Tbat  ye  sbal  al  accursed  be. 

[The  109]  The  Cardinal.  16 

I  am  a  cardinall  of  Eome, 

Sent  from  Cbristes  bye  vicary, 
75      To  graunt  pardon  to  more,  and  sume, 
Tbat  wil  Lntber  resist  strongly: 

He  is  a  greate  bereticke  treuly,  20 

And  regardetb  to  mucb  tbe  scripture ; 
For  be  tbinketb  onely  tbereby 
80      To  sTibdue  tbe  popes  bigb  bononre. 

Eeceive  ye  tbis  pardon  devoutely, 

And  loke  tbat  ye  agaynst  bim  figbt;  26 

Plucke  up  youre  herts,  and  be  manlye, 

For  tbe  pope  saytb  ye  do  but  rygbt: 
85  And  tbis  be  snre,  tbat  at  one  flygbte, 

Allthougb  ye  be  overcome  by  cbaunce, 

Ye  sball  to  beaven  go  witb  greate  mygbte;  30 

God  can  make  yon  no  resistaunce. 

Bnt  tbese  beretikes  for  tbeyr  medlynge 
90  Sball  go  down  to  bei  every  one; 

For  tbey  bave  not  tbe  popes  blessynge, 

Nor  regarde  bis  boly  pardon:  35 

Tbey  tbinke  from  all  de8trTiction(.) 
By  Cbristes  blond,  to  be  saved, 
95  Fearynge  not  our  excommunicacion, 

Tberefore  sball  tbey  al  be  dampned. 
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[II.  JOHN  UO]  IL 

JOHN  ANDEESON  MY  JO. 

A    SCOTTISH     SONO. 

Whih  in  England  Verse  was  made  fhe  vehide  of  contro- 

6  versyj  and  Popery  was  attacked  in  ü  hy   logical   argument, 

or  stinging  Satire;  we  may  he  sure  the  eeal  of  the  Scottish 

Eeformers  would  not  suffer  their  pens  to  he  idle,  hut  many  a 

pasquil   was  discharged  at    the  Romish  priests,    and   their 

enormous  encroachments  on  property,     Of  this  Jcind  perhaps 

10  is  the  followingj  (preserved  in  an  ancient  MS,  Colleetion  of 

Scottish  poems  in  the  Pepysian  library:) 

Tak  a  Wobster,  that  is  leill, 
And  a  Miller,  that  will  not  steill, 
With  ane  Priest,  that  is  not  gredy, 
15  And  lay  ane  deid  corpse  thame  by, 

And,  throw  virtue  of  thame  three, 
That  deid  corpse  sali  qwyknit  be. 

Thus  far  all  was  fair:  hut  their  furious  hatred  of  popery 
led  them  to  employ  their  rhymes  in  a  still  more  licentious 
20  manner.  It  is  a  received  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  ridicuLous  and  haudy  songs  were 
c&mposed  hy  the  rahhle  to  the  tunes  of  the  most  favourite 
hymns   in  the  Latin  Sernice.     Greene  sleeves  and  puddlng 

E)ie8  {designed  to  ridicule  the  popish  clergy)  is  said  to  have 
heen  111]  heen  one  of  these  metamorphosed  hymns:  Maggy 
Lander  was  another:  John  Anderson  my  jo  was  a  third, 
The  original  music  of  all  these  hurlesque  sonnets  was  very 
fi/ne.  To  give  a  specimen  of  their  manner,  we  have  inserted 
one  of  the  least  offensive,  The  Reader  will  pardon  the 
30  meanness  of  the  composition  for  the  sähe  of  the  anecdote, 
which  strongly  marks  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  adaptation  of  solemn  church  music  to  these  ludicrous 
pieees,  and  the  jutnhle  of  ideas,  thereby  occasioned,  will 
accotmt  for  the  föllowing  fact,  —  From  the  Records  of  the 
85  General  Assembly  in  Scoiland,  called  ^^The  Book  of  the 
Universal  Kirh,''  p,  90,  Ith  July,  1568,  it  appears,  that 
Thomas  Bassendyne  printer  in  Edmburgh,  printed  "a  psalme 
\^^]huik,  in  the  end  whereof  was  found{^)  printit  ane  haudy 
'^^\sang,  called,  ^^ Welcome  Fortunes*," 

*  See  also  Biograph,  Britan,  vol,  L  p,  177. 
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WOMAN. 

T OHN  Anderson  my  jo,  cum  in  as  ze  gae  bye, 

^      And  ze  sali  get  a  sheips  heid  weel  baken  in  a  pye; 

Weel  baken  in  a  pye,  and  tbe  haggis  in  a  pat: 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  cum  in,  and  ze's  get  that.  5 

Man. 

And  bow  doe  ze,  Cummer?  and  how  doe  ze  thrive? 
And  bow  mony  bairns  bae  ze?    Wom.  Cummer,  I  hae   five. 
Man.    Are  they  to  zour  awin  gude  man?    Wom.   Na, 

Cummer,  na ;  10 

For  four  of  tham  were  gölten,  quhan  Wullie  was  awa\ 

[III.  LITTLE  112]  III. 

LITTLE    JOHN    NOBODY. 

We  have  here  a  witty  libel  on  the  Reformation  under  hing 
Edivard  VIj  written  dbout  the  year  1550,  and  preserved  in  15 
ihe   Pepys  collection,  British   Museum^   and  Strype's  Mem, 
^f  Cramner.    The  author  artfuUy  declines  eniering  into  the 
^nerits  of  the  cause,  and  whölly    reflects   on   the   lives   and 
<ictions  of  many  of  the  Reformed,   It  is  so  easy  to  find  flaws 
4ind  imperfections   in  the   conduct  of  men,  even   the  best  of  20 
ihem,  and  still  easier  to  mähe  general  exclamations  about  ihe 
profligacy  of  the  present  times,  that  no  great  point  is  gained 
hy  arguments  of  that  sort^  unless  the  author  coutd  have  proved 
that  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion  had  a  natural 
iendetwy  to  produce  a  corruption  of  manners:    whereas  he  25 
indirectly  ownSj  that  their   revbrend    pat  her  \archhishop 
Cranmer]  had  done  what  he  could  to  (?.  had  used  the  most 
proper  means  to  corr.)  stem  the  torrent,  by  giving  the  people 
access  to   the   scriptures,    by   teaching  them   to  pray    with 
tinder Standing f   by  Publishing  homilies,  and   other  religious  30 
iracts.    It  musf  however   be  acknowledged,  that  our  libeller 
had  at  that  time  sufficient  room  for  just  safire,    For  under 
the  banners   of  the  Reformed  had  inlisted  theniselves^  ma/ny 
concealed  papists,  who  had  private  ends  to  gratify;   many 
that  were  of  no  religion;  many  greedy  courtiers,  tvho  thirsted  35 
aßer   the  possessions   of  the   church;   and   many  dissolute 
personSf   who  wanted  to   be  exempt   from  all  ecclesiastical 
censures;  as  these  men  were  loudest  of  all  other s  in   their 
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cries  for  Heformation,  so  in  effect  none  obstructed  the  regtdar 
progress  of  it  so  mttch,  or  hy  their  vicious  lives  brought 
vcxation  and  shame  more  on  the  iruly  venerable  and  pious^ 
Reformers, 

B  [The  129]  The  reader  wül  remark  the  fondness  of  our 
Satirist  for  alliteraiion:  in  this  he  was  guilty  of  no  affecfation 
or  Singular iiy;  his  versification  is  ihat  of  Pierce  FlowmafCs 
VisionSy  in  which  a  recurrence  of  similar  letfers  is  essenfial: 
to   this  he    has  only  superadded  rhyme^  which  in  his  time 

10  began  to  be  the  general  practice.  See  farther  remarks  on 
this  kind  of  metre  in  the  preface  to  Book  III.  Ballab  I. 

TN  december,  when  tbe  dayes  draw  to  be  sbort, 

After  november,  when  tbe  niglits  wax  noysome  and  long; 
As  I  past  by  a  place  privily  at  a  port, 
15   I  saw  one  sit  by  himself  making  a  seng: 

His  last*  talk  of  trifles,  who  told  with  his  tongne 
That  few  were  fast  i'  th'  faith.     I  'freynedf'  that   freake^ 
Whether  he  wanted  wit,  or  some  had  done  him  wrong. 
He  Said,  he  was  little  John  Nobody,  that  dnrst  not  speake. 

20   John  Nobody,  quoth  I,  what  news?  thou  soon  note  and  teil 
What  maner  men  thou  ineane,  that  are  so  mad. 
He  Said,  These  gay  gallants,  that  wil  construe  the  gospel^ 
As  Solomon  the  sage,  with  semblance  füll  sad; 
To  discusse  divinity  they  nought  adread; 

25  More  meet  it  were  for  them  to  milk  kye  at  a  fieyke. 
Thou  lyest,  quoth  I,  thou  losel,  like  a  leud  lad. 

He  Said,  he  was  little  John  Nobody,  that  durst  not  speake. 

Its  meet  for  every  man  on  this  matter  to  talk, 
And  the  glorious  gospel  ghostly  to  have  in  mind; 

30  It  is  sothe  said,  that  seet  but  much  unseemly  skalk, 

As  boyes  babble  in  books,  that  in  scripture  are  blind:  Vol. 

[Yet  130]  Yet  to  their  fancy  soon  a  cause  wil  find ;  ^-  ^ 

As  to  live  in  lust,  in  lechery  to  leyke: 
Such  caitives  count  to  be  come  of  Cains  kind**; 

85       But  that  I  little  John  Nobody  durst  not  speake. 

For  our  reverend  father  hath  set  forth  an  order, 
Our  Service  to  be  said  in  our  seignours  tongue; 

*  Perhaps  He  left  talk.  f  feyned.  MSS,  and  P.  C. 


** 


[  Vgl.  hiezu  additions  and  corbections  in  Vol.  IIL  p.  340.] 
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As  Solomon  tbe  sage  set  forth  the  scripture; 
Onr  snffrages,  and  service,  with  many  a  sweet  song, 
With  homilies,  and  godlj  books  ns  among, 
That  no  stiff,  stabborn  stomacks  we  sbonld  freyke: 
Bat  wretcbes  nere  worse  to  do  poor  men  wrong;  ^ 

£nt  tbat  I  little  Jobn  Nobody  dare  not  speake. 

For  bribery  was  never  so  great,  since  born  was  our  Lord, 
And  wboredom  was  never  les  bated,  sitb  Christ  harrowed  bei, 
And  poor  men  are  so  sore  pnnisbed  commonly  throngb  tbe 

World,  1* 

Tbat  it  would  grieve  any  one,  tbat  good  is,  to  bear  tel: 
For  al  tbe  bomilies  and  good  books,  yet  tbeir  bearts  be  so 

quel, 
Tbat  if  a   man    do    amisse,  witb    misebiefe   tbey  wil    bim 

wreake ;  ^^ 

Tbe  fasbion  of  tbese  new  fellows  it  is  so  vile  and  feil: 
But  tbat  I  little  Jobn  Nobody  dare  not  speake. 

Tbns  to  live  after  tbeir  Inst,  tbat  life  would  tbey  bave, 
And  in  lecbery  to  leyke  al  tbeir  long  life; 
For  al  tbe  preacbing  of  Paul,  yet  many  a  proud  knave        20 
Wil  move  misebiefe  in  tbeir  mind  botb  to  maid  and  wife 
[To  131]  To  bring  tbem  in  advoutry,  or  eise  tbey  wil  strife, 
And  in  brawling  about  baudery,  Gods  commandments  breake: 
But  of  tbese  frantio  il  fellowes,  few  of  them  do  tbrife; 

Tbougb  I  little  Jobn  Nobody  dare  not  speake.  25- 

If  tbou  Company  with  tbem,   tbey  wil  currishly  carp,   and 

not  care 
Aecording  to  tbeir  foolisb  fantacy;  but  fast  wil  tbey  naught: 
Prayer  witb  tbem  is  but  prating;  tberefore  tbey  it  forbear: 
Botb    almes    deeds,    and    boliness,    tbey   bäte   it    in   tbeir  ao 

tbougbt : 
Tberefore  pray  we  to  tbat  prince,  tbat  with  bis  blond  us 

bougbt, 
Tbat  be  wil  mend  that  is  amiss :  for  many  a  manful  freyke 
Is  8ony  for  tbese  sects,   tbougb  tbey  say  little  or  nought;  35 
And  tbat  I  little  Jobn  Nobody  dare  not  once  speake. 

Tbus  in  HO  place,  tbis  Nobodt,  in  no  time  I  met, 
"Wbere  no  man,  *ne*  nought  was,  nor  nothinq  did  appear; 

♦  tben.  MSS.  and  P.  C. 
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Througli  the  sound  of  a  synagogue  for  sorrow  I  swett, 
That  'Aeolasf^  throagh  the  ecoho  did  cause  me  to  hear. 
Theo  I  drew  me  down  into  a  dale,  wheras  the  damb  deer 
Did  shiver  for  a  shower;  but  I  shunted  from  a  freyke: 
«  For  I  would  no  wight  in  this  world  wißt  who  I  were, 
Bnt  litttle  John  Nobody,  that  dare  not  once  speake. 

t  Hercules,  MSS.  and  P.  C,  I  a 

[lY.  Q.  132]  lY. 

Q.  ELIZABETH'»  YERSES,  WEILE  PßISONEß 
10  AT  WOODSTOCK, 

Weit  with  ghabcoal  on  a  bhutteb, 

—  are  preserved  hy  Hentzner^  in  that  pari  of  his  TravelSy 
which  has  lately  heen  reprinted  in  so  elegant  a  manner  at 
srsAWBERST-HiLL.  Li  Hente[n]er^ s book tkey  wcre  wretch- 
15  edly  corrupted^  but  are  here  given  as  emended  by  his  in- 
genious  Editor.  The  old  orthography^  and  one  or  two  ancient 
readings  of  Hentzner^s  copy  are  Jiere  restored. 
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|H,  Fortune!  how  thy  restlesse  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt! 
HO  Witnes  this  present  prisonn,  whither  fate 

Gould  beare  me,  and  the  joys  I  quitt. 
Thou  causedest  the  guiltie  to  be  losed  5 

From  bandes,  wherein  are  innocents  inclosed: 
Causing  the  guiltles  to  be  straite  reserved, 
HS  And  freeing  those  that  death  had  well  deserved. 

But  by  her  envie  can  be  nothing  wroughte, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte.    10 

A.D.    H,D,LV.  ElIZABETHE,    PBISONNEB. 

Ver.  4.    Could  beare,   is  an  ancient  idiom^  equivaUnt  to  Did 
30  bear   or    Hath   borne.    See  below   the  Beggar  of  Bednal  Grreeny 
ver,  57.  Could  say. 

[Y.  FAIR  133]  Y. 

FAIR   ROSAMOND. 

Most  of  the  circtimstances  in  this  populär  story  of  hing 
36  Henry  II  and  the   beautiful  Rosamond  have  been  taken  für 
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fact  hy  our  English  Historians;  who  unable  to  account  for 
the  unnaturdl  conduct  of  queen  Eleanor  in  stimuMing  her 
som  to  rebellionf  have  attributed  it  to  jealousy^  and 
supposed  (hat  Henrp*s  amour  with  Bosamond  wcis  the  object 
of  ihat  passion.  ^ 

Our  öld  English  annalists  seem,  most  of  ihem,  to  have 
followed  Higden  the  monk  of  Chester,  whose  account  with 
some  enlargements  is  thus  given  hy  Stow.  ^^Bosamond  the 
^fayre  daughter  of  Walter ^  lord  Clifford,  concubine  to  Henry  IL 
^^(poisoned  hy  queen  Elianor,  as  some  thought)  dyed  at  i» 
^  Woodstocke  [-4.  2).  1177]  where  Jcing  Henry  had  made  for 
^her  a  house  of  wonderfull  working ;  so  that  no  man  or  woman 
^might  come  to  her^  hut  he  tliat  was  instructed  hy  the  king, 
^or  such  as  were  right  secret  with  him  touching  the  matter, 
^This  house  after  some  was  named  Läbyrinthus^  or  Dedalus  i» 
^worke,  which  was  u^rought  like  unio  a  knot  in  a  garden, 
'^called  a  Maze*;  hut  it  was  commonly  said^  that  lastly  the 
^^queene  canie  to  her  hy  a  clue  of  Ihridde^  or  sükCy  and  so 
^^dealt  with  her,  that  she  lived  not  long  after :  hut  when  shee 
^^was  dead  she  was  huried  at  Godstow  in  an  house  of  nunnes,  2» 
^^heside  Oxford^  with  these  verses  upon  her  tomle, 

"Hie  jacet  in  tumba,  Bosa  mundi,  non  Rosa  munda: 
I  3  "Non  redolet,  sed  ölet,  qusB  redolere  solet. 

[In  134]   ""In  English  thus: 

^The  rose  of  the  world,  hut  not  the  cleane  flowre,  2«^ 

"is  now  here  graven;  to  whom  heauty  was  lent: 

^In  this  grave  fall  darhe  nowe  is  her  howre, 
**That  hy  her  life  was  sweete  and  redolent: 
^But  now  that  shee  is  from  this  life  hlent 

'^Though  she  were  sweete,  now  fotdly  doth  shee  stinke.  so 

*^A  mirrour  good  for  aü  men,  that  on  her  thihke" 

Stowe's  AnrMlSy  Ed.  1631.  p.  154. 

How  the  queen  gained  admittance  into  Bosamond^s  hower 
is  differently  related.  HoUingshed  speaks  of  it,  as  *^the 
^common  report  of  the  people,  that  the  queene  ....  founde  hir  3^ 
^out  hy  a  silken  thread,  which  the  king  had  drawne  after  him 
^out  of  hir  Chamber  with  his  foot,  and  dealt  with  hir  in  such 
^sharpe  and  crueU  wise,  that  she  lived  not  long  after. '^  VoL  HL 

*  Consisting  of  vaults  under  ground,  arched  and  waUed  with 
hrick  and  stone,  according  to  Brayton.    See  note  on  his  Epist.  of  ao 
Bosam. 
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^jp.  115.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Speede's  hisL  we  are  fold 
^that  the  jealous  queen  found  her  ovi  hy  a  cUw  of  silke,  fallen 
^from  Rosamunds  läppe,  as  shee  säte  to  täke  ayre,  and  suddenly 
^fleeing  from  the  sight  of  the  searcher,  the  end  of  her  silke 
s  ^fastened  to  her  foot,  and  the  clew  still  unwinding,  remained 
^behinde:  which  the  queene  followed,  tut  shee  had  found  what 
^shee  sought,  and  upon  Rosamund  so  vented  her  spleene,  as 
^the  lady  lived  not  long  öfter y'  ^d  Edit.  p,  509.  Our  ballad- 
maker  with  more  ingenuity,   and  probäbly,    as   much  truth, 

10  teils  US  the  clue  was  gainedj  hy  surprise,  from  the  hnighty 
who  was  lefl  to  guard  her  hower. 

It  is  observable  that  none  of  the  old  writers  cUtribute 
Rosamond's  death  to  poison,  {Stow,  äbove,  mentions  it  meerly 
as  a  slight  eonjecture);  they  only  giv6  us  to  under stand,  that 

16  the  queen  treated  her  harshly;  with  furious  menaces,  we  may 
suppose,  and  sharp  expostulations,  which  had  such  effect  on 
her  spiritSf  that  she  did  not  long  survive  it.  Indeed  on 
[her  135]  her  tonibstone,  as  we  learn  from  a  person  of  credit*, 
among  other  fine  sculptures,    was  engraven  the  figure  of  a 

20  CUP.  ThiSj  which  perhaps  at  first  was  an  accidental  orna" 
meni,  might  in  after  Umes  su-ggest  the  notion  that  she  was 
poisoned;  at  least  this  construction  was  put  upon  it,  when 
the  stone  came  to  be  demolished  after  the  nunnery  was  dissolved. 
The  account  is,  that  ^^the  tonibstone  of  Rosamund  Clifford  was 

^  ^tdken  up  at  Godstow,  and  brohen  in  pieces^  and  that  upon 
^it  were  inferchangeäble  weavings  drawn  out  and  decked  with 
^roses  red  and  green,  and  the  picture  of  the  cur,  out  of 
^whlch  she  drank  the  poyson  given  her  by  the  queen,  carved 
^in  stone," 

:so  Rosamond's  father  having  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
nunnery  of  Godstow,  where  she  had  also  resided  herseif  in 
the  innocent  part  of  her  life,  her  body  was  conveyed  there, 
and  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  cholr;  in  which  place  it 
remained  tUl  the  year  1191,    when  Hugh  bishop  of  Lincoln 

35  caused  it  to  be  removed,  The  fad  is  recorded  by  Hoveden, 
a  cotemporary  writer,  whose  words  are  ihus  translaied  by 
Stow.  ^Hugh  bishop  ofLincolne  came  to  the  abbey  ofnunnes, 
^called  Godstow, and  when  he  had  entred  the  church 

*  Tho.  Allen  of  Gloc.  HaU,  Oxon,  who  died  in  1632,  aged  90. 
40  See  Hearne's  rambling  discourse  coneeming  Rosamond,  at  the  end 
of  Gul.  Neübrig.  Hist.  Vol.  3.  p.  739. 
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*^(o  prapi  he  saw  a  tombe  in  the  middle  of  the  quirCj  covered 
^with  a  pall  of  silke,  and  set  äbout  with  lights  of  wctxe:  cmd 
^demanding  whose  tombe  it  was,  he  was  answered,  that  it 
^was  the  tombe  of  Eosamondt  ihat  was  some  time  lemman  to 
^Henry  IL  .  ,  .  .  who  for  the  love  of  her  had  done  much  s 
^good  io  that  church,  Then  quoth  the  bishop,  take  out  of 
Hhis  place  the  harlot,  and  bury  her  without  the  church,  lest 
^Christian  religion  should  grow  in  contempty  atid  to  the  endy 
Hhat  through  example  of  Iier,  other  women  being  made  afraid 
^may  beware,  and  keepe  themselves  from  unlawfull  and  lo 
I4  ^advouterom  Company  with  men^     Annals^  p.  159. 

[History  186]  Ilistory  farther  informs  «5,  that  Mng  John 
repaired   Godstow   nunnery,    and   endowed   it   with   yearly 
revenues,  *^that  these  holy  virgins  might   releeve  with   their 
^prayers^  the  soides  of  his  father  hing  Henrie^  a/nd  of  lady  15 
*^Itosaimund  there  interred.^^  *  ,  ,  ,  In  what  Situation  her  remains 
-were  found  at  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery  we  learn  from 
Leland,  ^Rosamundes  tumbe  at  Godstowe  nunnery  was  täken 
^^up  [of]   lote;  it   is  a  stone  with  this  i'nscription  Tumba 
**EosAMüNDJE.    Her  bones  were  closid  in  ledc,  and  withyn  ao 
*^that  bones  were  closyd  yn  lether.     When  it  was  opened  a 
*^very  swete  smell  vame  owt  of  itJ*^     See  Hearne^s   discourse 
übove  quotedj  tvritten  in  1718;    at  which  time,  he  teils  us^ 
were  still  seen  by  the  pool  at  Woodstock  the  foundaiions  of 
a  very  large  building,  which  were  believed  to  be  the  remains  25 
of  Bosamond^s  läbyrinth, 

To  conclude  this  {perhaps  too  proluv)  account,  Henry  had 
iwo  sons  by  Rosamond,  from  a  computation  of  whose  ages,  a 
modern  historian  has  endeavoured  to  invdlidate  the  received 
story.  These  were  William  Longue-espe  {or  Long-sword)  so 
earl  of  Salisbury ,  and  Gefferey  bishop  of  Lincolnef. 
Gefferey  was  the  younger  ofBosamond's  sons,  and  yet  is  said 
to  have  been  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election  to 
ihat  see  in  1173.  Hence  this  writer  concludeSy  that  king 
Henry  feil  in  love  with  Bosamund  in  1149,  when  in  king  35 
StepherCs  reign  he  came  over  to  be  knighted  by  the  king  of 
Scots ;  he  also  thinks  it  probable  that  Henry' s  commerce  with 
this  lady  ^^broke  off  upon  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  \in  1152.] 

*  R,  of  Henry  IL  in  Speed's  Hist.  writ  by  Dr,  Barcham,  Dean 
of  Bocking.  f  Äfterwards  archb,  of  York, 
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"and  that  the  young  lady  hy  a  natural  effect  of  guief  and 
"resenttnent  at  (he  defection  of  her  lover,  entered  an  thcst 
^occasion  into  the  nunnery  of  Godstowe^  where  she  died 
"^probably  before   the  rebelUon   of  Henryks   sons   in  1173." 

ß  [Carters  hisi.  Vol.  L  p.  652.]  BiU  let  it  he  observed,  that 
Henry  toas  hut  siateen  years  old  when  he  came  over  to  be 
knighied;  that  he  staid  but  eight  months  in  this  island,  and 
was  almost  all  the  time  mth  the  hing  of  Scots;  that  he  did 
not  return  back   to  [England  137]  England   tili  1153,    the 

10  year  after  his  marriage  mth  Eleanor;  and  that  no  writer 
drops  the  least  hint  of  Eosamond^s  having  ever  been  dbroa^d 
with  her  lover,  nor  indeed  is  it  probable  that  a  boy  ofsixteen 
shotdd  venture  to  carry  over  a  mistress  to  his  mother^s  court, 
If  all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  Mr.  Ccartf^s  account 

15   will  be  found  more  incoherent  and  improbable  than  that  of 
the  old  bailad;  u)hich  is  also  counienanced  by  most  of  our 
old  historians, 

Printed  from  four  ancient  black-leiter  copies  in  the  Pepys 
Oollection. 
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TÄ^ThEN  as  king  Henry  rulde  this  land, 
^       The  second  of  that  name, 
Besides  the  qneene,  he  dearly  lovde 
A  faire  and  comely  dame. 

Most  peerlesse  was  her  beantye  founde,  5 

25  Her  favour,  and  her  face; 

A  sweeter  creature  in  thiiö  worlde 
Could  never  prince  embrace. 

Her  erisped  lockes  like  threads  of  golde 

Appeard  to  each  mans  sight;  10 

80  Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  Orient  pearles, 

Did  cast  a  heavenlye  light. 

The  blood  within  her  crystal  oheekes 

Did  such  a  colour  drive, 
As  thongh  the  lillye  and  the  rose  15 

35  For  mastership  did  striye. 

[Yea,  138]  Yea,  Eosamonde,  fair  Eosamonde, 
Her  name  was  called  so, 
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To  whom  our  queene,  dame  Ellinor, 
20  Was  known  a  deadlye  foe. 

Tbe  kirg  therefore,  for  her  defence, 

Against  the  furious  qneene, 
At  Woodstocke  builded  suoh  a  bower,  5 

The  like  was  never  seene. 

25      Most  carionsly  that  bower  was  ballt 
Of  stone  and  timber  stronge, 
An  hundered  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belonge:  lo 

And  they  so  cunninglye  contriv'd 
30  With  turnings  round  about, 

That  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread, 
Could  enter  in  or  out. 

And  for  bis  love  and  ladyes  sake,  ,  i6 

That  was  so  faire  and  brighte, 
35      The  keeping  of  this  bower  he  gave 
ünto  a  valiant  knighte. 

But  fortune,  that  doth  often  frowne 

Where  shee  before  did  smile,  20 

The  kinges  delighte  and  ladyes  joy 
40  Füll  soon  shee  did  beguile. 

[For  139]  For  why,  the  kinges  ungracious  sonne, 

Whom  he  did  high  advance, 
Against  bis  father  raised  war  es  26 

Within  the  realme  of  France. 

45      But  yet  before  our  comelye  king 
The  English  land  forsooke, 
Of  Eosamond,  bis  lady  faire, 

His  farewelle  thus  he  tooke:  30 

^'My  Bosamonde,  my  only  Böse, 
50  That  pleasest  best  mine  eye : 

The  fairest  flower  in  all  the  worlde 
To  feed  my  fantasye: 

The  flower  of  mine  affected  heart,  85 

Whose  sweetness  doth  excelle: 

Eng].  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.    YI.  23 
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My  royal  Eose  a  thoasand  times  55 

I  bid  thee  nowe  farewelle! 

For  I  mußt  leave  my  fairest  flower, 
My  sweetest  Eose,  a  space, 
5  And  cross  the  seas  to  famous  France, 

Proud  rebelles  to  abäse.  60 

Bat  yet,  my  Eose,  be  snre  thou  sbalt 

My  Coming  sbortlye  see, 
And  in  my  beart,  wben  bence  I  am, 
10  Ile  beare  my  Eose  witb  mee." 

[Wben  140]  Wben  Eosamond,  tl^at  ladye  brighte    65 

Did  beare  tbe  king  saye  soe, 
Tbe  sorrowe  of  ber  grieved  beart 

Her  outward  lookes  did  sbowe; 

16  And  from  ber  cleare  and  cry stall  eyes 

Tbe  teares  gusbt  out  apace,  70 

Wbicb  like  tbe  silver-pearled  dewe 
Eanne  downe  ber  comely  face. 

Her  lippes,  erst  like  tbe  corall  redde, 
20  Did  waxe  botb  wan  and  pale, 

And  for  tbe  sorrow  sbe  conceivde  75 

Her  vitall  spirits  faile; 

And  falling  down  all  in  a  swoone 
Before  king  Henryes  face, 
26  Füll  oft  he  in  bis  princelye  armes 

Her  bodye  did  embrace :  80 

And  twentye  times,  witb  watery  eyes, 

He  kist  ber  tender  cbeeke, 
Untill  be  bad  revivede  againe 
80  Her  senses  milde  and  meeke. 

Wby  grieves  my  Eose,  my  sweetest  Eose?  85 

Tbe  king  did  often  saye. 
Because,  quotb  sbee,  to  bloodye  warres 

My  lord  must  part  awaye. 

w  [But  141J  But  sinoe  your  grace  on  forrayne  coastes 

Amonge  your  foes  unkinde  90 


/ 
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Mast  goe  to  hazard  life  and  limbe, 
Why  should  I  staye  behinde? 

Nay  rather,  let  me,  like  a  page, 
Your  sworde  and  target  beare; 
95    Tbat  on  my  breast  the  blowes  may  lighte,  5 

Which  would  ofiPend  you  tbere. 

0  (?.  Or)  lett  mee,  in  your  royal  tent, 

Prepare  your  bed  at  nighte, 
And  with  sweete  baths  refresh  your  grace, 
100        At  your  returne  from  figbte.  lo 

So  I  your  presenoe  may  enjoye 

No  toil  I  will  refuse; 
But  wanting  you,  my  life  is  deatb; 

Nay,  deatb  Ild  ratber  cbuse! 

105    "Content  tby  seif,  my  dearest  love;  is 

Tby  rest  at  bome  sball  bee 
In  Englandes  sweet  and  pleasant  isle; 
For  travell  fits  not  tbee. 

Faire  ladies  brooke  not  bloodye  warres; 
110        Soft  peace  tbeir  sexe  delightes ;  20 

'Not  rugged  campes,  but  courtlye  bowers ; 
'Gay  feastes,  not  cruell  figbtes/ 

[My  142]  My  Eose  sball  safely  bere  abide, 
With  musicke  passe  the  daye; 
115    Wbilst  I,  amonge  tbe  piercing  pikes,  25 

My  foes  seeke  far  awaye. 

My  Eose  sball  sbine  in  pearle,  and  golde, 

Wbilst  Ime  in  armour  digbte; 
Gay  galliards  bere  my  love  sball  dance, 
120        Wbilst  I  my  foes  goe  figbte,  so 

And  you,  sir  Thomas,  whom  I  trnste 

To  bee  my  loves  defence; 
£e  carefuU  of  my  gallant  Eose 

When  I  am  parted  hence." 

125    And  therewithall  bee  fetcht  a  sigh,  ds 

As  though  bis  beart  would  breake : 
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And  Roflamonde,  for  very  griefe, 
Not  one  plaine  word  conld  speake. 

And  at  their  parting  well  tbey  mighte 

In  heart  be  grieved  aore:  130 

6  After  that  daye  faire  Rosamonde 

The  king  did  see  no  more. 

For  wben  bis  grace  bad  past  tbe  seas, 

And  into  France  was  gone; 
Witb  envious  beart,  qneene  Ellinor,  135 

10  To  Woodstocke  oame  anone, 

[And  143]  And  fortb  sbe  calles  tbis  trustye  knigbte,. 

In  an  unbappye  bonre; 
"Wbo  witb  bis  eine  of  twined  tbread, 

Game  from  tbis  famous  bower.  140 

16  And  wben  tbat  tbey  bad  wounded  bim, 

Tbe  qneene  tbis  thread  did  gette, 
And  went  wbere  ladye  Rosamonde 
Was  like  an  angell  sette. 

Bnt  wben  tbe  qneene  witb  stedfast  eye  145 

20  Bebeid  ber  beanteons  face, 

Sbe  was  amazed  in  ber  minde 
At  ber  exceeding  grace. 

Gast  off  from  tbee  tbose  robes,  sbe  said, 

Tbat  riebe  and  costlye  bee;  150 

25  And  drinke  tbon  np  tbis  deadlye  drangbt, 

Wbicb  I  bave  brongbt  to  tbee. 

Tben  presentlye  upon  ber  knees 

Sweet  Rosamonde  did  falle; 
And  pardon  of  tbe  qneene  sbe  crav'd  155 

30  For  ber  offences  all. 

"Take  pitty  on  my  yontbfall  yeares, 

Faire  Rosamonde  did  crye; 
And  lett  mee  not  witb  poison  strenge  (:) 

Enforced  bee  to  dye.  160 

86  [I  will  144]  I  will  renonnce  my  sinfnll  life, 

And  in  some  cloyster  bide; 


i 
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Or  eise  be  banisht,  if  yon  please, 
To  ränge  the  world  soe  wide. 

165    And  for  the  fault,  which  I  haye  done, 
Though  I  was  forc'd  theretoe, 
Preserve  mj  life  and  punish  mee  5 

As  yon  thinke  meet  to  doe." 

And  witb  tbese  words,  her  lillle  bandes 
170        Sbe  wrunge  füll  often  tbere; 

And  downe  along  ber  lovelye  faoe 

Did  trickle  many  a  teare.  lo 

But  notbing  coald  tbis  furious  qaeene 
Tberewitb  appeased  bee; 
175    The  cup  of  deadlye  poyson  strenge, 
As  she  knelt  on  ber  knee, 

Shee  gave  tbis  comelye  dame  to  drinke ;  is 

Wbo  tooke  it  in  ber  band, 
And  from  ber  bended  knee  arose, 
180        And  on  ber  feet  did  stand: 

And  Casting  up  ber  eyes  to  beaven, 

Shee  did  for  mercye  calle;  20 

And  drinking  np  tbe  poison  strenge, 

Her  life  sbe  lost  witballe. 

185    [And  451  2. 145]  And  wben  tbat  deatb  tbrougb  everye 
Had  sbowde  its  greatest  spite,  [limbe 

Her  cbiefest  foes  did  plaine  confesse  as 

Sbee  was  a  glorions  wigbt. 

Her  body  tben  tbey  did  entomb, 
190        Wben  life  was  fled  away, 

At  Godstowe,  near  to  Oxford  towne, 

As  may  be  seene  tbis  day*  ao 

VI. 
QUEEN  ELEANOR'S  CONFESSION. 

^^Eleanor  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  düke  of 
Giiiennej  and  earl  of  Feiet <m,  had  been  married  siateen  years 
to  Louis  VIL  hing  of  France,  and  had  aJttended  him  in  a  ss 
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croisade,  which  that  monarch  commanded  against  the  infidels ; 
hut  having  lost  the  affections  of  her  hushand,  and  even  faUen 
under  some  siAspicions  of  gallantry  with  a  handsome  saracen, 
Louis  more  delicate^  than  pölUic,  procured  a  divorce  from 

6  Äcr,  and  restored  her  ihose  rieh  provinces,  which  hy  her 
marriage  she  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  The 
young  count  of  Änjou,  afterwar ds  Henry  IL  hing  of 
Engla/ndy  tho*  at  that  time  Imt  in  his  nineteenth  year^  neither 
discouraged  hy  the  disparity  of  age,  nor  hy  the  reports  of 

10  Eleanor^s  gallantry,  made  such  successful  courtship  to  that 
princess,   thai  he  married  her  six  tveeks  after  her  divorce, 
and  got  possession   of  all  her  dominions  as  a  dowry.    A 
marriage  thus  founded  upon  interest  was  not  Ukely  to  he  J^  ^^ 
very  happy:  it  happened  accordingly,   Elea-  [nor,  146]  nor, 

16  who  had  disgusted  her  first  hushand  hy  Tier  gallantries^  was 
no  less  offensive  to  her  second  hy  her  jealousy:  thus  carrying 
to  extremity,  in  the  different  parts  of  her  life^  every  circum- 
stance  of  female  weakness.  She  had  severdL  sons  hy  Henry, 
whom  she  spirited  up  to  rehel  against  him;  and  endeavouring 

20  to  escape  to  them  disguised  in  man^s  apparet  in  1173, 
she  was  discovered  and  thrown  into  a  confinement,  which 
seems  to  have  continued  tili  the  death  of  her  hushand  i/n 
1189.  She  however  survived  him  ma/ny  years:  dying  in  1204, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  yoimgest  soft,  John. 

25  See  Hume's  Hist.  I.  260,  307.   Speed,  Stow,  &c, 

It  is  needless  to  dbserve,  that  the  foüowing  hallad  (given 
frmn  an  old  printed  copy)  is  ältogether  fäbulous;  whatever 
gällantries  Eleanor  encouraged  in  the  time  of  her  first  hus- 
hand, none  are  imputed  to  her  in  that  of  her  second. 

80  QUEENE  Elianor  was  a  sioke  womän, 

^     And  afraid  that  she  should  dye: 
Then  she  sent  for  two  fryars  of  France 
To  speke  with  her  speedilye. 

The  king  calld  downe  his  nobles  all,  5 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three; 
^  ''Earl  marshall,  Ile  goe  shriye  the  qaeene, 

And  thou  shalt  wend  with  mee." 

A  boone,  a  boone;  qnoth  earl  marshall, 

And  feil  on  his  bended  knee;  10 
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That  whatsoever  queene  Elianor  saye, 
No  härme  therof  may  bee. 


[Ile  147]  Ile  pawne  my  laDdes,   tlie  king  then  cryd, 
My  sceptre,  crowne,  and  all, 
15      That  whatsoere  qaeen  Elianor  sayes  i 

No  härme  thereof  shall  fall. 

Do  thoa  put  on  a  fryars  coat, 

And  Ile  put  on  another; 
And  we  will  to  queen  Elianor  goe 
20  Like  fryar  and  his  brother.  lo 

Thus  both  attired  then  they  goe: 

When  they  came  to  Whitehall 
The  bells  did  ring,  and  the  quiristers  sing, 

And  the  torches  did  lighte  them  all. 

25      When  that  they  came  before  the  queene  16 

They  feil  on  their  bended  knee; 
A  boone,  a  boone,  our  gracious  queene, 
That  you  sent  so  hastilee. 

Are  you  two  fryars  of  France,  she  sayd, 
30  As  I  suppose  you  bee?  ao 

But  if  you  are  two  Englishe  fryars, 
You  shall  hang  on  the  gallowes  tree. 

We  are  two  fryars  of  France,  they  sayd, 
As  you  suppose  we  bee, 
35      We  haye  not  been  at  any  masse  26 

Ka  Sith  we  came  from  the  sea. 

[The  148]  The  first  vile  thing  that  ever  I  did 

I  will  to  you  unfolde; 
Earl  marshall  had  my  maidenhed, 
40  Beneath  this  cloth  of  golde.  ^ 

Thats  a  vile  sinne,  then  sayd  the  king ; 

May  God  forgive  it  thee! 
Amen,  amen,  quoth  earl  marshall; 

With  a  heavye  heart  spake  hee. 

45      The  next  vile  thing  that  ever  I  did, 

To  you  Ile  not  denye,  ! 
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I  made  a  boxe  of  poyson  strong, 
To  poison  king  Henrye. 

Thats  a  vile  sinne,  then  sayd  the  king, 

May  God  forgive  it  thee!  50 

6  Amen,  amen,  quoth  earl  marshall; 

And  I  wish  it  so  may  be. 

The  next  vile  thing  that  ever  I  did^ 

To  you  I  will  discover; 
I  poysoned  fair  Rosamonde,  55 

xo  All  in  fair  Woodstocke  bower. 

That's  a  vile  sinne,  then  sayd  the  king; 

May  God  forgive  it  thee! 
Amen,  amen,  quoth  earl  marshall; 

And  I  wish  it  so  may  bee.  60 

X5  [Do  149]  Do  you  see  yonders  little  boye, 

A  tossing  of  the  balle? 
That  is  earl  marshalls  eldest  sonne, 
And  I  love  him  the  best  of  all. 

Do  you  see  yonders  little  boye,  65 

ao  A  catching  of  the  balle? 

That  is  king  Henryes  youngest  sonne, 
And  I  love  him  the  worst  of  all. 

His  head  is  fashyond  like  a  bull; 

His  nose  is  like  a  boare.  70 

26  No  matter  for  that,  king  Henrye  cryd, 

I  love  him  the  better  therfore. 

The  king  puUed  oft  his  fryars  coate, 

And  appeared  all  in  redde: 
She  shrieked,  and  cryd,  and  wrnng  her  hands,        75 
30  And  sayd  she  was  betrayde. 

The  king  lookt  over  his  left  Shoulder, 

And  a  grimme  look  looked  hee, 
Earl  marshalli  he  sayd,  but  for  my  oathe, 

Or  hanged  thou  shouldst  bee.  60  ({.  80)  ks 

F.  63,  67.    She  means  that  the  eldest  of  these  two  was  by  the 
earl  marshaUy  the  youngest  hy  the  king. 
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[VII.  GAS-  150]  VII. 

GASCOIGNE'S  PRAISE  OE  THE  FAIR  BRIDGE8, 
AETEßWARDS  LADY  SANDES. 

Ov    HEB    HATIXO    A    8CAB    IN   HBB    FOBEHEAD. 

George  Gascoigne  was  a  celebrated  poet  in  the  early  pari  s 
of  Q.  EUeäbeth^s  reign,  and  appears  to  great  advantage 
among  the  nUscellaneom  writers  of  that  age.  He  was  author 
of  three  or  four  plays^  and  of  many  smaller  poems;  one  of 
the  most  remarkäble  of  which  is  a  satire  in  hlank  verse, 
called  the  Stbelb-giiass,  1576.  4/o.  lo 

Qascoigne  was  hörn  in  Essea,  educaied  in  hoth  universities, 
ivhence  he  removed  to  Crrays-inn ;  but,  disUking  the  study  of 
the  law,  became  first  a  dangier  at  court,  and  afterwards  a 
soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  He  had  no  great 
success  in  any  of  these  persuUs,  as  appears  from  a  poem  of  i5 
hiSy  intitled^  ^^Qascoigne^s  Wodmanship,  written  to  lord  Gray 
^of  WiltonJ"  Many  of  Ms  epistles  dedicatory  are  dated  in 
1575,  1576,  from  "Äi«  poore  home  in  Walthamstoe:^^  where 
he  died  a  middle-aged  man  in  1578.     Vid.  Äth,  Oxon. 

[_Vgl.  hiezu  additionb  and  oobbectionb  in  Vol.  III.  p,  340.]  ao 

A  very  ingenious  critic  thinks  ^Gascoigne  has  much  ex- 
^ceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  age^  in  smoothness  and  harmony 
^of  versification*.^^  But  the  truth  iSf  scarce  any  of  the  earlier 
poets  of  Q.  Elizäbeih's  time  are  found  defident  in  harmony 
and  smoothness,  thd  these  gmlUies  appear  so  rare  in  the  as 
writings  of  their  successors.  In  the  Pabadise  of  dainty 
DsyisEst,  (the Dodsley*s  miscellany  of  those  times)  [wül  151] 
will  hardly  he  found  one  rough,  or  inharmonious  line"^:  whereas 
the  numhers  of  Jonson,  Bonne,  and  most  of  their  contem- 
poraries,  frequently  offend  the  ear,  lihe  the  filing  of  a  saw.  ao 
—  Ferhaps  this  is  in  some  measure  to  he  accounted  for  from 
the  growing  pedantry  of  that  age,  and  from  the  writers 
cffecting  to  run  their  lines  into  one  another,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets. 

The  following  poem  (which  the  elegant  writer  a^ove  quoted  ss 
hath  recommended  to  notice,  as  possessed  of  a  deticacy  rarely 

*  Ohservations  on  the  Faerie  Queen.     Vol.  IL  p.  168. 

t  Printed  in  1578, 1596,  and  perhaps  oftener,  in  4to,  hJack  let, 

*  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  the  poems  in  the  Mirrour  of 
Magistrates,  1563,  4^o,  and  even  of  Surrey's  Poems,  1557. 
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to  be  Seen  in  that  early  state  ofourpoetry)  properly  consists 
of  alexandrines  of  12  and  14  syllahles^  and  is  prmted  from 
two  qxmrto  hlack-letfer  cöllections  of  Gascoigne^s  pieces ;  the 
first  intitled,  ^Ä  hundreth  sundrie  flotvres,  bounde  up  in  one 

5  '^small  posiCj  &c.  London^  imprinted  for  Eicharde  Smith  :^* 
mthaut  date,  but  from  a  letter  of  H.  W.  (p.  202.)  compared 
with  the  Printer^s  epist.  to  the  Beader,  it  appears  have  been 
been  (?.  appears  to  have  been)  published  in  1572,  or  3.  The 
other   is    intitledf    ^The  Posies   of  George   Gascoigne  Esq, 

10  ^corrected,  perfected,  and  augmented  by  the  authour;  1575. 
** —  Printed  at  Lond.  for  Richard  Smith,  <&c."  No  year,  btä 
the  epist.  dedicat.  is  dated  1576. 

In  the  title  page  of  this  last  (by  way  of  printer*s\^    or 
bookseller^s  device)  is  an  ornamental  wooden  cuty   tolerabltf 

15  well  eaecuted,  wherein  Time  is  represented  dratving  the  figure 
of  Truth  out  of  a  pit  or  cavern,  with  this  legend^  Occulta 
vEBiTAs  TEMPOBE  PATET  [b.  s.]  Tkis  ts  mcntioned  because 
it  is  not  improbdble  but  the  aecidental  sight  of  this  or  some 
other   title-page   containing   the  same   Device ,   suggested   to 

20  JRiibens  that  well-Jcnown  design  of  a  similar  Joind,  which  he 
has  introduced  into  the  Luxemburg  gallery^,  and  which  hos 
been  so  justly  censured  for  the  unnatural  manner  of  its 
execution.  —  The  device  abovementioned  being  not  ill-adapted 
to  the  suJbject  of  this  volume,    i^  with  some  small  variations 

26  copied  in  a  plate,  which  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  Reader 
is  prefuced  to  Book  HL  k« 

[IN  152]  Tn  court  whoso  demaundes 

•*-     What  daine  doth  most  excell; 
For  my  conceit  I  must  needes  say, 
30  Faire  Bridges  beares  the  bei: 

lipon  wbose  lively  cheeke,  5 

To  prove  my  judgment  true, 
The  rose  and  lillie  seeme  to  strive 

For  equall  change  of  hewe: 

85  And  ther  withall  so  well 

Hir  graces  all  agree,  10 

t  Henrie  Binneman, 

^  Lb  Tbms  deoouvbb  LA  Veritb. 
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No  frowDing  cheere  dare  once  presume 
In  hir  sweet  face  to  bee. 

Althougli  some  lavishe  lippes, 
Which  like  some  other  best, 
15      Will  say,  the  blemisbe  on  hir  browe  5 

Disgracetb  all  the  rest. 

Tbereto  I  tbus  replie, 

God  wotte,  they  little  knowe 
Tbe  hidden  cause  of  that  misbap, 
20  Nor  how  the  härm  did  growe:  lo 

For  when  dame  Nature  first 

Had  framde  hir  heavenly  face, 
And  thoroughly  bedecked  it 

With  goodly  gleames  of  grace; 

25      [It  351  L  163]  It  lyked  hir  so  well:  i«^ 

Lo  here,  quod  she,  a  peece 
For  perfect  shape,  that  passeth  all 
Appelles'  worke  in  Greece. 

This  bayt  may  chaunce  to  catche 
30  The  greatest  God  of  love,  2a 

Or  mightie  thundring  Jove  himself, 
That  mies  the  roast  above. 

Bnt  out,  alas!  those  wordes 
Were  vaunted  all  in  vayne, 
35      And  some  unseen  wer  present  there,  m 

Pore  Bridges,  to  thy  pain. 

For  Cupide,  crafty  boy, 

Close  in  a  corner  stoode, 
Not  blyndfold  then,  to  gaze  on  hir: 
40  I  gesse  it  did  him  good.  30 

Yet  when  he  feite  the  flame 

Gan  kindle  in  his  brest, 
And  herd  dame  Nature  boast  by  hir 

To  break  him  of  his  rest, 

45      His  bot  newe-chosen  love  85 

He  chaunged  into  hate, 
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And  sodeynly  with  myglitie  mace 
Gan  rap  liir  on  the  pate. 

[It  154]  It  greeved  Nature  mache 
To  see  the  cruell  deede:  50 

.6  Mee  seemes  I  see  hir,  how  she  wept 

To  see  hir  dearÜDg  hleede. 

Wel  yet,  quod  she,  this  hurt 

Shal  have  some  helpe  I  trowe: 
And  quick  with  skin  she  coverd  it,  55 

10  That  whiter  is  than  snowe. 

Wherwith  Dan  Cupide  fled, 

For  feare  of  further  flame, 
When  angel-like  he  saw  hir  shine, 

Whome  he  had  smit  with  shame.  60 

16  Lo,  thus  was  Bridges  hurt 

In  cradel  of  hir  kind:* 
The  coward  Cupide  brake  hir  browe 
To  wreke  his  wounded  mynd. 

The  skar  still  there  remains;  65 

^0  No  force,  there  let  it  he: 

There  is  no  cloude  that  can  eclipse 
So  bright  a  sunne,  as  she« 

[YIII.  THE  155]  VIII. 

THE  BEGGAR'S  DAUGHTEß   OF   BEDNALL- 

U6  GEBEN. 

Thia  populär  öld  bällad  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Elizahethj 
as  appears  not  only  from  ver,  23,  where  the  artns  of  England 
are  called  the  ^Queenes  armes  f''  hut  from  its  tune's  being 
quoted  in  other  öld  pieces,  written  in  her  Urne.  See  the  hailad 

30  on  Maby  Ambbee  in  this  volume.  —  An  ingenious  gentleman 

has  assured  the  Editor,   that  he  has  formerly  seen  another 

old  song  on  the  same  subject,  composed  in  a  different  measure 

from  this;  which  was  truly  heatdifül,  if  we  may  judge  from 

the  only  stanea  he  remembred:   in  this  ii  was  said  of  the 

36  old  beggar^  that  "down  his  neck 

his  reverend  lockes 

In  comelye  curles  did  wave; 

*  [  Vgl,  hiezu  additions  and  cobbbctions  in  VoL  IIL  jp.  340.] 
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And  on  his  aged  temples  grewe 
The  blossomes  of  the  grave." 

The  following   hallad   is  chiefly  given   from  the  Editor^s 
folio  MS.   compared  with    two  ancient  printed   copies:    the 
concluding  stanzas^  whkh  contain  the  öld  Beggar^s  discovery  & 
of  himselfj  are  not  however  given  from  any  of  these,  heing 
very  different  from  those  of  the  vulgär   hallad.     They  were 
communicated  to  the  Editor  in  manuscript;   but  he  will  not 
answer  for  their  heing  genuine:   he  raiher  thinJcs  ihem  the 
modern  production  of  some  person,  who  was  offended  at  the  lo 
äbsurditieSj  and  inconsistencies,  which  so  remarJcahly  prevailed 
in  this  part  of  the  song,    as  it  stood  hefore:  whereas  hy  the 
alteration  of  a  few  linesj    the  story  is  rendered  much  more 
affectingj  and  is  recondled  to  prohability   and  true  history, 
For  this  informs  us,  that  at  the  decisive  hattle  of  Evesham,  i^ 
[{fought  166]  ifought  Aug.  4.  1265.)  tvhen  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  great  earl  of  Leicester,  was  slain  at  the  head  of  the 
harons,  his  eldest  son  Henry  feil  hy   his  side,    and  in  con- 
sequence  of  that  defeat,  his  whole  family  sunh  fcn-  ever,  the 
hing  hestowing   their  great  honours  and  possessions  on  his  20 
second  son  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster. 

Pakt  the  First. 

TtT  was  a  blind  beggar,  had  long  lost  bis  sigbt, 
-*"     He  had  a  faire  daugbter  of  bewty  most  bright; 
And  many  a  gailant  brave  suiter  had  shee,  25' 

For  none  was  soe  comelye  as  pretty  Bessee. 

5  And  though  shee  was  of  favor  most  faire, 

Yett  seeing  shee  was  but  a  blinde  beggars  heyre, 

Of  ancyent  housekeepers  despised  was  shee, 

Whose  sonnes  came  as  suitors  to  prettye  Bessee.  so 

Whereföre  in  great  sorrow  faire  Bessy  did  say, 
10  Good  father,  and  mother,  let  me  goe  away 
To  seeke  out  my  fortune,  whatever  itt  bee. 
Her  suite  then  they  granted  to  prettye  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy,  that  was  of  bewtye  soe  bright,  35. 

All  cladd  in  gray  rnssett,  and  late  in  the  night 
15  From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  shee; 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  prettye  Bessee. 
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Shee  went  tili  shee  came  to  Stratford-le-Bowe ; 

Then  knew  shee  not,  whither  nor  which  way  to  goe: 

With  teares  shee  lamented  her  hard  destinie, 

So  sadd  and  so  heavy  was  prettye  Bessee.  20 

8  [She  157]  She  kept  on  her  joumey  nntill  it  was  day, 
And  went  unto  Rumford  along  the  hye  way; 
Where  at  the  Queenes  armes  entertained  was  shee; 
So  faire  and  wel  favonred  was  prettye  Bessee. 

Shee  had  not  beene  there  a  month  to  an  end,  25 

10  But  master  and  mistres  and  all  was  her  friend: 
And  every  brave  gallant,  that  once  did  her  see, 
Was  strait-way  enamourd  of  prettye  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold, 
And  in  their  songs  daylye  her  love  was  extold;  30 

16  Her  beawtye  was  blazed  in  every  degree; 
Soe  faire  and  soe  comlye  was  prettye  Bessee. 

The  yong  men  of  Eumford  in  her  had  their  joy; 
Shee  shewd  herseife  curteous,  and  modestlye  coye; 
And  at  her  commandment  still  wold  they  bee;  35 

20  Soe  faire  and  so  comlye  was  prettye  Bessee. 

Foure  suitors  att  once  unto  her  did  goe ; 

They  craved  her  favor,  but  still  shee  sayd  noe: 

I  wold  not  wish  gentles  to  marry  with  mee. 

Yett  ever  they  honoured  prettye  Bessee.  40 

25  The  first  of  them  was  a  gallant  yong  knight, 
And  he  came  unto  her  disguisde  in  the  night: 
The  second  a  gentieman  of  good  degree, 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  prettye  Bessee. 

[A  158]  A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not    45 
so  He  was  the  third  suiter,  and  proper  withall:         [small, 
Her  masters  own  sonne  the  fourth  man  must  bee, 
Who  swore  he  wold  dye  for  prettye  Bessee. 

And,  if  thou  wilt  marry  with  mee,  quoth  the  knight, 
lle  make  thee  a  ladye  with  joy  and  delight:  50 

55  My  hart's  so  inthralled  by  thy  bewtie, 
That  soone  I  shall  dye  for  prettye  Bessee. 
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The  gentleman  sayd,  Come,  marry  with  mee, 
As  fine  as  a  ladye  my  Bessy  shal  bee: 
55  My  life  is  distressed:  0  heare  me,  quoth  hee ; 
And  graut  me  thy  love,  my  prettye  Bessee. 

Let  me  bee  tby  hueband,  the  mercbant  could  say,  6 

Thou  shalt  live  in  London  both  gallant  and  gay; 
My  shippes  sball  bring  home  rych  jewels  for  thee, 
60  And  I  will  for  ever  love  prettye  Bessee. 

Then  Bessy  shee  sighed,  and  thus  shee  did  say, 
My  father  and  mother  I  meane  to  obey;  lo 

First  gett  their  good  will,  and  be  faitbfuU  to  mee, 
And  you  shall  enjoye  your  pretty  Bessee. 

65  To  every  one  this  answer  shee  made, 
Wherfore  unto  her  tbey  joyfullye  sayd, 
Tbis  thing  to  fulfiU  wee  all  doe  agree;  is 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  prettye  Bessee? 

[My  159]  My  father,  she  said,  is  soone  to  be  seene; 
70  The  seely  blind  beggar  of  Bednall-greene, 
That  daylye  sits  begging  for  charitie, 
He  is  the  good  father  of  prettye  Bessee.  20 

Eis  markes  and  bis  tokens  are  knowen  very  well; 
He  always  is  led  with  a  dogg  and  a  bell: 
75  A  seely  olde  man  God  knoweth  is  hee, 
Yett  hee  is  the  father  of  prettye  Bessee. 

Nay  then,  quoth  the  mercbant,  thou  art  not  for  mee:       25 
Nor,  quoth  the  inholder,  my  wiffe  shalt  thou  bee: 
I  lothe,  sayd  the  gentle,  a  beggars  degree, 
80  And  therfore,  adewe,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  hap  better  or  worse, 
I  weighe  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  pursse. 
And  bewtye  is  bewtye  in  eyery  degree; 
Then  welcome  unto  mee,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

85  With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  I  will   goe. 
Nay  soft,  quoth  bis  kinsmen,  it  must  not  be  Boe; 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  noe  ladye  shal  bee, 
Then  take  thy  adewe  of  prettye  Bessee. 


30 


35 
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Bnt  BOODe  after  this,  by  breake  of  the  day 
The  knight  Lad  from  Komford  stole  Bessy  away.  90 

The  yoDge  men  of  Eumford,  as  thicke  as  might  bee, 
Eode  after  to  feitoh  againe  prettye  Bessee. 

5  [As  160]  As  swift  as  the  winde  to  ryde  they  were  seene^ 
Untill  they  came  neare  unto  Bednall-greene; 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  cnrteonslie,  95 

They  all  fought  against  him  for  prettye  Bessee. 

Bnt  rescn  came  speedilye  over  the  plaine, 
10  Or  eise  the  young  knight  for  his  love  had  beene  slaine. 
This  fray  being  ended,  then  straightway  he  see 
His  kinsmen  come  rayling  at  prettye  Bessee.  100 

Then  spake  the  blind  beggar,  Althoughe  I  be  poore, 
Yett  rayle  not  against  my  child  at  my  owne  door: 
lö  Though  shee  be  not  decked  in  velvett  and  pearle, 
Yett  I  will  dropp  angells  with  you  for  my  girle. 

And  then,  if  my  gold  may  better  her  birthe,  105 

And  equall  the  gold  that  you  lay  on  the  earth, 
Then  neyther  rayle  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
20  The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  bee. 

But  first  you  shall  promise,  and  have  itt  well  knowne, 
The  gold  that  you  drop  shall  all  be  your  owne.  110 

With  that  they  replyed,  Contented  bee  wee. 
Then  here's,  quoth  the  beggar,  for  prettye  Bessee. 

25  With  that  an  an  gell  he  cast  on  the  ground, 

And  dropped  in  angels  füll  three  thousand  pound; 

And  oftentimes  it  was  proved  most  plaine,  115 

For  the  gentlemens  one  the  beggar  dropt  twayne:  x 

[So  16.1]  Soe  that  the  place,  wherein  they  did  sitt, 
30  With  gold  was  covered  every  whitt. 

The  gentlemen  then  having  dropt  all  their  störe, 

Sayd,  Beggar,  hold,  for  wee  have  no  more.  120« 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  aright. 
Then  marry  my  girle,  quoth  he  to  the  knight; 
35  And  beere,  added  hee,  I  will  throwe  you  downe 
A  hundred  pounds  more  to  buy  her  a  gowne. 
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125  Tbe  gentlemen  all,  that  this  treasure  had  seene, 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall*greene : 
And  those,  that  were  her  suitors  before, 
Tbeir  fleshe  for  very  anger  tbey  tore. 

Thus  was  faire  Bessy  a  matcb  for  tbe  knigbt,  s 

130  And  made  a  ladye  in  others  despite: 
A  fairer  ladye  there  never  was  seene, 
Tlian  tbe  blind  beggars  dangbter  of  Bednall-greene. 

But  of  tbeir  samptuons  marriage  and  feast, 
Wbat  brave  lords  and  knigbts  tbither  were  prest,  lo 

135  Tbe  SECOHD  fit'*'  sball  sett  fortb  to  yonr  sigbt 
Witb  marveilons  pleasnre,  and  wisbed  deligbt. 

*  The  Word  fit,  for  paet,  often  occurs  in  our  ancient 
ballads  and  metrical  romances;  which  being  divided  into 
several  parts  for  the  convenience  of  singing  them  at  public  i5 
Vol.  entertainments,  were  in  the  interväls  of  the  feast  sung  by 
II.  L  [piTB  162]  FiTs,  or  intermissions.  So  Puttenham  in  his  Art 
of  English  poesie,  1589,  sags,  ^the  Epithalamie  was  divided 
^bg  breaches  into  three  partes  to  serve  for  three  several  fitb, 
^or  times  to  be  sung^  i?.  41.  —  20 

From  the  same  writer  we  learn  some  curious  particulars 
relative  to  the  State  of  bdUad-singing  in  that  age^  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  present  subject:  speaking  of  the  quick 
returns  of  one  manner  of  tune  vn  the  Short  measures  used  by 
common  rhimers;  these,  he  says,  ^'glut  the  earCj  v/nUss  ü  be  25 
^in  small  and  populär  musickes,  sung  by  these  Cantäbanqui^ 
^upon  benches  and  barreis  heads,  where  they  have  none  other 
^audience  then  boys  or  countrey  fellowsy  that  passe  by  them 
^in  the  streete;  or  eise  by  bliud  habpebs,  or  such  like 
^taverne  minstrels^  thatgive  a  fit  ofmirth  for  a  gboat,  . . .  so 
^their  matter  being  for  the  most  pari  stories  of  old  timCj  as 
^the  tale  of  Sir  Topas j  the  reportes  ofBevis  of  Southampton^ 
^Ouy  of  Warwkke,  Adam  Bell  and  Clymme  of  the  Clough, 
^and  such  other  old  romances  or  historical  rimeSj  made  pur- 
^posely  for  recreation  of  the  common  people  at  Christmasse  35 
^dinners  and  bridealeSy  and  in  tavernes  and  alehouses,  and 
^such  other  places  of  base  resorte^  p.  69. 

This  species  of  entertainments   which  seems  to  have   been 
handed   down   from   the   ancient  bardSj  was  in  the  time  of 
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Puttenham  fälUng  apace  into  neglect;  hut  that  U  was  noty 
even  ihen,  wholly  excluded  rnore  genteel  asseniblies,  he  gioes 
US  room  to  infer  from  another  passage.  "  We  ourselves,  says 
^this  caurfly*^  toriter,  have  written  for  pleasure  a  litle  hrief 
ß  ^romance^  or  historicäl  d'diy  in  (he  English  iong  of  the  isle 
^of  Grreat  Britaine  in  short  and  long  meetres,  andhy  hreaches 
'^or  divisions  [i,  e,  pitsJ  to  he  more  commodiously  sung  to 
^the  harpe  in  places  of  (of)  assembly,  where  the  Company 
^^shal  he  desirous  to  heare  of  old  adventures,  and  valiaunces 

w  "0/  noble  knighis  in  times  past,  as  are  those  ["ö/*  163]  of 
^  hing  Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Bound  table^  Sir  Bevys 
^^  of  Southampton,  Guy  of  Warwicke,  and  others  like.^^  p.  33. 

In   more   ancient  times   no   grand   scene  of  festivity  was 
compleat  without  one  of  these  reciters  to  eniertain  the  com- 

15  pany  with  feats  of  atmes,  and  tales  of  knighthood,  or,  as  one 
of  these  old  minstrels  says,  in  the  heginning  of  an  ancient 
romance  in  the  Editor^s  folio  MS. 

*^W1ien  meate  and  drinke  is  great  plentyh, 
*^And  lords  and  ladyes  still  wil  hee, 
20  *^Änd  sitt  and  solace  lythe ;  *  Perhaps 

*^Then  itt  is  time  for  mee  to  spedke  %lythe" 

^Of  keene  knightes,  and  kempes  grecU, 
*^Such  carping  for  to  kythe" 

If  we  consider  that  a  oroat  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  was 

26   more  than  equivalent  to  a  Shilling  now,   we   shall  find  that 

the  old  harpers  were  even  then,   when  their  art  was  on  the 

decline,  upon  a  far  more  reputahle  footing   than  the  haUad- 

Singers  of  our  time,    The  redting  of  one  such  hällad  as  this 

of  the  Beggar  of  Bednal-green,  in  II  parts,  was  rewarded 

30  ioith  half  a  crown  of  our  money.    And  that  they  made  a  very 

respectäble  appearance,  we  may  learn  from  the  dress  of  the 

old  heggar,  in  the  following  stanzas,  ver.  34,  where  he  comes 

into  Company  in  the  hahit  and  character  of  one   of  these 

minstrels,  heing  not  known  to  he  the  hride^s  father,  tili  öfter 

B6   her  Speech,  ver.  63.     The  exordium  of  his  song,   and   his 

claiming   a   gboat   for   his  reward,   v.  76,  are  peculiarly 

characteristic  of  that  profession.  —  Most  of  the  old  hällads 

*  He  was  one  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  gent.  pensioners,   at  a  time, 
tohen  the  whole  band  consisted  of  men  of  distinguished  birth  and 
40    fortune.     Vid.  Ath.  Ox, 
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begin  in  a  pompam  manner y  in  order  to  captivate  ihe  attention 
of  the  audience,  and  induce  them  to  purchase  a  reciial  of 
ihe  song:  and  they  seldom  eomlude  the  fxbst  part  without 
large  promises  of  still  greater  eniertainment  in  the  sboond. 
This  was  a  necessary  piece  of  art  to  incline  the  hearers  to  6 
he  at  the  expence  of  a  second  groafs-worth.  —  Many  of  the 
old  romances  extend  to  eightor  nine  fits,  which  would  afford 
Jj2  a  considerdble  profit  to  ihe  reciter, 

[To  164]   To  return  to  ihe  word  fit;  it  seems  at  first  to 
have  pecu{cu)Uarly  signified   the  pause,   or  hreathing   Urne  lo 
beiween   the   several  parts,  {answering   to   Pas  aus   in   the 
visions  of  Fierce  Flowman):  ihus  in  the  old  poem  of  John 
TBE  Eee7b  tite  First  part  ends  with  this  line, 

*^The  first  fitt  here  find  we«:" 

I.  c.  here  tve  come  to  the  first  pame  or  intemUssion.  —  JBy  is 
degrees  it  came  to  signify  the  whöle  part  or  division  preceding 
ihe  pause;  and  this  sense  it  had  öbtained  so  early  as  ihe 
Urne  of  Chaucer:  who  thus  concludes  the  first  part  of  his 
rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas  {writ  in  ridiciüe  of  the  old  hallad 
'    romances)  20 

"Xo/  lordis  minej  here  is  a  fitt; 
"!/■  ye  woll  any  more  of  t*, 
^'To  teil  it  looU  I  fonder 

Part  the  Second. 

TV^I£t]hin  a  gorgeous  palace  most  brave,  26 

'      Adomed  with  all  tLe  cost  they  colde  have, 
This  wedding  was  kept  most  sumptaouslie, 
And  all  for  the  creditt  of  prettye  Bessee. 

$     All  kind  of  dainties,  and  delicates  sweete 

Were  bought  for  their  banquet,  as  it  was  meete;  30 

Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free, 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 

[This  165]  This  wedding  through  England  was  spread  by 
10    So  that  a  great  namber  therto  did  resort  [report, 

Of  nobles  and  gentles  in  every  degree;  35 

And  all  for  the  fame  of  prettye  Bessee. 

To  church  then  went  this  gallant  yonng  knight; 
His  bride  foUowed  after,  an  angell  most  bright, 
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With  troopes  of  ladyea,  the  like  nere  was  seene,  15 

That  went  with  sweete  Bessy  of  Bediiall*greene. 

Tbis  marryage  being  solemnized  tben, 
With  mnsicke  performed  by  the  skillfuUest  men, 
6  The  nobles  and  gentles  säte  downe  at  that  tyde^ 
Each  one  admiring  the  beantifuU  bryde.  20 

Now,  after  the  sumptnous  dinner  was  done, 
To  talke,  and  to  reason  a  niunber  begann: 
They  talkt  of  the  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright, 
10  And  what  with  bis  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 

Then  spake  the  nobles,  "Mach  marveil  have  wee,  25 

This  jolly  blind  beggar  we  cannot  here  see/* 

My  lords,  qnoth  the  bride,  my  father's  so  base, 

He  is  loth  with  bis  presenoe  these  states  to  disgraee. 

16  "The  prayse  of  a  woman  in  questyon  to  bringe 

Before  her  owne  face,  were  a  flattering  thinge;  30 

Wee  thinke  thy  father's  baseness,  qnoth  they, 

Might  by  thy  bewtye  be  cleane  put  awaye/  j,  ^ 

[They  166]  They  had  no  sooner  these  pleasant  words  spoke, 
20  But  in  comes  the  beggar  clad  in  a  silke  cloke; 

A  faire  velvet  capp,  and  a  fether  had  hee,  35 

And  now  a  musieyan  forsooth  hee  wold  bee. 

He  had  a  daintye  lute  nnder  bis  arme, 
He  touched  the  strings,  which  made  such  a  charme, 
25  Saies,  Please  you  to  heare  any  mnsicke  of  mee, 

He  sing  you  a  song  of  prettye  Bessee.  '  40 

With  that  bis  lute  he  twanged  straight  way, 
And  thereon  begann  most  sweetlye  to  play; 
And  after  that  lessons  were  playd  two  or  three, 
30  He  strayned  out  this  song  most  delicatelie. 

"A  poore  beggars  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  greene,  4& 

"Who  for  her  fairenesse  might  well  be  a  queene: 
^A  blithe  bonny  lasse,  and  [a]  dainty  was  shee, 
^And  many  one  caUed  her  prettye  Bessee« 

w  "Her  father  he  had  noe  goods,  nor  noe  land^ 

**But  beggd  for  a  penny  all  day  with  bis  band;  50 
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^And  yett  to  her  manriäge  )ie  gäyiB  tbotisands  three, 
''And  still  lie  hath  sotnewhat  fot*  preltye  Bessee. 

''And  if  any  one  here  her  birth  doe  disdaine, 
"Her  father  is  ready,  -wiih  might  and  with  maine, 
55  "To  prove  shee  id  come  of  noble  degree:  s 

3.        "Tberf&re  never  flont  at  prettye  Bessee/* 

[With  167]  With  that  tbe  lords  and  the  Company  round 
With  hearty  langhter  were  readye  to  swonnd; 
'        At  last  sayd  the  lords,  Fall  well  wee  may  see, 
60  The  bride  and  the  beggar's  beholden  to  thee.  lo 

On  this  the  bride  all  blashing  did  rise, 
The  pearlie  dropps  standing  within  her  faire  eyes, 
0  pardon  my  father,  grave  nobles,  qttoth  shee, 
'        That  throaghe  blind  affection  thns  doteth  pn  mee. 

65  If  this  be  thy  father,  the  nobles  did  say,  U 

Well  may  he  be  prond  of  this  happy  day; 
Tett  by  his  countenance  well  may  wee  see, 
His  birth  and  his  fortane  did  never  agree: 

And  therfore  blind  man,  we  pray  thee  bewray, 
70  (And  looke  that  the  truth  thou  to  as  doe  say)  ^ 

Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage,  what  it  may  bee, 
For  the  love  that  thon  bearest  to  prettye  Bessee. 

"Then  giye  me  leave,  nobles  and  gentles,  eaoh  one, 
"One  Song  more  to  sing,  and  then  I  have  done; 
75  "And  if  that  itt  may  not  winn  good  report^  35 

"Then  do  not  gire  me  a  groat  for  my  sport. 

"[Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  my  sabjeot  shal  bee; 
"Once  Chief e  of  all  the  great  barons  was  hee, 
"Yet  fortane  so  cruelle  this  lorde  did 'abäse, 
X4  80  "Now  loste  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race.  to 

["When  168]  When  the  barons  in  armes  did  king  Hdnrye 
"Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose ;    [oppose, 
"A  leader  of  courage  nndaanted  was  hee, 
(       "And  oftrtimes  hee  made  their  enemyes  flee. 

85  "At  length  in  the  battle  on  Eveshame  plaioe  ts 

"The  barons  were  roated^  and  Montfort  was  slaine; 
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"Moste  fatall  that  battel  did  p)*0Ye  unto  theo,  ' 

''Thonghe  thou  waet  not  borne  then,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

"Along  with  the  nobles,  that  feil  at  that  tvde, 
"Eis  eldest  sonne  Henrye,  who  fought  by  nis  side,         90 
6  ''Was  fellde  by  a  blowe,  he  receivde  in  the  %ht?  {l,  !) 
**A  blowe  that  deprivde  him  for  ever  from  (L  of  corr.)  sight^ 

"Among  the  dead  bodyes  all  lifelesse  he  laye, 
"Till  evening  drewe  on  of  the  foUowing  daye, 
"When  by  a  yong  ladye  discoverd  was  hee;  9S 

10  "And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

"A  barons  faire  danghter  stept  forth  in  the  nighte 
''To  search  for  her  father,  who  feil  in  the  fight, 
"And  seeing  yong  Montfort,  where  gasping  he  laye, 
"Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  bronght  him  awaye.  100 

16  "In  secrette  she  nurst  him,  and  swaged  his  paine, 

"While  hee  thronghe  the  realme  was  beleevd  to  be  slain&; 
"At  lengthe  his  faire  bride  shee  consented  to  bee, 
"And  made  him  glad  father  of  prettye  Bessee. 

["And  169]  "And  nowe  lest  eure  foes  eure  lires  sholde  105 
<2o  "We  clothed  ourselves  in  beggars  arraye;  [betraye, 

"Her  jewelles  shee  solde,  and  hither  came  wee: 
"All  our  comfort  and  care  was  onr  prettye  Bessee.] 

"And  here  have  we  lived  in  fortnnes  despite^ 
"Thoughe  meane,  yet  oontented  with  hamble  delighte:  109 
35  "Thns  many  longo  winters  nowe  hare  I  beene 
"The  sillye  blinde  beggar  of  Bednall-greene. 

"And  here,  noble  lordes,  is  ended  the  songe 
"Of  one,  that  once  to  your  owne  ranke  did  belong : 
"And  thns  have  yoa  learned  a  secrette  from  mee,  IIS 

so  "That  ne*er  had  beene  knowne,  but  for  prettye  Bessee." 

Now  when  the  faire  companye  everye  one, 

Had  heard  the  stränge  tale  in  the  song  he  had  showne, 

They  all  were  amazed,  as  well  they  might  bee, 

Both  at  the  blind  beggar,  .and  prettye  Bessee.  120 

85  With  that  the  sweete  maiden  they  all  did  embrace, 
Saying,  Sure  thou  art  come  of  an  hononrable  race^ 
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Thy  father  likewise  is  of  noble  degree, 
And  thou  art  right  worthye  a  ladye  to  bee. 

125  Thns  was  the  feast  ended  with  joye,  and  delighte, 
A  bridegroome  most  happye  then  was  the  yong  knighte, 
In  joye  and  felioitie  long  lived  hee,  6 

All  with  his  faire  ladye,  the  prettye  Bessee. 

[170J  IX. 

THE    STÜEDY   EOCK. 

This  poem,  sübscrihed  M.  T,  [perhaps  invertedly  for  T, 
Marshdll^y^  is  preserved  in  (the)  The  Paradise  of  daintie  lo 
devises,  quoted  dbove  in  pag.  150.  —  The  two  first  stanzas 
may  he  found  accompanied  with  musical  notes  in  **-4n  howres 
recreation  in  musickej  &c.  %y  Bichard  Älison,  Lond,  1606. 
4/0.  :^^  usually  hound  up  toith  3  or  4  sets  of  ^Madrigals  set 
to  music  hy  Tho.  Weelkes.  Lond.  1597.  1600.  1608,  4to".  One  i6 
of  these  madrigals  is  so  compleat  an  example  of  the  Bothos^ 
that  I  cannoi  forbear  presenting  it  to  the  reader, 

Thule,  the  period  of  cosmographie, 
Doth  vaunt  of  Heda,  whoae  atUphuriotts  fire 

Doth  melt  the  froeen  clime,  and  thaw  the  sJcie,  20 

Trinacrian  JEtnas  flames  ascend  not  hier: 

These  things  seeme  wondrouSy  yet  more  I, 

Whose  hart  with  fea/re  doth  flreeze^  wüh  love  doth  fry. 

The  Ändelusian  merchant,  that  returnes 

Laden  with  cutchinele  and  china  dishes^  25 

Beports  in  Spaine,  how  strangely  Fogo  humes 

Ämidst  an  ocean  füll  of  fiying  fishes : 
These  things  seeme  wondrous,  yet  more  wondrous  J, 
Whose  hart  with  feare  doth  freeze,  toith  hve  doth  fry. 

Mr.  Weelkes  seems  to  have  been  of  opinion  with  many  of  30 
his  brethren  of  later  timeSy   that  nonsense  was  best  adapted 
to  display  the  powers  of  musical  composure. 

[THE  171]    The  stnrdy  rock  for  all  his  strength 

"^     By  raging  seas  is  rent  in  twaine:. 
The  marble  stone  is  pearst  at  length,  ss 

With  little  drops  of  drizling  rain: 

♦  Vid.  Athen.  Oxon.  p.  152.  316. 
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The  oxe  doth  yeeld  unto  ihe  yoke,  5 

The  Bteele  obeyeth  the  hammer  stroke. 

The  stately  stagge,  that  seemes  so  stout, 

By  yalping  honnds  at  bay  is  set: 
6  The  swiftest  bird,  that  flies  about, 

Ifl  caught  at  length  in  fowlers  net:  10 

The  greatest  fish,  in  deepest  brooke, 
Is  soone  deceived  by  sabtill  hooke. 

Tea  man  himselfe,  nnto  whose  will 
10  All  thinges  are  boanden  to  obey, 

For  all  bis  wit  and  worthie  skill,  15 

Doth  fade  at  length,  and  fall  away. 
There  is  nothing  but  time  doeth  waste; 
The  heavens,  the  earth  consame  at  last. 

16  Bat  vertue  sits  triamphing  still 

Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  fame:  20 

Tbough  spiteful  death  mans  body  kill, 

Yet  harts  he  not  bis  yertaoas  name: 
By  life  or  death  what  so  betides, 
The  State  of  vertue  never  slides. 

90  [X.  YOUNG  172]  X. 

YOUNG   WATERS. 
A  SooTTiSH  Ballad. 

This  very  ancient   poem   is   given  from   a  copy  printed 
not  long  since  at  Glasgow^  in  o)ie  sheet  Svo.    The  world  is 
25  indebted  for  its  ptMication  to  the  lady  Jean  Htime,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Hume,  who  dyed  l^Uely  at  Cribralier. 

A  BOüT  Zale,  qahen  the  wind  blew  cule, 
"^     And  the  round  tables  began, 
AM  there  is  cum  to  our  kings  court 
30  Mony  a  well-favourd  man. 

The  queen  luikt  owre  the  Castle  wa,  5 

Beheld  baith  dale  and  down, 
And  then  she  saw  zoung  Waters 
Cum  riding  to  the  town. 
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His  footmen  they  did  rin  before, 
10  His  horsemen  rade  bebind. 

And  mantel  of  the  burning  gowd 
Did  keip  bim  frae  tbe  wind. 

[Gowden  173]  Gowden  graitVd  bis  borse  before  .5 

And  silier  sbod  bebind, 
15      Tbe  borse  zoung  Waters  rade  npon 
Was  fleeter  ^an  tbe  wind. 

Bat  tben  spake  a  wylie  lord, 

ünto  tbe  qneen  said  be,  lo 

0  teil  me  qhua's  tbe  fairest  face 
20  Eides  in  tbe  Company. 

Fve  sene  lord,  and  iVe  sene  laird, 

And  knigbts  of  bigb  degree; 
Bot  a  fairer  face  tban  zoung  Waters  i6 

Mine  eyne  did  never  see. 

25      Ont  tben  spack  tbe  jealous  king, 
(And  an  angry  man  was  be) 
0,  if  be  bad  been  twice  as  fair, 
Zou  micbt  baye  excepted  me.  oo 

Zon're  neitber  laird  nor  ]ord  sbe  says, 
30  Bot  tbe  king  tbat  wears  tbe  orown; 

Tberis  not  a  knigbt  in  fair  Scotland 
Bat  to  tbee  mann  bow  down 

For  a*  tbat  sbe  oould  do  or  say,  25 

Appeasd  be  wad  nae  bee; 
35      Bot  for  tbe  words  wbicb  sbe  bad  said 
Zoung  Waters  be  mann  dee. 

[Tbey  174]  Tbey  bae  taen  zoung  Waters,  and 

Put  fetters  to  bis  feet;  so 

Tbey  bae  taen  zoung  Waters,  and 
40         Tbrown  bim  in  dungeon  deep. 

Aft  I  bave  ridden  tbro'  Stirling  town 

In  tbe  wind  bot  and  tbe  weit; 
Bot  I  neir  rade  tbro'  Stirling  town  zs 

Wi  fetters  at  my  feet. 
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Aft  I  have  ridden  tbro'  Stirling  town  45 

In  the  wind  bot  and  tbe  rain; 
Bot  I  neir  rade  thro'  Stirling  town 

Neir  to  retum  again. 

6  They  hae  taen  to  the  heiding  hill 

His  zonng  son  in  bis  craddle,  50 

And  tbey  bae  taen  to  tbe  beiding  bill, 
His  borse,  bot  and  bis  saddle. 

Tbey  bae  taen  to  tbe  beiding  bill 
10  His  lady  fair  to  see. 

And  for  tbe  words  tbe  qneen  bad  spoke,  55 

Zoung  Waters  he  did  dee. 

[XII.  FANCY  175]  XI. 

15  FANCY    AND   DESIEE: 

Br    THE    EASL    OF    OzFOSD. 

Edward  Vere  earl  of  Oxford  was  in  high  fame  for  his 
poeticäl  talents  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth:  perhaps  U  is  no 
injury    to   his  reputation  that  few  of  his   compositions  are 

ao  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  impartiäl  posterity.  To  gratify 
curiosity^  we  have  inserted  a  sonnet  of  his^  which  is  qnoted 
with  great  encomiums  for  its  ''^exceUencie  and  fvU,"  in 
FuttenkanCsArte  ofEng.  Poesie* y  and  found  intire  in  the  Oarland 
of  Qood'WilL     A  few  more  of  his  sonnets  {distinguished  by 

26  the  initial  letters  E.  0,)  may  be  seen  in  the  Paradise  of  Daintie 
Devises,  One  of  these  is  intitledy  "The  Complaint  ofa  Lover, 
*^wearing  blacke  and  tawnie"  The  only  lines  in  it  worth 
notice  are  these, 

A  crowne  of  baies  sball  tbat  man  'beare' 
80  Wbo  trinmpbs  over  me; 

For  black  and  tawnie  will  I  weare, 
Wbicb  mourning  colours  be. 

We  find  in  EalVs  Chronicle,  that  when  Q.  Catharine  of 

Arragon  dyed  Jan.  8,  1536;  ^^Queene  Anne  [Bullen]  wäre 

S6    "yblowe    for  the  mourning J*^    And  when  this  unfortunate 

princess  lost  her  head  May  19,  the  same  year,  "ön  the  ascencion 

*  Lond.  1589  jp.  172. 
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^day  following,  fhe  Jcyng  for  mourning  wäre  whytb."   Fol. 
227,  228. 

[Edward^  176]  Edward^  who  was  the  XVIIth  earl  of  Ox- 
ford of  the  famüy  of  Vere^  succeeded  his  father  in  his  title 
and  honours  in  1562,  and  died  an  aged  man  in  1604.   See  s 
Mr.  Wälpoys  Noble  Authors:  Ath.  Ox. 

r^OME  hitber  shepherd's  swayne?  (?.  :) 

^     "Sir,  what  do  you  require?" 

I  praye.thee,  shewe  to  me  thy  name. 

"My  name  Ib  fohd  desibb.  '  lo 

5      When  wert  thon  borne,  Desire? 
"In  pompe  and  pryme  of  may." 
By  wbom,  sweet  boy,  wert  tbou  begot? 
"By  fond  Conceit  men  say." 

Teil  me,  wbo  was  thy  nurae?  15 

10  "Fresh  Youth  in  sugred  joy." 

What  was  thy  meate  and  dayly  foode? 
"Sad  sighes  with  great  annoy," 

What  badst  tbou  then  to  drinke? 

"ünsavoury  lovers  teares,"  ao 

15      What  cradle  wert  tbou  rocked  in? 
"In  bope  devoyde  of  feares." 

What  lulld  thee  then  asleepe? 

"Sweete  speech,  whicb  likes  me  best." 
Teil  me,  where  is  thy  dwelling  place?  35 

20  "In  gentle  hartes  I  rest." 

[What  177]  What  thing  dotb  please  thee  most? 

"To  gaze  on  beautye  stille.' 
Wbom  dost  tbou  tbinke  to  be  thy  foe? 

"Disdayn  of  my  good  wille."  so 

25      Dotb  Company e  displease? 

"Yea,  surelye,  many  one," 
Where  dotb  Desire  deligbte  to  live? 
"He  loves  to  live  alone." 

Dotb  either  tyme  or  age  ss 

30  Bringe  bim  unto  decaye? 
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'^Ko,  no,  Desire  both  lives  and  djes 
Ten  thonsand  times  a  daye." 

Then,  fond  Desire,  farewelle, 
Thon  art  no  mate  for  mee; 
s  I  shonld  be  lotbe,  metbinkes,  to  dwelle  35 

Witb  sucb  a  one  as  tbee. 

XII. 
SIE   ANDREW   BARTON. 

I  cannoi  give  a  better  relation  of  the  faet,   whkh  is   the 

10  sübject  of  the  following  beUlad,  than  in  an  extratct  from  a 
very   elegant  work  laidy   offered   to   the  public.    See   Mr.  y^^ 
Cruthrie^s  New  JPeerage,  Uo.   Vol.  I.  p.  22.  ^^ 

[*^  The  178]  ^The  transaetion  which  did  the  greatest  honour 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey*  and  his  family  at  this  time  [Ä.  D. 

IS  1511.]  was  their  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Barton,  a  Scotch 
sea-of/icer.  This  gentleman's  father  having  suffered  by  sea 
from  the  Portuguese,  he  had  öbtained  letters  of  marque  for 
his  two  sons  to  mäke  reprIsaXs  upon  the  suhjects  of  Portugal. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  courf  of  Scotland  granted 

^0  fhese  letters  with  no  very  honest  intention.  The  Council  board 
ofEnglandy  at  which  the  earl  of  Surrey  held  the  chiefplacCt 
was  daily  pestered  with  complaints  from  the  sailors  and 
merchantSj  that  Barton^  who  was  called  Sir  Andrew  Barton, 
under  pretence   of  searching   for  Portuguese  goods^    inter- 

^  rupted  the  English  navigation.  Henryks  sUuafion  at  that 
tim>e  rendered  him  badcward  from  breaking  with  Scotland, 
so  thaJt  their  complaints  were  but  coldly  received.  The  earl 
of  Surrey,  however,  could  not  smother  his  indignc^on,  but 
gällantly  declared  at  the  councü  board,  that   white   he  had 

so  an  estate  that  could  furnish  oiU  a  ship,  or  a  son  that  was 
capable  of  commanding  one,  the  narrow  seas  should  not  be 
infested. 

^^Sir  Andrew  Barton,  who  commanded  the  two  Scotch  shipSj 
had  the  reptäatUm  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  sea-ofßcers  of 

^  his  time.  By  his  depredations,  he  had  amassed  great  weälth, 
and  his  ships  were  very  richly  laden.  Henry,  nofwithstanding 
his  Situation,  could  not  refuse  the  generous  offer  made  by  the 

*  Afterwarda  created  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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earl  of  Surrey.  Two  ships  were  immediaiely  fiited  out^  and 
put  to  $ea  wUh  leiters  of  margue^  under  his  two  sons,  Sir 
Thomas  "f  and  Sir  Edward  Howard.  After  encountering  a 
great  deäl  of  foul  wtothety  Sir  Thomas  came  up  with  the 
lAon,  which  was  cammanded  hy  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  s. 
person;  and  Sir  Edward  came  up  with  the  ünion^  Barton' s 
other  shipy  [called  hy  Hallj  the  hark  of  Scotland.']  The 
engagement  which  ensued  was  extremely  ohstinate  on  hoth  sides; 
hut  at  last  the  fortune  of  the  Howards  prevaüed,  Sir  Andrew 
was  TcilUd  fighting  hravely,  and  encouraging  his  \men  179]  lo 
men  with  his  whistle,  to  hold  out  to  the  last;  and  the  two 
Scotch  ships  with  their  crews,  were  carried  into  the  river 
Thames,  [Aug.  3,  1511.] 

^^This  exploit  had  the  more  merit^  as  the  two  English 
Commanders  were  in  a  manner  volunteers  in  the  Service,  hy 
their  father^s  order,  But  it  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  i^ 
of  Sir  Edward' s  fortune;  for  on  the  Ith  of  April,  1512, 
the  hing  constituted  him  (according  io  Bugdale)  admircU  of 
England,  Wales,  dtc. 

*^King  James  Hnsisted*  upon  satisfadion  for  the  death  of 
Barton,  and  capture  of  his  ship:  Hho'  Henry  had  generously  20 
dismissed  the  crews,  and  even  agreed  that  the  parties  accused 
might  appear  in  his  courts  of  admirälty  hy  their  attornies, 
to  vindicate  themselves.**  This  affair  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  hattle  of  Flodden^  in  which  James  IV,  lost 
his  life.  25 

IN  the  föllowing  hallad  will  he  found  perhaps  some  few 
deviations  from  the  truth  of  history :  to  attone  for  which  it 
has  pröhahly  recorded  many  lesser  facts,  which  history  hath 
not  condescended  to  relate.  I  taJee  many  of  the  little  so 
circumstances  of  the  siory  to  he  real,  hecause  I  find  one  of  the 
most  unlikely  to  he  not  very  remote  from  the  truth.  In 
Ft.  2.  V.  156.  it  is  said,  that  England  had  hefore  ^hut  two 
ships  of  war^  Now  the  oreat  Harbt  had  heen  huilt  hut 
seven  years  hefore,  vie.  in  1504 ;  which  ^^was  properly  speahing  S6 
^the  first  ship  in  the  English  navy.  Before  this  period, 
^when  the  prince  wanted  a  fleet,  he  had  no  other  eapedient 
*^hut  hiring  ships  from  the  merchanisJ*^  —  Hume. 

t  Called  hy  old  historians  lord  Howard,  afterwards  created  earl 
of  Surrey  in  his  father's  life-time,  4f> 
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TJie  follotßing  copy  {whieh  is  giveh  from  the  EdUor^s  folio 
MS.  and  seems  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth)  wiU  he  found  grecUly  superiar  to  the  vulgär 
ba^lad,  which  is  evidentlg  modernized  and  abridged  from  it. 
^  8ome  few  deficiences  are  however  supplied  from  a  hlack-letter 
<^py  of  the  latter  in  the  Pepys  collection.  m  3 

[THE  180]  Thb  FIRST  Pabt. 

*T^HEN  Flora  with  her  fragrant  flowers 
'Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gaye, 
10  'And  Neptane  with  his  daintye  showers 

'Game  to  present  the  monthe  of  Maye;*' 
King  Henrye  rode  to  take  the  ayre,  5 

Over  the  river  of  Thames  past  hee; 
When  eighty  merchants  of  London  came, 
15  And  downe  they  knelt  upon  their  knee. 

"0  yee  are  welcome  rieh  merchants; 

Good  saylors,  welcome  unto  me."  10 

They  swore  hy  the  rood,  they  were  saylors  good, 

But  rieh  merchants  they  colde  not  bee: 
ao  "To  France,  nor  Flanders  dare  we  pass; 

Nor  Bonrdeanx  voyage  dare  we  fare; 
And  all  for  a  royer,  that  lyes  on  the  seas,  15 

Who  robbs  us  of  our  merchant  wäre." 

King  Henrye  frownd,  and  tnrned  him  ronnde, 
2«  And  swore  by  the  Lord,  that  was  mickle  of  might, 

"I  thonght  he  had  not  been  in  the  world, 

Darst  have  wrought  England  such  unright."        20 
The  merchants  sighed,  and  said,  alas! 
And  thus  they  did  theire  answer  frame, 
80  Hee  is  a  proud  Scott,  that  robbes  on  the  seas, 

And  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  is  his  name. 

[The  181]  The  king  lookt  over  his  left  Shoulder,    25 

And  an  angrye  looke  then  looked  hee: 
"Have  I  never  a  lorde  in  all  my  realme, 
36  "Will  fetch  yond  traytor  unto  mee?" 

*  From  the  pr,  copy. 
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Yea,  that  dare  I;  lord  Howard  sayes, 
30  Yea,  that  dare  I  with  heart  and  band; 

If  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
Myselfe  wil  be  tbe  only  man. 

Tbou  art  but  yong;  tbe  kyng  replyed:  5 

Yond  Scott  batb  nnmbred  manye  a  yeare. 
35       ''Trust  me,  my  liege,  Ile  make  bim  quail, 

Or  before  my  prince  I  will  never  appeare." 
Tben  bowemen  and  ganners  tbou  sbalt  have, 

And  cbnse  tbem  over  my  realme  so  free;  lo 

Besides  good  mariners,  and  sbipp-boyes, 
40  To  gnide  tbe  great  sbipp  on  tbe  sea. 

Tbe  ürst  man,  tbat  lord  Howard  obose, 

Was  tbe  ablest  gunner  in  all  tbe  rea'me, 
Tbonghe  be  was  tbreescore  yeeres  and  ten:  u 

Good  Peter  Simon  was  bis  name. 
45      Peter,  sayd  be,  I  mnst  to  tbe  sea, 

To  bring  bome  a  traytor  live  or  dead: 
Before  all  otbers  I  bave  cbosen  thee; 
M  8  Of  a  bnndred  gnnners  to  be  bead.  ao 

[If  182J  If  yon,  my  lord,  bave  cbosen  me 
50  Of  a  bundred  ganners  to  be  bead, 

Tben  bang  me  up  on  your  maine-mast  tree, 

If  I  misse  my  marke  one  sbilling  bread^b. 
My  lord  tben  obose  a  boweman  rare,  a» 

'Wbose  active  bands  bad  gained  fame,"*' 
55      In  Yorksbire  be  was  a  gentleman  bome. 
And  William  Horseley  was  bis  name. 

Horseley,  sayd  be,  I  must  witb  speede 

Oo  seeke  a  traytor  on  tbe  sea,  so 

And  now  of  a  bundred  bowemen  brave 
60  To  be  tbe  bead  I  bave  cbosen  tbee. 

If  you^  quotb  bee,  bave  cbosen  mee 

Of  a  bundred  bowemen  to  be  bead; 
On  your  maine-mäst  Ile  banged  bee,  ^ 

If  I  miss  twelvescore  one  penny  breadtb. 

*  From  the  pr.  copy. 
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With  pikes,  and  gunnes,  and  bowemen  bold,  65 

The  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  tbe  sea; 
With  a  valyant  heart  and  a  pleasant  cheare, 

Out  at  Thames  mouth  sayled  he. 
0  And  days  he  soant  had  sayled  three, 

üpon  the  Voyage',  he  tooke  in  hand,  70 

Bat  there  he  met  with  a  noble  shipp, 

And  stoatly  made  itt  stay  and  stand. 

[Thou  183]  Thou  must  teil  me,  lord  Howard  sayes^ 
10  Now  who  thou  art,  and  whats  thy  name; 

And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is:  75 

And  whither  bonnd,  and  whence  thou  oame. 
My  name  is  Henry e  Hunt,  quoth  hee 

With  a  heayye  heart,  and  a  carefuU  mind; 
16  I  and  my  shipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle,  that  Stands  npon  Tyne.  80 

Hast  thon  not  heard,  now,  Henrye  Hunt, 
As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night, 

Of  a  Scottish  royer  on  the  seas; 
20  Men  call  him  sir  Andrew  Barton  knight? 

Than  ever  he  sighed,  and  sayd  alas!  85 

With  a  grieved  mind,  and  well  away! 

But  over-well  1  knowe  that  wight, 
I  was  bis  prisoner  yesterday. 

26  As  I  was  sayling  upon  the  sea, 

A  Burdeanx  vpyage  for  to  fare;  90 

To  bis  arch-borde*  he  clasped  me, 

And  robd  me  of  all  my  merchant  wäre: 
And  mickle  debts,  Grod  wot,  I  owe, 
80  And  every  man  will  have  bis  owne; 

And  I  am  nowe  to  London  bounde,  95 

Of  our  gracious  king  to  beg  a  boone.  Hi 

[You  184]  You  shall  not  need,  lord  Howard  sayes; 

Lett  me  but  once  that  robber  see, 
«•  For  every  penny  tane  thee  froe 

It  shall  be  doubled  Shillings  three.  100 

Nowe  6od  forefend,  the  merchant  sayes^ 

That  you  shold  seek  soe  far  amisse! 

*  Perhaps  Hatch-borde, 
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God  keepe  yon  out  o*  tbat  traitors  Landes! 
Füll  litle  ye  wott  what  a  man  he  is. 

105    He  is  brasse  within,  and  steele  without, 
With  beames  on  bis  topcastle  strenge; 
And  tbirtye  pieces  of  ordinance  s 

He  carries  on  eacb  side  alonge: 
And  be  batb  a  pinnace  deerlye  digbt, 
110        St.  Andrewes  Crosse  itt  is  bis  guide; 
His  pinnace  bearetb  ninescore  men, 

And  fiffceen  canons  on  eacb  side.  lo 

Were  ye  twentye  sbippes,  and  be  but  one; 
I  sweare  by  kirke,  and  bower,  and  ball; 
115    He  wold  orecome  tbem  every  one, 

If  once  bis  beames  tbey  doe  downe  fall. 
Tbis  is  cold  comfort,  sayes  my  lord,  is 

To  welcome  a  stranger  on  tbe  sea: 
Tett  Ile  bring  bim,  and  bis  sbipp  to  sbore, 
2  120        Or  to  Scotland  be  sball  carry e  mee. 

[Tben  185]  Tben  a  noble  gunner  you  must  bave, 

And  be  must  aim  well  witb  bis  ee,  20 

And  sinke  bis  pinnace  in  tbe  sea, 

Or  eise  be  ne'er  orecome  will  be: 
125    And  if  you  cbance  bis  sbipp  to  borde, 

Tbis  connsel  I  must  give  witball, 
Let  no  man  to  bis  topcastle  goe  25 

To  strive  to  let  bis  beames  downe  fall. 

And  seyen  pieces  of  ordinance, 
130        I  pray  your  bonour  lend  to  mee, 
On  eacb  side  of  my  sbipp  along, 

And  I  will  lead  you  on  tbe  sea.  30 

A  glasse  Ile  sett,  tbat  may  be  seene, 
Wbetber  you  sayle  by  day  or  nigbt; 
135    And  to-morrowe,  I  sweare,  by  nine  of  tbe  clocke 
You  sball  see  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  knigbt. 


The  seoond  Part. 

T^HE  merobant  sett  my  lorde  a  glasse 
•*■     Soe  well  apparent  in  bis  sigbt, 

Esgl.  Sprach-  und  Llteraturdenkm.    VI.  25 


85 
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[And  186]  And  on  tbe  morrowe,  by  nine  of  the  clocke. 
He  sbewd  bim  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  knigbt. 

His  batcbborde  it  was  *gilt'  witb  gold,  5 

Soe  deerlye  digbt  it  dazzled  tbe  ee, 
6  Nowe  by  my  faitb,  lord  Howarde  says, 

Tbis  is  a  gallant  sigbt  to  see. 

Take  in  your  aneyents,  Standards  eke, 

So  close  tbat  no  man  may  tbem  see;  10 

And  put  me  fortb  a  wbite  willowe  wand, 
10  As  merobants  use  tbat  sayle  tbe  sea. 

Bat  tbey  stirred  neitber  top,  nor  mast; 
Stoutly  tbey  past  Sir  Andrew  by. 

Wbat  Englisb  cbnrles  are  yonder,  be  sayd,  15 

Tbat  can  soe  little  curtesye? 

15  Now  by  tbe  roode,  tbree  yeares  and  more 

I  baye  beene  admirall  over  tbe  sea; 
And  never  an  Englisb  nor  Portingall 

Witbout  my  leave  can  passe  tbis  way.  20 

Tben  called  be  fortb  bis  stout  pinnäce; 
20  'Tetcb  backe  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  mee: 

I  sweare  by  tbe  masse,  yon  Englisb  cburles 
Sball  all  bang  at  my  maine-mast  tree. 

[Witb  187]  Witb  tbat  tbe  pinnace  itt  sbott  oflf,      25 
Füll  well  lord  Howard  migbt  it  ken; 
as  For  it  strake  downe  bis  fore-mast  tree. 

And  killed  fourteen  of  bis  men. 
Come  bitber,  Simon,  sayes  my  lord, 

Looke  tbat  tby  word  doe  stand  in  stead;  80 

For  at  my  maine-mast  tbou  sbalt  bang, 
30  If  tbon  misse  tby  marke  one  sbilling  bread'tb. 

Simon  was  old,  but  bis  beart  was  bolde, 

His  ordinance  be  laid  rigbt  lowe; 
He  put  in  cbaine  füll  nine  yardes  long,  85 

Witb  otber  great  sbott  lesse,  and  moe; 
^      •       And  be  lett  goe  bis  great  gunnes  sbott; 
Soe  well  be  settled  itt  witb  bis  ee, 
Tbe  first  sigbt  that  Sir  Andrewe  sawe, 

He  sawe  bis  pinnace  snnke  i'  tbe  sea.  40 

F.  5.  *hatched  witb  gold.»  MS. 
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And  when  hee  sawe  bis  pinnftce  sunke, 

Lord,  how  bis  heart  with  rage  did  swell! 
"Nowe  cutt  my  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  be  gon; 

Ile  fetch  yond  pedlars  backe  mysel." 
45      Wben  my  lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  loose,  0 

Witbin  bis  beart  bee  was  füll  i'aine: 
'^Kowe  spread  your  ancyents,  strike  up  drammes, 

Sound  all  yonr  trumpetts  out  amaine/* 

[Figbt  188]  Figbt  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrewe  sayes, 
50  Weale  bowsoever  tbis  geere  will  sway;  10 

Itt  is  my  lord  admirall  of  England, 
Is  come  to  seeke  mee  on  tbe  sea. 
Simon  bad  a  sonne,  wbo  sbott  rigbt  well, 
Tbat  did  Sir  Andrewe  mickle  scare; 
55      In  att  bis  decke  be  gave  a  sbott,  u 

Killed  tbreescore  of  bis  men  of  warre. 

Tben  Henrye  Hunt  witb  rigour  bott 

Came  bravely  on  tbe  otber  side, 
Soone  be  drove  downe  bis  fore*mast  tree, 
€0  And  killed  fourscore  men  beside.  ao 

Nowe,  out  alas!  Sir  Andrew  cryed, 

Wbat  may  a  man  now  tbinke,  or  say? 
Tonder  mercbant  tbeefe,  tbat  piercetb  mee» 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday. 

€5      Come  bitber  to  me,  tbou  Gordon  good,  25 

Tbat  aye  wast  readye  at  my  call; 
I  will  give  tbee  tbree  bundred  markes, 

If  tbou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall. 
Lord  Howard  bee  tben  oalld  in  baste, 
70  '^Horseley  see  tbou  be  true  in  stead;  so 

For  tbou  sbalt  at  tbe  maine-mast  bang, 

If  tbou  misse  twelvescore  one  penny  bread'tb. 

[Tben  189]  Tben  Gordon  swarvd  tbe  maine-mast  tree, 
He  swarved  it  witb  migbt  and  maine; 
75      But  Horseley  witb  a  bearing  arrowe,  85 

Stroke  tbe  Gordon  tbrougb  tbe  braine; 

And  be  feil  downe  to  tbe  batcbes  again, 
And  sore  bis  deadlye  wounde  did  bleed: 
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Then  word  went  througb  Sir  Andrews  men, 

How  that  the  Oordon  he  was  dead.  80 

Come  bither  to  mee,  James  Hambilton, 
Thou  art  my  only  sisters  sonne, 
6  If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall, 

Six  bundred  nobles  tbon  bast  wonne. 
Witb  tbat  be  swarvd  tbe  maine-mast  tree,  85> 

He  swarved  it  witb  nimble  art; 
But  Horseley  witb  a  broad  arröwe 
10  Pierced  tbe  Hambilton  tborongb  tbe  beart: 

And  downe  be  feil  upon  tbe  deck, 

Tbat  witb  bis  blood  did  streame  amaine:  90 

Tben  every  Scott  cryed,  Well-away! 

Alas  a  comelye  yontb  is  slaine! 
16  All  woe-begone  was  Sir  Andrew  tben, 

Witb  griefe  and  rage  bis  beart  did  swell: 
"Go  fetcb  me  fortb  my  armour  of  proofe,  9& 

For  I  will  to  tbe  topcastle  mysel." 

["Goe  190]  Goe  fetcb  me  fortb  my  armour  of  proofe, 
20  Tbat  gilded  is  witb  gold  soe  cleare: 

God  be  witb  my  brotber  Jobn  of  Barton! 

Against  tbe  Fortingals  bee  it  wäre ;  lOO 

And  wben  be  bad  on  tbis  armour  of  proofe, 
He  was  a  gallant  sigbt  to  see. 
25  Ab!  nere  didst  tbou  meet  witb  living  wigbt, 

My  deere  brotber,  could  cope  witb  tbee." 

Come  bitber  Horseley,  says  my  lord,  10& 

And  looke  to  your  sbi^t  tbat  it  goe  rigbt, 

Sboot  a  good  sboote  in  time  of  need, 
80  And  for  it  tbon  sbalt  be  made  a  knigbt. 

He  sboot  my  best,  quotb  Horseley  tben, 

Your  bonour  sball  see,  witb  migbt  and  maine,  110 

But  if  I  were  bangd  at  your  maine-mast  tree, 
I  bave  now  left  but  arrowes  twaine. 

36  Sir  Andrew  be  did  swarve  tbe  tree, 

Witb  rigbt  good  will  be  swarved  tben: 
Üpon  bis  breast  did  Horseley  bitt,  115 

But  tbe  arrow  boundcd  back  agen. 
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Then  Horseley  spyed  a  privye  place 

With  a  perfect  eye  in  a  seorette  part; 
Under  tbe  spole  of  bis  right  arme 
120        He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 

["Fight  191]  "Fight  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  sayes,  5 

A  little  Ime  hurt,  but  yett  not  slaine; 
Ile  but  lye  downe  and  bleede  a  wbile, 

And  tben  Ile  rise  and  figbt  againe. 
125    "Figbt  on,  my  men,  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

And  never  flincbe  before  tbe  foe;  lo 

And  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrewes  Crosse 

Untill  you  heare  my  wbistle  blowe." 

Tbey  never  heard  bis  wbistle  blow, 
130        Wbicb  made  tbeir  bearts  waxe  sore  adread: 

Tben  Horseley  sayd,  Aboard,  my  lord,  w 

For  well  I  wott  Sir  Andrewes  dead. 
Tbey  boarded  tben  bis  noble  sbipp, 

Tbey  boarded  it  witb  migbt  and  maine; 
135    Eigbteen  score  Scotts  alive  tbey  found, 

Tbe  rest  were  eitber  maimd  or  slaine.  20 

Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  in  band, 

And  off  be  smote  Sir  Andrewes  bead; 
''I  must  ba'  left  England  many  a  daye, 
140        If  tbou  wert  alive  as  tbou  art  dead.'' 

He  caused  bis  bodye  to  be  cast  25 

Over  tbe  batcbborde  into  tbe  sea, 
And  about  bis  middle  tbree  bundred  crownes: 

"Wberever  tbou  land  tbis  will  burye  tbee." 

145    [Tbus  192]  Tbus  from  tbe  warres  lord  Howard  came, 

And  backe  be  sayled  ore  tbe  maine,  so 

Witb  mickle  joy  and  triumplüng 

Into  Tbames  moutb  be  came  againe. 
Lord  Howard  tben  a  letter  wrote, 
150        And  sealed  it  witb  seale  and  ring; 

"Sucb  a  noble  prize  bave  I  brougbt  to  your  grace,      s» 
As  never  did  subject  to  a  king. 

"Sir  Andrewes  sbipp  I  bring  witb  mee; 
A  braver  sbipp  was  never  none: 
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Nowe  hath  your  grace  two  sliipps  of  warre,  155 

Before  in  England  was  but  one/' 
King  Henryes  grace  with  royall  cbeere 

Welcomed  tbe  noble  Howard  bome, 
6  And  wbere,  said  he,  is  tbis  rover  stout: 

Tbat  I  myselfe  may  give  tbe  doome?  160 

"Tbe  rover,  he  iß  safe,  my  leige, 

Füll  many  a  fadom  in  tbe  sea; 
If  he  were  alive,  as  he  is  dead, 
10  I  mnst  ha*  left  England  many  a  day: 

And  your  grace  may  tbank  four  men  i'tbe  sbip     165 

For  tbe  victory  wee  bave  wonne, 
These  are  "William  Horseley,  Henry  Hunt, 

And  Peter  Simon,  and  bis  sonne.** 

16  [To  193]  To  Henry  Hunt,  tbe  king  tben  sayd, 

In  lieu  of  wbat  was  from  tbee  tane,  170 

A  noble  a  day  thou  sbalt  bave, 

Witb  Sir  Andrewes  jewels  and  bis  cbayne." 
And  Horseley  thou  sbalt  be  a  knigbt, 
20  And  lands  and  liyings  sbalt  bave  störe; 

Howard  sball  be  earl  Surrye  hight,         180  (?.  175) 
As  Howards  erst  have  beene  before. 

Nowe,  Peter  Simon,  thou  art  old, 
I  will  maintaine  tbee  and  thy  sonne: 
20  And  tbe  men  sball  bave  five  bundred  markes 

For  tbe  good  service  they  have  done.    185  (?.  180) 
Tben  in  came  tbe  queene  witb  ladyes  fair 

To  See  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  knight: 
They  weend  tbat  hee  were  brought  on  shore, 
80  And  tbought  to  bave  seen  a  gallant  sigbt. 

But  wben  they  see  bis  deadlye  face,        190  (l.  185) 

And  eyes  soe  hollowe  in  bis  head, 
I  wold  give,  quoth  tbe  king,  a  thousand  markes, 
Tbis  man  were  alive  as  be  is  dead: 
36  Yet  for  tbe  manfull  part  he  playd, 

Which  fought  soe  well  witb  beart  and  band,  i  95  (l.  1 90) 
His  men  sball  bave  twelvepence  a  day, 

Till  they  come  to  my  brotber  kings  high  land.        yoL, 

%*       n.N 
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[XIII.  LADY  194]  XIIL 

LADY   BOTHWELL's    LAMENT. 

A    SOOTTISH    SONO. 

—  referSj  I  presumCf    to  the   affecting  story  of  lady  Jean 
Gordon,   sister  to  the  earl  of  Hunüey.     This  lady  had  been  8 
married  hut  sia  months  to  James  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwell^ 
when  that  nobleman  concelved  an  ambitious  design  ofmarrying     "• 
his  sovereign  Mary  queen   of  Scots:    to   accoinplish   which, 
among  other  violent  measures  he  sued  out  a  divorce  from  his 
lawful  bridej  the  lady  Jean.     This  suit  was  driven  forward  lo 
tvith  smh  indecent  predpUaiion,  that  the  process  was  hegun 
and  ended  in  four  days,  [in  May  1567.]  and  his  wife,  who 
was  a  woman  ofmerit,  driven  from  his  bed,  upon  the  most 
trivial  and  scandalous  pretences,    See  Böbertson.  —  History 
is  silent  as  to  this  lady  having  a  child   by   him,   but   that  is 
might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  it  dyed  {L  dyed  in  its 
infancy  corr.). 

After  all,  perhaps  this  story  is  misapplied  Tiere,  and  indeed 
is  hardly  consistent  with  the  last  stunisa.  In  the  Editor^s 
folio  MS,  whence  this  song  is  printed,  it  is  simply  intitled  20 
Balowe;  and  in  the  copy  given  by  Allan  Ea/msey  in  his 
Tea-täble  MisceUany,  (which  contains  many  modern  additions) 
it  is  calledy  ^Lady  Anne  BothwelVs  iame«^.["] 
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[ALOW,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe! 

It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe:  25 

If  thoust  be  silent,  Ise  be  glad, 
Thy  maining  maks  my  heart  ful  sad. 
5      [Balow,  195]  Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mitbers  joy, 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe, 

It  greives  me  sair  to  see  [thee]  weipe.  so 

Whan  he  began  to  court  my  luve, 
10      And  with  his  sngred  wordes  to  muve, 

His  faynings  fals,  and  flattering  cheire 

To  me  that  time  did  nat  appeire: 

But  now  I  see,  most  cruell  hee  ss 

Cares  neither  for  my  habe,  nor  mee. 
15  Balow,  &c. 
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Ly  Stil,  my  darling,  sleipe  a  while, 
And  whan  tbou  wakest,  sweitly  sxnile: 
Bat  smile  nat,  as  thy  father  did, 
To  cozen  maids:  nay  6od  forbid! 
6  Bot  yett  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire  20 

Thy  fatheris  bart,  and  face  to  beire. 

Balow,  &c. 

'  1  cannae  chuse,  but  ever  wil 

Be  luving  to  tby  fatber  etil: 
10  Wbair-eir  be  gaes,  wbair-eir  be  ryde,  25 

My  luve  witb  bim  mann  etil  abyde: 

In  weil  or  wae,  wbair-eir  be  gae, 

Mine  bart  can  neire  depart  bim  Arae, 

Balow,  &c.  N2 

15  [Bot  196]  Bot  doe  nat,  doe  nat,  prettie  mine,  30 

To  faynings  fals  tbine  bart  incline; 

Be  loyal  to  tby  luver  trew, 

And  nevir  cbange  bir  for  a  new; 

If  gude  or  faire,  of  bir  bae  care, 
20  For  womens  banning^s  wonderous  sair.  35 

Balow,  &c. 

Baime,  sin  tby  cruel  fatber  is  gane, 
Tby  winsome  smiles  mann  eise  my  paine; 
My  babe  and  TU  togetber  live, 
25  He'll  comfort  me  wban  cares  doe  greive:  40 

My  babe  and  I  rigbt  saft  will  ly, 
And  quite  forgeit  man's  cruelty. 

Balow,  &c. 

Fareweil,  fareweil,  tbou  falsest  youtb, 
30  Tbat  evir  kist  a  womans  moutbl  45 

I  wisb  all  maides  be  warnd  by  mee 

Kevir  to  trust  mans  curtesy; 

For  if  we  doe  bot  cbance  to  bow, 

Tbey^le  use  us  tban  tbey  care  nae  bow. 
36  Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil,  and  sleipe,  50 

It  greives  me  sair  to  see  tbee  weipe. 
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rxiV.  THE  197]  XIV. 

THE    MUEDEE  OF  THE   KING   OF  SCOTS. 

The   catastrophe   of  Henry  Stewart,   larä   Barnley,   the 
iinfortunate  htishand   of  Mary  Q.   of  Scots,  is  the  subject 
of  this  hailad,    It  is  here  related  in  that  partiäl  imperfect  5 
^nanner^  in  which  stich  an  event  toould  naturally  strike  the 
svK^ects   of  another   Jcingdom;   of  which   he  was  a  native, 
Henry  appears   to   have  heen  a  vain   capricious   worthless 
young  man^   of  weak  under Standing ,  and    dissolwte  morals. 
But  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the   inexperience   of  his  lo 
youthj   woüld   dispose   manhind   to  treat   him  tvith  an   in- 
dulgence,  which  th^  cruelty  of  his  murder  would  afterwards 
<ionvert   into    the  most   tender  pUy   and  regret:  and   then 
imagination   woüld   not  faÜ  to  adom  his  memory  with  all 
those  virttieSf  he  ought  to  have  possessed.     This  will  account  i5 
for  the  esßtravagant  elogium  hestowed  upon  him  in  the  ßrst 
stanzaj  (&c. 

Henry  lord  Damley,  was  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
Lennox,  hy  the  lady  Margaret  Dotiglas,  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  daughter  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  hy  the  earl  of  20 
ÄngtiSj  whom  that  princess  married  after  the  death  of 
James  IV*  —  Darnley,  who  had  heen  hörn  and  educated  in 
England,  was  hut  in  his  21st  year,  when  he  was  married 
{L  murdered  corr,)  Feh.  9.  1567-8.  This  crime  was  per- 
petrated  hy  the  E.  of  Bothwell,  not  out  of  respect  to  the  25 
memory  of  David  Eiccio,  hut  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  own  marriage  with  the  queen. 

This  hallad  {printed  from  the  Editor^s  folio  MS.)  seems 
to  Mve  heen  written  soon  after  Mary*s  escape.  into  England 
in  1568,  see  v.  65.  — -  It  will  he  retnembered  at  v.  5.  that  30 
this  princess  was  Q.  dowager  of  France,  having  heen  first 
N  8  married  to  Francis  11,  who  died  Bec.  4.  1560. 

[Wo  198]   TITOE  worth.  woe  worth  thee,  falseScotlände! 
"'      For  thou  hast  ever  wrougbt  by  sleighte; 
The  worthyest  prince  that  ever  was  borne,  ss 

You  hanged  under  a  cloud  by  night. 

5      The  queene  of  France  a  letter  wrote. 
And  sealed  it  with  harte  and  ringe; 
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And  bade  him  come  Scotland  witbin, 

And  shee  wold  marry  and  crowne  bim  kinge. 

To  be  a  king  is  a  pleasant  tbing, 
To  be  a  prince  nnto  a  peere:  10 

5  But  you  bave  beard,  and  soe  bave  I, 

A  man  may  well  bny  gold  too  deare. 

Tbere  was  an  Italyan  in  tbat  place. 

Was  as  well  beloved  as  ever  was  bee, 
And  David  Eiccio  was  bis  name,  15 

10  Cbamberlaine  to  tbe  queene  was  bee. 

If  tbe  king  bad  risen  fortb  of  bis  place, 

Hee  wold  bave  säte  bim  downe  i'  tb'  cbaire, 

Altbougb  it  beseemed  bim  not  so  well, 

And  tbongb  tbe  kinge  were  present  tbere.  20 

15  Some  lords  in  Scotlande  waxed  wrotb, 

And  quarrelled  witb  bim  for  tbe  nonce; 
And  I  sball  teil  bow  it  befell, 

Twelve  daggers  were  in  bim  att  once. 

[Wben  199]  Wben  tbe  queene  sbee  saw  ber  cbamberlaine    25 
20  For  bim  ber  faire  cbeeks  sbee  did  weete,        [slaine, 

And  made  a  vowe  for  a  yeare  and  a  day 

Tbe  king  and  sbee  wold  not  come  in  one  sbeete. 

Tben  some  of  tbe  lords  tbey  waxed  wrotb, 

And  made  tbeir  vow.  all  vebementlye ;  30 

25  Tbat  for  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  cbamberlaine, 

How  bee,  tbe  king  bimselfe  sbolde  dye. 

Witb  gnn-powder  tbey  strewed  bis  roome, 

And  layd  greene  rusbes  in  bis  waye; 
For  tbe  traitors  tbongbt  tbat  very  night  35 

80  Tbis  wortbye  king  for  to  betraye. 

To  bedd  tbe  king  be  made  bim  bowne; 

To  take  bis  rest  was  bis  desire; 
He  was  noe  sooner  cast  on  sleepe, 

But  bis  Chamber  was  on  a  blasing  fire.  40 

35  Up  be  lope,  and  tbe  window  brake, 

And  bee  bad  thirtye  foote  to  fall; 
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Lord  Bodwell  kept  a  privy  watch, 
All  nnderneath  bis  Castle  wall. 

45      Who  have  we  here?  lord  Bodwell  sayd: 
Now  answer  me,  that  I  may  know. 
"King  Henry  the  eighth  my  uncle  was;  5^ 

N4  For  bis  sweete  sake  some  pitty  Show." 

[Who  200]  Who  have  we  here?  lord  Bodwell  sayd, 
50  Now  answer  me  when  I  doe  speake. 

"Ah,  lord  Bodwell,  I  know  thee  well; 

Some  pitty  on  me  I  pray  thee  take."  lo- 

Ile  pitty  thee  as  much,  hee  sayd, 
And  as  mnch  favonr  show  to  thee; 
55      As  thou  didst  to  the  queenes  ohamberlaine, 
That  day  thou  deemedst  him  to  dye. 

Through  halls  and  towers  the  king  they  ledd,  i^. 

Throngh  towers  and  Castles  that  were  nye, 
Throngh  an  arbor  into  an  orchärd, 
60      There  on  a  peare-tree  bangd  him  hye. 

When  the  govemor  of  Scotland  heard, 

How  that  the  worthye  king  was  slaine;  20 

He  persued  the  queen  so  bitterlye, 

That  in  Scotland  shee»dare  not  remaine. 

65      But  she  is  fledd  into  merry  England, 
And  here  her  residence  hath  tane; 
And  through  the  queene  of  Englands  grace,  25 

In  England  now  shee  doth  remaine. 

[XV.  A.  201]  XV. 

A    SONNET   BY    Q,    ELIZABETH. 

The  foUowing  lineSy  if  they  display  no  rieh  vein  of  poetry^ 
are  yet  so  sirongly  charaderistie  of  iheir  great  and  spirited  so 
atähoresSj  that  the  Insertion  ofthem  will  be  pardoned.  Thetf 
are  preserved  in  Futtenham's  Arte  of  Eng.  Poesie ;  a  hooTe 
in  which  are  many  sly  addresses  to  the  queenes  foihle  of 
shining  as  a  poetess.  The  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
these  Verses  are  introduced,  shews  what  kind  of  homage  was  85 
exacted  from  the  courtly  writers  of  those  timeSj  viz. 
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^I  findy  says  this  antiqmted  criticy  none  example  in 
*^English  metre^  so  well  maintaining  this  figure  [Exargasia,  or 
*^the  GorgeouSf  Lat.  Expolitio]  (w  that  dittie  of  her  majesti^s 
^owne  tnäking,  passing  sweeie  and  harmonicaUl;  which  figure 

«  %eyng  as  his  very  originäll  name  purporieth  the  most  hewti- 
^full  and  gorgious  of  all  others^  it  asheth  in  reason  to  he  re- 
^served  for  a  last  complementj  and  desciphred  by  a  ladies 
^penne,  herseife  heyng  the  most  bewtiftdl,  or  rather  hewtie  of 
*^queene8*.     And  this  was  the  occasion:  our  soveraigne  lady 

10  '^perceiving  how  the  Scottish  queenes  residence  within  this 
^realme  at  so  greoit  libertie  and  ease  (as  were  sJcarce  meete 
^for  so  great  and  dangerous  a  prysoner)  bred  secret  factions 
*^among  her  people,  and  made  many  of  the  nöbilitie  incline  to 
^favour  her  partie :  some  of  them  desirous  of  innovatum  in 

15  ^the  State:  others  aspiring  to  greater  fortunes  by  her  libertie 
^and  life.  The  queene  our  soveraigne  ladie  to  declare  that 
^she  was  nothing  ignorant  of  those  secret  practizes,  though 
*^she  had  long  with  great  wisdome  and  [^^pacience  302] 
^pacience  dissembled  it,  writeth  this  dittie  most  sweete  and 

HO  *^sententious,  not  hiding  from  all  such  aspiring  minds  the 
*^danger  of  their  afnbition  and  disloyaltie:  which  afterwards 
^fell  out  most  trtdy  by  th^  eaemplary  chastisement  ofsundry 
^persons,  who  in  favour  of  the  said  Sc,  Q,  decUning  from 
^her  majestie,  sought  to  Interrupt  the  quiet  of  tJte  realme  by 

26  ^many  evill  and  undutifull  practizesP 

This  sonnet  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  1569,  not 
long  before  the  JD.  of  Norfolk^  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Arundel,  the  lord  Lmnley^  sir  Nich.  Throcmorton,  and  others^ 
were  taken  into  custody,    See  Hume,  Bapin,  &c*  —  It  was 

30  originälly  written  in  long  lines  or  alexandrineSy  each  of  which 
is  here  divided  into  two, 

The  doubt  of  future  foes 
•*"     Exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wit  me  warnes  to  shun  sucli  snares, 
35  As  tbreaten  mine  annoy. 

For  falshood  now  doth  flow,  5 

And  subject  faith  doth  ebbe, 

*  Site  was  at  this  Urne  near  threescore. 
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Which  would  not  be  if  reason  rul'd, 
Or  wisdome  wevM  the  webbe. 

But  clowdes  of  toyes  nntried 
10  Do  cloake  aspiring  mindes; 

Whicb  turn  to  raine  of  late  repent,  5 

3  By  course  of  changed  windes. 

[The  203]  The  toppe  of  hope  supposed 
The  roote  of  mthe  will  be; 
15      And  fmtelesse  all  their  grafTed  guiles, 

As  shortly  ye  ahall  see.  i<> 

Then  dazeld  eyes  with  pride, 

Which  great  ambition  blindes, 
Shal  be  nnseeld  by  worthy  wights, 
20  Whose  foresight  falshood  finds. 

The  daughter  of  debate,  ic^ 

That  eke  discord  doth  sowe, 
Shal  reape  no  gaine  where  former  rnle 

Halb  tanght  stil  peace  to  growe. 

25      Ko  forreine  bannisht  wight 

Shal  anore  in  this  port;  so 

Onr  realme  it  brookes  no  strangers  force, 
Let  them  elsewhere  resort. 

Our  msty  sworde  with  rest 
30  Shall  first  bis  edge  employ, 

Shall  *quickly'  poll  their  toppes,  that  seeke  *^ 

Sach  change,  and'  gape  for  joy. 

[XVI.  KING  204]  XYL 

KING   OF    SCOTS   AND   ANDEEW   BKOWNE. 

This  hallad  is  a  proof  of  the  Utile  intercourse  that  was 
hetween  the  Scots  and  English ,  hefore  the  accession  of  so 
James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  täte  which  is  here 
so  circumstantiälly  related  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
least  foundation  in  historp,  hut  was  prohdbly  ^ilt  upon 
some  confused  hearsay  report  of  the  tumults  in  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  that  prince^  and  of  the  conspiracies  36 
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formed  hy  different  factions  to  get  possession  of  his  person, 
It  should  seem  from  ver,  102,  to  have  heen  toriUen  during  the 
regency,  or  at  least  hefore  the  death,  of  the  earl  of  Morton, 
who  was  condemned  and  eaecuted  Jun.  2.  1581;  tvhen  James 

2  was  in  his  Wth  year. 

The  original  copy  (jpreserved  in  fhe  archives  of  the  Anfi- 
quarian  Society  London)  is  intitled  "Ä  new  Ballad,  declaring 
^the  great  treason  conspired  against  the  young  hing  of  Seats, 
^and  how  one  Andrew  Browne  an  English-man,  whieh  was 

10  Hhe  Jcing^s  chamberlaine^  prevented  the  same,  To  the  ttine 
^of  Müfield,  or  eis  to  Green-Sleevesy  At  the  end  is  sub- 
joined  the  name  of  the  author  W.  Elderton.  "Imprinted 
^at  London  for  Tarathe  James^  dwelling  in  Newgate  Marhety 
over  against  Ch,  Church"  in  hlack  letter,  foUo, 

16  This  Elderton,  who  hod  heen  originally  an  attorney  in 
the  sheriffs  courts  of  London,  and  afterwards  {if  we  may 
helieve  Oldys)  a  comedian,  was  a  faeetious  fuddling  com" 
panion,  whose  tippUng  and  his  rhymes  rendered  him  famous 
among  his  contemporaries.    He  was  author  of  many  populär 

^  songs  and  ballads;  amd  prdbably  other  pieces  in  these  volumes,  x 
[besides  205]  besides  the  following^  are  of  äw?  composing.  He 
is  believed  to  have   fallen  a  martyr  to  his  bottle  before  the 
year  1592.    His  epitaph  has  been  recorded  by  Camden,  and 
translated  by  Oldys. 

26  Hie  Situs  est  sitiens,  atque  ebrius  Eldertonus, 

Quid  dico  hie  situs  est?  hie  potius  sitis  est. 

Dead  drunk  here  Elderton  doth  lie; 
Dead  as  he  is,  he  still  is  dry: 
So  of  him  it  may  well  be  satd, 
20  Here  he,  but  not  Ms  thirst,  is  laid, 

See  Stow's  Lond,  [Guild-hall.]  —  Biogr.  Brit.  [Dratton, 
by  Oldys,  Note  B,]  Ath.  Ox,  —  Carnbd.  Remains,  —  The 
Easäte-tation  of  Ale,  among  Beaumont's  Poems,  Svo,  1653. 

'AUT  alas!'  what  a  griefe  is  this 
36  ^     That  princes  snbjects  cannot  be  true, 

Bat  still  the  devill  hath  some  of  his, 

"Will  play  their  parts  whatsoever  ensue; 
Forgetting  what  a  grievous  thing,  5 

It  is  to  offend  the  anointed  kinge? 


n.  N7 
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Alas  for  woe,  why  should  it  be  so, 
This  makes  a  sorrowfal  heigb  ho. 

In  Scotland  is  a  bonnie  kinge, 
10  As  proper  a  youtb  as  neede  to  be, 

"Well  given  to  every  happy  thing,  5 

That  can  be  in  a  kinge  to  see: 
Tet  that  unlnckie  country  still, 
Hatb  people  given  to  craftie  will. 

[On  206]  On  Whitsun  eve  it  so  befell,  lo 

A  posset  was  made  to  give  tbe  king, 
Wbereof  bis  ladie  nnrse  bard  teil, 
And  tbat  it  was  a  poysoned  thing. 
20      Sbe  cryedi  and  called  piteouslie: 

Now  belp,  or  eis  tbe  king  sball  die!  15 

Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

One  Browne,  tbat  was  an  Englisb  man, 
And  bard  tbe  ladies  piteoas  crye, 
25      Out  witb  bis  sword,  and  bestir'd  bim  tban, 

Out  of  tbe  doores  in  baste  to  flie:  20 

But  all  tbe  doores  were  made  so  fast, 
Out  of  a  window  be  got  at  last. 
Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

SO      He  met  tbe  bisbop  Coming  fast, 

Having  tbe  posset  in  bis  bände:  35 

Tbe  sigbt  of  Browne  made  bim  agbast, 

Wbo  bad  bim  stoutly  staie  and  stand. 
Witb  bim  were  two  tbat  ranne  away, 
35      For  feare  tbat  Browne  would  make  a  fray. 

Alas  for  woe,  &c.  so 

Bisbop,  quotb  Browne,  wbat  bast  tbou  tbere? 

Notbing  at  all,  my  friend,  sayde  be; 
But  a  posset  to  make  tbe  king  good  obeere. 
40      ^  Is  it  so?  sayd  Browne,  tbat  will  I  see, 

[First  307]  First  I  will  bave  tbyself  begin,  86 

Before  tbou  goe  any  further  in; 

Be  it  weale  or  woe,  it  sball  be  so, 
Tbis  makes  a  sorrowful  beigb  bo. 
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Tbe  bishop  sayde,  Browne  I  doo  know,  45 

Thou  art  a  young  man  poore  and  bare; 
Livings  on  thee  I  will  bestowe: 
Let  me  go  on  take  thee  no  care. 
6  No,  no,  quotb  Browne,  I  will  not  be 

A  traitour  for  all  christiantie,  50 

Happe  well  or  woe,  it  sliall  be  so, 
Drink  now  with  a  sorrowfuU,  &c. 

The  bishop  dranke,  and  by  and  by, 
10  His  belly  burst  and  he  feil  downe : 

A  just  rewarde  for  his  traitery.  55 

This  was  a  posset  indeed,  quoth  Browne! 

He  serched  the  bishop  and  fonnd  the  keyes, 

To  come  to  the  kinge  when  he  did  please. 
16  Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  king  got  word  of  this,  60 

He  humbly  feil  nppon  his  knee, 
And  praysed  6od  that  he  did  misse 
To  tast  of  that  extremity; 
20  For  that  he  did  perceave  and  know, 

His  clergie  wonld  betray  him  so:  65 

Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

[Alas,  208]  Alas,  he  said,  nnhappie  realme, 
My  father  and  godfäther*  slaine: 
25  My  mother  banished,  0  extreame! 

Unhappy  fate  and  bitter  bayne!  70 

And  now  like  treason  wrought  for  me, 
What  more  nnhappie  realme  oan  be! 
Alas  for  woe,  &c. 

30  The  king  did  call  his  nnrse  to  liis  grace, 

And  gave  her  twenty  poundes  a  yeere;  75 

And  trnstie  Browne  too  in  like  case. 

He  knighted  him,  with  gallant  geere; 
And  gave  him  'lands  and*  livings  great, 
36  For  dooing  such  a  manly  feat, 

V,  67.  His  father  was  Henry  lard  Darnley.  His  godfathers 
were  the  düke  of  Savoy:  and  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  but 
neither  of  these  were  murdered. 

*  [  Vgl.  hieeu  additions  and  corrbotions  in  Vol.  IIL  p.  340.] 
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80  As  he  did  showe,  to  the  bishop's  woe, 

Which  made,  &o. 

When  all  this  treason  done  and  past, 

Tooke  not  effect  of  traytery;  5 

Another  treason  at  the  last, 
85        They  sought  against  his  majestie: 

How  they  might  make  their  kinge  away: 
By  a  privie  banket  on  a  daye. 

Alas  for  woe,  &c.  lo 

['Another'  209]  *Another  time'  to  seil  the  king 
90        Beyonde  the  seas  they  had  decreede: 
Three  noble  earles  heard  of  this  thing, 

And  did  prevent  the  same  with  speede. 
For  a  letter  came,  "with  such  a  charme,  15 

That  they  should  doo  their  king  no  härme: 
95  For  further  woe,  if  they  did  soe, 

Would  make  a  sorrowful  heigh  hoe. 

The  earle  Mourton  told  the  Douglas  then, 

Take  heede  you  do  not  offend  the  king;  20 

But  shew  yourselves  like  honest  men 
100        Obediently  in  every  thing : 

For  his  godmother*  will  not  see 
Her  noble  childe  misus'd  to  be 

With  any  woe;  for  if  it  be  so  25 

She  will  make,  &o. 

105    God  graunt  all  subjects  may  be  true, 
In  England,  Scotland,  every  where: 
That  no  such  daunger  may  ensue, 

To  put  the  prince  or  state  in  feare:  so 

That  God  the  highest  king  may  see 
110    Obedience  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  wealth  or  woe,  God  graunt  it  be  so 
;^^'  To  avoide  the  sorrowful  heigh  ho. 


II.  0 


Q,  Elizabeth, 
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[THE  210]  XVII. 

THE   BONNY   EAßL    OF   MURRAY. 
A  ScoTTiSH  Song. 

In  Becewiber  1591,  Francis  Stewart  earl  ofBothwell  had 

6  ntade  an  aftempt  to  setze  an  the  person  of  his  sovereign 
James  VI.  hut  heing  disappaintedy  had  retired  totvards  the 
north,  The  hing  unadvisedly  gave  a  cornndssion  to  George 
Gordon  earl  ofHuntley,  to  persue  Bothwell  and  his  followers 
with  fire  and  sword,   Huntleg,  under  cover  of  executing  fhat 

10  commissvm^  took  occasion  to  revenge  a  private  quarret  he  had 
against  James  Stewart  earl  of  Murray ^  a  relation  of  Both- 
welVs.  In  the  night  of  Feh.  7.  1592,  he  heset  Murray' s 
hoiLse^  burnt  it  to  the  groundj  and  slew  Murray  himself;  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  most  promising  virtues,  and  the  very 

15  darling  of  the  people.    See  BobertsorCs  Eist. 

The  present  lord  Murray  hath  now  in  his  possession  a 
picture  of  his  ancestor  naked  and  covered  with  woundSj 
which  had  been  carried  about^  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  agcj  in  Order  to  inflame  the  pqpülaee   to   revenge   his 

20  death.  If  this  picture  did  not  fiatter^  he  well  deserved  the 
name  of  the  bohnt  babl,  for  he  is  there  represented  as  a 
toll  and  oomely  personage,  It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family^  that 
Gordon  of  Bucky  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  face:  Murray 
half  expiring  said,  ^You  hae  spüt  a  better  face  than  your 

26  awin.''     üpon  this  Bucky  pointing  his  dagger  at  Huntley^s 

breast,  swore^  ^^You  shaU  be  as  deep  as  J;''  and  forced  him 

to  pierce  the  poor  defenceless  body. 

James  did  not  sufßciently  eaert  himself  in  punishmg   the 

murderers,  but  I  know  not  any  reason  for  supposing  he  was 

30  jealous  of  Murray  with  his  queen. 

[Vgl.  hiezu  ädditions  and  gobrbgtions  «n  Vol.  III.  p.SiO.] 

[YE  211]    Ve  highlands,  and  ye  lawlands, 
•*■      Olli  whair  hae  ye  been? 
They  hae  slaine  the  earl  of  Marray, 
85  And  hae  layd  him  on  the  green. 

Now  wae  be  to  thee,  Hantley!  5 

And  whairfore  did  you  sae? 
I  bade  you  bring  him  wi'  you, 

But  forbade  you  him  to  slay. 
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He  was  a  braw  gallant, 
10  And  lie  rid  at  the  rinp^; 

And  tlie  bonny  earl  of  Murray 
Oh!  he  might  hae  been  a  king. 

He  -was  a  braw  gallant,  5 

And  he  playd  at  the  ba'; 
15      And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a'. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  he  playd  at  the  gluve;  lo 

And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 
20  Oh!  he  was  the  queenes  luve. 

Oh!  lang  will  his  lady 

Luke  owre  the  casüe  downe, 
£re  she  see  the  earl  of  Murray  is 

0  2  Cum»sounding  throw  the  towne. 

[XVIII.  MARY  212]       XVIIL 

MARY   AMBREE. 

In  the  yiear  1584,  the  Spaniards^  under  the  command  of 
Alexander  Farnese  prince  of  Parma,  began   to  gain  great  ao 
ndvantages  in  Flanders  and  Brahant,  hy  recovering  ma/ny 
strong-hclds  and  cUies  from  the  Hollanders,  as  Qhent,  {called 
ihen  hy  tJie  JEnglish  Gauht,)  Änttoerp,  MeMmy  &c.    See 
Sioi€*s   Anncds,    p.  711.     Some    attempt    made   with    the 
-assisiance  ofEnglish  volunieers  to  retrieve  the  fortner  of  those  ^ 
jßaces  pröbably  gave  occasion  to  this  baUad.    I  ean  find  no 
mention  of  our  heroine  in  history,  bat  the  follomng  rhymes 
rendered  her   famous  among  our  poets,    Ben  Jonson  often 
meniions  her,  and  calls  any  remarkäble  virago  by  her  name. 
See  his  Epiceene,   first  acted  in  1609.  Act  4.  sc.  2.    His  ao 
Tale  of  a  Thib,  Act  1.  sc.  4.  And  his  masque  intitled    The 
JFortunate  Isles,   1626,   where  he  quotes  the  very  tvords  of 

ihe  ballad. 

— —  Mary  Ambree, 

(Who  marched  so  free  35 

To  the  siege  of  Gaunt, 

And  death  eouid  not  daunt, 

As  the  ballad  doth  vaunt) 

Were  a  braver  wight,  dke. 
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Ske  is  also  mentioned  in  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady^  Act  5, 
suh  finem, 

^^My  large  gentlewotnan,  my  Mabt  Ambbee,  Äck? 

^I  but  Seen  into  you,  you  shotdd  have  had  another  hed- 
ö  ^fellow.^^  

[Printed  213]  Printed  from  an  ancient  hlack-leUer  copy  in 
the  Pepys  Collection,  compared  with  another  in  ihe  Editor^s^ 
folio  MS.  The  ftdl  title  is,  ^  The  valorous  acts  performed 
^at  Gaunt  hy  the  brave  bonnie  lass  Mary  Anibree,  who  in^ 
10  ^revenge  of  her  lovers  death  did  play  her  part  most  gallantly. 
^The  tune  is,   The  blind  beggar,  cß-c." 


Wi 


HEN  captaines  couragious,  wlioin   death  colde  not 
Did  march  to  the  siege  öf  the  cittye  of  Gaunte,  [daunte^ 
They  mustred  their  sonldiers  by  two  and  by  three, 
16         And  formost  in  battele  was  Mary  Ambree. 

When  brave  Sir  John  Major*  was  slaine  in  her  sight,  5 
Who  was  her  true  lover,  her  joy,  and  delight, 
Eecanse  he  was  slaine  most  treacheronslie, 
Then  vowd  to  revenge  him  Mary  Ambree. 

20         She  clothed  herseife  from  the  top  to  the  toe 

In  buffe  of  the  bravest,  most  seemelye  to  showe;       lO 
A  faire  shirt  of  male  then  slipped  on  shee; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree? 

A  helmett  of  proofe  shee  strait  did  provide, 
25         A  strong  arminge  sword  shee  girt  by  her  side, 

On  her  band  a  goodly  faire  gauntlett  had  shee;         15 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree.  (?.  ?)o5 

[Then  214]  Then  tooke  shee  her  sworde  and  her  targett  in 
so         Bidding  all  such  as  wolde,  bee  of  her  band        [band, 
To  wayt  on  her  person  came  thousand  and  three: 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lass,  Mary  Ambree  ?      20 

My  sonldiers  so  valiant  and  faithfnll,  shee  sayd, 
Nowe  followe  your  captaine,  no  longer  a  mayd; 
86         Still  formost  in  battel  myselfe  will  I  bee: 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

*  So  MS,    Serjeant  Major  in  P.  0. 
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25  Then  cryed  out  her  souldiers,  and  thus  they  did  say, 
Soe  well  thou  becomest  this  gallant  array, 
Thy  harte  and  thy  weapons  soe  well  doe  agree, 
!Noe  mayden  was  ever  like  Mary  Ambree. 

Shee  cheared  her  souldiers,  that  foaghten  for  life,  5 

SO  With  ancyent  and  Standard,  with  drum  and  with  fife, 
With  brave  clanging  tnimpetts,  that  sounded  so  free; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

Before  I  will  see  the  worst  of  you  all 
To  come  into  danger  of  death,  or  of  thrall,  10 

55  This  band  and  this  life  I  will  venture  so  free; 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

Shee  led  upp  her  souldiers  in  battel  arraye, 
Gainst  three  times  theyr  number  by  breake  of  the  daye; 
Seven  howers  in  skirmish  continued  shee:  15 

40  Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

[She  216]  She  filled  the  skyes  with  the  smoke  of  her  shott, 

And  her  enemyes  bodyes  with  buUetts  soe  hott; 

For  one  of  her  owne  men  a  score  killed  shee: 

Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree?  20 

45  And  when  her  false  gunner,  to  spoyle  her  intent, 
Away  all  her  pelletts  and  powder  had  spent, 
Straight  with  her  keen  weapon  shee  slasht  him  in  three : 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

'    Being  falselye  betrayed  for  lucre  of  hyre,  25 

50  At  length  she  was  forced  to  make  a  retyre; 

Then  her  soldiers  into  a  streng  Castle  drew  shee: 
Was  not  this  a  brave  bonny  lasse,  Mary  Ambree? 

Her  foes  they  besett  her  on  every  aide, 
As  thinking  close  siege  shee  cold  never  abide;  so 

55  To  beate  down  her  walles  they  all  did  decree; 
But  stoutlye  deffyd  them  brave  Mary  Ambree. 

Then  tooke  shee  her  sword  and  her  targett  in  band, 
And  mounting  the  walls  all  undaunted  did  stand, 
There  daring  the  captaines  to  match  any  three:  35 

60  0  what  a  brave  captaine  was  Mary  Ambree! 
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Now  saye,  English  captaine,  wbat  woldest  thon  give 
To  ransome  thy  seife,  whioli  eise  mast  not  live? 
Come  yield  thyselfe  qnicklye,  or  slaine  tlion  mast  bee. 
Then  smiled  sweetlye,  faire  Mary  Ambree.  a« 

6         [Now  216]  Now  oaptaines  couragions,  of  valour  soe  65 
Wbom  tbinke  you  before  you  tbat  yon  doe  bebold?  [bold, 
A  knigbt,  sir,  of  England,  and  captaine  soe  free, 
Who  sbortelye  witb  us  a  prisoner  must  bee. 

No  captaine  of  England;  bebold  in  your  sigbt 
10         Two  brests  in  my  bosome,  and  tberfore  noe  knigbt :  70 
Noe  knigbt,  sirs,  of  England,  nor  captaine  you  see, 
But  a  poor  simple  mayden,  calld  Mary  Ambree. 

Bat  art  thou  a  woman,  as  tbou  dost  declare, 
Wbose  yaloor  batb  provd  soe  undaunted  in  warre? 
15         If  England  dotb  yield  sacb  brave  maydens  as  tbee,  75 
Fall  well  may  tbey  conqaer,  faire  Mary  Ambree?  {l, .) 

Tbe  prince  of  Great  Parma  heard  of  her  renowne, 
Who  long  had  adyanced  for  Englands  faire  crowne; 
Hee  wooed  her  and  sued  her  bis  mistress  to  bee, 
20         And  offerd  rieh  presents  to  Mary  Ambree.  80 

But  tbis  virtuous  mayden  despised  them  all, 
Ile  nere  seil  my  honour  for  purple  nor  pall: 
A  mayden  of  Englande,  sir,  never  will  bee 
The  whore  of  a  monarcke,  quoth  Mary  Ambree. 

26         Then  to  her  owne  country  shee  backe  did  returne,     85 
Shill  holding  tbe  foes  of  faire  England  in  scorne: 
Therf6re  English  captaines  of  every  degree 
Sing  forth  the  brave  valours  of  Mary  Ambree. 

[XIX.  BRAVE  217]  XIX. 

80  BRAVE   LORD    WILLOUGHBY. 

Peregrine  Bertie  lord  WHloughhy  of  Ereshy  had,  in  the 

year  1586,  äistinguished  himself  at  the  siege   of  Zutphen  m 

the  Low  Countries,    He  was  the  year  after   made  generaZ 

of  the  English  forces  m  the  United  Provinces,  in  room  ofthe 

SS  earl  of  Leicester,    who  was  recalled.     This  gave   him   an 
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opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage  and  müUary  shill  in 
several  actions  against  the  Spaniards.  One  of  these,  greaily 
exaggeraied  by  populär  report,  is  pröbably  the  subject  of 
this  old  hallady  which  on  account  of  its  flattering  encomiums 
on  English  välouTj  hafh  always  heen  a  favourite  tvith  ihe  6 
common  people, 

*^My  lord  Wüloughbie  {says  a  contemporary  wriier)  was 
^one  of  ihe  gueenes  best  swordsmen:  ....  he  was  a  great 

^master  of  the  art  military I  have   heard  it  spoken, 

*^that  had  he  not  slighted  the  court^  but  applied  himself  fo  the  lo 
^gtieene^  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  plentifull  portion  of  her 
^grace;  and  it  was  his  saying^  and  it  did  htm  no  good,  that 
"Äe  was  none  of  the  reptilia;  intimatingy  that  he  could  not 
^creepe  on  the  ground,  and  that  the  court  was  not  his  element; 
^for  Indeedj  as  he  was  a  great  soüldier,  so  he  was  ofsuitable  w 
^magnanimitie,  and  could  net  (l.  not)  brooke  the  obsequious- 
'^nesse  and  assiduitie  of  the  courtJ*^  See  Naunton^s  fragm, 
Begal, 

Lord  Willoughbie  died  in  1601.     See  his   character    in 
Naunton^s  Fragmenta  Eegalia*.  — Both  the  names  of  Norris  ao 
and  Turner  are  famous  among  those  of  the  military  men  of 
that  age. 

Printed  from  an  ancient  blacJc-letter  copy. 

[Vgl  hieeu  ADDiTiovs  amd  cobbbotions  in  Vol.  IIL  p,  341.] 

[THE  218]    The  fifteenth  day  of  July,  26 

With  glistering  spear  and  ßhield, 
A  famous  figbt  in  Flanders 
Was  foughten  in  the  field : 
5      The  most  couragious  officers 

Were  English  captains  three,  so 

Bnt  the  bravest  man  in  battel 
Was  brave  lord  Willonghböy. 

The  next  was  captain  Norris, 
10  A  valiant  man  was  hee; 

The  other  captain  Turner,  86 

From  field  would  never  flee. 
With  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men, 

Alaa!  there  were  no  more, 

*  Z.  19—20.   See  bis  incl.  Hegalia,  ist  nach  den  Errata  in 
vol  III  zu  tilgen. 
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They  fought  witli  fonrteen  thonsand  then  15 

lipon  the  bloody  shore.  . 

Stand  to  it  noble  pikemen, 
And  look  you  round  about: 
6  And  sboot  you  rigbt  you  bow-men, 

And  we  will  keep  them  out:  20 

You  musquet  and  calliver  men, 

Do  you  prove  true  to  me, 
I'le  be  tbe  formost  man  in  figbt, 
10  Says  brave  lord  Willougbb^y. 

[And  219]  And  then  the  bloody  enemy  25 

They  fiercely  did  assail, 
And  fought  it  out  most  furiously» 

Not  doubting  to  prevail; 
13  The  wounded  men  on  both  sides  feil 

Most  pitious  for  to  see,  30 

Yet  nothing  could  the  courage  quell 

Of  brave  lord  Willoughböy. 

For  seven  hours  to  all  mens  view 
20  This  fight  endured  sore, 

Until  our  men  so  feeble  grew  35 

That  they  could  fight  no  more, 
And  then  upon  dead  horses 
Füll  savourly  they  eat, 
25  And  drank  the  puddle  water, 

They  could  no  better  get.  40 

When  they  had  fed  so  freely, 

They  kneeled  on  the  ground, 
And  praised  God  devoutly 
^  For  the  favour  they  had  found; 

And  beating  up  their  colours,  45 

The  fight  they  did  renew, 
And  tnrning  tow'rds  the  Spaniard 

A  thousand  more  they  slew. 

36  [The  220]  The  sharp  steel  pointed  arrows» 

And  bullets  thick  did  fly;  50 

Then  did  our  valiant  soldiers 
Charge  on  most  furiously; 
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Which  made  tlie  Spaniards  waver, 
They  thought  it  best  to  flee, 
55      They  fear'd  the  stout  behaviour 
Of  brave  lord  Willougbbey. 

Then  quoth  the  Spanish  general,  6 

Come  let  us  march  away, 
I  fear  we  shall  be  spoiled  all 
60  If  here  we  longer  ßtay; 

For  yonder  comes  lord  Willougbbey 

With  courage  fierce  and  feil,  lo 

He  will  not  give  one  inch  of  way 

For  all  the  devils  in  hell. 

65      And  then  the  fearful  enemy 
Was  quickly  put  to  flight, 
Our  men  persued  couragiously,  i5 

And  caught  their  forces  quite; 
But  at  last  they  gave  a  shout, 
70  Which  ecchoed  througb  the  sky, 

God,  and  St.  George  for  England! 
The  conquerers  did  cry.  ao 

[This  321]  This  news  was  brought  to  England 
With  all  the  speed  might  be, 
75      And  soon  our  gracious  qneen  was  told 
Of  this  same  victory: 
0  this  is  brave  lord  Willougbbey,  25 

My  love  that  ever  won, 
Of  all  the  lords  of  honour 
80  Tis  he  great  deeds  hath  done. 

To  th^  souldiers  that  were  maimed, 

And  wounded  in  the  fray,  so 

The  queen  allow'd  a  pension 

Of  fifteen  peoce  a  day, 
85      And  from  all  costs  and  charges 

She  quit  and  set  them  free, 
And  this  she  did  all  for  the  sake  ds 

Of  brave  lord  Willougbbey. 

Then  courage,  noble  Englishmen, 
90  And  never  be  dismaid. 
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If  that  "we  be  but  one  to  ten, 

We  will  not  be  afraid 
To  figbt  with  foraign  enemies, 

And  set  our  nation  free; 
5  And  tlius  I  end  the  bloody  bout  95 

Of  brave  lord  Willoughböy. 

[XX.  VIC-  222]  XX. 

VICTORIOUS   MEN    OF    EAETH. 

This  Utile  moral  sonnet  liath  such  a  pointed  application 
10  to  the  heroes  of  the  foregoing  and  fcHlomng  hMads^  that  I 
cannot  help  placing  it  here,  tho'  the  date  of  its  composition 
is  of  a  much  later  period,  It  is  extracted  from  "Cupid  and 
^Death^  a  masque  bp  J*  8,  [James  Shirley]  presented  Mar^ 
"26.  1653.     London  printed  1653."  Ato, 

15  TTlctorioas  men  of  earth,  no  more 

^      Froclaim  how  wide  yonr  empires  are; 
Though  you  binde  in  every  shore, 
And  yonr  trinmpbs  reacb  as  far 

Ab  night  or  day,  5 

20  Yet  yon  prond  monarchs  mnst  obey, 

And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Deatb  calls  yee  to  the  crond  of  common  men. 

Devooring  famine,  plagne  and  war, 

Each  able  to  nndo  mankind,  10 

26  Death's  servile  emissaries  are; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confin'd, 

He  hath  at  will 
More  qnaint  and  sabtie  wayes  to  kill; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  nse  the  art,  15 

30  Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart.  i 

[XXI.  THE  223]  XXL 

THE   WINNING   OP    CALES. 

The  suhject  of  this  hdllad  is   the   taking  of  the  city    of 
Cadiz,  {cälled  hy  our  saüors  corruptly  Cales)  an  June  21. 1596^ 
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in  a  descent  made  on  the  coast  ofSpaifij  under  the  command 
of  the  lord  Howard  admiral^  and  the  earl  of  Esaex  generale 

The  valour  of  Essex  was  not  more  distinguished  on  this 
oecasion  ihan  his  generosity:  the  totvn  was  carried  sword  in 
hand,  but  he  stopt  the  slaughter  as  soon  os  possihle,  and  f^ 
treated  his  pr isoners  with  the  greatest  humanity  and  even 
affabüity  and  Jdndness,  The  English  made  a  rieh  plunder 
in  the  city,  hut  mist  of  a  much  richer,  hy  the  resolution^ 
whkh  the  duke  of  Medina  the  Spanish  admiral  took,  of 
seiting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  their  fälling  into  lo 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  was  computed,  that  the  loss,  which 
the  Spaniards  sustained  in  this  enterprijse,  amounted  to  twenty 
millions  of  ducats,    See  Hume^s  Eist, 

The   earl  of  Essex  knighted  on  this  oecasion  not  fewer 
than  sixty  persons,  which  gave  rise  to  the  foUowing  sarcasmj  is^ 

Ä  gentleman  of  WaUs^  a  knight  of  Cales 

And  a  laird  of  the  North  country; 
But  a  yeoman  of  Kent  with  his  yearly  rent 

Will  buy  them  out  dU  three, 

The  hallad   is  printed   from   the  Editor^s  folio  MS.  and  20 
seems   to  have   been   composed   by  some  person,   who  was 
concerned  in  the  expedition.    Most  ofthe  circumsiances  related 
in  it  will  be  found  supported  by  history. 

T  ONG  the  proud  Spaniards  had  vaunted  their  conquests, 

Threatning  our  country  with  fire  and  sword,  25- 

[Often  224J  Often  preparing  their  navy  most  sumptuous 
With  as  great  plenty  as  Spain  could  afford. 
5  Dub  a  dub,  dub  a  dab,  thas  strike  their  dmms, 

Tantara,  tantara,  the  Englishman  comes. 

To  the  seas  hastily  went  our  lord  admiral,  ^o- 

With  knights  oouragious  and  captains  füll  good; 
The  brave  earl  of  Essex,  a  prosperous  general, 
10       With  him  prepared  to  pass  the  salt  fiood. 
Dub  a  dub,  &o. 

At  Plymouth  speedilye,  took  they  ship  valiantlye,  3s 

Braver  ships  never  were  seen  under  sayle, 
With  their  fair  colours  spread,and  streamers  o'er  their  head, 
15      Now  bragging  Spaniard  (2.  Spaniards)  take  heed  of 
Dub  a  dub,  &c.  [your  tayle. 
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Unto  Cales  cunninglye,  came  we  most  speedilye, 
Where  the  kluges  navy  securelye  did  ride; 

Being  upon  their  backs,  piercing  their  butts  of  sacks, 
Ere  any  Spaniards  our  Coming  descryM.  20 

s  Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

Great  was  the  crying,  the  running  and  ryding, 

Which  at  that  season  was  made  in  that  place; 
The  beacons  were  fyred,  as  need  then  required; 

To  hyde  their  great  treasure  they  had  little  space.   25 
10  Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

[There  225]  There  you  might  see  their  ships,  how  they 

were  fyred  fast, 
And  how  their  men  drowned  themselves  in  the  sea; 
There  might  you  hear  them  cry,  wayle  and  weep  piteously 
15  When  they  saw  no  shift  to  scape  thence  away.      30 

Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

The  great  St.  Phillip,  the  pryde  of  the  Spaniards, 
Was  burnt  to  the  bottom,  and  sunk  in  the  sea; 
But  the  St.  Andrew,  and  eke  the  St.  Matthew, 
20  Wee  took  in  fight  manfullye  and  brought  away.    35 

Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

The  earl  of  Essex  most  valiant  and  hardye, 

With  horsemen  and  footmen  marchM  up  to  the  town; 
The  Spanyards,  which  saw  them,  were  greatly  alarjued, 
25  Did  fly  for  their  safety,  and  durst  not  come  down.  40 

Dub  a  dub,  &c, 

Now,  quoth  the  noble  earl,  courage  my  soldiers  all, 

Fight  and  be  valiant,  the  spoil  you  shall  have; 
And  be  well  rewarded  all  from  the  great  to  the  small, 
30  But  see  the  women  and  children  you  save.  45 

Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

The  Spaniards  at  that  sight,  thinking  it  vain  to  fight, 

Hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  yielded  the  towne; 
We  marched  in  presentlye,  decking  the  walls  on  high, 
S5  With  English  colours  which  purchas'd  renowne.     50 

Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

[Entering  2S6]  Entering  the  houses  then,  of  the  most  richest 
For  gold  and  treasure  we  searched  each  day;    [men. 


Vol. 
n.p 
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In  fidme  plaoes  wh  did  find  pyis  baking  left  behind, 
55       Meate  at  flre  rosting  and  folk  run  away. 
Dnb  a  dnb,  <&c. 

Füll  of  rycb  mercbandize,  every  sbop  catch 'd  our  eyes, 

Damasks  and  sattens  and  velvets  fall  fayre;  5, 

Which  8oldiers  measnred  out  by  tbe  length  öf  their  swords ; 
60       Of  all  commodities  eacb  bad  bis  share. 
Dnb  a  dnb,  &c. 

Tbns  Cales  was  taken,  and  our  brave  general 

Marcbed  to  tbe  market  place,  wbere  be  did  stand;       1» 
Tbere  many  prisoneres  feil  to  our  several  sbares, 
65       Many  crav'd  mercye,  and  mercye  tbey  fonde. 
Dub  a  dub,  &c. 

"Wben  our  brave  general  saw  tbey  delayed  all, 

And  would  not  ransome  tbeir  towne  as  tbey  said,        i5> 
Witb  tbeir  fair  wanscots,  tbeir  presses  and  bedsteds, 
70       Tbeir  joint-stools  and  tables  a  fire  we  made; 
And  wben  tbe  town  burned  all  in  a  flame, 
Witb  tara,  tantara,  away  we  all  oame. 

[XXII.  THE  227]  XXII.  20 

THE   SPANISH   LADY'S   LOVE. 

This  beautiful  cid  hailad  most  prohably  tooh  its  rise  froni 
one  of  ihose  descents  made  an  the  Spanish  coasts  in  the  Urne 
of  queen  Elizabeth:  in  all  Ukelihood  from  that  which  is 
ceUbrated  in  the  foregoing  hdllad.  2t^ 

JPrinted  from  an  ancient  hlack  letter  copy,  corrected  in  pari 
ly  the  Editor*s  fölio  M8. 


w 


ILL  you  bear  a  Spanisb  lady, 
How  sbe  wooed  an  Englisb  man? 
Oarments  gay  as  rieb  as  may  be  so 

Deoked  witb  jewels  sbe  bad  on. 
5      Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  sbe, 
And  by  birtb  and  parentage  of  bigh  degree. 

As  bis  prisoner  there  be  kept  ber, 

In  bis  bands  ber  life  did  lye;  3s> 

Cupid's  bauds  did  tye  tbem  faster 
10  By  tbe  liking  of  an  eye. 
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In  bis  conrteons  Company  was  all  her  joy» 

To  favonr  him  in  any  thing  sbe  was  not  coj.  p3 

[Bat  238]  Bat  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free, 
«  With  their  jewels  still  adomed,  15 

Nene  to  do  them  injary. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  Fall  woe  is  me, 
0  let  me  still  sastain  this  kind  captivity! 

Gallant  oaptain,  shew  some  pity 
10  To  a  ladye  in  distresse;  20 

Leave  me  not  within  this  oitj, 

For  to  dye  in  heavinesse: 
Thon  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 
Bat  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  theo. 

15  ''How  shonld'st  thon,  fair  lady,  lore  me,  25 

Whom  thoa  knowst  thy  coantrys  foe? 
Thy  faire  wordes  make  me  saspect  theo: 

"Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow." 
All  the  barm  I  wishe  to  theo,  most  coarteoas  knight, 
^  God  grant  the  same  npon  my  head  may  fally  ligbt.    30 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  yoa  came  on  Spanish  groand; 
If  yoa  may  onr  foes  be  termed, 
Gentle  foes  we  have  yoa  foand: 
35  With  oar  city,  yoa  have  won  onr  bearts  eacb  one,      35 

Then  to  your  country  bear  away,  that  is  yoar  own. 

C'Eest  229]  ''Eest  yoa  still,  most  gallant  lady; 

Rest  yoa  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
Of  fair  lovers  there  are  plenty, 
30  Spain  doth  yield  yoa  wonderoas  etore."  40 

Spaniards  fraaght  with  jealoasy  we  oft  do  find, 
Bat  English  men  troaghoat  the  world  are  oounted  kind. 

Leave  me  not  nnto  a  Spaniard, 

Thoa  alone  enjoyst  my  heart; 
35  I  am  lovely,  yoang  and  tender,  45 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert: 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  prest; 
The  wife  of  every  English  man  is  oounted  blest. 
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^'It  would  be  a  shame,  fair  lady, 
50      For  to  bear  a  woman  hence; 
Englisb  soldiers  never  carry 
Any  ßucb  without  offence." 
ril  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so,  6 

And  like  a  page  will  foUow  theo,  where'er  thou  go, 

55  "I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 
To  maintain  tbee  in  this  case, 
And  to  travel  is  great  oharges, 

As  you  know  in  every  place."  lo 

My  cliains  and  jewels  every  one  shall  be  tby  own, 
p  8  60  And  eke  *  ten  thousand  ponnds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown. 

['^On  230]  "On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 

Many  storms  do  tbere  arise, 
Which  will  be  to  ladies  dreadful,  is 

And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes." 
65  Well  in  troth  I  shall  endure  extremity, 

For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  tbee. 

"Courteous  ladye,  leave  this  fancy, 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife;  20 

I  in  England  have  already 
70      A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife; 

I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 

Kor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.^ 

0  how  happy  is  that  woman  as 

That  enjoys  so  tme  a  friend! 
75  Many  happy  days  God  send  her; 
Of  my  snit  I  make  an  end : 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  did  from  love  and  tme  affection  first  eommenoe.    so 

Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady, 
80      Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token; 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold: 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  bear  thou  with  thee,  ss 

For  they  are  fttting  for  thy  wife,  bat  not  for  me, 

*  500.  JUS, 
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[I  will  231]  I  will  ßpend  my  days  in  prayer.  {L  ,)  85 

Love  and  all  his  laws  defye; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shrowd  mee, 

Far  from  any  companye: 
5         Bat  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  eure  of  this, 

To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  mies.  90 

Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain! 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  content! 
Connt  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 
10  Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent: 

Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  thee!  95 

The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie. 

XXIII. 
AE&ENTILE    AND    CUEAN, 

16  —  Is  extracted  from  an  aneient  histaricäl  poem  in  XIII 
BodkSy  intitled  Albioh's  Englavd  hy  Williah  Warhbb; 
"-4»  authoTj  {says  a  former  ediior)  only  unhappy  in  the 
'^choice  of  his  subject,  and  measure  of  his  verse.  His  poem 
"ts  an  epitome  of  the  British  history,  and  written  with  great 

20  ^learning,  sense^  and  spirit»  In  some  places  fine  to  an 
"ealraordinary  degree,  as  I  think  willeminentlyappear  inthe 
^ensuing  episode  [of  Argentile  and  Cuean  (l,  Curan)],  Ä 
^tale  füll  ofbeautifül  incidentSy  in  the  romantic  taste,  extremely 
^affeciing,  rieh  in  Ornament y   wonderfuUy   various  in  stile;  p  4 

26  ^[and  232]  and  in  short,  one  of  the  most  heautiful  pastoraü 
^I  ever  met  with"  [Muses  library  8vo.  1738.]  To  this 
elogium  nothing  can  he  dbjected^  unless  perhaps  an  affected 
qtuiintness  in  some  of  his  eapressionSy  and  an  indelicacy  in 
some  of  his  pastoral  images. 

80  Warnbb  is  Said  to  have  heen  a  Warwichshire  man,  and 
to  have  heen  educated  in  Oxford  at  Magdalene  Hall*:  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  retained  in  the  Service  of 
Henry  Gary  lord  Hunsdon,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  poem. 
More    of  his.  history  is  not  known.     Tho'  now  his   name 

36  is  so  seldom  mentioned,  his  contemporaries  ranked  htm  on  a 
level  with  Spenser,  and  called  them  the  Homer  and  Virgil 

*  Aihen.  Oxon, 
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of  their  agef.  But  Warner  rather  resembled  Ovid,  tohase 
Metamorphosis  he  seems  to  have  iahen  for  his  modely  havi/ng 
dedtAced  a  perpetual  poem  from  ihe  deluge  down  to  the  cera 
of  Elizabeth  füll  of  lively  digressions  and  entertavning 
episodes.  And  tho'  he  is  sometimes  harsh,  affected^  and 
obscure^  he  often  displays  a  most  charming  and  pathetic  6 
simplicity:  as  where  he  descrihes  Eleonores  harsh  treatment 
of  Rosamond  : 

With  that  she  dasbt  her  on  the  lippes, 

So  dyed  double  red: 
Hard  was  the  heart,  that  gave  the  blow,  lo 

Soft  were  those  lippes  that  bled. 

The  edUion  o/*Albion'b  Enoland  Tiere  followed  was 
printed  in  4fo,  1602;  said  in  the  title  page  to  have  heen  ^^first 
*^penned  and  ptiblished  hy  William  Warner^  and  notv  revised 
^and  newly  enlarged  hy  ihe  same  author^  The  story  of  iß 
Abgentile  and  Gu&an  is  I  believe  the  poefs  oton  in- 
vention ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our  ehronicles.  It  was 
however  so  much  admired,  that  not  many  years  after  he 
püblished  it,  came  out  a  larger  poem  on  the  same  subject,  in 
stanzas  of  six  lines,  intitled,  ^^The  most  pleasant  and  delightful  ao 
*^historie  of  Curan  a  prince  of  Danske,  and  the  fayre  princesse 
l^Argentüey  333]  ^Ärgentiley  daughter  and  heyre  to  Adel- 
*^bright,  sometime  hing  of  Northumberland,  &c,  byWii^j^ijLU 
"Webster.  London^  1617."  in  8  sheets  4io.  An  indifferent 
Paraphrase  of  the  following  poem.  26 

TÄo'  here  suhdivided  inio  staneas,  Wamer*s  metre  is  the 
öld-fashioned  aleaandrine  o/*  14  sylldbles.  The  reader  therefore 
must  not  expect  to  find  the  close  of  the  stanzas  consülted  in 
the  pauses. 

'PHE  Bratens  'being'  departed  hence  ao 

Seaven  kingdoms  here  begönne, 
Where  diversly  in  diver[8]  broyles 
The  Saxons  lost  and  wonne. 

5      King  Edel  and  king  Adelbright 

In  Diria  jointly  raigne;  86 

In  loyal  Concorde  dnring  life, 
These  kingly  friends  remaine. 

t  Ibid. 
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When  Adelbright  shonld  leave  his  life, 

To  Edel  tlius  he  sayes;  10 

By  those  Barne  bondes  of  häppie  love, 
That  held  us  friends  alwaies ; 

0  £y  our  by-parted  crowne,  of  whioh 

The  moyetie  is  mine; 
By  God,  to  whom  my  soule  mnst  passe,  15 

And  so  in  time  may  thine ; 

[I  pray  234]  I  pray  thee,  nay  I  conjnre  theo, 
10  To  noorish,  as  thine  owne, 

Thy  neece,  my  daughter  Argentile, 

Tili  she  to  age  be  growne;  20 

And  then,  as  thou  receivest  it, 

Eesigne  to  her  my  throne. 

16  A  promise  had  for  his  beqnest, 

The  testatör  he  dies; 
Bat  all  that  Edel  nndertooke,  25 

He  afterwards  denies. 

Tet  well  he  edncates  a  time 
IM)  The  damsiell,  that  was  growne 

The  fairest  lady  und  er  heaven; 

Whose  beantie  being  knowne,  30 

A  many  princes  seeke  her  love; 

Bat  none  might  her  obtaine; 
25  For  grippell  Edel  to  himselfe 

Her  kingdome  sought  to  gaine; 
And  for  that  cause  from  sight  of  such  35 

He  did  his  ward  restraine. 

By  Chance  one  Guran,  sonne  unto 
80  A  prince  in  Danske,  did  see 

The  maid,  with  whom  he  feil  in  love, 

As  mnch  as  man  might  bee.  40 

[ünhappie  335]  Unhappie  yonth,  what  should  he  doe? 
Bis  Saint  was  kept  in  mewe; 
S5  I^OT  he,  nor  any  noble-man 

Admitted  to  her  vewe. 
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45      One  wbile  in  melancholj  fits 
He  pines  himselfe  awaye; 
Anon  he  thongbt  by  force  of  arms 
To  win  ber  if  be  may: 

And  still  against  tbe  kings  restraint  $ 

50  Did  secretly  inyay. 

At  lengtb  tbe  bigb  Controller  Love, 
Wbom  none  may  disobay, 

Imbased  bim  from  lordlines 

Into  a  kiteben  dmdge,  m 

55      Tbat  80  at  least  of  life  or  deatb 
Sbe  mlgbt  become  bis  judge. 

Accesse  so  bad  to  see  and  speake, 

He  did  bis  love  bewray. 
And  teils  bis  birtb:  ber  answer  was  15 

60  Sbe  busbandles  would  stay. 

Meane  wbile  tbe  king  did  beate  bis  braines, 

His  booty  to  atcbieve, 
ISTor  caring  wbat  became  of  ber, 

[So  236]  So  be  by  ber  migbt  tbriye;  m 

'65      At  last  bis  resolution  was 

Some  pessant  sbonld  ber  wiye. 

And  (wbiob  was  working  to  bis  wisb) 

He  did  observe  witb  joye 
How  Caran,  wbom  be  tbongbt  a  dmdge,  » 

70  Scapt  many  an  amorons  toye. 

Tbe  king,  perceiving  sucb  bis  veine, 

Promotes  bis  yassal  still, 
Lest  tbat  tbe  basenesse  of  tbe  man 

Sbonld  lett  perbaps  bis  will.  «e 

* 

75      Aflstired  tberefore  of  bis  loye, 
Bnt  not  snspecting  wbo 
Tbe  loyer  was,  tbe  king  bimselfe 
In  bis  bebalf  did  woe. 

Tbe  lady  resolnte  from  loye,  as 

^0  ünkindly  takes  tbat  be 
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Shonld  barre  the  noble,  and  nnto 
So  base  a  matcb  agree: 

And  tberefore  shifting  out  of  doores, 
Departed  thence  by  stealth; 
5  Preferring  povertie  before  85 

A  dangerous  life  in  wealth. 

[Wben  237]  Wben  Curan  heard  of  her  escape, 

Tbe  anguisb  in  bis  bart 
Was  more  tban  mucb,  and  after  ber 
10  Erom  conrt  be  did  depart;  90 

Eorgetfall  of  bimselfe,  bis  birtb, 

His  conntry,  friends,  and  all, 
And  only  minding  (wbom  be  mist) 

Tbe  fonndresse  of  bis  tbralle. 

15  Nor  meanes  be  after  to  freqaent  95 

Or  conrt,  or  stately  townes, 
Bat  solitarily  to  live 

Amongst  tbe  conntry  grownes. 

A  brace  of  years  be  liyed  tbus, 
20  Well  pleased  so  to  live,  100 

And  sbepberd-like  to  feed  a  flocke 
Himselfe  did  wboUy  give. 

So  wasting,  love,  by  worke,  and  want, 
Grew  almost  to  tbe  waine: 
25  Bat  tben  began  a  second  love,  105 

Tbe  worser  of  tbe  twaine. 

A  coantry  wench,  a  neatberds  maid, 

Wbere  Cnran  kept  bis  sbeepe, 
Did  feed  ber  drove:  and  now  on  ber 
ao  Was  all  tbe  sbepberds  keepe.  110  i 

[He  238]  He  borrowed  on  tbe  working  daies 

His  boly  rnssets  oft. 
And  of  tbe  bacon  fat,  to  make 

His  startopes  blacke  and  soft. 

95  And  least  bis  tarbox  sbould  offend,  115 

He  left  it  at  tbe  folde. 
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"Sweete  growte,  or  whig,  bis  bottle  had, 
As  mach  as  it  might  hold. 

A  sheeve  of  bread  as  browDe  as  nut, 
120        And  cbeese  as  white  as  snow, 

And  wildings,  or  the  seasons  fruit  «^ 

He  did  in  scrip  bestow. 

And  wbilst  bis  py-bald  curre  did  sieepe, 
And  sbeep-booke  lay  bim  by, 
125    On  bollow  quilles  of  oten  straw 

He  piped  melody.  lo 

But  when  he  spyed  her  bis  saint, 
He  w(b)ip'd  bis  greasie  shooes, 
And  clear'd  the  drivell  from  bis  beard, 
130        And  thus  the  shepheard  wooes. 

"I  have,  sweet  wench,  a  peece  of  cbeese,  is 

"As  good  as  tooth  may  chaw, 
"And  bread  and  wildings  souling  well, 

(And  tberewitball  did  draw 

135    [His  239]  His  larderie)  "in  eating,  see, 

"Yon  crumpling  ewe,  quotb  he,  20 

"Did  twinne  tbis  fall,  and  twin  sbouldst  thon, 
"If  I  might  tnp  with  tbee. 

"Thon  art  too  elvish,  faith  tbou  art, 
140        Too  elvish  and  too  coy. 

"Am  I,  I  pray  tbee,  beggarly,  25 

"That  such  a  flocke  enjoy? 

"I  wis  I  am  not:  yet  that  tbou 

^'Doest  hold  me  in   disdaine 

145     "Is  brimme  abroad,  and  made  a  gybe 

"To  all  that  keepe  tbis  plaine.  so 

"There  be  as  qnaint  (at  least  that  tbinke 

"Themselves  as  quaint)  that  crave 
"The  match,  that  tbou,  I  wot  not  why, 
150        "Maist,  but  mislik^st  to  have. 

"How  wouldst  thon  match?  (for  well  I  wot,  ss 

"Tbou  art  a  female)  I, 
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"Her  *knew  I  not  (Z.  knew  not  corr,)  e'er/  that 
"With  maiden-head  would  die.  [willingly 

"Tbe  plowmans  labonr  hath  no  end,  155 

"And  he  a  cliurle  will  prove: 
6  "The  craftsman  hath  more  worke  in  hand 

"Then  fitteth  unto  love: 

["The  240]  "The  marchant,  traffiquing  abroad^ 

"Snspects  bis  wife  at  bome:  160 

"A  youth  will  play  the  wanton;  and 
10  "An  old  man  prove  a  mome. 

"Then  cbuse  a  shepbeard:  with  the  sun 

"He  dotb  bis  flocke  iinfold, 
"And  all  the  day  on  bill  or  plaine  165 

"He  merrie  chat  can  hold; 

16  "And  with  the  sun  dotb  folde  againe; 

"Then  jogging  bome  betime 
"He  turnes  a  crab,  or  tnnes  a  round, 

"Or  sings  some  merrie  ryme.  17D 

"Nor  lacks  be  gleefuU  tales,  wbilst  round 
20  "The  nut-brown  bowl  dotb  trot; 

"And  sitteth  singing  care-away, 
"Till  be  to  bed  be  got: 

"Tbeare  sleepes  be  aoandly  all  the  night,  175 

"Forgetting  morrow-cares ; 
26  "Nor  feares  he  blasting  of  bis  come, 

"Nor  uttering  of  bis  wares; 

"Or  stormes  by  seas,  or  stirres  on  land, 

"Or  cracke  of  credit  lost:  180 

"Not  spending  franklier  tban  bis  flocke 
80  "Shall  still  defray  the  cost. 

["Well  241]  "Well  wot  I,  sooth  they  say,  ibat  say 

"More  quiet  nights  and  daies 
"The  shepbeard  sleeps  and  wakes,  than  he  185 

"Wbose  cattel  he  dotb  graize. 
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'^Beleeve  me,  lasse ^  a  king  is  bnt 

^'A  man,  and  so  am  I: 
"Content  is  worth  a  monarchie, 
190         "And  mischiefs  hit  the  hie; 

*'As  late  it  did  a  king  and  bis 
"Not  dwelling  far  from  bence, 

"Wbo  left  a  daugbter,  save  tbyselfe, 
"For  fair  a  matcbless  wencb."  


Vol. 

II.  Q 


195    Here  did  be  pause,  as  if  bis  tongne 

Had  done  bis  beart  offence.  lo 

Tbe  neatresse,  longing  for  the  rest, 

Did  egge  bim  on  to  teil 
How  faire  she  was,  and  wbo  she  was. 
200        "She  bore,  quotb  be,  tbe  bell 

"For  beautie:  thougb  I  clownisb  am,  ^ 

"I  know  wbat  beautie  is; 
"Or  did  I  not,  at  seeing  theo, 

"I  senceles  were  to  mis. 

^r  ^^  ^r 

205    ["Her  242]  "Her  stature  comely,  tall;  her  gate  ao 

"Well  graced;  and  her  wit 
"To  marvell  at,  not  meddle  with, 
"As  matcbless  I  omit. 

"A  globe-like  bead,  a  gold-like  baire, 
210        "A  forebead  smooth,  and  hie,  26 

"And  even  nose,  on  either  side 
"Did  shine  a  grayish  eie: 

"Two  rosie  cheekes,  round  ruddy  Ups, 
"White  just-set  teeth  witbin; 
215    "A  mouth  in  meane ;  and  underneathe  3o 

"A  round  and  dimpled  chin. 

"Her  snowie  necke,  with  blewisb  yeines, 

"Stood  holt  upright  upon 
"Her  portly  Shoulders:  beating  balles 
220        "Her  veined  breasts,  anon  w 

"Adde  more  to  beautie.    Wand-like  was 
"Her  middle  falling  still, 
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"And  rising  whereas  women  rise:  *** 
"—  Imagine  nothing  ill. 

^And  more,  her  long,  and  limber  armes  225 

"Had  white  and  azure  wrists; 
6  ^And  slender  fingers  annswere  to 

^'Her  smootb  and  lillie  fists. 

["A  248]  "A  legge  in  print,  a  pretie  foot; 

"Conjecture  of  the  rest:  230 

**For  amorous  eies,  observing  forme, 
10  "Tbink  parte  obscured  best. 

**Witb  tbese  0  raretie!  witb  tbese 

"Her  tong  of  speecb  was  spare; 
"Bat  speaking,  Yenus  seem'd  to  speake,  235 

"Tbe  balle  from  Ide  to  bear. 

15  "Witb  Pboebe,  Juno,  and  witb  botb 

"Herselfe  contends  in  face; 
"Wbeare  eqnall  mixture  did  not  want 

"Of  milde  and  stately  grace,  240 

"Her  smiles  were  sober,  and  her  lookes 
20  "Were  cbearefuU  nnto  all: 

"Even  such  as  neitber  wanton  seeme, 
"N^or  waiward;  mell,  nor  gall. 

"A  quiet  minde,  a  patient  moode,  245 

"And  not  disdaining  any; 
25  "Not  gybing,  gadding,  gawdy,  and 

"Sweete  facnlties  bad  many. 

"A  nimpb,  no  tong,  no  beart,  no  eie;  {l.  ,) 

"Migbt  praise,  migbt  wisb,  migbt  see;  250 

"For  life,  for  love,  for  forme;  more  good, 
30  "More  wortb,  more  faire  tban  sbee.  Q2 

["Yea  244]  "Yea  such  an  one,  as  such  was  none, 

"Save  only  sbe  was  such: 
"Of  Argentile  to  say  the  most  255 

"Were  to  be  silent  mucb." 

85  I  knew  the  lady  very  well, 

Bat  wortbles  of  such  praise. 
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The  neatresse  said:   and  muse  I  do, 
260        A  Bhepheard  thus  should  blaze 
The  coote  of  beautie.     Credit  me, 

Thy  latter  speech  bewraies  (.)  corr*) 

Thy  clownish  shape  a  coined  shew. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  weepe? 
265    The  shepheard  wept,  and  she  was  woe, 
And  both  doe  silenoe  keepe. 

"In  troth,  quoth  he,  I  am  not  snch, 

"As  seeming  I  professe: 
"Bat  then  for  her,  and  now  for  thee, 
270        "I-from  myselfe  digresse. 

"Her  loved  I  (wretch  that  I  am 

"A  recreant  to  be) 
"I  loved  her,  that  hated  love, 

"But  now  I  die  for  thee. 


10 


15 


275    "At  Kirkland  is  my  fathers  court, 
"And  Curan  is  my  name, 
["In  345]  *'In  Edels  court  sometimes  in  pompe, 

"Till  love  contrould  the  same:  ^ 

"Bat  now — what  now?  —  dear  heart,  how  now? 
280        "What  ailest  thou  to  weepe?" 

The  damsell  wept,  and  he  was  woe, 
And  both  did  silence  keepe. 

I  graunt,  quoth  she,  it  was  too  much  ^ 

That  you  did  love  so  mach: 
285    Bat  whom  yonr  former  conld  not  move, 
Tour  second  love  doth  touch. 

Thy  twice-beloved  Argentile 

Submitteth  her  to  thee,  ao 

And  for  thy  double  love  presents 
290        Herself  a  single  fee, 

In  passion,  not  in  person  chaung'd, 
And  I  my  lord  am  she. 

They  sweetly  surfeiting  in  joy,  S6 

And  silent  for  a  space. 
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Wben  as  the  extasie  had  end,  295 

Did  tenderly  imbrace; 
And  for  tbeir  weddini^»  and  tbeir  wisb 

Got  fitting  time  and  place. 

6  Not  England  (for  of  Hengist  tben 

Was  named  so  tbis  land)  300 

Tben  Cnran  bad  an  bardier  knigbt;  Q^ 

[Bis  246]  His  force  could  none  witbstand: 
Wbose  sbeep-booke  laid  apart,  be  tben 
10  Had  bigber  tbings  in  band. 

First,  making  knowne  bis  lawfall  olaime  305 

In  Argentile  ber  rigbt, 
He  warr'd  in  Diria*,   and  be  wonne 

Bemicia*  too  in  figbt: 

16  And  so  from  treeberons  Edel  tooke 

At  once  bis  life  and  crowne,  310 

And  of  Nortbumberland  was  king, 
Long  raigning  in  renowne. 

**  During  theSaxon  heptarchy,  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 

20  (consisting  of  6  couniits)  was  for  a  long  Urne  divided  into  two 

lesser  sovereignties,  vis.  Deira  {called  herc  {l.  here)  Diria)  which 

contained  the  8outhern  parts,  and  Bemicia,  eomprehending  those 

which  lay  north. 

XXIV. 
25  CORIN's   FATE. 

Only  the  three  first  stcmeas  of  this  song  are  ancient;  these 
are  extracted  from  the  quarto  MS,  mentioned  in  voh  L  p,  66. 
As  they  seemed  to  want  applicationj  this  haa  hem  aitempied 
hy  a  modern  hand. 

so  [COErNr,247]  rjOEIN,  most  unbappie  swaine, 

^     Wbitber  wilt  tbou  drive  tby  flocke? 
Little  foode  is  on  tbe  plaine; 

Fall  of  danger  in  (?.  is)  tbe  rocke: 

Wolfes  and  beares  doe  kepe  tbe  woodes;  5 

36  Forests  tangled  are  witb  brakes: 

Meadowes  subject  are  to  floodes; 
Moores  are  fall  of  miry  lakes. 
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Yet  to  sLun  all  plaine,  and  bill, 
10  Forest,  moore,  and  meadow-gronnd, 

Hunger  will  as  surely  kill: 

How  may  then  reliefe  be  found? 

Such  is  hapless  Corins  fate;  <^ 

Since  my  waywarde  love  begänne 
15      £qnall  doubts  begett  debate 

Wbat  to  seeke,  and  wbat  to  sbunne. 

Spare  to  speke,   and  spare  to  speed; 

Yet  to  speke  will  move  disdaine:  lo 

If  I  see  ber  not  I  bleed, 
20  Yet  ber  sigbt  angments  my  paine. 

Wbat  may  tben  poor  Corin  doe? 

Teil  me,  sbepberdes,  quicklye  teil; 
For  to  linger  tbus  in  woe  i^ 

Is  tbe  lover's  sbarpest  bell. 

Q  4  « 

[XXV.  JANE  248]  XXV. 

JANE    SHORE. 

Tho^  so   many   vulgär   errors   have  prevailed  concerning  20 
this  celebrated  courtezany  no  character   in  history  hos   heen  - 
more  perfectly  handed  down  to  tts.     We   have  her  porfrait 
drawn   by   two  masterly  pens,   the   one  hos  delineafed  the 
features  of  her  person,  the  other  those  of  her  character  and 
story.     Sir  Thomas  More  drew  from  the  life,  and  Drayton  25 
hos   copied   an    original   picture   of  her,     The  reader  loill 
pardon  the  length  of  the  quoiations^  as  they  serve  to  correct 
many  populär  mtstakes  relating  to  her  catastrophe,    The  first 
is  from  Sir  Thomas  Morb'b  history  of  Mich.  HL  written  in 
1513,  äbout  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Edw,  lY.  30 

^Now  then  by  and  by,  as  it  wer  for  anger,  not  for  cove- 
^tise^  the  protector  sent  inio  the  house  of  Shores  wife  {for  her 
^htisband  dwelled  not  with  her)  and  spoiled  her  of  al  thait 
*^ev€r  she  Mdj  (above  the  value  of  2  or  S  thousand  mar  Jos) 
*^and  sent  her  body  to  prkon.  And  when  he  had  a  white  35 
^laide  unto  her,  for  the  maner  sdke,  that  she  went  äbotU 
^Ho  bewiteh  htm,  and  that  she  was  of  counsel  with  the  lord 
*^ehamberlein  to  destroy  him:  in   conclusion  when   that  no 
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*^colour  could  fasten  upon  these  matter a^  then  he  layä 
*^heinously  to  her  Charge  the  thing  that  herseif  could  not 
^deny^  that  al  the  world  wist  was  irue,  and  that  natheles 
^every  man  laughed  at  to  here  it  then  so  sodainly  so  highly 

c  *^takeny  —  that  she  was  naught  of  her  hody.  And  for  thys 
^ cause  {as  a  goodly  continent  prince,  clene  and  fautles  of 
^himself  sent  oute  of  heaven  into  this  viciotis  world  for  the 
^amendment  of  mens  maners)  he  caused  the  hishop  of  London 
^to  put   her    to   open  penance,  going  hefore   the   crosse  in 

10  *^procession  upon  a  sonday  with  a  iaper  ["fw  249]  in  her 
^hand.  In  which  she  went  in  countenance  and  pace  demure 
"50  womanly;  and  albeit  she  was  out  of  äl  array  save  her 
^kyrtle  only,  yet  went  she  so  fair  and  lovely,  namelye  white 
^the  wondering  of  the  people  caste  a  comly  rud  in  her  chekes 

16  "(ö/*  which  she  hefore  had  most  misse)  that  her  greai  shame 
^wan  her  much  praise  among  those  that  were  more  amorous 
^of  her  hody,  then  curious  of  her  soide.  And  nmny  good 
^folke  also,  that  hated  her  limngj  and  glad  wer  to  se  sin 
*^corrected,  yet  pittied  thei  nu^re  her  penance   then   rejoiced 

20  ^theriny  when  thei  considred  that  the  protecior  procured  it 
^more  of  a  corrupt  intent^  then  ani  vertuous  affeccion. 

"  This  woman  was  hörn  in  London,  worshipfuUy  frended, 
*^honestly  hrought  up,  and  very  wel  maryed,  saving  some-- 
^tohat  to  soone;  her  hushande  an  honest  Citizen,  yonge,  and 

26  ^goodly,  and  of  good  substance,  But  forasmuche,  as  they 
^were  coupled  ere  she  wer  wel  ripe,  she  not  very  fervently 
^Hoved,  for  whom  she  never  long  ed.  Which  was  happely  the 
^thinge,  that  the  more  easily  made  her  encline  unto  the  king*s 
'^appefite,  when  he  required  her,    Howheit  the  respect  of  his 

80  ^royältie,  the  hope  of  gay  apparel,  ease,  plesure  and  other 
^wanton  welthj  was  äble  soone  to  perse  a  soft  tender  hearte, 
^But  when  the  king  had  abused  her,  anon  her  hushand  {as 
^he  was  an  honest  man  and  one  that  could  his  good,  not 
^presuming   to  touch  a  kinges  concubine)  left  her  up  to  him 

36  "aZ  together,  When  the  king  died,  the  lord  chamherlen 
^[Hastings]  toke  her*:    which  in  the  kinges  dai^,  albeit  he 

*  After  the  death  of  Hastings,  she  wc^s  kept  by  the  niarquis  of 

Dorset,   son  to  Edward  IVs  queen.    In  Bymers  Fader a   is   a 

proclamation  of  Riehard* s  dated  at  Leicester  Oct.  23.  1483.  wherein 

40  a  reward  of  1000  marks  in  money,   or  100  a  year  in  land   is 

offered  for  taking  ^Thomas  late  marquis  of  Darset/'   who  ^not 
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*^was  sore  enamoured  upon  her,  yet  he  forbare  her^  either  for 
*^reverencej  or  for  a  certain  frendly  faithfulnes. 

l^Proper  260]  ^Proper  she  waSj  and  faire:  nothing  in 
*^her  hody  (hat  you  wold  have  changed,  hut  if  you  would  have 
'^ivished  her  somewhat  higher.  Thus  say  thei  ihat  knew  her  i^ 
^in  her  yotähe.  Albeit  sone  that  how  beb  heb  (for  tbt 
"she  liveth)  deme  her  never  to  have  beefi  wel  visaged, 
^  Whose  jugement  seemeth  me  somewhat  like,  as  thottgh  men 
^should  gesse  ihe  bewty  of  one  longe  before  departed,  by  her 
*^scalpe  taken  out  of  the  charnel-house ;  for  now  is  she  old,  lo 
**lene,  withered,  and  dried  up,  nothing  left  but  ryvilde  shin, 
^and  hard  bone.  And  yet  being  even  such,  whoso  wel  advise 
^her  visage,  might  gesse  and  devise  which  partes  how  filled, 
^wold  make  it  a  faire  face. 

^Tet  delited  not  men  so  much  in  her  bewty,    as  in  her  i» 
^pleasant  behaviour.    For  a  proper  wit  had  she,  and  coüld 
^both  rede  wel  and  write ;  mery  in  Company,  redy  and  quick 
*^of  aunswer,  ne'dher  mute  nor  ful  ofbable;  sometime  taunting 
'^without  displeasttre,    and    not   withoiit    disport,     The  king 
^would  say,  That  he  had  three  concubines,   which  in  three  20 
^divers  properties  diversly  excelled.    One  the  meriest,  another 
^the  wiliest,  the  thirde  the  holiest  harlot  in  his  reälme,  as  one 
^whom  no  man  could  get  out  of  the  church   lightly  to  any 
^place,  but  it  wer  to  his  bed,    The  other  two  were  somwhat 
^greaier  personageSj  and  natheles  of  their  humilite  content  1» 
^to  be  nameles,  and  to  forbere  the  praise  of  ihose  properties^ 
^but  ihe  meriest   was  this  Shmis  mfCj  in  whom  the  king 
^therfore  toke  special  pleasure.    For  many  he  had,  but  her  he 
^loved,  whose  favour  to  sai  the  trouth  {for  sinne  it  wer  to 
^belie  the  devil)  she  never  äbused  to  any  mans  hurt,   but  to  so 
^many  a  mans  comfort  and  relief.    Where  the  king  toke  dis- 
^pleasure,  she  would  mitigate  and  appease  his  mind:  where 
^mm  were  oiä  of  favour^  she  wold  bring  them  in  his  grace: 
^for  many,  thai  had  highly  offendedj  shee  obtained  pardon: 

having  the  fear  of  God,  nor  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul,  before  ts 
his  eyes,  has  damnably  debauched  and  deßed  many  maids,  widows, 
and  wives,  and  liyed  in  aotual  adultxbt  with  thb 
wirs  OF  SHORfi/'  Buckingham  was  at  that  time  in  rebeUum, 
but  as  Borset  was  not  with  him,  Eichard  could  not  accuse  him  of 
treason,  and  therefore  made  a  handle  of  these  pretended  debaucheries  4^ 
to  get  him  apprehended.  [Vgl.  hiezu  apditioks  and  cobbections 
in  Vol.  IIL  p.  341.] 
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*^of  grcat  forfeiiures  she  gate  men  remission:  and  fi/nally  in 
*^many  weighty  sutes  she  stode  many  men  in  gret  siede ^ 
*^either  for  nane  or  very  smal  rewardes^  and  those  raiher  gay 
^than  rieh:  eiiher  for  (hat  she  was  content  with  ihe  dede  seife 

«  ^toell  done,  or  for  that  she  delited  to  he  sued  unto^  and  to 
^show  what  she  was  alle  io  do  wyth  the  hing^  or  for  that 
^wanton  women  and  welthy  he  not  alway  covetous. 

["  J  351]  ^Idoubt  not  some  shal  think  ihis  woman  too  sleight 
"a  thing  to  he  written  of  and  set  amonge  the  remembraunees 

10  ^of  great  matters:  whkh  thei  shal specially  thinh^  that  happely 
'^shal  esteme  her  only  hy  that  thei  »ow  beb  heb.  But  me 
*^semeth  the  chaunce  so  much  the  more  worthy  to  he  remembred^ 
^in  how  much  she  is  how  in  the  more  heggerly  condicion, 
^unfrended  and  worne  out  ofacquaintance,  after  good  suhstance, 

15  *^after  as  grete  favour  with  the  prince^  after  as  grete  sute  and 
^seeking  to  with  dt  those^  that  in  those  days  had  husynes  to 
^spede^  as  many  other  men  were  in  their  iimeSy  which  he  now 
*^famouse  only  hy  the  infamy  of  their  ü  dedes.  Her  doinges 
^were  not  much  Usse,   älbeit  thei  he  muche  lesse   remembred 

ao  ^hecause  thei  were  not  so  evil.  For  men  use,  ifthey  have  an 
^evil  turne j  to  write  it  in  marhle;  and  whoso  doth  us  a  good 
^tourne^  we  write  it  in  duste,  Which  is  not  worstproved  hy 
^her;  for  at  this  date  shee  heggeth  of  many  at  ihis  daye 
Hiving^  that  at  this  day  had  hegged,  if  shee  had  not  hene" 

36  See  Morels  workes^  folio  hl  let.  1557.  pag,  56,  57.  [Vgl 
hieeu  ADDXTioirs  and  coBBBCTioHs  in  Yol,  Hl.  p,  341.] 

Dbattoh  has  written  a  poetical  epistle  from  this  Icuty  to 
her  royal  lover,  in  his  notes  on  which  he  thus  draws  her 
Portrait.    ^Her  stature  was  meane,   her  haire    of  a  darh 

^  *^yelloWy  her  face  round  and  full^  her  eye  gray^  delicate 
^harmony  heing  hetwiat  each  parfs  proporiion,  and  each 
** Proportion^ s  colour^  her  hody  fat,  white  and  smooth^  her 
*^coufdenance  cheerfkdl  and  like  to  her  condition.  The  picture 
*^  which  I  have  seen  of  hers  was  such  as  she  rose  out  of  her 

36  ^hed  in  the  morning^  having  nothing  on  but  a  rieh  mantle 
^cast  under  one  arme  over  her  Shoulder j  and  sitting  on  a 
^chaire^  on  which  her  naked  arm  did  lie.  What  her  father^s 
^name  was,  or  where  ^e  was  hörne,  is  not  certainly  hnowne: 
"6ttf  Shore  a  young  man  of  right  goodly  person,  weaUh  and 

40  ^hehaviour,  äbandoned  her  hed  after  the  hing  had  made  her 
*^his  concuhine,   Eichard  HL  causing  her  to  do  open  penance 
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'^in  PauVs  church-yardj  commahded  that  no  mah  9hoüld 

^BBLiEYE    HBB,  tvkich   thc  tyroiü  did  not  so  much  for  Ms 

*^hatred  to  sinne^  htä  tJuU  hy  mahing  his  brotJier's  Ufe  odiouSj 

**Äe  might  [^^cover  252]  cover  his  horrible  treasons  the  more 

^cunninglgy     See    England' s   Heroicäl    epistles    by   Mich.  6 

JDrayton  Esq;  Lond.  1637.  12fno. 

The  foUowing  ballad  is  printed  from  an  öld  blach  letter 

copy  in  the  Pepys  colleetion.    Its  füll  title  is  **The  woefuU 

'^lamentcUion  of  Jane  Shore,  a  goldsmith^s  mfe  in  London, 

^sometime  Jdng  Edward  IV,  his  concubine.     To  the  tune  of  lo 

"Live  with  mb,  d^c,  [See  the  ^lext  vol.  (?.  first  Yol.p.  199. 

con*.)]    To  every  stanea  is  annexed  the  foUotoing  burthen, 

Then  maids  and  wives  in  time  amend, 
For  love  and  beauty  will  have  end. 


r 


F  Eosamonde  that  was  so  faire,  is 

Had  cause  her  sorrowes  to  deolare, 
Then  let  Jane  Shore  with  sorrowe  sing, 
That  was  beloved  of  a  king. 

5      In  maiden  yeares  my  beautye  bright 

Was  loved  dear  of  lord  and  knight,  ao 

Bat  yet  the  love  tha£  they  requirM, 
It  was  not  as  my  friends  desir  d. 

My  parents  they  for  thirst  of  gaine, 
10      A  hüsband  for  me  did  obtaine; 

And  I  their  pleasnre  to  fulfille  ^ 

Was  forc'd  to  wedd  against  my  wille. 

To  Matthew  Shore  I  was  a  wife, 
Till  lust  brought  ruine  to  my  life; 
15      And  then  my  life  I  lewdlye  spent, 

Which  makes  my  sonl  for  to  lament.  so 

[In  253]  In  Lombard-street  I  once  did  dwelle, 
As  London  yet  can  witness  welle, 
Where  many  gallants  did  beholde 
20      My  beantye  in  a  shop  of  golde. 

I  spred  my  plames,  as  wantons  doe,  sa 

Some  sweet  and  secret  friende  to  wooe, 
Beoause  chast  love  I  did  not  finde 
Agreeing  to  my  wanton  minde. 
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At  last  my  name  in  coiirt  did  ring  25 

Into  the  eares  of  Englandes  king, 
Who  came  and  lik'd,  and  love  requir'd, 
But  I  made  coye  what  he  desir'd: 

5  Tet  mistress  Blague,  a  neighbonr  neare, 

Whose  friendsbip  I  esteemed  deare,  30 

Did  saye,  It  was  a  gallant  thing 
To  be  beloved  of  a  king. 

By  ber  persuasions  I  was  led, 
10  For  to  defile  my  marriage-bed, 

And  wronge  my  wedded  busband  Sbore,  35 

Wbom  I  bad  married  yeares  before. 

In  beart  and  mind  I  did  rejoyce, 
Tbat  I  bad  made  so  sweet  a  oboice; 
16  And  tberefore  did  my  state  resigne, 

To  be  king  Edward's  concnbine.  40  2 

[From  254]  From  city  tben  to  court  I  went, 
To  reape  tbe  pleasnres  of  content; 
Tbere  bad  tbe  joyes  tbat  love  could  bring, 
20  And  knew  tbe  secrets  of  a  king. 

Wben  I  was  tbms  advanc'd  on  bigbe  45 

Commanding  Edward  witb  mine  eye, 
For  Mrs.  Blague  I  in  sbort  space 
Obtainde  a  livinge  from  bis  grace. 

26  No  friende  I  bad  bnt  in  sbort  time 

I  made  nnto  promotion  climbe;  50 

Bnt  yet  for  all  tbis  costlye  pride, 
My  busbande  conld  not  mee  abide. 

His  bed,  tbongb  wronged  by  a  king, 
so  His  beart  witb  deadlye  griefe  did  sting; 

From  England  tben  he  goes  away,  55 

To  end  bis  life  beyond  tbe  sea. 

He  could  not  live  to  see  his  name 
Impaired  by  my  wanton  shame; 
86  Altbough  a  prince  of  peerlesse  migbt 

Did  reape  tbe  pleasure  of  bis  rigbt.  60 
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LoDg  time  I  lived  in  the  courte, 
With  lords  and  ladies  of  great  sorte, 
And  when  I  smil'd  all  men  were  glad, 
But  when  I  frown'd  my  prince  grewe  sad. 

65      [Bnt  355]  Bat  yet  a  gentle  minde  I  bore  6 

To  helplesse  people,  that  were  poore; 
I  still  redrest  the  orphans  crye, 
And  sav'd  their  lives  condemnd  to  dye. 

I  still  had  ruth  on  widowes  tears, 
70      I  saccoar*d  babes  of  tender  yeares;  lo 

And  never  look'd  for  otber  gaine 
Bat  love  and  thankes  for  all  my  paine. 

At  last  my  royall  king  did  dye, 
And  then  my  dayes  of  woe  grew  nigbe; 
75      When  crook-back  Eichard  got  the  crowne,  15 

King  Edwards  friends  were  soon  pat  downe. 

I  then  was  panisht  for  my  sin, 
That  I  so  long  had  lived  in; 
Tea,  every  one  that  was  bis  friend, 
80      This  tyrant  bronght  to  shamefall  end.  20 

Then  for  my  lewd  and  wanton  life, 
That  made  a  strampet  of  a  wife, 
I  penance  did  in  Lombard-street, 
In  shamefall  manner  in  a  sheet. 

85      Where  many  thoasands  did  me  viewe,  2s 

Who  late  in  coart  my  credit  knewe; 
Which  made  the  teares  ran  down  my  face, 
3  To  thinke  apon  my  foal  disgrace. 

[Not  256]  Not  thns  content,  they  took  from  mee 
90      My  goodes,  my  liyings,  and  my  fee,  so 

And  charg'd  that  none  shoald  me  relieye, 
Nor  any  snccoar  to  me  give. 

Then  anto  Mrs.  Blagae  I  went, 
To  whom  my  jewels  I  had  sent,  «^ 

95      In  hope  therebye  to  ease  my  want,  85 

When  riohes  failM,  and  love  grew  scant. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Llteratnrdenkm.    VI.  28 
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Bat  slie  denyed  to  me  the  same 

When  in  my  need  for  them  I  came; 

To  recompence  my  former  love, 

Out  of  her  doores  sbee  did  me  shove.  100 

6  So  love  did  vanish  with  my  state, 

Which  now  my  soiil  repents  too  late; 
Therefore  example  take  by  mee, 
For  friendship  parts  in  povertie. 

Bat  yet  one  friend  among  tbe  rest,  105 

10  Whom  I  before  had  seen  distrest, 

And  say'd  bis  life,  condemn'd  to  die, 
Did  give  me  food  to  succour  me. 

For  wbicb,  by  lawe,  it  was  decreed 
That  be  was  banged  for  tbat  deed;  110 

15  His  death  did  grieve  me  so  mucb  more, 

Tban  bad  I  dyed  myself  therefore. 

[Tben  357]  Tben  tbose  to  wbom  I  bad  done  good, 
Durst  not  afford  mee  any  food; 
Whereby  I  begged  all  tbe  day,  115 

ao  And  still  in  streets  by  night  I  lay. 

My  gowns  beset  with  pearl  and  gold, 

Were  tum'd  to  simple  garments  old; 

My  cbains  and  gems  and  golden  rings, 

To  filtby  rags  and  loatbsome  things.  120 

26  Thns  was  I  scom  d  of  maid  and  wife, 

For  leading  sach  a  wicked  life; 
Both  sucking  babes,  and  children  small, 
Did  make  tbeir  pastime  at  my  fall. 

I  coald  not  get  one  bit  of  bread,  125 

80  Whereby  my  hunger  might  be  fed, 

Nor  drink,  bat  such  as  Channels  yield, 
Or  stinking  ditches  in  the  field. 

Thas,  weary  of  my  life,  at  lengthe 
I  yielded  up  my  vital  strength,  130 

85  Within  a  ditch  of  loatbsome  scent, 

Wbere  Carrion  dogs  did  mach  frequent: 
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Vol.  -^^^  which  now  sinoe  my  dying  daye, 

n.  B  I»   Shoreditch  call'd,  as  writers  saye*, 

135    [Whioh  268]  Which  is  a  witness  of  my  sinne, 
For  being  ooncabine  to  a  king. 

You  wanton  wiyes,  that  fall  to  lust,  s 

Be  you  assnr'd  tbat  God  is  jast; 
Wboredome  shall  not  esoape  bis  band, 
140    Nor  pride  nnpunish'd  in  tbis  land. 

If  God  to  me  snob  sbame  did  bring, 

Tbat  yielded  only  to  a  king,  lo 

How  sball  tbey  scape  tbat  daily  run 

To  practise  sin  with  every  one? 

145    You  bnsbands,  matcb  not  bat  for  love. 
Lest  some  disliking  after  prove; 

"Women  be  wam'd  wben  you  are  wives,  iß 

\Vbat  plagues  are  due  to  sinful  lives: 
Tben  maids  and  wives  in  time  amend, 
For  love  and  beauty  will  bave  end. 

*  But  it  had  this  name  long  before;  being  so  caUed  from  its 
l)eing  a  common  sewer  (vülgarly  bhobe)  or  drain.    See  Stoto,  20 
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Kupferstich :  Eine  nackte  weibliche  Figur 
wird  von  dem  beflügelten  Sensenmann  aus 
einer  Felsenhöhle  hervorgeholt.  Yorne 
links  auf  einem  Steine  die  Inschrift: 
OCCÜLTA  VERITAS  TEMPORE  PATET. 
Im  Hintergrunde  rechts  unter  einem 
Baume  ein  Schlafender. 


SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

&c. 


SERIES  THE  SECOND. 
5  BOOK  III. 

I. 
THE   COMPLAINT   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

The  foUowing  (Ad  aUegaric  satire  is  printed  fram  the  editors^ 
folio  MS.  This  numner  of  marälmng^  ifnot  first  adopted  btf 

10  the  author  of  Pzbbce  Plowman'b  Yibzons,  w(is  aJL  letist 
chiefiy  hrought  into  repute  hy  that  ancient  satirist,  It  is  not 
so  generally  hnown  that  the  hind  of  verse  used  in  this  h(iUad 
haih  any  affinity  to^ith  the  pecüliar  metre  of  that  writer^  for 
which  reason  I  shaU  throw  together  some  cursory  remarks 

16  on  that  very  Singular  spedes  of  versification,  the  nature  of 
which  hos  been  so  little  understood. 


20 


26 


[On  260] 


On  the  metbe 

DP 
PlEBOE    PlOWMAN^B     YzSZONS. 


R2 


We  learn  firom  Wormius*^  that  the  ancient  Islandic  poets 
used  a  greal  variety  of  weasures:  he  mentions  136  differenf 

*  Literatura  Bunica.  HafnuB  1636.  4eo.  —  1651.  fot  Ihe 
Island  IG  language  is  of  the  same  origin  asour  Anglo-Saxon^ 
heing  hoth  diaüets  of  the  ancient  Gothic  or  Tbutonio.  See 
^live  pieces  of  Bunic  poetry  translated  from  the  Islandic  languagCy 
"1763."  Svo. 
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Mnds^  wUhout  incltiding  bhtub,  or  a  corresponäence  of  final 
sylläbles:  yet  this  was  occasionaUy  tised^  as  appears  from 
ilie  Ode  of  Egil,  which  Wormius  hath  inserted  in  his  book. 
He  hath  anälysed  the  structure  of  one  of  these  hinds  of 
verse,  the  harmony  of  which  neither  depended  on  the  quantity  6 
of  the  sylhiblesj  Uke  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  andEomans; 
nor  on  the  rhymes  ai  the  end,  as  in  modern  poetry ;  butcon- 
sisted  altogether  in  alUteration,  or  a  certain  artfut  repetition 
of  the  sounds  in  the  middle  of  the  verses.  This  was  adjusted 
üccording  to  certain  rules  of  their  prosody^  one  of  which  lo 
was  that  every  distich  should  contain  at  least  three  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter  or  sound.  Two  of  these 
Korrespondent  sounds  might  be  placed  either  in  the  first,  or 
second  line  of  the  distich,  and  one  in  the  other:  but  all  three 
were  not  regularly  to  be  crowded  into  one  line.  This  wül  be  is 
best  understood  by  the  following  eaamplesf. 

"Meire  og  minne  "Gab  ginunga 

Mogu  heimdaller."  "Enn  gras  nuerge." 

There  were  many  other  little  niceties  öbserved  by  the 
Islandic  poets,  who  as  ihey  retained  their  original  language  ao 
and  pecüliarifies  longer  than  the  other  nations  of  Gothic 
race,  had  time  [to  361]  to  cultivate  their  native  poetry  morCj 
€md  to  carry  it  to  a  higher  pitch  of  refinement,  than  cmy  of 
the  rest, 

Their  brethren  the  Änglo-saaon  poets   occasionally   used  » 
the  same  kind  of  allUeration,   and  it  is  common  to  meet  in 
their  writings  with  simüar  examples  of  the  foregoing  rules. 
Take  an  instance  or  two  in  modern  characters:* 

"Skeop  tha  and  skyrede  "Harn  and  heahsetl 

Skyppend  ure."  Heofena  rikes."  80 

I  know  not  however  that  there  is  any  where  extant  an  intire 
Saxon  poem  all  in  this  measure.  But  distichs  of  this  sort 
perpetually  occur  in  all  their  poems  of  any  length. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  versification  of  Piebob  Plowmah's 
YiBioNB,  we  shcdl  find  U  construcied  exactly  by  these  rules;  m 
and  therefore   each  line^   as  printed,  is  in  recMty  a  distich 
of  two  verseSj  and  will,  I  believe,  be  found  distinguished  as 
such^  by  some  mark  or  other  in  all  the  ancient  M8S.  vig. 

t  Vid.  Eickes  Antiq*  Literatur.  SeptentrionaL  Tom,  L  p.  217. 
*  Ibid.  HD 
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*^In  a  aomer  season,  \  tohm  'hotf  was  the  aunne, 
^I  shape  me  into  skrouhSj  \  aa  I  a  shepe  were; 
"In  habüe  a8  an  härmet  \  unhoVy  of  Werkes, 
''Went  wyde  in  thys  world  \  wonaers  to  "heare,  dtc. 

6  So  that  the  author  of  this  poem  will  not  he  found  to  have 
invented  any  new  mode  of  versification  ^  as  some  have 
supposedf  btU  only  to  have  retained  (hat  of  the  old  Saxon  and 
Gothic  poets;  which  was  prdbahly  never  whoUy  Inid  aaide, 
but  occasionaüy  used  at  different  interväls;  tJu/  the  r avages 

10  of  time  will  not  suffer  ils  now  io  produce  a  regulär  series 
of  poems  entirely  written  in  it, 

There  are  some  readers,  whom  it  may  gratify  to  mention^ 
that  these  Yiszonb  of  Pibbcb  [i.  e.  Peter]  fhe  Plowman, 
are  aUrtbuled  to  Robert  Langland^  a  secular  priest^  [born  262]  b  s 

16  born  at  Mortimer*s  Cleobury  in  Shropshire,  and  fellow  ofOriel 
College  in  Oxfordy  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III. 
and  Bichard  IL  and  published  his  poem  a  few  years  after 
1350.  It  consists  of  aa  Tab bvb  or  Breaks*,  eahibiting  a  series 
of  visions^  which  he  pretends  happened  to  htm  on  Mälvern 

20  hüls  in  Worcestershire,  The  author  exceUs  in  strong  allegoric 
painiing,  and  has  with  great  humour,  spirit  and  fancy 
censured  most  of  the  vices  incident  to  the  severäl  professions  of 
life;  but  he  particularly  inveighs  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  äbsurdities  of  superstiiion.  Of  this  worh 

26  I  have  now  before  me  four  different  editions  in  black  letter 
quarto.  Three  ofthem  are  printed  in  1 550  bg  Koberte  Crjonjlet)f 

bnjeUhtg  tit  ©Ige  rentes  m  flolbtime*  it  is  remarkable  that 

two  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  title  page  as  both  of  the 

second  impression^  tho*  they  contain  evident  variations  in  every 

30  pagef.    The  oiher  is  said  to  be  ttetülne  tntprptei)  öfter  tlfe 

cmtlfor«  jolbe  tjoptr  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  bij  ®roen  Woger«,  Feb.  21.  I56i. 

t  So  J  wouid  read  with  Mr.  Warton,  rather  than  either  *8ofV 
as  in  M8S,  or  'seV  as  in  FCC, 

*  The  poem  properly  contains  xxi,  parts:   the  word  passus, 

36  adopted  by  the  author,  seems  only  to  denote  the  break  or  division 

between  two  parts,  tho^  by  the  ignorance  of  the  printer  applied  to 

the  parts  themselves,    [Vgl.  hiezu  apditions  and  oobbections  in 

Vol.  in.  p.  341.] 

t  That  which  seems  the  first  of  the  two,  is  thus  distinguished 

40  in  the  title  page,  mmt  V^t  stt^r(tt  t^mt  tttqnrtntel^  b^  Roberte 

Mvmofii^t;  the  other  l^us,  ninve  tlre  Bttmt^t  ttme  tmprinttl»  Inr 

^tfbtvU  Cr0tolt9«    In  the  former  the  folios  are  thus   erroneously 


/ 

t 
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As  Langland  was  not  the  first,  so  neUher  was  he  the  last 
that  used  this  cdlitcrative  species  of  versification,  ToBogers^s 
edition  ofihe  Visions  is  stibjoined  a  poem,  which  was  probäbly 
torit  in  Imitation  of  them^  intitled  Pibrcb  the  Plouohman^b 
Cbedb.    It  hegins  thtts,  s 

"Gros,  and  curteis  Ohristj  this  heginning  spede 

^For  the  faders  frendshipe,  that  fourmed  heaven, 

^And  through  the  specicd  spirity  that  sprang  of  Jiem  twegne, 

^And  al  in  one  godhed  endles  dweUethJ* 

[The  263J  The  author  feigns  himself  ignorant  of  his  creed,  lo 
to  he  instructed  in   which   he  applies  to  the  four  religious 
orderSy  viz.  the  gray  friers  of  St,  Francis,  the  black  friers 
of  St,   Dominic,    the   Carmelites   or   white  friers^   and   the 
Augustines.     This  affords  him  occasion  to  describe  in  very 
livdy  colours  the  sloth,  ignorance    and  immorality  of  those  is 
reverend  drones.    At   length   he  meets  with  Pierce   a  poor 
ploughman^  who  resolves  his  doubts  and  instructs  him  in  the 
prindples   of  frue   religion.     The    author    was   evidently  a 
follower  of  WiccUff,  whom  he  mentions  (wUh  honour)  as  no 
longer  living*,    Now  that  reformer  dyed  in  13ö4.    How  long  20 
after  his  death  this  poem  was  written  does  not  appear. 

In  the  Ootton  library  is  a  volume  of  ancient  English 
poems^y  two  of  which  are  written  in  this  alliterative  metre, 
and  have  the  division  of  the  lines  into  distichs  distinctly 
marked  by  a  point,  as  is  usiud  in  old  poetical  M8S.  That  26 
which  Stands  /irst  of  the  two  {tho*  perhaps  the  lut^st  written) 
is  intitled  Thb  bboe  of  z^erlam  \i,  e,  Jertisalem]  being 
an  old  fabulous  legend  composed  by  some  monJCf  and  stuffed 
with  marvellous  figments  concerning  the  destriiction  of  the 
holy  city  and  temple.     It  begins  thus,  so 

*^In  Tyberius  tyme .  the  trewe  emperour 

^Syr  Sesar  hymself  ,be8ted  in  Borne 

"  Whyll  Pylat  was  provoste .  under  that  prynce  ryche 

^And  Jewes  justice  also  .  of  Judeas  londe 

^Herode  under  empere .  as  herytage  wolde  35 

""Kyng,  &c:' 

The  other  is  intitled  Chevelbbb  assionb  [or  .De  Oigne] , 

numbered  39.  39.  41.  63.  43.  42.  45.  d;c.    The  bookseUers  of  thosc 
days  were  not  so  ostentatious  of  midtiplying  editions, 

*  Signature  C»  iU  f  Caligula  A.  ij  fol.  109.  123.  40 
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that  iSf  ^TheKnight  oftheSwan"  leing  an  andmt  Bomance, 
beginning  ihm, 

*^ÄU  ioddynge  Goä .  whene  %t  %8  his  wylle 
^  Weh  he  wereth  his  werke .  «7»^^  hia  owene  honde 
6  *^JFbr  ofte  harmes  were  hente .  that  helpe  we  ne  tnyzte        r  4 

[^Nere  264]  ^Nere  the  hymes  of  hym .  that  lengeth  in  heoene 
^For  thia  <tc. 

Among  Mr.  Oairrick^s  coUection  of  old  plays*,  is  a  prose 
narrative  of  the  adveniures  of  this  same  hnight  ofthe  awan^ 

10  *^netoly  translaied  out  of  Frenshe  in  to  Englyshe  at  thin- 
^stigacion  of  the  puyssaunt  and  illustryous  prynce,  lorde 
^Edward  duke  of  Buckynghame^  This  lord  it  seems  had  a 
^peculiar  interest  in  the  book,  for  in  the  preface  the  translator 
^  teils   US,    that   this  ^ highe  dygne   and   illustryous   prynce 

15  ^my  lorde  Edwarde  by  the  grace  ofgod  Büke  of  Buckyngham, 
^erle  of  Hereforde,  Stafforde  and  Northampton,  desyrynge 
*^cotydyaUy  to  encrease  and  augment  the  name  and  fame  of 
^such  as  were  reHucent  in  vertuous  fecUes  and  triutnphaunt 
^actes  of  chyvairy,   and  to  encourage  and  styre  every   lusty 

90  ^and  gentell  herte  by  the  exemplyficacyon  of  the  same, 
^havyng  a  goodli  booke  of  the  highe  and  miracidous  histori 
^of  a  famous  and  puyssaunt  kynge^  named  Oryant,  sometime 
^reynynge  in  the  parties  of  beyonde  the  sea^  havynge  io  his 
^wife  a  noble  lady;  of  whome  she  conceyved  siae  sonnes  and 

26  "a  doughter,  and  chylded  of  them  at  one  only  tyme;  dt  whose 
^byrthe  echone  of  them  had  a  chayne  of  sylver  at  iheir 
^neckes,  the  whiche  were  all  tourned  by  the  provydence  of 
^god  into  whyte  swannes  {save  one)  ofthe  whiche  this  present 
^hystory   is   compyled,  named   Helgas^    the   hnight   of  the 

so     ^Swanne,    of    whome    LIVIALLT     is     DTBCENDED     U7     8ATDE 

"lorde.  The  whiche  ententifly  to  have  the  sayde  hystory 
**more  amply  and  unyversally  knowen  in  thys  hys  natif  countrie, 
^as  it  is  in  other^  hath  of  hys  hie  bountie  by  some  of  his 
^faithful  and  frusti  servauntes  cohorted  mi  mayster  Wynkin 

86  "e?c  Wordef  to  put  the  said  vertuous  hystori  in  printe 

^at  whose  instigadon  and  stiring  I  {Roberte  Copland)  have 
^me  applied^  moiening  the  helpe  of  god,  to  reduce  and  translate 

♦  X.  Vol  (l.  K,  Vol  10  corr,)     i  W.  de  Worde's  edit.  is 
in  1512.    See  Arnes,  p,  92.    Mr.  G's  copy  is  **ir  ||tm|rrtttlell  at 
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^ü  into  our   matemal  and  vulgare  english  tonge  after  the 
^capacite  and  rudenesse  of  my  wehe  entendement"  [ —  Ä  365] 

Ä  curious  picture  ofthe  iimes.  While  in  Italy  Uterature 

and  the  fine  arts  were  ready  io  hurst  forth  with  classical 
splendor   under  Leo  JE,    the  first  peer  of  this.  realm   was  5 
proud  to  derive   his  pedigree  from  a  fabülous  kmiqht  of 

THB    SWAM*. 

To  return  to  the  metre  of  Plerce  Plowman;  In  the  folio 
M8*  so  often  quoted  in  these  volumes,  are  two  poems  written 
in  that  species  of  versification,  One  of  these  is  an  ancient  lo 
allegorical  poem,  intitled  Death  and  Liffb,  {in  2  ßits  or 
partSj  containing  458  distichs)  which  for  ought  that  appears 
may  have  heen  written  as  early,  if  not  hefore,  the  time  of 
Langland.  The  first  forty  lines  are  hroke  as  ihey  should  he 
into  distichs,  a  distinction  that  is  neglected  in  the  remaining  is 
part  of  the  pöem,  in  order  I  suppose  to  save  room.   It  hegins, 

^Christ  Christen  hing, 

that  on  the  Crosse  tholed; 
*^Hadd  paines  and  passyons 

to  defend  our  soules;  20 

**Give  US  grace  on  the  ground 

the  greatlye  to  serve, 
*^For  that  royaU  red  hlood 

that  rann  from  thy  side" 

The  suhject  of  this  piece  is  a  Vision,  wherein  the  poet  sees  a  26 
contest  for  superiority  hetween  ^^our  lady  dorne   life,"  and 
the   ^^ugly   fiend   dame  dbath;"    who    with    their    several 
attrihutes  and  concomitants  are  personified  in  a  fine  vein  of 
allegoric  painting,    Part  of  the  description  of  dame  Life  is 

^Shee  was  hrighter  of  her  hlee,  80 

then  was  the  hright  sonn: 
"Her  rudd  r edder  then  the  rose, 

that  on  the  rise  hangeth: 
"Meehely  smiUng  with  her  mouth. 

And  merry  in  her  loohes,  85 

["JE'ver  266]      ^^JEver  laughing  for  love, 

as  shee  like  would, 
^^And  as  shee  came  hy  the  hankes, 

the  houghes  eche  one 

*  He  is  Said  in  the  story-hooh  to  be  the  grandfather  of  Godfrey  40 
of  Boutogne,  thro^  whom  I  suppose  the  duke  made  out  his  relation 
to  him.    This  Duke  was  beheaded,  May  17.  1521.  13  Hen.  VIIL 
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"They  lowted  to  that  ladye, 

and  layd  forth  iheir  hranchea; 
**Blo88ome8,  and  hurgena 
hreathed  füll  sweete; 
6  ^^Flowera  flourished  in  the  früh, 

where  shee  forth  stepped; 
^^Änd  the  grosse,  th(U  was  gray, 
greened  belive,*' 

Death  is  afterwards  sketehed  otU  with  a  no  hss  hold  and 
10  original  pencil. 

The  other  poem  is  that,  which  is  quoted  in  the  27th  page 
of  this  volumSf  and  which  was  prohäbly  the  last  that  was 
ever  written  in  this  Jcind  of  metre  in  its  original  simplicity 
unaccompanied  with  rhyme.  It  should  have  been  observed 
16  äbove  in  pag,  27,  that  in  this  poem  the  lines  are  throughout 
divided  into  distichs,  e.  g, 

"Grant  graeious  God, 
grant  me  this  time  &e. 

It  is  intUled  Scottish  fbilde  (in  2  fxtts,  420  distichs,) 
20  containing  a  very  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  batfle  of 
Flodden,  fought  Sept,  9.  1513;  at  which  the  author  seems 
to  have  been  present  from  his  speaJcing  in  the  first  person 
pluralj 

"Then  we  tHd  downe  oür  tents, 
25  that  told  were  a  thousand." 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  he  gives  this  account  of  himself, 

^^Ue  was  a  gentleman  by  Jesu, 

that  this  gest  tnade:  s 

["Which  267]   "TFTwcÄ  say  but  as  he  sayd* 
30  for  sooih  and  noe  other, 

"J.^  Bagily  that  bearne 
his  biding  place  had; 
"Änd  his  ancestors  of  old  time 
have  yearded  theire  longe, 
86  "Before  William  conqtierour 

this  cuntry  did  inhabitt 
** Jesus  bring  ^themY  to  blisse, 

that  brought  us  forth  o/*  bale, 
"That  hath  hearkened  tne  heare 
40  or  heard  my  tale." 

*  Prohäbly  corrupted  for  —  ^says  but  as  he  saw*    t  *"«'  -MS. 
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TJie  vülage  of  Bagüy  or  Bagnleigh  is  in  Cheshire,  of 
which  county  the  aufhor  appears  to  have  heen  from  other 
passages  in  ihe  hody  of  the  poem^  particülarly  from  the  pains 
he  takes  fo  wipe  off  a  stcUn  from  the  Cheshire-men^  who  it 
seema  ran  away  in  that  hattle,  and  from  his  encomiunis  on  5 
the  Stanleys  earls  of  Derby ,  who  usuaUy  headed  that  county. 
He  laments  the  death  of  James  Stanley  hishop  of  Ely,  as 
what  had  recently  happened  when  this  poem  was  written: 
tvhich  serves  to  ascertain  its  date,  for  thatprelate  diedMarch  22. 
1514-5.  10 

Thtis  have  we  traced  the  alliterative  measure  so  low  as 
the  sixfeenth  Century.  It  is  remarJcable  that  all  such  poets 
as  used  this  kind  of  metre,  retained  along  with  it  many 
peculiar  Saxon  idioms,  particülarly  such  as  were  appropriated 
to  poetry:  this  deserves  the  attention  of  those,  who  are  i5 
desirous  to  recover  the  laws  ofthe  ancient  Saxon  poesy,  usually 
given  up  as  inexplicable:  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  find 
tvhat  they  seek  in  the  metre  of  Pierce  Plotomant. 

Äbout   the  heginning   of  the  sixteenth   Century   this  kind 
of  versifirafion  hegan    to   change   its  form;   the   author   of  20 
ScoTTisH  FiELD,  WC  scc,  concludcs  his  poem  with  a  couplei 
ofrhymes;  this  was  an  innovation,  that  did  hut  prepare  the 
way  for  [the  268]  the  gener  al  admission  ofthat  more  modish 
Ornament.     When  rhyme  hegan   to  he   superadded,    all  the 
niceties    of    dlliteration    were    at    first    retained    with    it:  25 
the   song    of  Little    John    Nobodt    exhUnts   this   union 
very  clearly.  It  may  also  he  traced^  tho*  not  so  perfectly,  in 
an  older  poem  hy  no  means  inelegant j  intitled  A  DvALoauE 
[hetween a  falcon andpye]DEvtiv[BYYia  fob  womenaoatnst  ma- 
LICTOU8  DRTBAOTOUBK8.  Theauthor^snamelBioBiiRTYAQB.A,ixE  so 
is  prefixed  to  a  few  epiloguizing  sonnets  at  the  end  of  the 
looky  which  thus  concludes    IT  ®|jtt0  enbetlj  Ilfe  fOTOtOtl  (Ittb 

tJre  pije»    Ätttto  ITm*  1542.     ir  3inpnintieb  bif  mt  Rob. 

Mllfer  for  Rtt^arte  ßcmke«,  &C    If  this  dissertation  were 
not  already  too  prolix  I  cotdd  give  some  pleasing  extracts  85 
from  this  poem. 

To  proceed ;  the  old  uncouth  verse  of  the  ancient  writers 
woüld  no  longer  go  dmon  without  the  more  fashionable  Orna- 
ment of  rhyme,  and  therefore  rhyme  was  superadded.    This 

^  And  in  that  of  Pohert  of  Ghucester.    See  the  next  note.       40 
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correspondence  of  final  sounds  engrossmg  the  whoU  attention 
of  the  poet  and  fully  satisfying  the  reader,  the  internal  im- 
bellishment  of  alliteration  was  no  longer  studiedj  and  thus 
was  this  kind  of  metre  at  length  swallowed  up  and  lost  in 
6  our  common  hurlesque  cdeaandrine*,  now  never  used  btd  in 
songs  and  pieces  of  low  humour^  as  in  the  föllowing  baUad, 
and  that  wellknown  doggrel, 

"Ä  cobler  there  was,  and  he  Uved  in  a  staU" 

[Btä  269]  But  altho^  this  kind  of  measure  hath  with  us 

30  heen  thus  degraded,  it  still  retains  among  the  French  its 
ancient  dignity:  the  French  heroic  verse  is  the  same  genuine 
offspring  of  the  old  allUerative  metre  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
and  Francic  poets,  stript  like  our  doggrell  of  its  allitera- 
tion and  fettered  with  rhyme.   But,  less  restrained  than  ours, 

16  it  still  exerdses  its  ancient  power  of  augmenting  and  con- 
tracting the  number  of  its  sylläbles,  its  harmony  wholly  de- 
pending  on  the  disposäl  of  the  pause,  and  adjustment  ofthe 
cadence,  It  is  remarkable  that  white  the  heroic  verse  of  the 
English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  poets  is  invariably  limited  to 

20  ten  sylläbles*,  that  of  the  French,  a  loose  rambling  kind  of 
measure,  is  confined  to  no  certain  number,  btd  admits  of  such 
variety  that  a  verse  of  eleven  sylläbles  shäU  not  unfrequently 
be  coupled  to  another  of  fourteen,  This  freedom  better  fits 
it  for  the  loose  numbers  of  sfage,  than   for  the  more  stately 

25  measure  of  Epic  poetry,  The  Visions  of  JPierce  Plowman 
a/nd  other  pieces  in  the  cdliterative  metre,  exhibit  the   same 

*  What  is  here  caUed  the  hurlesque  alexandrine  (to  distinguish 
it  front  the  other  alexandrines  of  12  and  14  syUäbtes,  the  parents 
of  our  lyric  measure:  see  examples  p.  152.  o^.)  was  early  applied 

80  hy  Bobert  of  Gloucester  to  serious  subjects,  That  writer's  metre^ 
like  this  of  Langland%  is  formed  on  the  Saxon  nutdels,  (each  verse 
of  his  containing  a  Saxon  distieh)  only  instead  of  the  internal 
alliterations  adopted  by  Langland,  he  raJther  chose  final  rhymes,  as 
the  French  poets  have  done  since.    Take  a  specimen, 

86  *^The  Saxons  tho  in  ther  power,  tho  thii  were  so  rive, 

^^Seve  kingdoms  made  in  Mingelonde,  and  suthe  but  vive: 
^^The  king  of  Northomberlondj  and  of  Eastangle  also, 
"Of  Kent,  and  of  Westsex,  and  of  the  March  thertoJ' 

*  Or  eleven,  when  terminated  toith  a  double  rhyme.    I  bdieve 
40  both  the  Spanish  and  English  poets  borrowed  iheir  heroic  verse  of 

ten  sylläbles  from  the  Itcdian,  or  perhaps  Provengai  Bords, 
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variety,  wiih  a  cadence  so  eaactly  resembling  the  heroic 
measure  of  the  French  poetSj  ihaJt  no  pecvliarity  of  iheir 
versification  can  be  produced,  which  cannoi  he  exactly  matched 
in  the  alliterative  metre,  Take  a  few  instances  hoth  in  Single 
and  double  rhymes,  confronted  with  part  of  the  description  6 
o/*  DE  ATE,  in  the  old  allegoricäl  poem  äbovementioned*  In 
ihese  I  shall  denote  the  pause  hy  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
the  cadence  hy  the  marhs  of  the  Latin  prosody  f. 

[270]  Lö  BüccSs  föt  totijours  |  Qn  Infant  dS  l*SudJCce: 

L'  h<:^mine  prüdSnt  vöit  tröp  |  PYllusYon  IS  suit,  lo 

L'  YntrSplde  vöit  mieax  |  }6t  IS  fkntSme  füit. 

Catalina  aot  3. 

^ShX  was  näkH  Us  my  näü  |  hoth  }iböve  Und  heluto : 

"WSr  chdeks  w^re  lank,  leäne,  \  hXr  lippes  w^e  fUU  slde, 

""Und  hdr  lire  like  leäd  |  ihUt  wUs  lätdy  h^at."  u 

MSme  atfx  yeüx  dö  ITnjtiBte  |  ün  Ynjuste  Sst  hörrlblS. 

Boileau  Sat. 

''  Wtth  U  mänii^ns  mouth  \  thUt  w^  ftUl  tif  Kng  tüshesJ' 

DS  mSnsOnge  toSjours  |  IS  vrSi  dSmeore  mäitrö: 

Poür  pSröitrS  hönnSte  hömme  |  Sn  ün  mot,  Yl  fänt  P  etrS."  20 

Boil.  Sat.  IL 

''Änd  .  ,  .  m  foulest  fr^ake  \  thiit  fUrm^d  wUs  sto^r, 

*^Shee  toHs  wunder  long  and  leane  \  }ind  Wi  ludlye  tu  a^e  tu/' 

To  conclude;  the  metre  of  Fierce  Plowman^s  Visions  has 
no  kind  of  reUxtion  with  tohai  is  commonly  cälled  hlank  verse^  95 
yet  has  it  a  sort  of  harmony  of  iis  oton,  proceeding  not  so 
much  from  its  alliteration^  as  from  the  artful  disposäl  ofits 
cadence,  and  the  contrivance  of  its  pause,  80  that  when  the 
ear  is  a  littU  aecustomed  to  it,  it  is  hy  no  weans  unpleasing, 
hut  Claims  all  the  merit  of  the  French  heroic  numhers,  ohly  so 
somewhat  less  polished;  heing  sweetened,  instead  of  their 
final  rhymes,  with  the  internal  recurrence  of  similar  sounds. 

A  S  I  walked  of  late  by  an  wood  side, 
'^^    To  God  for  to  meditate  was  mine  entent; 
Where  nnder  an  hawthorne  I  snddenly  spyed  8» 

A  silly  poore  creature  ragged  and  rent, 
5  With  Woody  teares  bis  face  was  besprent, 

t  The  French  verse  properly  consista  of  four  Anapests  [''''"] 
tho^  to  Vary  the  cadence  th^  are  often  intermingled  mth  Spondees, 
lamUcSj  Trocheest  dtc»  ^ 
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His  fieshe  and  his  color  consamed  away, 

And  bis  garments  tliey  were  all  miroi  mucke,  and  olay. 

This  made  me  muse,  and  mucli  Ho'  desire 

To  know  wbat  kind  of  man  hee  shold  bee; 
c  [I  stept  371]  I  stept  to  bim  stralght,  and  did  bim  require  10 

His  name  and  bis  secrets  to  sbew  unto  mee. 

His  bead  be  cast  ap,  and  woeful  was  bee, 
My  name,  quotb  be,  is  tbe  cause  of  my  care. 
And  makes  me  scomed,  and  left  bere  so  bare. 

10  Tben  straigbtway  be  tnrnd  bim,  and  prayd  me  sit  downe, 
And  I  will,  saitb  be,  declare  my  wbole  greefe;  16 

My  nameis  called,  Conscienoe:  —  wberatt  be  did  frowne, 
He  repined  to  repeate  it,  and  grinded  bis  teetbe, 
'Tbougbe  now,  silly  wretcbe,  I'm  denyed  all  releefe,' 

16       *Yet'  wbile  I  was  young,  and  tender  of  yeeres,  20 

I  was  entertained  witb  kinges,  and  witb  peeres. 

Tbere  was  none  in  tbe  court  tbat  lived  in  sucb  fame, 

For  witb  tbe  kinges  councell  I  säte  in  commission; 

Dukes,  earles,  and  barons  esteem*d  of  my  name ; 
ao  And  bow  tbat  I  liv'd  tbere,  needs  no  repetition:  25 

I  was  ever  bolden  in  bonest  condition, 

For  bow-e'er  tbe  lawes  went  in  Westminster-ball, 
Wben  sentence  was  given,  for  me  tbey  wold  call. 

No  incomes  at  all  tbe  landlords  wold  takCi 
26  But  one  pore  peny,  tbat  was  tbeir  fine;  30 

And  tbat  tbey  acknowledged  t^  be  for  mysake. 

Tbe  poore  wold  doe  notbing  witbout  councell  mine: 

I  ruled  tbe  world  witb  tbe  rigbt  line: 

For  notbing  ere  passed  betweene  foe  and  friend, 
so      But  Conscience  was  called  to  be  at  tbe  end.  35 

[Noe  272]  Noe  bargaine,  nor  mercbandize  mercbants  wold 
But  I  was  called  a  witnesse  tberto:  [make 

No  use  for  noe  money,  nor  forfett  wold  take, 
But  I  wold  controule  tbem,  if  tbat  tbey  did  soe: 
:85  And  tbat  makes  me  live  now  in  great  woe,  40 

For  tben  came  in  Pride,  Satban's  disoiple, 
Tbat  is  now  entertained  witb  all  kind  of  people. 


I 

I 
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He  bronght  with  him  three,  whoBe  names  'tlius  they  call' 
That  is  CoyetoasnoB,  Lecherye,  Usury,  beside : 
45  They  never  prevaird,  tili  they  wrought  my  downe-fall; 
Soe  Pride  was  entertained,  but  Conscience  decried, 
And  *iiow  ever  since*  abroad  have  I  tryed  5 

To  have  had  entertainment  with  some  one  or  other; 

Bat  I  am  rejected,  and  scorned  of  my  brother. 

50  Then  went  I  to  Court  the  gallants  to  winne, 

Bat  the  porter  kept  me  out  of  the  gate: 

To  Bartle'mew  spittle  to  pray  for  my  sinne,  lo 

They  bade  me  goe  packe,  itt  was  fit  for  my  state; 

Groe,  goe,  thread-bare  Conscience,  and  seeke  thee  a  mate . 
55  Good  Lord,  long  preserve  my  king,  prince,  and  qaeene, 
With  whom  I  ever  esteemed  have  been. 

Then  went  I  to  London,  where  once  I  did  dwell:  15 

Bat  they  bade  away  with  me,  when  they  knew  my  name ; 
For  he  will  undoe  us  to  bye  and  to  seil! 
60  They   bade  me  goe  packe  me,  and  hye  me  for  shame; 
They  langht  at  my  raggs,  and  there  had  good  game; 
[This  273]  This  is    old  thread-bare  Conscience,    that  90 

dwelt  with  saint  Peter; 
Bat  they  wold  not  admitt  me  to  be  a  chimney  sweeper. 

Not  one  wold  receive  me,  the  Lord  he  doth  know; 
65  I  having  but  one  poore  pennye  in  my  purse, 

On  an  awle  and  some  patches  I  did  it  bestow;  25 

I  [  For  I  thought  better  cobble  shoes  than  to  doe  worse : 

Straight  then  all  the  coblers  began  for  to  curse, 

And  by  Statute  wold  proye  me  a  rogue,  and  forlorne, 
70       And  whipp  me  ont  of  towne  to  seeke  where  I  was  borne. 

Then  did  I  remember,  and  call  to  my  minde,  30 

The  Court  of  Conscience  where  once  I  did  sit, 
Not  doubting  but  there  I  favor  shold  find, 
Sith  my  name  and  the  place  agreed  soe  fit; 
75  But  sure  of  my  purpose  I  fayied  a  whit, 

For  Hhoughe'  the  judge  usd  my  name  in  every  com-   ss 
mission, 
The  lawyers  with  their  quillets  wold  get  my  dismission. 
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Then  Westminster-hall  was  no  place  for  me; 
Good  lord!  how  the  Lawyers  began  to  assemble, 
And  fearfall  thej  were,  lest  there  I  shold  bee!  80 

Tbe  silly  poore  clarkes  began  for  to  tremble; 
5  I  sbowed  them  my  canse,  and  did  not  dissemble; 

Soe  they  gave  me  some  monej  my  cbarges  to  beare, 

Bat  swore  me  on  a  booke  I  must  neyer  come  tbere.        ^^^ 

n.  s 

[Next  274]  Next  tbe  Merobants  said,  Coanterfeite,  get  tbee  85 
Dost  thon  rei&ember  bow  we  tbee  fond  ?  [away, 

10  We  banisbt  tbee  tbe  conntry  beyond  tbe  salt  sea, 
And  sett  tbee  on  sbore  in  tbe  New-fonnd  land, 
And  tbere  tbon  and  wee  most  friendly  sbook  band, 

And  we  were  rigbt  glad  when  tbon  didst  refase  ns;  90 
For  wben  we  wold  reape  tbon  woldst  accuse  ns; 

16  Tben  bad  I  noe  way,  bat  for  to  go  on 
To  Oentlemens  boases  of  an  ancyent  name; 
Declaring  my  greeffes,  and  tbere  I  made  moane, 
Telling  bow  tbeir  forefatbers  bad  beld  me  in  fame;        95 
And  at  letting  tbeir  farmes  bow  always  I  came. 

20       Tbey  sayd,  Fye  apon  tbeel  we  may  tbee  oarse: 
Tbeire  leases  continae,  and  we  fare  tbe  worse. 

And  tben  I  was  foroed  a  begging  to  goe 

To  hasbandmens  boases,  wbo  greeved  rigbt  sore,  100 

And  Bware  tbat  tbeir  landlords  bad  plagaed  tbem  soe, 
26  Tbat  tbey  were  not  able  to  keepe  open  dore, 

Nor  notbing  bad  left  to  giye  to  tbe  poore: 
Tberfore  to  tbis  wood  I  doe  me  repayre, 
Wbere  bepps  and  bawes,  it  is  my  best  fare.  105 

Yet  witbin  tbis  same  desert  some  comfort  I  bave 
80  Of  Mercye,  of  Pittye,  and  of  Alnies-deeds ; 

Wbo  bave  vowed  to  Company  me  to  my  grave. 

We  are  all  pat  to  silence,  and  live  apon  weeds, 

And  bence  sacb  cold  boase-keeping  proceeds:  110 

[Onr  276]  Oar  banisbment  is  its  atter  decay, 
86       Tbe  wbiob  tbe  riebe  glatten  will  answer  one  day. 

Wby  tben,  I  said  to  bim,  me-tbinks  it  were  best 
To  goe  to  the  Clergie;  for  daylie  tbey  preacb 
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115  Eche  man  to  love  you  above  all  the  rest; 

Of  Mercye  and  Pittye  and  Almes-deeds  tbey  teaohe. 

0,  Said  he,  noe  matter  a  pin  what  tbey  preaobe, 
For  tbeir  wives  and  tbeir  cbildren  soe  bange  tbem  npon, 
Tbat  wbosoeyer  gives  almes  tbey  can  giye  none.       5 

120  Tben  laid  be  bim  downe,  and  turned  bim  away, 
And  prayd  me  to  goe,  and  leave  bim  to  rest. 
I  told  bim,  I  bapUe  migbt  yet  see  tbe  day 
For  biin  and  bis  fellowes  to  live  on  tbe  best. 
First,  Said  be,  banisbe  Pride,  tben  England  were  blest,  lo 

125       For  tben  tbose  wold  love  ns,  tbat  now  seil  tbeir  land. 
And  tben  good  bonse-keeping  wold  revive  ont  of  band. 

II. 
PLAIN    TEUTH,    AND   BLIND    IGNOEANCE. 

This  excellent  öld  hailad  is  preserved  in  the  Utile  ancieni  is 
miscellany  intitledj  *^  The  Garland  ofGoodwiU,^^  —  Iohöäanob 
is  here  made  fo  speak  in    the   hroad  Somersetshire   dicdect» 
s»  The  scene  we  may  suppose  to  be  Glastonbury  Abbey, 

[Tbuth.  276]  TbüTH. 


G' 


•OD  speed  yon,  ancient  fatber,  ao 

And  give  you  a  good  daye; 
Wbat  is  the  canse,  I  praye  you, 
So  sadly  here  you  staye? 
5      And  tbat  you  keep  such  gazing 

On  this  decfayed  place,  as 

Tbe  wbich  for  superstition, 
Good  princes  down  did  raze? 

laKOKAHOE. 

Chili  teil  thee,  by  my  vazen, 
10  Tbat  zometimes  che  have  knowne  so 

A  vair  and  goodly  abbey 

Stand  here  of  bricke  and  stone, 
And  many  a  boly  vrier, 
As  ich  may  say  to  thee, 
15      Witbin  these  goodly  cloysters  m 

Che  did  füll  often  zee. 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literatnrdenkm.    VI.  29 
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Trüth. 
Then  I  mnst  teil  thee,  father, 

In  trnthe  and  yeritie, 
A  8ort  of  greater  hypoorites 
6  Thou  couldst  not  likely  see;  20 

Deceiving  of  the  simple 

With  false  and  feigned  lies: 
Bat  sucli  an  order  truly 
Christ  never  did  devise. 

10  [loxOBANCE.  277]  IgnOBANOB. 

Ah!  ah!  che  zmell  thee  now,  man;  25 

Che  know  well  what  thou  art; 
A  vellow  of  mean  learning, 

Che  (?.  Thee  coirr,)  was  not  worth  a  vart: 
15  Vor  when  we  had  the  old  lawe, 

A  merry  world  was  then;  30 

And  every  thing  was  plenty 

Among  all  zorts  of  men. 

Tbüth. 
20  Thou  givest  me  an  answer, 

As  did  the  Jewes  sometimes 
Unto  the  prophet  Jeremye,  35 

When  he  accusM  their  orimes: 
'Twas  merry,  sayd  the  people, 
25  And  joyfull  in  our  rea'me, 

"When  we  did  offer  spioe-oakes 

TJnto  the  queen  of  heav'n.  40 

loNOEANCE. 

Chili  teil  thee  what,  good  vellowe, 
30  ßefore  the  vriers  went  hence, 

A  hushell  of  the  hest  wheate 

Was  zold  vor  vourteen  pence, 
And  vorty  egges  a  penny,  45 

That  were  both  good  and  newe; 
85  And  this  che  zay  my  zelf  haye  zeene, 

And  yet  ich  am  no  Jewe.  es 

[Tbuth.  278]  Tbüth. 

Within  the  sacred  bible 

We  find  it  written  plaine,  50 
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The  latter  days  should  tronblesome 

And  dangerous  be,  certaine; 
That  we  should  be  self-lovers, 

And  charity  wax  colde; 
55      Then  'tis  not  true  religlon  s 

That  makes  thee  grief  to  holde. 

laNORAirCE. 

Chili  teil  thee  my  opinion  plaine, 

And  choul  that  well  ye  knewe, 

Ich  care  not  for  the  bible  booke;  lo 

60  Tis  too  big  to  be  true. 

Our  blessed  ladyes  psalter 

Zhall  for  my  money  goe, 

Znch  pretty  prayers,  as  there  bee, 

i  The  bible  cannot  zhowe.  i5 

\ 

\  Tbuth. 

65      Nowe  hast  thou  spoken  trulye, 
For  in  that  book  indeede 
No  mention  of  our  lady, 

Or  Eomish  saint  we  read:  so 

For  by  the  blessed  Spirit 
70  That  book  indited  was, 

And  not  by  simple  persons, 
3  As  was  the  foolish  masse. 

[laHOKANOE.    279]  IgKOBAHOB.  26 

Cham  zure  they  were  not  yoolishe 
That  made  the  masse,  che  trowe: 
75      Why,  man,  ^tis  all  in  Latine, 

And  vools  not  {l.  no  COTV.)  Latine  knowe. 
Were  not  our  fathers  wise  men,  «) 

And  they  did  like  it  well, 
Who  very  much  rejoyced 
80  To  heare  the  zacring  bell? 

Truth, 

But  many  kinges  and  prophets,  ^ 

As  I  may  say  to  thee, 
Have  wisht  the  light  that  you  have, 

And  could  it  never  see; 
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For  what  art  thou  the  better  85 

A  Latin  song  to  heare, 
And  anderstandest  nothing, 

That  they  sing  in  the  quiere.  {l.  ?) 

6  loMORASOE. 

0  hold  thy  peace,  che  pray  thee, 

The  noise  was  passing  trim  90 

To  heare  the  vriers  zinging, 
As  we  did  enter  in : 
10  And  then  to  zee  the  rood  loft 

Zo  bravely  zet  with  zaints;    — 
Bat  now  to  zee  them  wandring  95 

My  heart  with  zorrow  vaints.  s  i 

[TllDTH.   280]  Trüth. 

16  The  Lord  did  give  commandment, 

No  image  thoa  shoaldst  make, 
Nor  that  nnto  idolatry 

You  shoald  yoar  seif  betake:  100 

The  golden  calf  of  Israel 
ao  Moses  did  therefore  spoile; 

And  Baal's  priests  and  temple 
Were  brought  to  atter  foile. 

Ignobancb. 

Bat  oar  lady  of  Walsinghame  105 

26  Was  a  pare  and  holy  zaint, 

And  many  men  in  pilgrimage 
Did  shew  to  her  complaint; 
Yea  with  zweet  Thomas  Becket, 

And  many  other  moe;  110 

30  The  holy  maid  of  Kent*  likewise 

Did  many  wonders  zhowe. 

Tbuth. 

Sach  saints  are  well  agreeing 
To  yoar  profession  sare; 
85  And  to  the  men  that  made  them,  115 

So  precioas  and  so  pare; 

*  Bi/  name  JEHg,  Bartan,  executed  Ap.  21.  1534.  StoWf  p.  570.  ' 
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The  one  for  being  a  traytonre, 

Met  an  nntimely  death; 
The  other  eke  for  treason 
120        Did  end  her  hateful  breath« 

[loHOBAKCE.  281]  loNOBANCE.  5 

Yea,  yea,  it  is  no  matter, 

Dispraise  them  how  yon  wille: 
Bnt  zure  they  did  much  goadnesse;   • 

Would  they  were  with  us  stille! 
125    We  had  onr  holy  water,  lo 

And  holy  bread  likewise, 
And  many  holy  reliques 

We  zaw  before  onr  eyes. 

Tbuth. 

And  all  this  while  they  fed  yon  is 

130        With  vain  and  emptye  showe, 
Which  never  Christ  commanded, 

As  leamed  doctors  knowe: 
Search  then  the  holy  scriptures, 

And  thou  shalt  plainly  see  20 

135    That  headlong  to  damnation 
They  alway  trained  thee. 

Ignokancb. 

If  it  be  true,  good  vellowe, 

As  thou  dost  zay  to  mee,  35 

Unto  my  heavenly  fader 
140        Alone  then  will  I  flee: 
Believing  in  the  Gospel, 

And  passion  of  his  zon, 
And  with  the  zubtil  papistes  so 

Ich  have  for  ever  done. 

[m.  THE  282]  III. 

THE   WANDEEING   JEW. 

The  Story  of  the  Wandering  Jew  is  of  consideräble  anti- 
quity:  it  had  öMained  fiM  credit  in  this  part  of  the  tvorld  ss 
before  the  year  1228,  as  we   learn  from  Malt,  Faris.    For 
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in  that  year^  it  seems,  ihere  came  an  Armenian  archbishop 
into  England^  tö  visit  the  shrines  and  reliques  preserved  in 
our  churches;  who  heing  entert amed  at  the  monastery  of 
8t,  Äthans,  was  asked  several  questions  relating  to  his 
6  countrp,  <&c.  Ämong  the  rest  a  monk^  who  säte  near  him^ 
inquired  ^if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the  famous  person 
*^named  Joseph,  that  was  so  much  talkedof,  who  was  present 
^at  our  Lord^s  crucifLviün  and  canversed  with  hUn,  and  who 
^was  still  alive  in  eonfirnuxtion  of  the  Christian  faith^   The 

10  archbishop  answered,  That  the  fad  was  true.  And  after- 
wards  one  of  his  train^  who  was  weU  hnown  to  a  servant  of 
the  abbofs,  interpreting  his  master^s  words,  told  them  in 
French,  that  his  lord  knew  the  person  they  spoJce  of  very 
well:  that  he  had  dined  at  his  table  btä  a  little  white  before 

15  he  left  the  Fast:  that  he  had  heen  Fontius  Füate's  porter ^ 
by  name  Cartaphilus;  who,  when  they  were  dragging  Jesus 
out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment  hall,  Struck  htm  with  his 
fist  on  the  hack,  saying^  ^Go  faster,  Jesus,  go  faster;  why 
dost  thou  linger?^^    TJpon  which  Jesus  looked  at  him  with  a 

20  frown  and  said,  "  J  indeed  am  going,  hut  thou  shält  tarry 
tili  I  come.^^  Soon  [after  288]  after  he  was  converted,  tmd 
bapiieed  by  the  name  of  Joseph,  He  lives  for  ever,  btä  at 
the  end  of  every  hundred  years  falls  into  an  incuräble  iUness, 
and  at  length  into  a  fit  or  extasy,  out  of  which   when   he 

25  recoverSj  he  retums  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in 
when  Jesus  suffered,  being  then  about  30  years  of  age.  He 
remembers  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  death  and  resurr edion 
of  Christ^  the  saints  that  arose  with  him,  the  composing  of 
the  apostles  creed,  their  preaching,  and  dispersion;   and  is 

80  himself  a  very  gra/oe  and  holy  person,  This  is  the  sttbstance 
of  Matthew  Faris's  account,  who  was  himself  a  monk  of  St. 
Albans,  and  was  living  at  the  time  when  this  Armenian 
archbishop  made  the  äbove  relation, 

Since  his   time  several  impostors  have  appeared  at  inter- 

86  väls  under  the  name  and  character  o/'/Äe  Wandbriho  Jew; 
whose  several  histories  may  be  seen  in  Calmet's  dictkmary 
of  the  bible.  See  also  the  Turkish  Spy^  Vol.  2.  Boök^,  Let.  1. 
The  Story  that  is  copied  in  the  following  bällad  is  of  one, 
who  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in  1547,  and  pretended  he  had 

40  been  a  Jewish  shoemaker  at  the  time  of  Christas  erucifixion. 
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—  The  hallad  however  seems  to  he  of  laier  date.   It  is  printed 
from  a  hlack-letter  copy  m  the  Fepya  coUection. 


w 


HEN  as  in  faire  Jerusalem 
Our  Savionr  Christ  did  live, 
And  for  the  sins  of  all  the  worlde  6 

His  own  deare  life  did  give; 
5      The  wicked  Jewes  with  scoffes  and  scornes 
Did  dailye  him  molest, 
That  never  tili  he  left  his  life, 

Our  Saviour  could  not  rest.  lo 

[When  284]  When  they  had  crown'd  his  head  with  thomes, 
10  And  scourg'd  him  to  disgraoe, 

In  scornfuU  sort  they  led  him  forthe 
I  Unto  his  dying  place; 

j  Where  thousand  thousands  in  the  streete  is 

1  Beheld  him  passe  along, 

I  15      Yet  not  one  gentle  heart  was  there, 

That  pityed  this  his  wrong. 

Both  old  and  young  reviled  him, 

As  in  the  streete  he  wente,  20 

And  nothing  found  but  churlish  tauntes, 
20  By  every  ones  consente: 

His  owne  deare  Crosse  he  bore  himselfe, 

A  burthen  far  too  great, 
Which  made  him  in  the  street  to  fainte,  26 

With  blood  and  water  sweat. 

25      Being  wearye  thus,  he  sought  for  rest, 
To  ease  his  burthened  soule, 
üpon  a  stone;  the  which  a  wretch 

Did  churlishly  eontroul;  so 

And  sayd,  Awaye,  thou  king  of  Jewes, 
30  Thou  shalt  not  rest  theo  here: 

Pass  on;  thy  ezecution  place 
Thou  seest  nowe  draweth  neare. 

[And  286]  And  thereupon  he  thrust  him  thenoe;  ss 

At  which  our  Saviour  sayd, 
35      I  sure  will  rest,  but  thou  shalt  walke, 
And  have  no  journey  stayed. 
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With  that  this  oursed  ehoemaker, 

For  offering  Christ  this  wrong, 
Left  wife  and  children,  house  and  all, 

And  went  from  thence  along.  40 

6  Where  after  he  had  seene  the  blonde 

Of  Jesns  Christ  thus  shed, 
And  to  the  Crosse  his  bodye  naU'd, 

Awaye  with  speed  he  fled 
Withont  returning  backe  againe  45 

10  ünto  his  dwelling  place, 

And  wandred  up  and  downe  the  worlde, 
A  rnnnagate  most  base. 

Ko  resting  could  he  finde  at  all, 

No  ease,  nor  hearts  content;  50 

16  No  honse,  no  home,  no  biding  place: 

But  wand  ring  forth  he  went 
From  towne  to  towne  in  foreigne  landes, 

With  grieved  conscience  still, 
Bepenting  for  the  heinous  gnilt  55 

20  Of  his  fore-passed  ill. 

[Thus  3S6]  Thns  after  some  fewe  ages  past 

In  wandring  up  and  downe, 
He  much  again  desired  to  see 

Jerusalems  renowne,  60 

25  But  finding  it  all  quite  destroyd, 

He  wandred  thence  with  woe, 
Our  Saviours  wordes,  which  he  had  spoke» 

To  verifie  and  showe. 

I'll  rest,  sayd  hee,  but  thou  shalt  walke,  65 

80  So  doth  this  wandring  Jewe 

From  place  to  place,  but  cannot  rest 

For  seeing  countries  newe; 
Declaring  still  the  power  of  him, 

Whereas  he  comes  or  goes,  70 

35  And  of  all  things  done  in  the  east, 

Since  Christ  his  death,  he  showes. 

The  World  he  hath  still  compast  round 
And  seene  those  nations  stränge, 
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75    That  hearing  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
Their  idol  gods  doe  change: 
To  whom  he  hath  told  wondrons  thinges 

Of  time  forepast,  and  gone, 
And  to  the  prinoes  of  the  worlde  6 

80        Declares  his  cause  of  moane: 

[Desiring  287]  Desiring  still  to  be  dissolv'd, 

And  yeild  his  mortal  breath; 
Bat,  if  the  Lord  hath  thus  decreed, 

He  shall  not  yet  see  death.  lo 

85    For  neither  lookes  he  old  nor  young, 

Bat  as  he  did  those  times, 
When  Christ  did  saffer  on  the  crosse 

For  mortall  sinners  crimes. 

H'  hath  past  through  many  a  foreigne  place,  i5 

90        Arabia,  Egypt,  Africa, 

Greoia,  Syria,  and  great  Thrace, 
And  thronghoat  all  Hungaria: 
Where  Paul  and  Peter  preached  Christ, 

Those  blest  apostles  deare;  20 

95    There  he  hath  told  our  Saviours  wordes, 
In  countries  far,  and  neare. 

And  lately  in  Bohemia, 

With  many  a  German  towne; 
And  now  in  Flanders,  as  tis  thought,  25 

100        He  wandreth  up  and  downe: 

Where  learned  men  with  him  conferre 

Of  those  his  lingering  dayes, 
And  wonder  much  to  heare  him  teil 

His  journeyes,  and  his  wayes.  so 

105    [If  288]  If  people  give  this  Jew  an  almes» 
The  most  that  he  will  take 
Is  not  above  a  groat  a  time; 
Which  he,  for  Jesus*  sake, 
Will  kindlye  give  unto  the  poore,  95 

110        And  thereof  make  no  spare, 
Affirming  still  that  Jesus  Christ 
Of  him  hath  dailye  care. 
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He  ne^er  was  seene  to  langhe  nor  smile^ 

Bat  weepe  and  make  great  moane; 
Lamentiiig  still  bis  miseries,  115 

And  dayes  forepast  and  gone: 
6  If  he  heare  any  one  blaspheme, 

Or  take  Grod's  name  in  vaine, 
He  telles  them  that  they  crucifie 

Their  Saviour  Christ  againe.  120 

If  yon  had  seene  his  deäth,  saith  he» 
10  As  these  mine  eyes  have  done, 

Then  thousand  thousand  times  wonld  yee 

His  torments  think  upon: 
And  suffer  for  his  sake  all  paine  125 

Of  torments,  and  all  woes. 
16  These  are  his  wordes  and  eke  his  life 

Whereas  he  comes  or  goes. 

[IV.  THE  289]  IV. 

THE   LYE, 

By  bib  Walter  Ralsigh, 

20  —  is  found  in  a  verp  scarce  miscellany  intitled  ^Davison^s- 

^Poems,  or  a  poeHcdll  Bapsodie  devided  into  sixe  hookes 

"  The  Uh  Impression  newly  corrected  and  augmented,  and  put 
^into  a  forme  more  pleasing  to  ihe  reader,  Lond.  1621. 
**12inö."     This  poem  is  reported  to  have  been  written  hy  Us 

26  celebrated  author  the  night  hefore  Ms  execution,  Oct.  29. 
1618.  But  this  must  he  a  mistdke,  for  there  were  (ü  least 
two  editions  of  Davison^s  poems  hefore  that  time,  one  in 
1608*:  the  other  in  1611  f.  So  that  unless  this  poem  was 
an  afler-insertion  in  the  4ih  edit,  it  must  have  heen  written 

30  long  hefore  the  death  of  Sir  Walter:  perhaps  it  was  com-- 
posed  soon  after  his  condemnation  in  1603. 

rlOE,  sonle,  the  bodies  guest, 
^     Upon  a  thankelesse  arrant; 
Feare  not  to  touch  the  best, 
S6  The  tmth  shall  be  thy  Warrant: 

*  Catahg,  of  T.  B^wlinson.  17  .  .  {i.  1727  c&rr,). 

t  Cat.  of  Sion  coU.  Ubrary,    This  is  either  lost  or  mislaid. 
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5  Goe,  since  I  needs  must  dye, 

And  give  the  world  the  lye. 

[Goe  290]  Goe  teil  the  coart,  it  glowes 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood; 
Goe  teil  the  church  it  ehowes  5- 

10  What's  good,  and  doth  no  good: 

If  church,  and  conrt  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lye. 

Till  (l.  Teil  corr.)  potentates  they  live 

Acting  by  otherB  actione,  lo 

15      Not  lov'd  nnlesse  they  give, 

Not  strong  bat  by  their  factions: 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lye. 

Teil  men  of  high  condition,  i(^ 

20  That  mle  afTairs  of  state, 

Their  pnrpose  is  ambition, 
Their  practise  onely  hate; 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye.  ao 

25      Teil  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 
Who  in  their  greatest  oost 
'  Seek  nothing  bat  commending; 

^  And  if  they  make  reply,  2s 

30  Spare  not  to  give  the  lye. 

[Teil  291]  Teil  zeale,  it  laoks  devotion ; 

Teil  love  it  is  bat  last: 
Teil  time,  it  is  bat  motion; 
;;  Teil  flesh,  it  is  bat  dast;  9x> 

35  And  wish  them  not  reply, 

For  thou  mast  give  the  lye. 

Teil  age,  it  daily  wasteth; 

Teil  honoar,  how  it  alters; 
Teil  beaaty,  how  she  blasteth;  ^ 

40  Teil  favoar,  how  she  falters; 

And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Give  each  of  them  the  lye. 


r.  ■ 
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Teil  wit,  how  mncb  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  nicenesse; 
Teil  wisedome,  ehe  entangles  45 

Herselfe  in  oyer-wisenesse ; 
5  And  if  they  do  reply, 

Straight  give  them  both  the  lye« 

Teil  physicke  of  her  boldnesse; 

Teil  skill,  it  is  pretension;  50 

Teil  charity  of  coldness; 
10  Teil  law,  it  is  contention; 

And  as  they  yield  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lye.  '^^ 

[Teil  292]  Teil  fortune  of  her  blindnesse;  55 

Teil  natnre  of  decay; 
16  Teil  friendship  of  nnkindnesse ; 

Teil  justice  of  delay: 
And  if  they  dare  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye.  €0 

Teil  arts,  they  have  no  soundnesse, 
20  But  Vary  by  esteeming; 

Teil  schooles,  they  want  profonndnesse, 
And  stand  too  mach  on  seeming: 

If  arts,  and  schooles  reply,  65 

Give  arts,  and  schooles  the  lye. 

25  Teil  faith,  it's  fied  the  citie; 

Teil  how  the  countrey  erreth; 
Teil,  manhood  shakes  off  pitie; 

Teil,  vertue  least  preferreth:  70 

And,  if  they  doe  reply, 
80  Spare  not  to  give  the  lye. 

So,  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lye  75 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing, 
85  Yet  Stab  at  thee,  who  will, 

No  Stab  the  soule  can  kill. 


I 
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[LOED  298]  V. 

LOKD   THOMAS    AND   EAIK   ANNET, 

A  Sgottish  Ballad, 

—  seems  to  he  compoaed  {not  without  hnprovemmts)  out  of 
iwo  ancient  English  oneSf  printed  in  the  former  {l.  followmg  » 
corr.)  volume.  See  hook  L  lallad  XIV.  afvd  hooh  IL 
hcUlad  IV.  —  If  this  had  heen  the  original,  the  authors  of 
those  two  hatlads  would  hardly  have  adopted  two  such 
different  stories:  besides  this  contains  enlargements  not  to 
he  found  in  either  of  the  others.  It  is  given  with  some  lo 
corrections,  from  a  MS.  copy  transmitted  firom  Scotland. 

T  OED  Thomas  and  fair  Annet 

■^     Säte  a'  day  on  a  hill; 

Whan  night  was  cum,  and  sun  was  sett, 

They  had  not  talkt  their  filL  is 

5      Lord  Thomas  said  a  word  in  jest^ 
Fair  Annet  took  it  ill: 
AM  I  will  nevir  wed  a  wife 
T8  Against  my  ain  friends  will. 

[Gif  294]  Gif  ye  wull  nevir  wed  a  wife,  aa 

10  A  wife  wull  neir  wed  yee. 

Sae  he  is  hame  to  teil  his  mither. 
And  knelt  upon  his  knee: 

0  rede,  0  rede,  mither,  he  says, 

A  gude  rede  gie  to  mee:  w 

15      0  sali  I  tak  the  nut-browne  hride, 
And  let  faire  Annet  bee? 

The  nut-browne  bride  haes  gowd  and  gear. 

Fair  Annet  she  has  gat  nane ; 
And  the  little  beauty  fair  Annet  haes,  so 

20  0  it  wall  soon  be  gane ! 

And  he  has  tili  his  brother  gane: 

Now  brother  rede  ye  mee; 
A'  sali  I  marrie  the  nut-browne  bride. 

And  let  fair  Annet  bee?  ss. 
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The  nut-browne  bride  bas  oxen,  brother,  25 

Tbe  Dut-browne  bride  bas  kye; 
I  wad  bae  ye  marrie  tbe  nut-browne  bride, 

And  cast  fair  Annet  bye. 

s  Her  oxen  may  dye  i'  tbe  bouse,  Billie, 

And  ber  kye  into  tbe  byre;  30 

And  I  sali  bae  notbing  to  my  sell^ 

Bot  a  fat  fadge  by  tbe  fyre.  s 

[And  295]  And  be  bas  tili  bis  sister  gane: 
10  Now  sister  rede  ye  mee; 

0  sali  I  marrie  tbe  nut-browne  bride,  35 

And  set  fair  Annet  free? 

Ise  rede  ye  tak  fair  Annet,  Tbomas, 
And  let  tbe  browne  bride  alane; 
15  Lest  ye  sould  sigb  and  say,  Alace! 

Wbat  is  tbis  we  brought  bame?  40 

No,  I  will  tak  my  mitfaers  counsel, 

And  marrie  me  owt  o'   band; 
And  I  will  tak  tbe  nut-browne  bride; 
20  Fair  Annet  may  leive  tbe  land. 

üp  then  rose  fair.Annets  fatber  45 

Twa  bours  or  it  wer  day, 
And  be  is  gane  into  tbe  bower, 

Wberein  fair  Annet  lay. 

25  Bise  up,  rise  up,  fair  Annet,  be  says, 

Put  on  your  sicken  (l,  silken  COW.)  sheene;      60 
Let  US  gae  to  St.  Maries  kirke 
And  see  tbat  rieb  weddeen. 

My  maides,  gae  to  my  dressing  roome, 
30  And  dress  to  me  my  bair; 

Wbair-eir  yee  laid  a  plait  before,  65 

See  yee  lay  ten  times  mair.  T4 

[My  396]  My  maids,  gae  to  my  dressing  room, 
And  dress  to  me  my  smock; 
35  Tbe  one  balf  is  o'  tbe  bolland  fine, 

Tbe  otber  o'  needle-work.  60 
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The  borse  fair  Annet  rade  upon, 

He  amblit  like  the  wind, 
Wi'  silier  he  was  shod  before, 

V^V  burning  gowd  behlnd. 

65      Four  and  twanty  silier  bells  s 

Wer  a'  tyed  tili  bis  mane, 
And  yae  tift  o'  the  norland  wind, 
They  tinkled  ane  by  ane. 

Four  and  twanty  gay  gude  knichts 
70  Eade  by  fair  Annets  side,  lo 

And  four  and  twanty  fair  ladies, 
'  As  gin  she  had  bin  a  bride. 

.  And  whan  she  cam  to  Maries  kirk, 

I  She  sat  on  Maries  stean; 

1  75      The  cleading  that  fair  Annet  had  on  i^ 

I  It  skinkled  in  their  een. 

And  whan  she  cam  into  the  kirk, 

She  shimmer'd  like  the  sun, 
The  belt  that  was  about  her  waist, 
80  Was  a'  wi'  pearles  bedone.  20 

[She  397]  She  sat  her  by  the  nut-browne  bride, 

And  her  een  they  wer  sae  clear, 
Lord  Thomas  he  clean  forgat  the  bride, 

Whan  fair  Annet  drew  near. 

85      He  had  a  rose  into  bis  band,  25 

He  gae  it  kisses  three, 
And  reaching  by  the  nut-browne  bride, 
Laid  it  on  fair  Annets  knee. 

ITp  than  spak  the  nut-browne  bride, 
90  She  spak  wi'  meikle  spite;  so 

And  whair  gat  ye  that  rose- water, 
That  does  mak  yee  sae  white? 

0  I  did  get  the  rose-water, 
Whair  ye  wuU  neir  get  nane, 
95      For  I  did  get  that  very  rose-water  36 

Into  my  mithers  warne. 
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The  bride  ehe  drew  a  long  bodkin, 

Frae  out  her  gay  head  gear, 
And  fitrake  fair  Annet  unto  the  heart, 

That  Word  spak  nevir  mair.  100 

6  Lord  Thomas  he  saw  fair  Annet  wcoe  pale, 

And  marvelit  what  mote  bee: 
But  whan  he  saw  her  dear  hearts  binde, 
A'  wood-wroth  wexed  hee. 

[He  298]  He  drew  his  dagger,  that  was  sae  sharp,  105 
10  That  was  sae  sharp  and  meet, 

And  drave  it  into  the  nnt-browne  bride, 
That  feil  deid  at  his  feit. 

Now  stay  for  me,  dear  Annet,  he  sed, 

Now  stay,  my  dear,  he  cry'd;  110 

16  Than  strake  the  dagger  untill  his  heart,    . 

And  feil  deid  by  her  side. 

Lord  Thomas  was  bnried  without  kirk-wa', 

Fair  Annet  within  the  quiere; 
And  o'  the  tane  thair  grew  a  birk,  115 

20  The  other  a  bonny  briere. 

And  ay  they  grew,  and  ay  they  threw, 
As  they  wad  faine  be  neare ; 
.  And  by  this  ye  may  ken  right  weil, 

They  were  twa  luvers  deare.  120 


26  VI. 

CORYDON's    DOLEFUL   KNELL. 

This  Utile  simple  elegy  is  givetij  with  some  correctians, 
front  two  copies,  one  of  which  is  in  *^  The  golden  garland  of 
*^princely  delightsy 

80  [TÄe  296  l,  299]  The  hurthen  ofthe  song,  Dinqdono,  (&c. 
i$  at  present  appropriated  to  burlesqtie  subjects,  and  therefore 
may  eacife  only  ludicrous  ideas  in  a  modern  reader;  but  in 
the  time  of  our  poet  it  tistuxlly  accompanied  the  most  solemn 
and  mournful  strains.    Of  this  kind  is  that  fine  aerial  Dirge 

36  in  Shakespeares  Tempestj 
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j  *^FuU  fadom  five  thy  father  lies, 

^^Of  Ms  bones  are  corrall  made; 
"Those  are  pearles  that  were  Ms  eyes; 

"NotMng  of  Mm,  that  doth  fade, 
**But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  6 

l  ^^Into  something  rieh  and  stränge: 

^^Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  Ms  knell, 
]  ^^HarJce  now  I  heare  them,  Ding  dong  heU.^' 

['  [^^Burthen,  Ding  dong/'] 

I  mäke  no  doubt  hut  the  poet  intended  to  conclude  this  air  lo 
in  a  manner  the  most  solemn  and  expressive  of  meJancholy, 


M 


Y  Phillida,  adieu  loye! 
For  evermore  farewelf 
Ay  me!  IVe  lost  my  true  love, 

And  thus  I  ring  her  knell,  i6 

Ding  doDg,  ding  dong,  ding  dong, 

My  Phillida  is  deadl 
m  stick  a  brancli  of  willow 
I  At  my  fair  Fhillis'  head^ 

I     ^  [JFor  300]  For  my  fair  Phillida  ao 

I         10  Oar  bridal  bed  was  made: 

i  But  'stead  of  silkes  so  gay, 

Sbe  in  her  shroud  is  laid. 
Ding,  &c. 

Her  corpse  shall  be  attended  as 

By  maides  in  fair  array, 
15      Till  th*  obsequies  are  ended, 
And  she  is  wrapt  in  cla^. 
Ding,  &c. 

Her  herse  it  shall  be  carried  30 

By  youths,  that  do  excell: 
And  when  that  she  is  bnried 
20  I  thuB  will  ring  her  knell, 

Ding,  &c. 

A  garland  shall  be  firamed  ss 

Bj  art  and  natnres  skill, 
Of  sundry-colour*d  flowers, 

In  token  of  göod-will: 
Ding,  &o. 

Engl.  Spraoli-  und  Llteraturdenkm.   VI.  30 
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And  sundry-colour'd  ribbands  25 

On  it  I  will  bestow; 
Bat  chiefly  black  and  yellowe* 

With  her  to  grave  shall  go.  _ 

6  Ding)  &c. 

[301]  ru  decke  her  tomb  with  flowers, 

The  rarest  ever  seen,  30 

And  with  my  tears,  as  showers, 
ru  keepe  them  fresh  and  green. 
10  Ding,  &c. 

Instead  of  fairest  colours, 

Set  forth  with  carioxis  art, 
Her  image  shall  be  painted  35 

On  my  distressed  heart.  - 
15  Ding,  &c. 

'And  thereon  shall  be  grayen, 

Her  epitaph  so  faire, 
^'Here  lies  the  loveliest  maiden, 
"That  e'er  gave  shepheard  care.'  40 

20  Ding,  &c. 

In  sable  will  I  moame; 

Blacke  shall  be  all  my  weede, 
Ay  me!  I  am  forlome, 
Now  Phillida  is  dead. 
25  Ding  dong,  ding  dong,  ding  dong,  45 

My  Phillida  is  dead! 
Tll  stick  a  branch  of  willow 
At  my  fair  Phillis'  head. 

[Vgl  hiezu  additions  and  cobbbotions  in  Vol.  III.  p.  341.] 

80  [VII.  K.  302]  VII. 

K.  JOHN  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  CANTERBUEY. 

The  common  populär  haUad  of  Kim a  Johh  and  the 
Abbot  seems  to  have  been  abridged  and  modernlzed  äbout 
the  time  of  James  I.  from  one  much  olderj  Mitled,  "Kino 

86   "John    and  the  Bishop  of   Cantebbuby."    The  Editor^S 
*  See  abovCj  pag,  175. 
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fölio  MS.  contains  a  copy  of  this  last,  hut  in  too  corrupt  a 
State  to  he  reprinted;  it  however  afforded  mcmy  lines  tcorth 
revising  (?.  reviving  corr»),  which  will  he  found  mserted 
in  the  ensuing  stanzas. 

The  archness  of  the  following  questions  and  answers  hath  5 
been  much  admired  hg  our  old  hällad-mdkers:  for  hesides 
the  two  copies  äbovementioned ,  there  is  extant  another 
haUad  on  (he  same  suhject,  (htit  of  no  great  antiquity  or 
merit)  intitled,  "Kino  Olpbey  and  the  Abbot."  Lastly^ 
äbout  the  time  of  the  civü  toars,  when  the  cry  ran  against  10 
the  bishops,  some  Puritan  tcorked  up  the  same  story  into  a 
very  doleful  ditty^  to  a  solemn  tune,  concerning  ^Eing  Hbnb  y 
▲ND  A  Bishop/'  wUh  this  stinging  moralj 

''üfHeamed  men  hard  matters  out  can  find, 

^^When  learned  hishops  princes  eyes  do  hlind"  i* 

The  following  is  chiefly  printed  from  an  ändent  hlach- 
letter  copy,  " To  the  tune  of  JDerry  down" 

An  ancient  story  Ile  teil  yon  anon 
"^^  Of  a  notable  prince,  that  was  called  king  John; 
And  he  raled  England  with  maine  and  with  might,         ao 
For  he  did  great  wrong,  and  mainteinM  little  right. 

5  [And  303]  And  Ile  teil  you  a  story,  a  story  so  merryo, 
Concerning  the  Abbot  of  Canterbürye ; 
How  for  his  honse-keeping,  and  high  renowne, 
They  rode  poste  for  him  to  fair  London  towne.  as 

An  hundred  men,  the  king  did  heare  say, 
10  The  abbot  kept  in  his  house  every  day; 
And  fifty  golde  chaynes,  withont  any  donbt, 
In  yelvet  coates  waited  the  abbot  about. 

How  now,  father  abbot,  I  heare  it  of  thee,  30 

Thou  keepest  a  farre  better  house  than  mee, 
15  And  for  thy  house-keeping  and  high  renowne, 
I  feare  thou  work'st  treason  against  my  crowne. 

My  liege,  quo'  the  abbot,  I  would  it  were  kno-wrxe, 
I  never  spend  nothing,  but  what  is  my  owne; 
And  I  tru8t|  your  grace  will  doe  me  no  deere, 
20  For  spending  of  my  owne  true-gotten  geere. 
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Tes,  yes,  father  abbot,  thy  fanlt  it  is  higbe, 
And  now  for  the  same  thon  needest  miist  dye, 
For  except  thou  caitst  ans  wer  me  questions  three, 
Thy  head  shall  be  smitten  from  thy  bodie. 

6         And  first,  quo'  the  king,  when  Vm  in  this  stead,      25 
With  my  crowne  of  golde  so  faire  on  my  head, 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birthe 
Thou  must  teil  me  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth«. 

[Secondlye,  304]  Secondlye,  teil  me,  without  any  doubt; 
10         How  soone  I  may  ride  the  whole  world  about;  30 

And  at  the  third  question  thou  must  not  shrink, 
But  teil  me  here  truly  what  I  do  think. 

0,  these  are  hard  questions  for  my  shallow  witt, 
Nor  I  cannot  ans  wer  your  grace,  as  yet; 
16         But  if  you  will  give  me  but  three  weekes  space,      35 
He  do  my  endeavour  to  answer  your  grace. 

Now  three  weeks  space  to  thee  will  I  give, 
And  that  is  the  longest  time  thou  hast  to  live; 
For  if  thou  dost  not  answer  my  questions  three^ 
20         Thy  lands  and  thy  livings  are  forfeit  to  mee.  40 

Away  rode  the  abbot  all  sad  at  that  word, 
And  he  rode  to  Cambridge,  and  Oxenford; 
But  never  a  doctor  there  was  so  wise, 
That  could  with  his  learning  an  answer  devise« 

26         Then  home  rode  the  abbot  of  comfort  so  cold,  45 

And  he  mett  his  shepheard  a  going  to  fold: 
How  now,  my  lord  abbot,  you  're  welcome  home; 
What  newes  do  you  bring  us  from  good  king  John? 

Sad  newes,  sad  newes,  shepheard,  I  must  give; 
so         That  I  have  but  three  days  more  to  live:  50 

For  if  I  do  not  answere  him  questions  three, 
My  head  will  be  smitten  from  my  bodie. 

[The  305]  The  first  is  to  teil  him  there  in  that  stead, 
With  his  OTOwne  of  golde  so  fair  on  bis  head, 
S6        Among  all  his  liege-men  so  noble  of  birth,  55 

To  within  one  penny  of  what  he  is  worthe. 
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The  seconde^  to  teil  him,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soone  he  may  ride  this  whole  world  aboat: 
And  at  the  thirde  question  I  must  not  shrinke, 
60  But  teil  him  there  truly  what  he  does  thinke. 

Now  cheare  up,  sire  abbot,  did  you  never  hear  yet,       6 
That  a  fool  may  learn  a  wise  man  witt? 
Lend  me  horse,  and  serving  men,  and  your  apparel, 
And  I'll  ride  to  London  to  answere  your  quarrel. 

65  Nay  frowne  not,  if  it  hath  bin  told  unto  mee, 

I  am  like  your  lordship,  as  ever  may  bee:  lo 

And  if  you  will  but  lend  me  your  gowne, 

There  is  none  shall  knowe  us  at  fair  London  towne. 

Now  horses,  and  serving-men  thou  shalt  have, 
70  With  sumptuous  array  most  gallant  and  brave; 

With  crozier,  and  miter,  and  röchet,  and  cope,  15 

Fit  to  appeare  'fore  our  fader  the  pope. 

Now  welcome,  sire  abbot,  the  king  did  say, 
Tis  well  thou'rt  come  back  to  keepe  thy  day; 
75  For  an  if  thou  canst  answer  my  questions  three, 
Vol.         Thy  life  and  thy  living  both  saved  shall  bee.  20 

[And  306]  And  first,  when  thou  eeest  me  here  in  this 
With  my  crown  of  golde  so  fair  on  my  head,    [stead, 
Among  all  my  liege-men  so  noble  of  birthe, 
SO  Teil  me  to  one  penny  what  I  am  worth. 

For  thirty  pence  our  Saviour  was  sold  a$ 

Amonge  the  false  Jewes,  as  I  have  bin  told; 

And  twenty  nine  is  the  worth  of  thee, 

For  I  thinke,  thou  art  one  penny  worser  than  hee. 

65  The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Bitiel*, 

I  did  not  think  I  had  been  worth  so  litteil  aa 

—  Now  secondly  teil  me,  without  any  doubt, 
How  soone  I  may  ride  this  whole  world  about. 

You  must  rise  with  the  sun,  and  ride  with  the  same, 
90  Until  the  next  morning  he  riseth  againe; 

And  then  your  grace  need  not  make  any  doubt,  ss 

But  in  twenty  four  hours  you*ll  ride  it  about. 

*  Meaninff  probMy  St,  B^Mfh. 
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The  kiflg  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  St.  Jone, 

I  did  not  think,  it  could  be  gone  so  soone! 

— Now  from  the  third  question  thou  mnstnot  sbrinke,  95 

Bnt  teil  me  here  truly  what  I  do  thinke. 

6         Tea,  tbat  sball  I  do,  and  make  your  grace  merry: 
You  thinke  I'm  the  abbot  of  Canterbüry; 
[But  807]  Butrmhispoor  shepheard,  as  piain  you  may  eee, 
That  am  come  to  beg  pardon  for  him  and  for  mee.    100 

The  king  he  laughed,  and  swore  by  the  masse, 
10        Ile  make  thee  lord  abbot  this  daye  in  bis  place! 
Now  naye,  my  liege,  be  not  in  such  speede, 
For  alacke  I  can  neither  write,  ne  reade. 

'  Four  nobles  a  weeke,  then  I  will  give  thee,  105 

For  this  merry  jest  thou  hast  showne  unto  mee; 
15         And  teil  the  old  abbot  when  thou  comest  home, 

Thou  hast  brought  him  a  pardon  from  good  king  John. 


VIII. 
VEESES   BT   K.    JAMES  I. 

As  in  the  former  hooh  we  gave  (wo  sormets  ofQ.  Elieäbethy 
20  we  were  wilUng  to  afford  the  reader  a  short  spedmen  of  the 
poeticäl  ialents  of  her  successor  James  L  and  we  the  rather 
selected  this,  as  it  shows  his  majestp^s  deaterUy  at  punning^ 
and  is  mentim^ed  in  no  catalogue  of  his  worTcs.  It  properlp 
consists  of  long  alexandrines,  and  is  preserved  in  "ui  choice 
26  collection  of  Scois  poems"  8vo.  part  IL  Edinburgh^  1709. 
''K.  James  {says  the  editor  of  that  hooh)  having  returned  to 
^^ Sterling  thelSth  ofJulp,  1617,  on  the  morrow  deignedwith 
^his  presence  some  philosophick  disputations;  and  gave  tlie 
^followi/ng  characters  of  the  performers"  Vol. 

n.üj 

80  [AS  308]    As  Adam  was  the  first  of  men, 

"^  whence  all  beginning  takt: 
So  Adamson  was  president, 
and  first  man  in  this  act. 
The  theses  Pairlie  did  defend,  5 

86  which,  tbough  they  lies  contein, 
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Yet  were  fair  lies,  and  he  the  same 

right  fairlie  did  maintein.^ 
The  feild  first  entred  Master  Sands, 
10  and  there  he  made  me  see, 

That  not  all  sands  are  harren  sands,  6 

hut  that  some  fertile  hee. 
Then  Master  Young  most  snbtilie, 

the  theses  did  impngne, 
15      And  kythed  old  in  Aristotle, 

althogh  his  name  be  Young.  lo 

To  him  succeeded  Master  Eeid, 

who,  though  Eeid  he  his  name, 
Neids  neither  for  his  dispute  bluss 
20  nor  of  his  speech  think  shame. 

Last  entred  Master  King  the  lists,  is 

and  disput  like  a  king, 
How  reason  reigning,  as  a  queene, 

shuld  anger  under-bring. 
25      To  their  deserved  praise  have  I 

thus  playd  upon  their  names,  20 

And  wiPs  their  colledge  hence  be  cal'd 

the  colledge  of  king  James. 

[IX.  THE  309]  IX. 

THE    HEIR    OF    LINKE. 

It  is  owing   to   an  oversight   that  this  old  hailad  is  not  26 
placed  higher  in  the  volume,    It  is  given  from  a  cop^  in  the 
editor^s  folio  MS;  some  breaches  and  defects  in  which,  r endered 
the  Insertion  of  a  few  supplemental  stanzas  necessary.  These 
it  is  hoped  the  reader  wül  pardon, 

From  the  Scottish  phrases  here  and   there  discernäble  in  so 
this  poem^   it  should  seem  to  have  heen  originally  composed 
heyond  the  Tweed. 

The  Heir  of  lAnne  seems  not  to  have  heen  a  Lord  of 
Parliamenty  hut  a  Laxrd,  whose  title  went  along  mth  his 
estate,  35 

Pabt  thb  First. 

T  ITHE  and  listen,  gentlemen, 
"^  To  sing  a  song  I  will  beginne: 
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It  is  of  a  lord  of  faire  ScotUnd, 

Which  was  the  unthrifty  heire  of  Linne. 

His  father  was  a  right  good  lord,  5 

His  mother  a  lady  of  high  degree; 
6  But  they,  alas!  were  dead,  him  froe,  Y 

And  he  lovM  keeping  companie.  n.  ri 

[To  310]  To  spend  the  daye  with  merry  cheare, 

To  drinke  and  revell  every  night,  10 

To  Card  and  dice  from  eye  to  morne, 
10  It  was,  I  ween,  his  hearts  delighte. 

To  ride,  to  runne,  .to  rant,  to  roare, 

To  alwaye  spend  and  never  spare, 
I  wott,  an'  it  were,  the  king  himselfe,  15 

Of  gold  and  fee  he  mote  be  bare. 

16  Soe  fares  the  nnthrifty  lord  of  Linne 

Till  all  his  gold  is  gone  and  spent; 
And  he  mun  seil  his  landes  so  hroad, 

His  house,  and  landes,  and  all  his  rent.  20 

His  father  had  a  keen  stewärde, 
20  And  John  o'  the  Scales  was  called  hee: 

Bat  John  is  become  a  gentel-man, 

And  John  has  gott  both  gold  and  fee. 

Sayes,  Welcome,  welcome,  lord  of  Linne,  25 

Let  nonght  distnrb  thy  merry  cheere, 
26  Iff  thou  wilt  seil  thy  landes  soe  broad, 

Good  Store  of  gold  Ile  gire  thee  beere. 

HSj  gold  is  gone,  my  money  is  spent; 

My  lande  nowe  take  it  unto  thee,  30 

Give  me  the  golde,  good  John  o'  the  Scales, 
so  And  thine  for  aye  my  lande  shall  bee.  s 

[Then  811]  Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw, 

And  John  he  gave  him  a  gods-pennie*; 
Bat  for  every  poande  that  John  agreed,  35 

The  lande,  I  wis,  was  well  worth  three. 

86        *  i.  6.  earnest-monep:  from  the  Drenek  Denier  ä  Die»: 
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He  told  him  the  gold  npon  the  board, 

He  was  right  glad  his  land  to  winne: 
The  land  is  mine,  the  gold  is  thine, 
40  And  now  Ile  be  tbe  lord  of  Linne. 

Thus  be  batb  sold  his  land  soe  broad,  5 

Botb  bill  and  holt,  and  moore  and  fenne, 

All  but  a  poore  and  lonesome  lodge, 
Tbat  stood  farr  off  in  a  lonely  glenne. 

45      For  soe  be  to  bis  fatber  bigbt: 

My  sonne  wben  I  am  gönne,  eayd  bee,  10 

Tben  tbou  wilt  spend  tby  lande  so  broad» 
And  tbou  wilt  spend  tby  gold  so  free. 

Bat  sweare  me  nowe  upon  tbe  roode, 
50  Tbat  lonesome  lodge  tbouUt  never  spend; 

For  wben  all  the  world  dotb  frown  on  tbee,  15 

Tbou  tbere  sbalt  find  a  faitbful  friend. 

Tbe  beire  of  Linne  is  fall  of  golde: 

And  come  with  me,  my  friends,  sayd  bee, 
Vgl    ^^      Let^s  drinke,  and  rant,  and  merry  make, 
II.  u  \  -^^^  ^^  ^^^^  spares,  ne'er  mote  be  tbee.  ao 

[Tbey  313]  Tbey  ranted,  drank,  and  merry  made, 

Till  all  bis  gold  it  waxed  tbinne; 
And  tben  bis  friendes  tbey  slank  away; 
60  Tbey  left  tbe  untbrifty  beire  of  Linne. 

He  bad  never  a  penny  left  in  bis  parse,  as 

Never  a  penny  left  bat  tbree, 
And  tone  was  brass,  and  tbe  tone  was  lead, 

And  totber  it  was  white  mon^y. 

65      Nowe  well-away,  sayd  tbe  beire  of  Linne, 

Nowe  well-away,  and  woe  is  mee,  so 

For  wben  I  was  the  lord  of  Linne,       t 
1  never  wanted  gold  or  fee. 

Bat  many  a  trastie  friend  have  I, 
70  And  wby  sbold  I  feel  dole  or  care? 

Ile  borrow  of  them  all  by  tarnes,  35 

Soe  need  I  not  be  never  bave. 
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But  one,  I  wis,  was  not  at  bome, 

Another  had  payd  his  gold  away; 
Another  call'd  him  thriftless  loone,  7S 

And  bade  bim  sbarpely  wend  bis  way. 

6  Now  well-away,  sayd  tbe  beire  of  Linne, 

Now  well-away,  and  woe  ia  me! 
For  wben  I  bad  my  landes  so  broad, 

On  me  tbey  liv'd  rigbt  merrilee.  80 

[To  313]  To  beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door 
10  I  wis,  it  were  a  brenning  sbame: 

To  rob  and  steal  it  were  a  sinne: 
To  worke  my  limbs  I  cannot  frame. 

Now  Ile  away  to  lonesome  lodge,  85 

For  tbere  my  fatber  bade  me  wend; 
16  Wben  all  tbe  world  sbonld  frown  on  mee, 

I  tbere  sbold  find  a  tmsty  friend. 

Part  the  Seoond. 

Away  tben  byed  tbe  beire  of  Linne 
■*^    O'er  bill  and  bolt,  and  moor  and  fenne, 
20  Untill  be  came  to  lonesome  lodge, 

Tbat  stood  so  lowe  in  a  lonely  glenne. 

He  looked  up,  be  looked  downe,  5 

In  bope  some  comfort  for  to  winne, 
But  bare  an'd  lotbly  were  tbe  walles: 
25  Here*s  sorry  cbeare,  quo'  tbe  beire  of  Linne. 

Tbe  little  windowe  dim  and  darke 

Was  bung  witb  ivy,  brere  and  yewe;  10 

No  sbimmering  sunn  bere  ever  sbone; 

No  balesome  breeze  bere  ever  blew. 

30  [No  314]  No  cbair,  ne  table  be  mote  spye, 

No  cbearful  beartb,  ne  welcome  bed, 
Nougbt  save  a  rope  witb  renning  noose,  15 

Tbat  dangling  bung  up  o'er  bis  bead. 

And  over  it  in  broad  lett^rs, 
35  Tbese  words  wer^  written  so  piain  to  see: 
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"Ah!  gracelesse  wretcb,  hast  spent  thine  all, 
20  "And  brought  thy seife  to  penurie? 

"All  this  my  boding  mind  misgave, 

"I  therefore  left  this  trusty  friend: 
"Let  it  now  sheeld  thy  foule  disgrace,  ^ 

"And  all  thy  shame  and  sorrows  end." 

25      Sorely  shent  wi'  this  rebuke, 

Sorely  shent  was  the  heire  of  Linne, 
His  heart,  I  wis,  was  neare-to  brast  (?.  neare  to  brast) 
With  guilt  and  sorrowe,  shame  and  sinne.  lo 

Never  a  word  spake  the  heire  of  Linne, 
30  Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three : 

"This  is  a  trusty  friend  indeed, 
"And  is  right  welcome  nnto  mee." 

Then  round  his  necke  the  corde  he  drewe,  15 

And  Sprung  aloft  with  his  bodie : 
35      When  lo!  the  cieling  hurst  in  twaine, 

And  to  the  ground  came  tumbling  hee. 

[Astonyed  315]  Astonyed  lay  the  heire  of  Linne, 

Ne  knewe  if  he  were  live  or  dead,  20 

At  length  he  looked,  and  sawe  a  bille, 
40  And  in  it  a  key  of  gold  so  redd. 

He  took  the  bill,  and  lookt  it  on, 

Strait  good  comfort  found  he  there: 
It  told  him  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  26 

In  which  there  stood  three  chests  in  fere, 

45       Two  were  fall  of  the  beaten  golde, 

The  third  was  füll  of  white  mon^y, 
And  over  them  in  broad  lett^rs 

These  words  were  written  so  plaine  to  see.  «> 

"Once  more,  my  sonne,  I  sette  thee  clere; 
50  "Am end  thy  life  and  foUies  past; 

"Eor  but  thou  amend  thee  of  thy  life, 
"That  rope  must  be  thy  end  ät  last.** 

And  let  it  bee,  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne;  35 

And  let  it  be,  but  if  I  amend'*': 

^  i.  e.  unless  I  amend. 
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For  bere  I  will  make  inine  avow,  55 

This  reade^  sball  guide  me  to  the  end. 

Away  then  went  the  heire  of  Linne; 
Away  he  went  with  a  merry  cheare: 
5  I  wie,  he  neither  stint  ne  stayd, 

Till  John  o'  the  Scales  house  he  came  neare.       60 

[And  316]  And  when  he  came  to  John  o'  the  Scales, 

üp  at  the  Speere  then  looked  hee; 
There  säte  three  lorde  at  the  bordes  end, 
10  Were  drinking  of  the  wine  so  free. 

And  then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne  65 

To  John  0^  the  Scales  then  louted  hee: 

I  pray  thee  now,  good  John  o'  the  Scales, 
One  forty  pence  for  to  lend  mee. 

Vi  Away,  away,  thon  thriftless  loone, 

Away,  away,  this  may  not  bee:  70 

For  Christs  curse  on  my  head,  he  sayd, 
If  ever  I  trust  thee  one  penuie. 

Then  bespake  the  heire  of  Linne, 
ao  To  John  o'  the  Scales  wife  then  spake  hee: 

Madame,  some  almes  on  me  bestowe,  75 

I  pray  for  sweet  saint  Charitie. 

Away,  away,  thon  thriftless  loone, 
I  swear  thon  gettest  no  almes  of  mee; 
1»  For  if  we  shold  hang  any  losel  beere, 

The  first  we  wold  begin  with  thee.  80 

Then  bespake  a  good  fell6we, 

Which  sat  at  John  o*  the  Scales  bis  bord; 
Sayd,  Tnm  againe,  thou  heire  of  Linne, 
ao  Some  time  thon  wast  a  well  good  lord: 

[Some  317]  Some  time  a  good  fellow  thon  hast  been,  85 

And  sparedst  not  thy  gold  and  fee, 
Therefore  Ile  lend  thee  forty  pence, 

And  other  forty  if  need  bee. 

85  And  ever,  I  pray  thee,  John  o'  the  Scales, 

To  let  bim  sit  in  thy  companee:  90 

4=  i.  e.  advice,  counsel. 
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For  well  I  wot  thoa  liadst  bis  land, 
And  a  good  bargain  it  was  to  thee. 

TJp  tlien  spake  him  John  o*  the  Scales, 
All  wood  he  answerM  him  againe: 
95'     Now  Christa  cnrse  on  my  head,  hee  sayd,  5 

Bnt  I  did  lose  by  that  barg^ne. 

And  here  I  proffer  thee,  heire  of  Linne, 
Before  these  lords  so  faire  and  free, 
Thou  shalt  have  it  backe  again  better  cheape, 
100        Bj  a  hundred  markes,  than  I  had  it  of  thee.  lo 

I  drawe  you  to  record,  lords,  he  said. 

With  that  he  gave  him  a  gods  pennöei 
Now  by  my  fay,  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne, 

And  here,  good  John,  is  thy  money. 

105    And  he  pnllM  forth  three  bagges  of  gold,  i<^ 

And  layd  them  down  npon  the  bord: 
All  woe  begone  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Soe  shent  he  cold  say  never  a  word. 

[He  318]  He  told  him  forth  the  good  red  gold, 
110        He  told  it  forth  with  mickle  dinne.  20 

The  gold  is  thine,  the  land  is  mine, 
And  now  Ime  againe  the  lord  of  Linne. 

Sayes,  Haye  thou  here,  thou  good  felldwe, 
Forty  pence  thou  didst  lend  me: 
115    Now  I  am  againe  the  lord  of  Linne,  ^ 

And  forty  pounds  I  will  give  thee. 

Now  welladay !  sayth  Joan  0'  the  Scales : 

Now  welladay!  and  woe  is  my  life! 
Testerday  I  was  lady  of  Linne, 
120        Now  Ime  but  John  0'  the  Scales  his  wife.  so 

Now  fare  thee  well,  sayd  the  heire  of  Linne; 

FareweU,  good  John  0'  the  Scales,  said  hee: 
When  next  I  want  to  seil  my  land, 

Good  John  0'  the  Soales  He  oome  to  thee« 
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XIL 

THE    OLD    AND    YOUNG   COüRTIEß. 

This  excellent  öld  sang,  the  stibjed  of  which  is  a  com- 
parison  hetween  the  tnanners  of  the  old  gentry^  as  still  svb^ 
5  sisting  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  modern  refinements 
affected  hy  their  sons  in  the  reigns  of  her  successorSy  is 
given  from  an  ancient  hlacJc-letter  copy  in  the  Pepys^  collection, 
compared  with  another  printed  among  some  miscellaneous 
^poems  and  songs^^  in  a  hooTc  intitled,  "Xe  Prince  Xamour^ 
10  1660.  8t;o. 

[319]     A  N  old  song  made  by  an  aged  old  pate, 

"^^  Of  an   old  worshipful  gentleman,  who  liad    a 
greate  estate, 
That  kept  a  brave  old  boase  at  a  bountifnl  rate, 
15  And  an  old  porter  to  relieye  tbe  poor  at  bis  gate; 
Like  an  old  courtier  of  tbe  queen's, 
And  tbe  qneen^s  old  courtier. 

Witb  an  old  lady,  wbose  anger  one  word  asswages; 
Hee  every  quarter  paid  bis  old  seryants  tbeir  wages, 
^  And  never  knew  wbat  belong^d  to  coacbmen,  footmen,  nor 

pages, 
Bat  kept  twenty  old  fellows  witb  blue  coats  and  badges; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

Witb  an  old  study  fillM  füll  of  leamed  old  books, 
^  Witb  an  old  reverend  cbaplain,   you  migbt  know   bim   by 

bis  looks, 
Witb  an  old  buttery  batcb  wom  quite  o£P  tbe  books, 
And  an  old  kiteben,  tbat  maintain'd  balf  a  dozen  old  cooks ; 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

:30  Witb  an  old  ball,  bung  about  witb  pikes,  guns,  and  bows, 
Witb  old  swords,  and  buoklers,  tbat  bad  born  many  sbrewd 

blows, 
And  an  old  frize  ooat,  to  coyer  bis  worsbip's  trank  hose, 
And  a  oup  of  old  sberry^  to  comfort  bis  copper  nose; 

35  Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 
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[With  330]  With  a  good  old  fashion,   when  Christmasse 

was  come, 
To  call  in  all  bis  old  neighbours  witb  bagpipe,  and  drum, 
With  good  cbear  enongb  to  furnisb  every  old  room, 
And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  man  dumb,   5 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

Witb  an  old  falconer,  buntsman,  and  a  kennel  of  bounds, 
Tbat  never  bawked,  nor  bunted,  but  in  bis  own  grounds, 
Wbo,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  bimself  witbin  bis  own  bounds, 
And  wben  be  dyed  gave  every  ebild  a  tbousand  good  ponnds ;  lo 
Like  an  old  courtier,  &c. 

Bat  to  bis  eldest  son  bis  bouse  and  land  be  assignM, 
Gbarging  bim  in  bis  will  to  keep  tbe  old  bountifull  mind, 
To  be  good  to  bis  old  tenants,  and  to  bis  neigbbours  be  kind : 
But  in  tbe  ensuing  ditty  you  sball  bear  bow  be  was  inclin'd ;  i5 

Like  a  young  courtier  of  tbe  king's, 

And  tbe  king's  young  courtier. 

Like  a  flourisbing  young  gallant,  newly  come  to  bis  land, 
Wbo  keeps  a  brace  of  painted  madams  at  bis  command, 
And  takes  up  a  tbousand  pound  upon  bis  fatbers  land,         20 
And  gets  drunk  in  a  tavern,  tili  be  can  neitber  go  nor  stand; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

[Witb  321]  Witb  a  new-fangled  lady,  tbat  is  dainty,  nioe, 

and  spare, 
Wbo  never  knew  wbat  belong'd  to  good  bouse-keeping,  or  20 

care, 
Wbo  buyes  gaudy-color'd  fans  to  play  witb  wanton  air. 
And  seven  or  eigbt  different  dressings  of  otber  womens  bair ; 
Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

Witb  a  new-fasbion'd  ball,  built  wbere  tbe  old  one  stood,  30 
Hung  round  witb  new  pictures,  tbat  doe  tbe  poor  no  good, 
Witb  a  fine  marble   cbimney,  wberein    bums   neitber  coal 

nor  wood. 
And  a  new  smootb  sbovelboard,  wbereon  no  victuals  neer 

stood;  85 

Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

Witb  a  new  study,  stuft  fall  of  pampblets,  and  plays. 
And  a  new  cbaplain,  tbat  swears  faster  tban  be  prays, 
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With  a  new  buttery  hatch,  that  opens  once  in  foar  or  fiye 

days, 
And  a  newFrench  cook,  to  devise  fine  kickshaws,  and  toys; 
Like  a  yonng  coartier,  &c. 

6  With  a  new  fashion,  when  Christmas  is  drawing  on, 
On  a  new  joumey  to  London  straight  we  all  must  begone, 
And  leaye  none  to  keep  honse,  bat  onr  new  porter  John, 
Who  relieyes  the  poor  with  a  thump  on  the  back  with  a 
stone ; 

10  Like  a  young  courtier,  &c. 

[With  322]  With  a  new  gentleman-usher,  whose  carriage 

is  compleat, 
With  a  new  coachman,  footmen,  and  pages  to  carry  up  the 
meat, 
15  With  a  waiting-gentlewoman,  whose  dressing  is  very  neat, 
Who  when  her  lady  has  din'd,  lets  the  servants  not  eat; 
Like  a  young  conrtier,  &c. 

With  new  titles  of  honour  bonght  with  his  father's  cid  gold, 
For  which  sundry  of  his  ancestors  old  manors  are  sold; 
20  And  this  is  the  course  most  of  our  new  gallants  hold, 
Which  makes  that  good  house-keeping  is  now  grown  so  oold, 
Among  the  yonng  courtiers  of  the  king, 
Or  the  king's  young  courtiers. 

26  xni. 

SIR   JOHN   SUCKLING's   CAMPAIGNE. 

When  the  Scoitish  covenanters  rose  up  in  arms,  and 
advanced  to  the  English  horders  in  1639,  many  offhe  courtiers 
compUmented  the  king  hy  raising  forces  aJt  their  own  expence. 

80  Among  these  none  were  more  distinguished  than  the  gäUanit 
Sir  John  SucJdingy  who  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  so  ruMy 
accoutredj  that  it  cost  him  12,0007.  The  lÜce  expensive  equip- 
ment  of  other  parte  of  the  army^  made  the  hing  remarh^  that 
^the  [^Scota  323]  Scots  would  fight  stoutty^  if  it  were  but 

36  "/br  the  Englishmen^s  fine  cloathsJ^  [Lloyd^s  memoirs.'] 
When  they  eaime  to  actum,  the  rugged  Scots  praved  if^ore  Oum 
a  match  for  the  fine  shewy  English:  mamy  ofwhcmJbehavei 


Vgl 
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remarhahly  ill,  and  among  the  rest  this  splendid  troop  of  Sir 
John  Suckling^s. 

This  humarous  lampoon,  supposed  to  have  heen  tvritten  hy 
Sir  John  Mennis,  a  wit  of  those  timeSj  is  found  in  a  small 
poetical  miscellany  intitled^  ^Musarum  delicitB:  or  the  muses 
^recreationj  conteining  severäl  pieces  of  poetique  wit.  2d 
*^edition"  —  By  Sir  J.  M,  \Sir  John  Mennis]  and  Ja.  S. 
*^[James  Smith,]  Lond.  1656. 12iwo."  —  See  Woodys  Äthenee, 
IL  397.  481.  (l.  418.) 


8^ 


[IR  John  he  got  him  an  ambling  nag,  lo 

To  Scotland  for  to  ride-a, 
With  a  hundred  horse  more,  all  his  own  he  swore, 
To  gnard  him  on  every  side-a. 

5  No  Errant-knight  ever  went  to  fight 

With  hälfe  so  gaj  a  bravado,  is 

Had  you  seen  but  his  look,  you'ld  have  swom  on  a  book, 
Hee'ld  have  conqner'd  a  whole  armado. 

The  ladies  ran  all  to  the  windowes  to  see 
10       So  gallant  and  warlike  a  sight-a, 

And  as  he  pass'd  by,  they  began  to  cry,  20 

Sir  John,  why  will  you  go  fight-a? 

But  he,  like  a  cruel  knight,  spurr'd  on; 
His  heart  would  not  relent-a, 
15  For,  tili  he  came  there,  what  had  he  to  fear? 
X2  Or  why  should  he  repent-a?  26 

[The  334]  The  king  (God  bless  him  I)  had  sing^ar  hopes 

Of  him  and  all  his  troop-a: 
The  borderers  they,  as  they  met  him  on  the  way, 
20      For  joy  did  hollow,  and  whoop-a. 

None  lik'd  him  so  well,  as  his  own  colonell,  ^ 

Who  took  him  for  John  de  Weart-a;* 
But  when  there  were  shows  of  gunning  and  blows, 

Ify  gallant  was  nothing  so  peart-a. 

25  For  when  the  Scots  army  came  within  sight. 

And  all  prepar'd  to  fight-a,  3^ 

He  ran  to  bis  tent,  they  ask'd  what  he  meant, 

He  swore  he  must  needs  goe  sh*te-a. 

*  [Vgl.  hiezu  additioms  and  coBBsotioNS  in  Vol.  HL  p.  342.] 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  Literaturdenkm.    VI.  31 
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The  colonell  sent  for  him  back  agen, 

To  quarter  him  in  the  van-a,  30 

Bat  Sir  John  did  swear,  he  would  not  come  there, 

To  be  kilPd  the  very  first  man-a. 

6  To  eure  bis  fear,  he  was  sent  to  the  reare, 
Some  ten  miles  back,  and  more-a, 
Where  Sir  John  did  play  at  trip  and  away,  35 

And  ne*er  saw  the  enemy  more-a. 

But  now  there  is  peace,  he's  retum'd  to  increase 
10       His  money,  which  lately  he  spent-a, 

Bat  his  lost  honour.  mast  lye  still  in  the  dust; 

At  Barwick  away  it  went-a.  40  a 

[XVI.  {l.  XIV.)  TO  325]    XIV. 

TO   ALTHEA    FROM   PRISON. 

15  This  excellent  sonnet  which  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
fame  among  the  cid  cavaliers^  was  written  hy  colonel 
Eichard  Lovelace  during  his  confinement  in  the  gate-house 
Westminster:  to  which  he  was  committed  hg  the  house  of 
commons,  in  April  1642,  for  presenting  a  petition  from  the 

20  county  of  Kent,  requesting  them  to  restore  the  hing  to  his 
rightSj  and  to  settle  the  government.  See  Woodys  Äthentß, 
Vol.  IL  p.  228;  where  mag  be  seen  at  large  the  affecting 
story  of  this  elegant  writer^  who  after  having  heen  distinguished 
for  every  gällant  and  polite  accomplishment,  the  pattern  of  his 

35  own  sea,  and  the  darling  of  the  ladies,  died  in  the  lowest 
wretchedness,  obscurity,  and  want,  in  1658. 

This  song  is  printed  from  a  volume  of  his  poems  intitledy 
^Lucasta^  1649.  12mo/*  cöllated  with  a  copy  in  the  edUor*8 
folio  MS. 

80  T^ThEN  love  with  unconfined  wings 

^"      Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates, 
When  I  lye  tangled  in  her  haire,  6 

85  And  fetter'd  with  her  eye, 
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The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  aire, 
Know  no  euch  libertye. 

[When  326]  When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 
10  With  no  allaying  Thames, 

Our  carelesse  heads  with  roses  crown'd,  5 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 
When  thirsty  griefe  in  wine  we  steepe, 
When  healths  and  dranghts  goe  free^ 
15      Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deepe, 

Know  no  such  libertie.  w 

When,  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  meroye,  sweetness,  majestye, 
20  And  glories  of  my  king, 

When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good  ^ 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th*  enlarged  windes,  that  curle  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

25      Stone  walls  doe  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage,  ^ 

Mindes,  innocent,  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  an  hermitage: 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
20  And  in  my  soule  am  free, 

Angels  alone,  that  soare  above^  ^ 

Enjoy  such  libertie. 

[XV.  THE  327]  XV. 

THE   DOWNFALL   OF   CHAftINÖ-CßOSS. 

Oharing-cross,  as  U  stood  hefore  the  civü  wars,  was  one 
of  those  heautifid  Gothic  öbelisks  erected  to  conjugäl  affection  so 
hy  Edward  J,  who  buüt  such  a  one  wherever  the  herse  of 
his  heloved  Eleanor  rested  in  its  way  from  lAncolnshire  to 
Westminster.  But  neither  its  omamental  Situation,  the  beauty 
4)f  its  strukture,  nor  the  noble  design  of  its  erection  (whidi 
did  honour  to  humanity)  could  preserve  it  from  the  mercüess  » 

Ver,  10.  with  woe-allaying  themes.  M8, 
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zeal  of  the  times:  Far  in  164. .  it  was  demolished  hy  order 
of  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  as  popish  and  superstitüms,  This 
occasioned  the  föllowing  not-unhumorous  sarcasm^  which  hos 
heen  ofien  printed  among  the  populär  sonneis  of  ihose  times. 

5  The  plot  referred  to  in  ver.  17,  was  that  entered  into  hy 
Mr.  Waller  the  poet,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  redt(ce  the 
dty  and  iower  to  the  service  of  the  hing;  for  which  iwo  of 
them,  Nath.  Tomhins,  and  Bich,  Chaloner,  suffered  death 
July  5.  1643.  Yid,  Afh,  Ow.  IL '24^.    [Vgl.  hiezu  additioks 

10  AND  cosBECTioHs  in  Vol.  III.  p.  342.] 

TTNdone,  undone  the  lawyers  are, 
^      They  wander  abont  the  towne, 
Nor  can  find  the  way  to  Westminster, 

Now  Charing-cross  is  downe: 
15  At  the  end  of  the  Strand,  they  make  a  stand,  5 

Swearing  they  are  at  a  loss, 
And  chaffing  say,  that's  not  the  way,  Vou 

They  must  go  by  Charing-cross.  n.i# 

[The  328]  The  parliament  to  vote  it  down 
20  Conceived  it  very  fitting,  10 

Eor  fear  it  should  fall,  and  kill  them  all. 

In  the  house,  as  they  were  sitting. 
They  were  told  god-wot,  it  had  a  plot, 
Which  made  them  so  hard-hearted, 
25  To  give  command,  it  should  not  stand,  15 

Bat  he  taken  down  aud  ({.  and)  carted. 

Men  talk  of  plots,  this  might  have  been  worse 

For  any  thing  I  know, 
Than  that  Tomkins,  and  Chaloner 
80  Were  hang'd  for  long  agoe.  20 

Otir  parliament  did  that  prevent. 

And  wisely  them  defended, 
For  plots  they  will  discover  still, 
Before  they  were  intended. 

86  Bnt  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  25 

Will  say,  I'm  confident, 
They  ever  heard  it  speak  one  word, 
Againsfc  the  parliament 
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Au  informer  Bwore,  it  lettera  bore, 
30  Or  eise  it  bad  been  freed, 

In  troth  I'U  take  my  bible  oaih, 
It  oonld  oeltber  write,  nor  read. 

[The  339]  The  commiltee  Baid,  that  Teiil7  s 

To  popery  it  was  bent; 
35       For  oQgbt  I  know,  it  migbt  be  so, 
For  to  church  it  never  went. 
What  with  excise,  aud  such  device, 

The  kingdom  doth  begin  lo 

To  think  you'll  leare  them  ne'er  a  crotB, 
40  Withont  doo»  nor  within. 

Heibinks  the  common- Council  shon'd 

Of  it  bave  taken  pity, 
Canse,  good  old  cross,  it  al'waye  stood,  u 

So  flrmly  to  the  city. 
45      Since  arosses  yon  so  mnch  disdain, 

Faith,  if  I  were  aa  yon, 
For  fear  the  king  ahonld  mle  again, 

I'd  pnll  down  Tibnru  too.  M 

[XVI.  LOTALTT  330]    XVI. 

LOYALTT    CONFINED. 

Tkis  excdtent  old  song  is  preaerved  in  David  Lloyäts 
'^Memoirea  of  those  that  mffered  in  the  cause  of  Charles  !.["] 
Zond.  1G68.  fol.  p.  96.  He  speais  of  it  aa  the  com^sition  u 
of  a  KorlAt/  personage,  who  svffered  deeply  in  those  ttmes, 
and  teas  stül  living  with  no  other  remard  than  the  conscience 
of  havitig  svffered.  The  anthor's  name  he  hos  not  mentioned. 
—  Some  mistakes  in  Lloyd's  copy  are  corrected  bj/  tuo  others, 
cne  in  MS,  the  other  in  We^mnster  DroUery,  or  a  choice  m 
colkction  of  . .. songs  and  poems,  1671.  12mo. 

T<EAT  DU,  prond  biUows;  Boraae  blov; 

Swell,  cnrled  wavee,  high  as  Jove's  xooi; 
Tour  incivility  doth  ahow, 

That  innooence  ia  tempeit  proof;  ** 
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Thougb  surly  Nereus  frown,  my  thonghts  are  calm;  5 
Then  strike,  Affl^iction,  for  thy  wounda  are  balm. 

That  which  the  world  miscalla  a  jail, 
A  private  closjet  is  to  me: 
p  Whilst  a  good  conscience  is  my  bail. 

And  innocence  my  liberty:  10 

Locks,  bars,  and  solitude  together  met, 
Make  me  no  prisoner,  but  an  anchoret. 

[I,  whilst  391]  I,  whilst  I  wisht  to  be  retir'd^ 
10  Into  this  private  room  was  tum'd; 

As  if  their  wisdoms  had  conspir'd  IS 

The  Salamander  should  be  bnrn'd; 
Or  like  those  sophists,  that  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  constrain'd  to  suffer  what  I  wish. 

%5  The  cynick  loves  his  poverty; 

The  pelican  her  wilderness;  20 

And  His  the  Indianas  pride  to  be 
Naked  on  frozen  Cancasus: 
Contentment  cannot  smart,  stoicks  we  see 
ao         Make  torments  easie  to  their  apathy. 

These  manacles  upon  my  arm  2S 

I,  as  my  mistress'  favours,  wear; 
And  for  to  keep  my  ancles  warm, 
I  have  some  iron  shackles  there : 
25         These  walls  are  but  my  garrison;   this  cell, 

Which  men  call  jail,  doth  prove  my  citadel.  30 

Tm  in  the  cabinet  lockt  up, 

Like  some  high-prized  margarite, 
Or,  like  the  great  mogul  or  pope, 
80  Am  cloyster'd  up  from  publick  sight : 

Eetirement  is  a  piece  of  majesty,  3S 

And  thus,  proud  sultan,  I'm  as  great  as  thee. 

[Here  332]  Here  sin  for  want  of  food  inust  starve, 
Where  tempting  objects  are  not  seen; 
S5  And  these  strong  walls  do  only  serve 

To  keep  vice  out,  and  keep  me  in:  40 

Malice  of  late's  grown  charitable  sure, 
-  Tm  not  committed,  but  Vm  kept  secure. 
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So  he  that  stmck  at  Jason's  life, 

Thinking  t'  have  made  bis  purpose  sure, 
45      By  a  malicious  friendly  knife 

Did  only  wound  him  to  a  eure: 
Malice,  I  see,  wants  wit;  for  what  is  meant  ö 

Mischief,  oftimes  proves  favour  by  tV  event. 

Wken  once  my  prince  affliction  hath, 
50  Prosperity  dotk  treason  seem ; 

And  to  make  smootli  so  rongh  a  path, 

I  can  lears  patience  from  him:  lo 

Now  not  to  suffer  shews  no  loyal  heart, 
When  kings  want  ease  snbjects  must  bear  a  part. 

55      "What  though  I  cannot  aee  my  king 
Neither  in  person  or  in  coin, 
Yet  contemplation  is  a  thing,  i» 

That  renders  what  I  have  not,  mine : 
My  king  from  me  what  adamant  can  part, 
60  Whom  I  do  wear  engraven  on  my  heart? 

[Have  333]  Have  you  not  seen  the  nightingale, 

A  prisoner  like,  coopt  in  a  cage,  20 

How  doth  sbe  channt  her  wonted  tale 
In  that  her  narrow  hermitage? 
65  Even  then  her  charming  melody  doth  prove, 
That  all  her  bars  are  trees,  her  cage  a  grove. 

I  am  that  bird,  whom  they  combine  25 

Thus  to  deprive  of  liberty; 
But  though  they  do  my  corps  confine, 
70  Yet  maugre  hate,  my  soul  is  free: 

And  though  immur'd,  yet  can  I  chirp,  and  sing 
Disgrace  to  rebels,  glory  to  my  king.  30 

My  soul  is  free,  as  ambient  air, 
Although  my  baser  part's  immew'd, 
75      Whilst  loyal  thoughts  do  still  repair 
T'  acoompany  my  solitude: 
Although  rebellion  do  my  body  binde,  36 

My  king  alone  can  captivate  my  minde. 


j 
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[XVII.  TERSES  334]       XVII. 

VERSES   BY  KING   CHARLES    I. 

*^This  prince,  like  Ms  father^  did  not  confine  himself  to 
^prose :  Bishop  Burnet  hos  given  us  a  pathetic  elegy  said  to 

6  **&6  written  hy  Charles  in  Carishrodk  Castle  [in  1648.]   The 

^poetry   is   most  uncouth  and  unharmoniouSj    tut  there  are 

*^strong   thoughts   in  it,    some  good  sense,  and  a  strain  of 

^mc^esticpiety^  Mr.  Walpole' s  royal  a/nd  noble  atdhors.  vol,  I. 

It  is  in  his  ^Memoirs  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton.*^  p,379,  that 

10  Burnet  hath  preserved  this  elegy,  which  he  teils  us  he  had 
from  a  gentlema/n,  who  waited  on  the  hing  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written^  and  copied  it  out  frotn  the  original.  It 
(it)    is    there    intitled    *^majestt  in  misert:    ob    an 

^IMPLORATION    TO    THE  KING     OF    KINGS,^* 

16  Hume  hath  remarked  of  these  stanzaSy  ^thai  the  truth  of 
*^the  sentiment,  rather  than  the  elegance  of  the  expression, 
*^r enders  them  very  pathetic!^  See  his  hist.  1763.  4^o.  vol.  5. 
(^)p.  437.  442.  which  is  no  had  comment  upon  them.  —  These 
are  the  only  verses  Tonown  of  Charles^s  composure.    They  do 

20  not  properly  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  bu>t  we  mähe 
the  same  plea  for  their  insertioti,  as  we  did  for  those  of 
his  two  immediate  predecessors. 


G- 


-Reat  monarch  of  the  world,  from  whose  power  Springs 
The  potency  and  power  of  kings, 
26       Record  the  royal  woe  my  sufferiDg  sings ; 

[And  335]  And  teach  my  tongue,  that  ever  did  confine 
Its  faculties  in  trnth's  seraphick  line,  5 

To  track  the  treasons  of  thy  foes  and  mine. 

Nature  and  law,  by  thy  divine  decree, 
.80       (The  only  root  of  righteous  royaltie) 
With  this  dim  diadem  invested  me: 

With  it,  the  sacred  scepter,  purple  rohe,  10 

The  holy  unction,  and  the  royal  globe: 
Yet  am  I  levell'd  with  the  life  of  Job. 

86       The  fiercest  faries,  that  do  daily  tread 

Upon  my  grief,  my  gray  discrowned  head, 

Are  those  that  owe  my  bounty  for  their  bread.  15 
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They  raise  a  war,  and  Christen  it  thb  cause, 
While  sacrilegious  Lands  have  best  applause, 
Plunder  and  murder  are  the  kingdom  s  laws; 

Tyranny  bears  the  title  of  taxation, 
20  Eevenge  and  robbery  are  reformation,  ß 

Oppression  gains  the  name  of  Sequestration. 

My  loyal  subjects,  who  in  this  bad  season 
Attend  me  (by  the  law  of  God  and  reason), 
They  dare  impeach,  and  punish  for  high  treason. 

25  [Next  336]  Next  at  the  clergy  do  their  furies  frown,      lo 
Pious  episcopacy  must  go  down, 
They  will  destroy  the  crosier  and  the  crown. 

Churchmen  are  chain'd,  and  schismaticks  are  freed, 
Mechanicks  preach,  and  holy  fathers  bleed, 
20  The  crown  is  crucified  with  the  creed.  iß 

The  church  of  England  doth  all  factions  fester, 
The  pulpit  is  usurpt  by  each  impostor» 
Extempore  excludes  the  Pater-noster, 

The  Presbyter,  and  Independent  seed 
35  Springs  with  broad  blades.     To  make  religion  bleed        20 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  agreed. 

The  corner  stone's  misplacM  by  every  parier: 
With  such  a  bloody  method  and  behaviour 
Their  ancestors  did  crucifie  our  Saviour 

40  My  royal  consort,  from  whose  fruitful  womb  25 

So  many  princes  legally  haye  come, 
Is  forc'd  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  a  tomb. 

Great  Britain's  heir  is  forced  into  France, 
Whilst  on  bis  father*s  head  bis  foes  advance: 
45  Poor  child!  he  weeps  out  bis  inheritance.  30 

[With  337]  With  my  own  power  my  majesty  they  wound, 
In  the  king's  name  the  king  himself's  uncrown'd: 
So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond. 

With  propositions  daily  they  enohant 
SO  Ify  people's  ears,  such  as  do  reason  daunt,  85 

And  the  Almighty  will  not  let  me  grant. 
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They  promise  to  erect  my  royal  stem, 
To  make  me  great,  t'  advance  my  diadem, 
If  I  will  first  fall  down,  and  worship  them ! 

But  for  refusal  they  devour  my  thron  es,  55 

6       Distress  my  children,  and  destroy  my  bones; 
I  fear  they'U  force  me  to  make  bread  of  stones. 

My  life  they  prize  at  such  a  slender  rate, 

That  in  my  absence  they  draw  bills  of  hate, 

To  prove  the  king  a  traytor  to  the  state.  60 

10       Felons  obtain  more  privilege  tban  I, 

They  are  allow'd  to  answer  ere  they  die; 
'Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason,  why. 

But,  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 
Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to  65 

15       Such,  as  thou  know'st  do  not  know  what  they  do.  ^^^ 

[For  338]  For  since  they  from  their  lord  are  so  disjointed, 

As  to  contemn  those  edicts  he  appointed, 

How  can  they  prize  the  power  of  bis  anointed? 

Augment  my  patience,  nullifie  my  hate,  70 

20       Preserve  my  issue,  and  inspire  my  mate, 

Tet,  though  we  perish,   blebs   this  chubch  and  statb. 


XVIII. 
THE   SÄLE   op   REBELLIOUS   HOUSHOLD-STÜFF. 

This  sarcastic  eauUation  of  triumphant  loyälty^  is  printed 

25  from    an   old   hlack-letter    copy    in    the    Pepys     collectiofiy 

corrected  hy  cmother  preserved  in  ^Ä  choice  collection  of  120 

loyal  songSf  dtc.^^  1684.  12mo,  —  To  the  tune  of  Old  Simon 

the  king. 

TJEbellion  hath  broken  up  house, 
so  ^^    And  hath  left  me  old  lumber  to  seil; 

Gome  hither,  and  take  your  choice, 
m  promise  to  use  you  well: 
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5      Will  you  buy  the  old  speaker's  chair? 
Which  was  warm,  and  easie  to  sit  in, 
And  oft  hath  been  clean'd  1  declare, 
When  as  it  was  fouler  than  fitting. 

Says  old  Simon  the  king,  &c.  (^ 

10      [Will  339]  Will  you  buy  any  bacon-flitches, 
The  fattest,  that  ever  were  spent? 
They're  the  sides  of  the  old  committees, 

Fed  up  in  the  long  parliament. 
Here's  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  tongs,  lo 

15  And  for  a  small  matter  V\l  seil  ye  'um; 

They  are  made  of  the  presbyters  lungs, 
To  blow  up  the  coals  of  rebellion. 
Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

I  had  thought  to  have  given  them  once  15 

20  To  some  black-smith  for  his  forge; 

But  now  I  have  considered  onH, 

They  are  consecrate  to  the  church: 
So  I'U  give  them  unto  some  quire, 

They  will  make  the  big  organs  roar,  20 

25      And  the  little  pipes  to  squeeke  higher, 
Than  ever  they  could  before. 
Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

Here's  a  couple  of  stools  for  sale, 

One's  Square,  and  t'other  is  round;  25 

30      Betwixt  them  both  the  tail 

Of  the  RuMP  feil  unto  the  ground. 
Will  you  buy  the  states  council-table, 

Which  was  made  of  the  good  wain  Scot? 
The  frame  was  a  tottering  Babel  ao 

35  To  uphold  the  Independent  plot. 

T2  Says  old  Simon,  &o, 

[Here's  340]  Here's  the  beesom  of  Eeformation, 
Wbich  should  have  made  clean  the  floor, 

But  it  swept  the  wealth  out  of  the  nation,  86 

40  And  left  us  dirt  good  störe. 

Will  you  buy  the  states  spinning-wheely 
Which  spun  for  the  ropers  trade? 
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£ut  better  it  bad  stood  still, 

For  now  it  bas  epun  a  fair  tbread. 

SajB  old  Simon,  &c.  45 

Here's  a  very  good  clyster-pipe*, 
5  Wbicb  was  made  of  a  bntcber's  stump, 

And  often-times  it  batb  been  wbip'd, 

After  caring  tbe  colds  of  tbe  bump. 
Here's  a  lump  of  Pilgrims-Salye,  50 

Wbicb  once  was  a  justice  of  peace, 
10  Wbo  NoU  and  tbe  Devil  did  serve; 

Bat  now  it  is  come  to  tbis. 
Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

Here's  a  roll  of  tbe  states  tobacco,  55 

If  any  good  fellow  will  take  it; 
15  Ko  Yirginia  bad  e'er  sucb  a  smack-o, 

And  I'll  teil  you  bow  tbey  did  make  it: 
Tis  tb'  Engagement,  and  Covenant  cookt 

Up  witb  tbe  Abjaration  oatb;  60 

And  many  of  tbem,  tbat  bave  took't, 
20  Complain  it  was  foul  in  tbe  moutb. 

Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

[Yet  341]  Yet  tbe  asbes  may  bappily  serve 

To  eure  tbe  scab  of  tbe  nation,  65 

Wbene'er  't  bas  an  itcb  to  swerve 
26  To  Rebellion  by  Innovation. 

A  lantborn  bere  is  to  be  bougbt, 

Tbe  like  was  scarce  ever  gotten, 
For  many  plots  it  bas  found  out  70 

Before  tbey  ever  were  tbougbt  on. 
^  Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

Will  you  buy  tbe  bump's  great  saddle, 

Witb  wbicb  it  jocky'd  Üie  nation? 
And  bere  is  tbe  bitt,  and  tbe  bridle,  75 

And  curb  of  Dissimulation« 
S5  And  bereis  tbe  trunk-bose  of  tbe  bump, 

And  tbeir  fair  dissembling  cloak, 
And  a  Presbyterian  jnmp, 

Witb  an  Independent  smock.  80 

Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

*  [Vgl,  hiezu  additions  and  corrections  in  Vol.  IIL  p,  342-1 
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Will  you  buy  a  conscience  oft  turn'd, 

Which  serv'd  the  high-court  of  justice, 
And  Btretch'd  until  England  it  mourn'd? 
85        Bat  hell  will  buy  that  if  the  worst  is. 

Here's  Joan  Cromwell's  kitching-stuff  tub,  S' 

Y  3  Wherein  is  the  fat  of  the  Kampers, 

[With  342]  With  which  old  Noll's  horns  she  did  rub, 
When  he  was  got  drnnk  with  false  bampers. 
90  Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

Here's  the  parse  of  the  pabliqne  faith;  lo 

Here's  the  model  of  the  Sequestration, 
When  the  old  wives  npon  their  good  troth, 
Lent  thimbles  to  raine  the  nation. 
95    Here's  Dick  Cromweirs  Protectorship, 

And  here  are  Lambert's  commissions,  i5 

And  here  is  Hagh  Peters  bis  scrip 

Cramm'd  with  the  tamultaoas  Petitions. 
Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

100    And  here  are  old  NolPs  brewing  vessels, 

And  here  are  bis  dray,  and  bis  slings;  20 

Here  are  Hewson*s  awl,  and  bis  bristles; 

With  diverse  other  odd  things: 
And  what  is  the  price  doth  belong 
105        To  all  these  matters  before  ye? 

m  seil  them  all  for  an  old  song,  25 

And  so  I  do  end  my  story. 
Says  old  Simon,  &c. 

Ver,  86.  TMg  was  a  cant  name  given  to  CromweU's  toife  hy 
the  JRoyälistSy  tho'  her  true  name  was  Elizabeth:  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse  hangs  some  tale  that  is  now  forgotten,  so 

Ver,  94.   See  Grey's  Hudihras  Pt,  L  Cant,  2.  ver,  570.  dte, 
'  Ver.  100.  102.    CromweU  had  in  his  younger  years  foUowed  the 
hrewing  trade  at  Huntingdon,    CoL  Hewson  is  said  to  have  heen 
originaUy  a  cöbler, 

[XIX.  OLD  848]  XIX.  »^ 

OLD   TOM   OF   BEDLAM. 

M.ÄT>    SONG    THX    PIBBT. 

It  is  worth .  attention,  that   the  English  "have  more  songs 
and  bcUlads  on  the  sübject  of  madnesSj   than  tmy  of  their 
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neighbours,  Whether  it  is  that  we  are  more  Uable  to  this 
calamity  than  other  nations,  or  whether  our  native  gloominess 
hath  peculiarly  recommended  subjects  of  this  cast  to  our 
writers^  fhe  fact  is  incontestible,  as  any  one  may  he  satisßed^ 

46  who  will  compare  the  printed  collections  of  Frenchj  Italian 
Songs,  d^c.  wiih  those  in  our  language. 

Out  of  a  much  larger  quanfity,  we  have  selected  half  a 
dozen  mad  soxras  for  these  volumes.  The  ihree  first  are 
Originals  in  their  respective    kinds:    the  mervt  of  the  three 

10  last  is  chiefly  that  of  imitation.  They  were  written  at  con- 
siderable  intervals  of  timej  htd  we  have  here  grouped  them 
together,  that  the  reader  may  the  better  examine  their  com- 
parative  merits.  He  may  consider  them  as  so  many  trials  of 
skiU  in  a  very  pectdiar  subjectj  as  the  contest  of  so  many 

16  rivals  to  shooi  in  the  bow  of  Ulysses*  The  two  first  were 
probably  written  ahout  the  beginning  of  the  last  Century; 
the  third  äbout  the  middle  of  it;  the  fourth  towards  the  end; 
and  the  two  last  within  this  present  Century. 

This  is  given  from  the  editor^s  folio  MS,  compared  with 

20  ttoo  or  three  old  printed  copies,  [Vgl.  hiezu  additions  äsd 
coÄRBCTioNs  in  Vol.  HL  p.  342.]  y* 

[FORTH  344]"pORTH  from  my  sad  and  darksome  cell, 

"^    Or  from  the  deepe  abysse  of  hell, 
Mad  Tom  is  come  into  the  world  againe 
^  To  see  if  he  can  eure  his  distempered  braioe. 

Feares  and  cares  oppresse  my  sonle:  5 

Harke,  howe  the  angrye  faryes  honle! 
Pluto  laughes,  and  Froserpine  is  gladd 
To  See  poore  naked  Tom  of  Bedlam  madd. 

80  Throngh  the  world  I  wander  night  and  day 

To  seeke  my  straggling  senses,  10 

In  an  angrye  moode  I  mett  old  Time, 
With  his  pentarchye  of  tenses: 

When  me  he  spyed, 
36  Away  he  hyed, 

For  time.will  stay  for  no  man:  15 

In  vaine  with  cryes 

I  rent  the  skyes, 
For  pity  is  not  common. 
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Cold  and  comfortless  I  lye: 
20  Helpe,  oh  helpe!  or  eise  I  dye! 

Harke!  I  heare  Appollo's  teame, 

The  carman  'gins  to  whistle; 
Ghast  Diana  bends  her  bowe,  s 

The  boare  begins  to  bristle. 

25      [Come,  345]  Come,  Ynlcan,  with  tools  and  with  taokles, 
To  knocke  off  my  troubleeome  shackles; 
Bid  Charles  make  ready  his  waine 
To  fetch  me  my  senses  againe.  lo 

Last  night  I  heard  the  dog-star  bark; 
80      Mars  met  Venus  in  the  darke; 

Limping  Yalcan  het  an  iron  harr, 

And  fariouslye  made  at  the  god  of  war: 

Mars  with  his  weapon  laid  about,  is 

But  Yulcan's  temples  had  the  gout, 
35      For  his  broad  horns  did  so  hang  in  bis  light, 
He  coald  not  see  to  aim  his  blowes  aright: 

Mercnrye  the  nimble  post  of  heaven, 

Stood  still  to  see  the  quarrell;  ao 

Gorrel-bellyed  Bacchus,  gyant-like, 
40  Bestryd  a  strong-beere  barrell. 

To  mee  he  dranke, 
I  did  him  thanke, 
But  I  could  get  no  cyder;  2s 

He  dranke  whole  butts 
45  Till  he  hurst  his  gutts, 

But  mine  were  ne'er  the  wyder. 

Poore  naked  Tom  is  very  drye: 

A  little  drinke  for  charitye!  so 

[Harke,  846]  Harke,  I  hear  Acteons  home! 
50  The  huntsmen  whoop  and  hallowe: 

Bingwood,  Royster,  Bowman,  Jowler, 
All  the  chase  do  followe. 

The  man  in  the  moone  drinkes  darret,  ss 

Eates  powder'd  beefe,  tumip,  and  carret, 
55      But  a  oup  of  old  Malaga  saoke 
Will  filre  the  bushe  at  his  backe. 
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XX. 

THE    DISTRACTED  PUßlTAN, 

Ma.D    BOMO    THB    SE00ND| 

—   tffos    written    äbout    the    heginning   of   the    seventeenth 
6  Century  hy  the  wiity  bishop  Corhet,  and  is  prinfed  from  the  3d 
edition  of  kis  poems,   12mo,  1672,   compared   wUh  a  more 
ancient  copy  in  the  editar*8  fölio  MS. 


A' 


M  I  mad,  0  noble  Eestns, 
When  zeal  and  godly  knowledge 
10  Have  pat  me  in  hope 

To  deal  with  the  pope, 
As  well  as  the  best  in  the  College?  5 

Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  hate  a  surplice, 
Miters,  copes,  and  rochets; 
16  Come  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a  day, 

And  fill  your  heads  with  crotchets. 

[In  347]  In  the  honse  of  pure  Emanuel*  10 

I  had  my  edncation, 

Where  my  friends  surmise 
20  I  dazel'd  my  eyes 

With  the  sight  of  revelation. 
Boldly  I  preach,  &c. 

They  bonnd  me  like  a  bedlam,  15 

They  lash'd  my  four  poor  quarters; 
25  Whilst  this  I  endure, 

Faith  makes  me  sure 
To  be  one  of  Foxes  martyrs. 
Boldly  I  preach,  &c. 

These  injnries  I  suffer  20 

80  Tbrough  antichrist's  perswasion: 

Take  off  this  chain, 
Neither  Borne  nor  Spain 
Can  resist  my  streng  invasion. 
Boldly  I  preach,  &c. 

36        *  Emanud  coUege  CamMdge  wa9  onginaMy  a  aeminary  cf 
Puritans. 
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25      Of  tbe  beasts  ten  horns  (God  bless  ns!) 
I  have  knock'd  off  three  already; 
If  they  let  me  alone 
Vl\  leave  none : 
But  they  say  I  am  too  heady.  6 

Boldly  I  preacb,  &c. 

30      [Wben  348]  Wben  I  saok'd  tbe  seven-billM  city, 
I  met  tbe  great  red  dragon; 
I  kept  bim  aloof 

Witb  tbe  armonr  of  proof,  lo 

Tbongb  bere  I  bave  never  a  rag  on. 
Boldly  I  preacb,  &c. 

35      Witb  a  fiery  sword  and  target, 
Tbere  fongbt  I  witb  tbis  monster: 

Bat  tbe  sons  of  pride  is 

My  zeal  deride, 
And  all  my  deeds  misconster. 
Boldly  I  preacb,  &c. 

40      I  nn-bors'd  tbe  Wbore  of  Babel, 

Witb  tbe  lanoe  of  Inspiration;  20 

I  made  ber  stink, 
And  spill  tbe  drink 
In  ber  cnp  of  abomination. 
Boldly  I  preacb,  &c. 

45      I  bave  seen  two  iu  a  vision  26 

Witb  a  flying  book*  between  tbem. 
I  bave  been  in  despair 
Five  times  a  year, 
And  cnr'd  by  reading  Greenbamf. 

Boldly  I  preacb,  &c.  so 

50      [I  observ'd  349]  I  observ'd  in  Perkins  tables* 
Tbe  black  line  of  damnation; 

*  ÄUuding  to  some  visionary  exposition  of  Zech,  ch,  V,  ver,  I. 
t  See  Greenham's  toorks,  fol.  1605.  particularly  the  traet  in- 

titled,  ^Ä  sweet  comfort  far  an  afflicted  consdeneeJ^  85 

*  See  Ptrkins^s  toorks,  fol,  1616.  vol,  L  p,  11;  where  is  a  large 
hcdf'Sheet  folded,  eontaining  "A  suroey,  or  table  dedaring  the  order 
of  the  causes  of  salvation,  and  damnation,  dtc"  The  pedigree  of 
damnation  heing  dißtinguished  ty  a  broad  black  zig-zag  line, 

Eogl.  Sprach-  und  Literatardenkxn.  VI.  32 
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Those  crooked  veins 
So  Btuck  in  mj  brains, 
That  I  fear'd  my  reprobation. 
Boldlj  I  preacb,  &c. 

6  In  tbe  boly  tongae  of  Canaan  55 

I  plaoM  my  cbiefest  pleasure: 
Till  I  priok'd  my  foot 
With  an  Hebrew  root, 
That  I  bled  beyond  all  measnre. 
10  Boldly  I  preacll,  &o. 

I  appear'd  before  the  arobbishopf,  60 

And  all  the  bigb  commission; 

I  gave  him  no  grace, 

Bat  told  bim  to  bis  face 
16  That  he  favonr'd  superstition. 

Boldly  I  preach,  hate  a  cross,  bäte  a  sniplice,   65 

Miters,  copes,  and  rotcbets: 
Gome  hear  me  pray  nine  times  a  clay, 

And  fiU  your  beads  with  crotohets. 

ao  t  Land. 


[XXI.  THE  860]  XXI. 

THE    LUNATIC   LOVER, 

MaD    SOKO    the    THlUDy 

—  is  given  from  an  old  printed  copy  in  the  British  Museum^ 
25  compared   müh   anoiher   in   the   Fepys    coUectian:    hoth   in 
block  leiter. 


G> 


-BIH  king  of  the  gbosts,  make  haste, 
And  bring,  hither  all  your  train; 
See  how  the  pale  moon  does  waste, 
80  And  jast  now  is  in  tbe  waine. 

Gome,  you  nigbt-hags,  with  all  your  charms, 

And  revelling  witches  away, 

And  hug  me  close  in  your  arms; 

To  you  my  respeots  I'll  pay. 
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ni  court  you,  and  think  you  fair, 
iO  Since  love  does  distract  my  brain: 

1^11  go,  and  I'll  wed  the  night-mare. 
And  kiss  her,  and  kiss  her  again: 
But  if  she  prove  peevieh  and  proud,  « 

Then,  a  pise  on  her  love!  let  her  go; 
15      [m  351]  ril  seek  me  a  winding  shrond, 
And  down  to  the  shades  below. 

A  Innacy  sad  I  endure, 

Since  reason  departs  away;  to 

I  call  to  those  hags  for  a  eure, 
20  As  knowing  not  what  I  say: 

The  beaaty,  whom  I  do  adore, 

Now  slights  me  with  scorn  and  disdain; 
I  never  shall  see  her  more:  u 

Ah!  how  shall  I  bear  my  pain! 

25      I  ramble,  and  ränge  about 

To  find  ont  my  charming  saint; 
While  she  at  my  grief  does  flout, 

And  smiles  at  my  lond  complaint:  ao 

Distraction  I  see  is  my  doom, 
30  Of  this  I  am  now  too  sure; 

A  rival  ie  got  in  my  room, 
While  torments  I  do  endare. 

Strange  fancies  do  fill  my  head,  » 

While  wandering  in  despair, 
35      I  am  to  the  desarts  lead, 

Expecting  to  find  her  there. 
Methinks  in  a  spangled  cloud 

I  see  her  enthroned  on  high,  so 

Then  to  her  I  crie  aloud, 
3  40  And  labonr  to  reach  the  sky. 

[When  352]  When  thus  I  have  rav'd  a  while, 
^  And  wearyed  myself  in  vain, 

i  I  lye  on  the  harren  soil,  w 

l  And  bitterly  do  complain: 

I  45      Till  slumber  hath  quieted  me, 

<  In  sorrow  I  sigh  and  weep; 
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Tbe  clonds  are  my  canopy 
To  Cover  me  while  I  sleep. 

I  dream  that  my  charming  fair 

Is  then  in  my  rivaPs  bed,  50 

6  Whose  tresses  of  golden  hair 

Are  on  tbe  fair  pillow  bespread: 
Tben  tbis  dotb  my  passion  inflame, 

I  Start,  and  no  Icnger  can  lie: 
Ab!  Sylvia,  art  tbou  not  to  blame  55 

10  To  ruin  a  lover?  I  cry. 

Grim  king  of  tbe  gbosts,  be  true, 

And  burry  me  bence  away, 
My  languishing  life  to  you 

A  tribote  I  freely  pay:  60 

16  To  tbe  elysian  sbades  I  post 

In  bopes  to  be  freed  from  care, 
Wbere  many  a  bleeding  gbost 

Is  bovering  in  tbe  air. 
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20         THE    LADY   DISTKACTED    WITH    LUVE, 

Mad  Song  the  foueth, 

—  was  originally  sung  in  one  o/"  Tom  D'uEPEr'a  comedies 
of  Don  Quixote  acted  in  1694  and  1696;  and  prohably 
composed  by  himself.  In  the  severäl  stanzas^  the  author  re- 
25  presents  his  pretty  mad  woman  as  1.  sullenly  mad:  2.  mirth- 
fully  mad:  3.  mela/ncholy  mad :  4.  fantasticälly  mad:  and  5. 
stark  mad.  Both  thiSj  and  Num,  XXIV.  are  printed  front 
D'urfey^s  ^Bills  to  purge  Melancholy.^^  1719.  vol.  L 


so 


Tj^EOM  rosie  bowers,  wbere  sleeps  tbe  god  of  love^ 
'*"      Hitber,  ye  little  wanton  cupids,  fly; 
Teacb  me  in  soft  melodions  strains  to  move 

Witb  tender  passion  my  beart's  darling  joy: 
Ab!  let  tbe  soul  of  musick  tnne  my  voice,  5 

To  win  dear  Strepbon,  wbo  my  soul  enjoys. 
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Or,  if  more  influencing, 

Is  to  be  brisk  and  airy, 
Witb  a  Step  and  a  bonnd, 
"Vol.  10      With  a  frisk  from  tbe  ground, 
II.  z  I'll  trip  like  any  fairy.  « 

[As  354]  Ab  once  on  Ida  dancing 

Were  three  celestial  bodies: 
With  an  air,  and  a  face, 
15      And  a  sbape,  and  a  grace, 

ru  cbarm,  like  beauty's  goddess.  lo 

Ab!  'tis  in  vain!  'tis  all,  His  all  in  vain! 
Deatb  and  despair  mnst  end  tbe  fatal  pain: 
Cold,  cold  despair,  disgnis'd  like  snow  and  rain, 
20  Falls  on  mj  breast;  bleak  winds  in  tempests  blow; 

My  veins  all  sbiver,  and  my  fingers  glow;  u 

My  pulse  beats  a  dead  marcb  for  lost  repose, 
And  to  a  solid  lump  of  ice  my  poor  fond  beart  is  froze. 

Or  say,  ye  powers,  my  peace  to  crown, 
25      Sball  I  tbaw  myself,  and  drown 

Among  tbe  foaming  billows?  ao 

Increasing  all  witb  tears  I  sbed, 

On  beds  of  ooze,  and  crystal  pillows 
Lay  down,  lay  down  my  lovesick  bead? 

SO      No,  no,  ril  strait  mn  mad,  mad,  mad, 

Tbat  soon  my  beart  will  warm;  as 

Wben  once  tbe  sense  is  fled,  is  fled, 

Love  bas  no  power  to  cbarm. 
Wild  tbro'  tbe  woods  I'll  fly,  I'll  fly, 
35  Robes,  locks — sball  tbus — be  tore! 

A  tbousand,  tbousand  times  I'll  dye  so 

Ere  tbus,  tbus,  in  vain, — ere  tbus  in  vain  adore. 

lXXm.TH(Z,THE)355]  XXIII. 

THE   DISTRACTED   LOVER, 

Mad  Sosa  the  fjfth. 

From  ihe  Hive^  a  collecHon  of  songs.   4  vois.  1724.  12mo  85 
where  may  he  found  two  or  three  other  mas  bonos  not  ad" 
mited  into  this  coUecfion. 
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T  Go  to  the  Elysian  shade, 

Where  sorrow  ne^er   shall  wonnd  me; 
Where  nothing  shall  my  rest  invade, 
Bat  joy  shall  still  Surround  me. 

5  I  fly  from  Celia's  cold  disdain,  5 

From  her  disdain  I  fly; 
She  is  the  cause  of  all  my  pain, 
For  her  alone  I  die. 

Her  eyes  are  brighter  than  the  mid-day  sun, 
10         When  he  but  half  his  radiant  course  has  mn,  10 

When  his  meridian  glories  gaily  shine, 
And  gild  all  nature  with  a  warmth  diyine. 

See  yonder  river's  flowing  tide, 
Whioh  now  so  füll  appears; 
16  Those  streams,  that  do  so  swiftly  glide,  15 

Are  nothing  but  my  tears.  z  2 

[There  356]  There  I  have  wept  tili  I  could  weep  no  more, 
And  curst  mine  eyes,  when  they  have  wept  their  störe, 
Then,  like  the  clouds,  that  rob  the  azure  main, 
iVe  drain'd  the  flood  to  weep  it  back  again.  20 


20 


25 


80 


Pity  my  pains, 

Ye  gentle  swains! 
Cover  me  with  ice  and  snow, 
I  scorch,  I  bum,  I  flame,  I  glow! 

Furies,  tear  me,  2& 

Quickly  bear  me 
To  the  dismal  shades  belowl 

Where  yelling,  and  howling, 

And  grumbling,  and  growling, 
Strike  the  ear  with  horrid  woe.  30 


Hissing  snakes, 
Fiery  lakes 
Would  be  a  pleasure,  and  a  eure: 
Not  all  the  hells, 
S6  Where  Pluto  dwells,  35 

Can  give  such  pain  as  I  endure. 
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To  some  peaceful  piain  convey  me, 
On  a  mossey  carpet  lay  me, 
Fan  me  with  ambrosial  breeze, 
40    Let  me  die,  and  so  haye  ease! 


[XXIV,  THE  857]  XXIV.  6 

THE    FBANTIC   LADY, 

Mad    SoNa    THB    8IZTH. 

ThiSj  as  well  as  Num.  XXII,  was  originally  sv/ng  in  me 
of  D'ubpet's  comedies  of  Bon  Quixote.  A  circumstance  which 
wa$  not  Tcnown  when  p.  343  was  prinied  off.  lo 

T  Barn,  mj  brain  consames  to  ashesl 
"^    Each  eye-ball  too  like  ligbtning  flasliesl 
Witbin  my  breast  there  glows  a  solid  fire, 
Wbicb  in  a  thoasand  ages  can't  expire! 

5  Blow,  blow,  tbe  winds'  great  ruler!  i6 

Bring  tbe  Po,  and  tbe  Ganges  bitber, 
'Tis  snltry  weatber, 
Poar  tbem  all  on  my  sonl, 
It  will  biss  like  a  coal, 
10      Bat  be  never  tbe  cooler.  20 

'Twas  pride  bot  as  bell, 
Tbat  first  made  me  rebell, 
From  love's  awful  tbrone  a  cnrst  angel  I  feil; 
And  monm  now  my  fate, 
15  Wbicb  myself  did  create:  2s 

Z3        Fool,  fool,  tbat  consider'd  not  wben  I  was  well! 

[Adiea!  858]  Adiea!  ye  vain  transporting  joys! 
Off  ye  vain  fantastio  toys!  — 
Tbat  dress  tbis  face — ^tbis  body — to  allure! 
20  Bring  me  daggers,  poison,  fire!  so 

Since  scorn  is  tarn'd  into  desire, 
All  bell  feels  not  tbe  rage,  wbicb  I,  poor  I  endure. 
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XXV. 
LILLI   BURLERO. 

The  following  rhymes,  slight   and  insignificant   as    thetf 

may  now  seem^  had  once  a  more  powerful  effect  tkan  either 

6  the  FhiUpics  {l,  Philippics)  of  Demosthenes,  or  Oicero;   and 

contribtäed  not  a  Utile  towards  the  great  revoltäion  in  1688. 

Let  US  hear  a  contemporary  writer, 

^A  foölish  hailad  was  made  at  that  time,  treating  the 
*^papistSy  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in  a  very  ridiculous  manner, 

10  ^which  had  a  bürden  said  to  he  Irish  words,  Lero,  lero,  Uli' 
^burlero,  that  made  an  impression  on  the  [king^s]  army,  that 
^eannot  he  imagined  hy  those  that  saw  it  not.  The  whole 
*^army,  and  at  last  the  people  hoth  in  city  and  country,  were 
^singing  it  perpetuälly.    And  perhaps  never  had  so  slight  a 

15  '^thing  so  great  an  effect,^'    Burnet. 

It  was  ivritten  on  occasion  of  the  king's  nominating  to  the 
Ueutenaney  ofireland  in  1686,  general  Talbot,  newly  created 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  furious  papist,  who  had  recommended 
himself  to  his  higotted  master  hy  Ms  arhitrary  treatment  of 

20  the  protestants  in  the  preceding  year,  when  only  lieutenant 
general;  and  whose  subsequent  conduct  fully  justified  his 
eX'  [pectations  359]  pectations  and  their  fears.  The  violencies 
of  his  administration  may  be  seen  in  any  of  the  histories  of 
those   times:   particülarly   in   bishop  King^s   ^ State   of  the 

26  ^protestants  in  Ireland."  1691,  4^to. 

LiLLiBusLERo  is  Said  to  have  heen  the  wateh-word  ({. 
Lilliburlero,  and  Ballen-a-lah,  are  said  to  have  heen  the 
words  of  distinction  corr.)  used  amotig  the  Irish  papists  in 
their  massacre  of  the  protestants  in  1641. 

30         TT^'  ^J^oder  Teague,  dost  hear  de  decree? 
•*^     Lilli  burlerlo,  bullen  a-la. 
Dat  we  shall  have  a  new  deputie, 
Lilli  barlero  bullen  a-la. 

Lero  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero  lero,  bullen  a-la,    5 
39  Lero  lero,  lilli  burlero,  lero  lero,  bullen  a-la. 

Ho!  by  shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Talbote: 
Lilli,  &c. 
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And  lie  will  cut  all  de  English  troate. 
10  Lilli,  &c. 

Dough  by  my  slioul  de  Englisli  do  praat, 

Lilli,  &c. 
De  law's  on  dare  aide,  and  Creish  knows  what.  6 

Lilli,  &c. 

15  But  if  dispence  do  come  from  de  pope, 
Lilli,  &c. 
We'll  hang  Magna  Charta,  and  dem  in  a  rope. 
2  4  Lilli,   &C.  10 

[For  360]  For  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a  lord, 
20  Lilli,  &c. 

And  with  brave  lads  is  Coming  aboard : 
Lilli,  &G, 

Who  all  in  France  have  taken  a  sware,  i6 

Lilli,  &c. 
25  Dat  dey  will  have  no  Protestant  heir. 
Lilli,  &c. 

Aral  but  why  does  he  stay  behind? 

Lilli,  &c.  20 

Hol  by  my  shoul  'tis  a  protestant  wind. 
80  Lilli,  &c. 

Bat  see  de  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore, 

Lilli,  &c. 
And  we  shall  have  commissions  gillore.  25 

Lilli,  &c. 

35  And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  de  mass, 
Lilli,  &c. 
Shall  be  tum  out,  and  look  like  an  ass. 

Lilli,  &c.  80 

Now,  now  de  her^eticks  all  go  down, 
40  Lilli,  &c. 

By  Cherish  (l,  Chrish)  and  shaint  Patrick,  de  nation^s  our 
Lilli,  &c.  [own. 

[Dare  361]  Dare  was  an  old  prophesy  found  in  a  bog,  ss 
Lilli,  &c. 
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^Ireland  sliall  be  rul'd  by  an  ass,  and  a  dog."  45 

Lilli,  &c. 

And  now  die  prophesy  is  come  to  paas, 
Lilli,  &o. 
5         For  Talbot^s  de  dog,  and  Ja**h  is  de  ass.   ^ 

Lilli,  &c.  50 

XXVL 
THE  BRAES  OP  YARROW, 

Ih    IMITATION    OF    THE    ANOIENT    SoOTS    MÄNNER, 

10  —  was  written  hy  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  esq;  who 
diedMarch  25,  1754.  aged  50.  It  is  printed  from  an  elegant 
edition  of  his  Poems  published  at  Edinburgh,    1760.   12mo^ 

Ä.  TiüSK  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Bnsk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 
15         Busk  ye,  Busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 

And  tbink  nae  mair  on  tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B.  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride?  5 

Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow? 
Ä.  I  gat  her  where  I  dare  na  weil  be  seen, 
20  I^tting  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

[Weep  362]  Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride^ 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow,  10 

Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leive 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

25  B,  "Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride? 
Why  does  she  weep  thy  winsome  marrow? 
.  And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  seen  15 

Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

A,  Lang  mann  she  weep,   lang  mann  she,  mann  she  weep^ 
80  Lang  mann  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow, 

And  lang  mann  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Puing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  20 

For  she  has  tint  her  luver,  luver  dear, 
Her  luver  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow, 
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And  I  hae  slain  tbe  comliest  swain 
That  eir  pii*d  birke  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

25  Why  rins  tliy  etream,  0  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  reid? 
Why  on  tby  braes  heard  tbe  voice  of  sorrow? 
And  why  yon  (l,  yon  corr.)  melanobolious  weids  5 

Hang  on  tbe  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow? 

Wbat's  yonder  floate  on  tbe  rnefal  rneful  flnde? 
30      Wbat's  yonder  floate?  0  dale  and  sorrow l 
0  'tis  be  tbe  comely  swain  I  slew 
lipon  tbe  duleful  Braes  of  Yarrow.  lo 

[Wasb,  363]  Wasb,  0  wasb  bis  wonnds,  bis  wounds  in 
His  wonnds  in  tears  witb  dule  and  sorrow,     [tears, 
35  And  wrap  bis  limbs  in  monrning  weids, 
And  lay  bim  on  tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Tben  bnild,  tben  bnild,  ye  sisters,  sisters  sad,  i» 

Ye  sisters  sad,  bis  tomb  witb  sorrow, 
And  weep  around  in  waeful  wise 
40      His  bapless  fate  on  tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Cnrse  ye,  curse  ye,  bis  nseless,  nseless  sbield, 
My  arm  tbat  wrougbt  tbe  deed  of  sorrow,  ao 

Tbe  fatal  spear  tbat  piero'd  bis  breast, 
His  comely  breast  on  tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

45  Did  I  not  warn  tbee,  not  to,  not  to  luve? 
And  warn  from  flgbt?  bnt  to  my  sorrow, 
Too  rasbly  bauld  a  stronger  arm  2» 

Tbon  met'st,  and  (and)  fel'st  on  tbe  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  tbe  birk,  green  grows,   green   grows   tbe 
grass, 
50      Yellow  on  Yarrow's  bank  tbe  gowan. 

Fair  bangs  tbe  apple  frae  tbe  rock,  ao 

Sweet  tbe  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet?  as  sweet,  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 
As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow, 
55  [As  364]  As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  tbe  birk, 

Tbe  apple  frae  its  rock  as  mellow.  ss 

Fair  was  tby  luve,  fair  fair  indeed  tby  luve, 
In  flow'ry  bands  tbon  didst  bim  fetter; 
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Tho'  he  was  fair,  and  weil  belay'd  again 
Than  me  he  never  luvM  thee  better.  60 

Bnsk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow, 
a        Busk  ye,  and  luve  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

C,   How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride?  65 

How  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow? 
How  luve  him  upon  the  banks  of  Tweed,   : 
10  That  slew  my  luve  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow? 

0  Yarrow  fields,  may  never  never  rain, 

Now  {l.  Nor)  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover,  70 

For  there  was  basely  slain  my  luve, 

My  luve,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

15         The  boy  put  on  his  robes^  bis  rohes  of  green, 
His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  awn  sewing: 
Ah!  wretched  me!  I  little,  little  ken'd  75 

He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

[The  365]  The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white 
^  ünheedful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow;  [steed, 

But  ere  the  toofall  of  the  night 
He  lay  a  corps  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.  80 

Mnoh  I  rejoycM  that  waeful  waeful  day; 
I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning: 
35         But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown, 

That  slew  my  luve,  and  left  me  mourning. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarons  father  do,  85 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursne  me? 
My  luver's  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 
so  How  can'st  thou,  barbarons  man,  then  woe  me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be,  may  be  proud 
With  cruel,  and  ungentle  scoffin',  90 

May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow's  Braes 
My  luver  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

« 

35         My  brother  Douglas  may  npbraid,  npbraid, 

And  strive  with  threatning  words  to  mnve  me: 
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95         My  luver'ß  blood  is  on  thy  spear, 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  luve  thee? 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  luve, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door,  5 

2  100  Let  in  the  expected  husbande  lover. 

[But  366]  But  who  the  expected husband  husband  is? 

Eis  hands,  methinks,  are  bath*d  in  slaughter, 
Ah  me!  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon, 

Comes  in  bis  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after?  lo 

105         Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  dovrn, 
0  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow; 
Take  äff,  take  äff  these  bridal  weids, 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  tho'  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beluv'd,  ift 

110  0  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee! 

Yet  lye  all  night  between  my  breists, 
1^0  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 

Pale,  pale  indeed,  0  luvely  luvely  youth, 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter,  20 

115         And  lye  all  night  between  my. breists, 
Ko  youth  shall  ever  lye  there  after. 

Ä.  Eeturn,  retum,  0  mournful,  mournful  bride, 
Eeturn  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow, 
Thy  luver  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs,  25 

120  He  lyes  a  corps  in  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

[XXVn.  ADMIEAL  367] 

XXVII. 

ADMIEAL   HOSIEE's    GHOST, 

—  was  written  by  the  ingenious  author  o/"  Leo  nid  ab,  on  30 
the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  from  the  Spaniards  hy  Ädmiräl 
Vernoriy  Nov.  22.  1739.  —  The  case  of  Hosier,  whieh  is 
here  so  pathetically  represented,  was  hriefly  this.  In  Aprü, 
1726,  that  Commander  was  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  into  the 
Spanish  West-Indies,  to  block  up  the  gdlleons  in  the  potts  » 


i 
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of  that  country^  or  shotUd  they  presume  to  come  (mty  to  setjse 
and  carry  them  into  England :  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the 
BastimentoSj  near  Porto  Bello,  but  being  restricied  by  his 
Orders  from  obeying  the  diciates  of  his  couragCj  lay  inactive 

6  on  that  Station  until  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniards: 
he  aftertoards  removed  to  Carihagena,  and  continued  cruizing 
in  these  seas,  tül  far  the  greater  pari  of  his  men  perished 
deplorably  by  the  diseases  of  that  unheälthy  climate.  This 
brave  man,  seeing  his  best  officei*s  and  men  thus  daily  swepi 

10  away,  his  ships  exposed  to  inevitäble  destruction^  and  himself 
made  the  sport  of  the  enemy,  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
brohen  heart.    See  Smollet's  hist. 

The   foUowing   song    is   commonly    accompanied    tvith    a 
Second  Part,  or  Answer^  tchich  being  of  inferior  merit,  and 

15  apparently  written  by  another  hand^  hcsth  been  r^ected. 


A' 


S  near  Forto-Bello  lying 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
At  midnight  with  streamers  flying 

Our  trinmphant  navy  rode;  3 

IM  [There  368]  There  while  Yernon  säte  all-glorions   5 

From  the  Spaniards^  late  defeat; 
And  his  crews  with  shonts  yictorious, 
Drank  snccess  to  England' s  fleet: 

On  a  sndden  shrilly  sounding, 
26  Hideons  yells,  and  shrieks  were  heard;  10 

Then  each  heart  with  fear  confonnding, 

A  sad  troop  of  ghosts  appearM, 
All  in  dreary  hammooks  shronded, 
Whicli  for  winding-sheets  they  wore, 
ao  And  with  looks  by  sorrow  clonded  15 

Frowning  on  that  hostile  shore. 

On  them  gleam'd  the  moon's  wan  lostre, 

When  the  shade  of  Hosier  brave 
His  pale  bands  was  seen  to  mnster 
S0  Bising  from  their  watry  graye:  20 

O'er  the  glimmering  wave  he  by'd  bim, 

Where  the  Burford*  rear'd  her  sail, 

■*  The  AdmiräPs  ship. 
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With  three  tbousand  ghosts  beside  bim, 
And  in  groanB  did  Yernonbail. 

25      Heed^  ob  beed  onr  fatal  story, 
I  am  Hosier's  injur'd  gbost, 
You,  wbo  now  bave  purohas'd  glory,  6 

At  tbis  pce  (l,  place)  wbere  I  was  lostl 
[Tbo'  369]  Tho'  in  Porto-Bello's  ruin 
80  Yon  now  triumpb  free  from  fears, 

"Wben  yon  tbink  on  our  undoing, 

You  will  mix  your  joy  witb  tears.  lo 

See  tbese  moumfnl  spectres  sweeping 
Gbastly  o'er  tbis  bated  wave, 
35      Wbose  wan  cbeeks  are  etain'd  witb  weeping; 
Tbese  were  Englisb  captains  brave: 
Mark  tbose  nnmbers  pale  and  borrid,  15 

Tb  ose  were  once  my  sailors  bold, 
Lo,  eacb  bangs  bis  drooping  forebead, 
40  Wbile  bis  dismal  tale  is  told. 

I,  by  twenty  saii  attended, 

Did  tbis  Spanisb  town  affrigbt;  00 

Notbing  tben  its  wealtb  defended 

But  my  Orders  not  to  figbt: 
45      Ob!  tbat  in  tbis  rolling  ocean 

I  bad  cast  tbem  witb  disdain, 
And  obey'd  my  beart's  warm  motion  25 

To  bave  quell'd  tbe  pride  of  Spain! 

For  resistance  I  could  fear  none, 
50  But  witb  twenty  sbips  bad  done 

YoL  Wbat  tbou,  brave  and  bappy  Vernon, 

jij^g^  Hast  atcbiev'd  witb  six  alone.  so 

[Tben  370]  Tben  tbe  bastimentos  never 
Had  our  foul  disbonour  seen, 
55      Kor  tbe  sea  tbe  sad  receiver 

Of  tbis  gallant  train  bad  been. 

Tbus,  like  tbee,  proud  Spain  dismaying,  35 

And  ber  galleons  leading  bome, 
Tbougb  condemn  d  for  disobeying 
60  I  bad  met  a  traitor^s  doom, 
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To  have  fallen,  my  country  orying 

He  has  play'd  an  English  pari, 
Had  been  better  far  tban  dying 

Of  a  griev'd  and  broken  heart. 

6  Unrepining  at  thy  glory,  65 

Thy  stLccessful  arms  we  bail; 
But  remember  our  Bad  story, 

And  let  Hosier^s  wrongs  prevail. 
Sent  in  tbis  fonl  clime  to  languisb 
10  Tbink  wbat  tbonsands  feil  in  vain,  70 

Wasted  witb  disease  and  anguisb, 
Not  in  glorions  battle  slain. 

Hence  witb  all  my  train  attending 
From  their  oozy  tombs  below, 
15  Tbro'  tbe  boary  foam  ascending,  75 

Here  I  feed  my  constant  woe: 
[Here  371]  Here  tbe  bastimentos  viewing, 

We  recal  our  sbameful  doom, 
And  our  plaintive  cries  renewing, 
20  Wander  tbro'  tbe  midnigbt  gloom.  80 

O'er  tbese  waves  for  ever  mourning 

Sball  we  roam  depriv'd  of  rest, 
If  to  Britain's  sbores  retarning 

You  neglect  my  just  request; 
25  After  tbis  proud  foe  subduing,  85 

Wben  your  patriot  friends  you  see, 
Tbink  on  vengeance  for  my  ruin, 

And  for  England  sbam'd  in  me. 


THE  END  OF  BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


Aas 
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A  GLOSSARY 

OF    THE   OBSOLETE    AHD    8C0TTI8H    W0BD8    IN 

VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


8nch  (I.  Such)  wards,  as  the  reader  eannot  find  here,  he  is  desired  to 
look  far  in  the  Olossaries  to  the  other  volumes. 


A. 

A  Deid  of  nicht,  s.  p.  93.  in 
-^    dead  of  night, 
Aboven  ous.  äbove  us. 
Advoutry,  advouterous.  adultery, 

adülterous, 
Ahte.  ought, 

AI.  p,  5.  albeit.  dlthough, 
Alemaigne.  f.  Gertnany, 
Alyes.  p,  27.  probably  eorrupted 

for  algates,  cUways, 
Ancient.  a  flag,  banner, 
Angel,  a  gold  coin  toorth  10  8. 
Ant.  and. 
Apliht.  p,  10.  al  aplyht.    quite 

eomplete, 
Argabashe.  harqitebusse,  an  old- 

fashioned  hind  of  mttsket. 
Ase.  as, 

Attowre.  s.  out  over, 
Azein,  agein.  against. 


Bairded.  s.  hearded, 
Bale,  eoi2,  mischief,  misery. 
Balow.  8.  a  nursery  ternty  huah! 
IvUaby!  dtc. 


Banning.  cursing,  {in  p,  196.  it 

was  baninge  in  MS.) 
Battes.  heanfy  stieka,  dübs, 
Bayard.  a  noted  blind  horse  in 

the  old  romances. 
Be.  8.  by;  Be  that.  by  that  Hme. 
Bearn,    bairn.    8.    ehüd:    dlso^ 

human  creattire. 
Bed.  p.  9.  bade. 
Bede.  p.  17.  offer,  engage. 
Befall,  p.  65.  befallen. 
Befoir.  8.  before. 
Belive.  immediately,  presenüy, 
Ben.  p,  11.  be,  are. 
Bene.  p.  12.  bean,  an  expression 

of  contempt, 
Beoth.  be,  are, 

Ber  the  pry8.  p.  7.  bare  the  priee. 
Besprent.  besprinkied. 
Bested.  p.  263.  cibode. 
Bewraie8.  discoverSy  betrays, 
Bet.  better,   Bett,  did  beat, 
Bi   mi  leautö.    by  my  loyalty, 

honesty, 
Birk.  8.  birch-tree, 

[Blent.  378] 

Blent.  p.  134.  eeased. 

Blink.  8.  a  glimpse  of  light:  the 
sudden  light  of  a  eandle  Seen 
in  the  night  at  a  distanee. 


[*  ADDiTiONS^  AND  OOBBEGTIONS  ZU  den  Olossoten  aus  Vol.  m, 
p.  332:  Attowre.  8.  Also,  over  and  above,] 

Engl.  Sprach-  und  LiteratnrdeiüEni.    VI.  33 
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Boist,  boisteris.  8.  hoast,  boasters, 
Bonny.  s.  handsome^  comely, 
Boote,  gain,  advantage. 
Bot.    8.    btit,   p,    174.    beaides, 

moreover. 
Bot.    8.    without     Bot    dreid. 

without  dreadt  i,  e.  certaifUy. 
Bougils.  8.  hugle  horns. 
Bowne.  ready. 
Brae8  of  Yarrow.    s.  the  hiUy 

hanks  of  the  river  Yarrow. 
Brade,  braid.  s.  hroad, 
Braifly.  s.  bravdy. 
Brayd.  8.  aro6€,  hastened, 
Brayd    attowre    the     bent.    s. 

haated  over  the  field. 
Brede.  breadth.    So  Chaucer, 
Brimme.     publick,    universdlly 

known. 
Brok  her  with  winne.  er^oy  her 

with  pleasure. 
Brouch.  an  ornamental  trinket. 
Buen,  bueth.  been,  be,  are. 
Buik.  8.  book. 

Burgens,  buds,  young  shoots. 
Busk  ye.  s.  dress  ye. 
But.  without.   but  let.   without 

hindrance. 
But  give.  8.  but  if,  unUss. 
Bute.  8.  boot,  adt>antage,  good. 
Byre.  a  cow-houae. 


O. 

Galiver.  a  kind  of  mtAsket* 
Can  curtesye.  know,  understand 

good  manners. 
Cannes,  p.  21.  wooden  cupSy  bowls. 
Cantabanqui.  ItdL  baUad^ngers, 

Singers  on  benches. 
Cantles,  pieces,  corners. 
Capul.  a  poor  horse, 
Carpe.  to  speak,  redte:  also,  to 

censure. 
Carping.  redting. 
Chayme.  p.  60.  Cain. 
Che.  (Somerset  diälect.)  I. 


Cheis.  8.  chuse. 

Cheefe.  p.  20.  the  upper  pari  of 

the  scutcheon  in  heräldry. 
Chili.  (Som.  dial.)  I  wiU. 
Chou).  (ditto.)  I  would, 
Chylded.    brought    forthy     was 

delivered, 
Clattered.  beat  so  as  to  rattle. 
Cleading.  s.  cloathing, 
Clenking.  cUnking,  jingling. 
Clepe.  caU. 

Cohorted.  incited,  exhorted. 
Cokeney.  p.  24.  some  dieh  now 

unknown.   See  Chaucer. 
Cold  rost.  (a  phrase)  nothing  to 

the  purpose.    . 
Com.  p.  8.  came. 
Comen  of  kinde.  p.  19.  come  of 

a  good  breed. 
Con,    can.    'gan,   began.   Item, 

Con  springe,  a  phrase,  Sprung. 

Con  fare,  went,  ptjLSsed» 
Coote.  p.  244.  (blazon  the)  coat. 
Cost.  coast,  side. 
Cotydyallye.   daily,  every  day. 
Covetise.  coveiousness. 
Could  bear.  a  phrase  for  bare. 

Could  creip.  s.  crept.    Could 

say.  Said»  Could  weip.  8.  wept. 
Could  bis  good.  p.  249.  Knew 

what  was  good  for  him;  Or 

perhaps,  Cöüld  live  upon  his 

own. 

[Couthen,  374]  Ad 

Couthen.  p.  9.  knew. 

Croft.  an  incloswre  near  a  hause. 

Croiz.  cross. 

Crouneth.  p.  8.  erown  ye, 

Crumpling.  crooked;  or  perhaps, 

with  crooked  knotty  horns. 
Cule.  8.  cool. 
Cummer.   s.  gossip,  friend,  fr. 

Commere,  compere. 
Cure,  care,  heed,  regard. 


n,  374-375. 
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Dale.  s.  decd.  p.  68.  but  gif  I 

dale.  unless  1  dedl, 
Dampned)  damned. 
Darh.  p.  10.  perhaps  for  Thar, 

there^ 
Darr'd.  8.  hit. 

Dart  the  trie.  8.  Mt  the  tree. 
Daukin.   ddminutwe  of  Daniel: 

or  perhaps  the  same  as  Dobkin. 
Daunger  halt,  cot^ness  holdeth. 
Deare  day.  charmingy  pleaaant 

day, 
Dede  i8  do.  p,  30.  deed  is  done, 
Deerlye  dight.  ricMy  fitted  out. 
Deimt.  8.  deem*d,  esteem'd, 
Deir.  s.  dear.  Item:  hurt,  trouhle, 

disturh. 
Dele.  dea^. 

Deme,  deeraed,  judge,  doomed. 
Dent.  p.  17.  a  dint,  hhw. 
Deol.  dokj  grief. 
Dere,  deere.  dear:  also^  hurt, 
Derked.  darkened. 
Dem.  8.  secret.  p.  68.  F  dem. 

in  secret, 
Devyz.    devise,    the  act  of  he" 

queathing  hy  will. 
Deze,  deye.  die. 
Dight:  dicht.  8.  decked,  dressed, 

preparedy  fitted  out,  done,  made. 
Dyht.  p.  10.  to  dispose,  order. 
Dill,  still,  cdlm,  mitigate. 
Dol.   See  Deol,  Dule. 
Doughtinesse  of  dent.  stwrdiness 

of  blows. 
Drake.  p.  19. 
Drie.  8.  suffer. 
Prowe.  drew. 
Dryng.  dritik. 
Dude.  did. 

Dule.  8.  duel,  dol.  dole^  grief, 
Dyce.  8.  dice,  chequer  worJc. 
Dyne.  8.  p.  90.  dinn^. 


B. 


Eard.  s.  earth. 

Eikd.  8.  p,  70.  added,  enlarged. 
Elvish.  peemsh:  —  fantasticäl. 
Ene.  8.  eyn.  eyes.  Ene.  s.  even. 
Ensue.  follow, 

Entendement.  f.  understanding. 
Ententifly  .<o  the  entent,pwposeiy. 
Er,  ere.  before.  Ere.  ear. 
Ettled.  aimed, 

F. 

Fader:  Fatheris.  B.father;fath€r^8. 
Fadge.  8.  a  thick  loaf  of  bread: 

figuratively,  any  coarse  heap 

of  stuff. 
Fair  of  feir.   8.  of  a  fair  and 

healthful  look.Ramsey.Eather, 

far  off  (free  from)  fear. 
FaUing.  dealing  in  falshood, 
Fanne8.  p.  21.  instruments  for 

winnowing  com. 
Fare.  go,  pass,  travel. 

[Fare.  375] 

Fare.  the  priee  of  a  passage: 

p.7S.  abusively,  shot,  reckoinng. 
Fauzt;  faucht.  8.  fought.  Item 

fight. 
Feil.  8.  p.  71.  have  faüed. 
Fell.  p.  15.  furious.  jp.  21.  skin. 
Fend.  defend. 

Fere.  fear.  Item  companion,  mfe. 
Ferliet.  s.  wondered. 
Ferly.  toonder;  aUso,  wonderful. 
Fey.  8.  predestinated  to  death, 

or  some  misfortune:  under  a 

fatälity. 
Fie.  8.  beasts,  caitle. 
Firth,  Firth  (l.  Frith).  s.awood. 
Fitt.  division,  part.  See  the  end 

of  thiß  Glossary. 
Fleyke,  p.  129.  a  large  kind  of 

hurcUe. 
Flowan.  8.  flovnng. 
Fond,  eontrive:  aUoj  endeawmr, 

try. 
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Force,  p.  154.  no  force.  no  matter, 
Forced.  regardedy  heeded. 
Forefend.  avert,  hinder. 
For    fought.    p.    21.    ihrough 

fightifig:  orperhaps  for 'foughij 

overfought. 
Forwatcht.    over-watched,    kept 

anoake, 
Fora.   p.  12.   I  do  HO  fora.   J 

donH  care, 
Forst,  p,  62.  heededf  regarded, 
Fowkin.  a  eant  toord  for  a  fart. 
Fox't.  drunk, 
Frae  thay  begin.  p,  68.  from 

tl^ir  beginning :  from  the  time 

ihey  hegin. 
Freers,  fryara.  friars,  mofiks. 
Freake,   freeke,   freyke.    man, 

human  creature, 
Freyke.  p.  130.  hutnour,  indulge 

freakishly,  capriciously. 
Freyned.  asJced, 
Frie.  s.  fre.  free. 

a. 

6a,  gais.  s.  go,  goes, 
Gadlings.  gadders,  idle  fdlows. 
Galliard.    a   aprightly  hind   of 

dance, 
Gayed.  made  gay  (their  cloatha), 
Gear,  gair.  s.  goods,  effects,  stuff, 
Geere  will  sway.   p,  188.  tÄw 

matter  wüL  turn  outi   affair 

terminate, 
Gederede  ys  host,  gathered  Ms 

host, 
Gef,  geve.  give. 
Gest.   p,  266.   act^  feat,   story, 

history,    (It  is  Jest  in  MS!) 
Gie,  gfien.  s.  give,  given, 
Gillore.  (Irish,)  plenty. 
Gimp,  jiinx>.  s.  neat,  slender. 
Girt.    8.  pierced.   Tliroughgirt. 

p.  64.  piereed  throtigh, 
Give.  8.  giff.  if. 
Glaive.  f.  Bword, 


Glie.  8.  glee.  men/iment,  joy. 
Glist.  8.  glistered. 
Gode,  godness.  good,  goodness. 
God  before.  p,  75.  a  form   of 

blessing. 
Good.  p.  75.  sc.  a  good  deal. 
Gorget.  the  dress  of  the  neck. 
Gowan.   s.  the   common  yeUow 

crofofooty  Of  goldcup, 
Graithed  (gowden).   s.  was  ca- 

parisoned  with  gold. 
Gree.  f.  prize,  victory. 
Greened.  grew  green. 
Gret.  p.  9.  great  p.  8.  grieved, 

sorry, 

[Grippel.  376]  Aa 

Grippel.  griping,  tenactous, 
miserly. 

Grownes.  grounds.  p.  237  (rhyth- 
mi  gratiä.  {Vid.  Sowne.) 

Growte.  In  Northamptonshire,  is 
a  kind  of  smaU-heer,  extracted 
from  the  mcdtj  after  the  strength 
hos  heen  draum  off.  In  Devon, 
it  is  a  kind  of  stoeet  ale 
medicated  with  eggs,  said  to 
he  a  Danish  liquor. 

Grype.  a  griffin. 

Gurd.  p,  18.  girded,  lashed,  dhc, 

Gybe.  jest,  joke. 

Gyles.  8.  guiles. 

Gyn.  engine,  contrivance. 

Gyse,  8.  gudse,  form,  fashion. 

H. 

Ha.  have,  ha.  s.  hoM, 

Habbe,  ase  he  brew.  p.  4.  have, 

as  he  hrews.     . 
Haggis.   8.   a  sheep^s  stomach, 

stuffd  toith  a  pudding  made 

of  mince-meat,  dtc. 
Hail,  hale,  s.  whole,  aUogether, 
Halt,  holdeth, 
Haine,  hamward.    home,   home- 

ward, 
Han.  have,  3.  pers.  plur. 


Gret.  p.  9.  perhaps:  corrupt  for  gred.  idem. 


II,  376-377. 
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Hare  . .  swerdes.  p.  4.  their  . . 
swords. 

Harnisine.  hamess,  armour. 

Harrowed.  harrdssed,  disturhed, 

Hav.  have. 

Haves  (of)  p,  16.  effects,  stib' 
stancßf  richts. 

Hawkin.  i.  e.  Höbkin,  diminutive 
of  Robert:  unless  it  may  rather 
be  thought  synonymous  to  HcU- 
kiftt  dimin.  of  Harry. 

He.  p,  21.  hie,  hasten. 

Hede  p.  17.  hied.  p.  8.  he^d,  he 
wotUd,  p.  35.  heed, 

Hed.  head. 

Heare,  here.  p.  62.  hair, 

Heil.  s.  hele.  heaUh. 

Hecht  to  lay  thee  law.  s.  pro- 
mised,  engaged  to  lay  thee  low. 

Heicht.  s.  height. 

Heiding-hill,  s.  the  'heading  [t.  e. 
heheading]  hül.  The  place  of 
execution  was  anciently  an 
artifUiiai  hülock. 

Helen,  heaL 

Helpeth.  help  ye. 

Hern.  them. 

Henne,  hence. 

Hent,  hente.  held,  laid  hold  of: 
also,  recevoed. 

Her.  p.  17.  23.  28.  their. 

Here.  p.  5.  their.  p.  58.  hear. 
p.  37.  hair. 

Herkneth.  hearJcen  ye. 

Herte,  hart;  hertis.  heart,  hearts. 

Res.  8.  hos. 

Het.  hot. 

Hether.  8.  heath,  a  low  shrvib, 
that  grows  upon  the  moors, 
iftc.  so  luxtiriantly,  as  to  choah 
the  gross;  to  prevent  which 
the  inhabitants  set  whole  acres 
of  it  on  fire,  the  rapidity  of 
which  gave  the  poet  that  apt 
and  noble  simile  in  p.  99. 

Heuch.  8.  a  rock  or  steep  hül. 

Hevede,  hevedest.  had,  hadest. 

Heveriche,  hevenriche.  heavehly. 


Heyze.  high.  Heyd.  s.  hied. 
Hicht,  a-hioht.  8.  on  height. 
Hie  daroes  to  wail.  8.  p.  97.  high 

[or,  great]  ladies  too(l.to)  wail; 

Or,  hasten  ladies  to  waü,  dtc. 

[Hight.  377] 

Hight.  promised,  engaged:  also, 

named. 
Hilt.  taken  off,fi€ad.  Sax.  hyldan. 
Hinch-boy8.    pages   of  honour, 

wen  that  went  on  foot  attend- 

ing  on  persons  in  office. 
Hinny.  s.  honey. 
Hit.   t*.   hit  be  write.  p.  8.  it 

be  written. 
Holden,  hold. 
Holtis  hair.  8.  hoar  hiUs. 
Holy-roode,  holy  cross. 
Honden  wrynge.  hands  wring. 
Hop-halt.  Umping;  hopping,  and 

halting. 
Houzle.  give  the  sacrament. 
Howeres,  howers.  hours. 
Huerte.  heart. 
Hye,  hye8t.  high,  highest. 
Hynd  attowre.  8.  behind,  over, 

or  ahotit. 
Hy8.  his;  also,  is. 
Hyt,  hytt.  it. 
Hyzne8.  highness. 

1. 

Jangler8.  talkative  persons,  tell- 

täks. 
-lore,  lost.  I-strike.  stricken. 
trowe.  [Ibelieve,]  verily. 
wis8e.  [J  know,]  verily. 
eh.  I.  Ich  biqueth.  Ihequeath. 
enkin.  diminutive  of  John. 
Ik:  thi8  ilk.  8.  this  same, 
Ike.  p.  18.  every  ilke.  every  one. 
nowe.  enough. 
nto.  8.  in. 
Jo.  8.  sweet-heart,  friend. 
loo.  p.  20.  shotM  probably  he 

loo,  i.  e.  hdHoo! 
Js.  p,  4.  his. 
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Ise.  8.  I  ahaU. 

Its  neir.  g.  p.  91.  It  shaü  ne^er. 
Jape.  8.  p,  97.  an  upper  garment, 
fr.  a  petticoat. 

K. 

Keipand.  s.  keeping, 
Eempes.  söldterst  warriors. 
Kend.  s.  knew, 

Keynd.  s.  p.  67.  Ifthia  is  ""kind:" 

then  in  the  next  ver,  we  should 

prohably  read  baald  and  free. 

Or  perhaps  keynd  is  corrupt 

for   kem'd,   combed,  dressed 

out;  or  ken'd,  known^  proved. 

Eid,  kithed.  made  knoum,  shoton, 

Kind,  kinde.  nature.  p,  15.  To 

carpe  is  our  kind.  it  is  natural 

for  US  to  taXk  of. 

Kith  and  kin.  acqucdntance  and 

kindred* 
Eye.  kine,  cows, 
Eyrtel,  kirtle.  petticoat, 
Eythe.  appear;  also,  make  ap- 

pear,  shew,  declare, 
Evthed.  p.  308.  appeared. 

Layd  ünto  her.  p.  248.  imputed 

to  her. 
Lasse,  less, 

Layne.  lien:  also,  laid, 
Leek.  p.  63,  phrase  of  oontempt, 
Leil.  8.  loyal,  honest^  true, 
Leiman,  leman.  lover,  misiress, 
Leir.  s.  lere,  leam, 

i  [Lenger.  878] 
Lenger.  longer, 

Lengeth  in.  p.  264.  resideth  in. 
Lett,  latte.  hinder.  p,  21*  slaken, 

leave  off. 
Lever.  rather. 
Leves  and  bowes.  p.  36.  leaves 

and  boughs. 
Leuch,  leugh.  s.  laughed. 


Leyke,  like.  p.Ia^  (l.play  cartr,). 

p.  130,  266. 
Lie.  8.  lee.  p.  101.  field,  piain. 
Liege-men.  vassais,  subjecta. 
Lightly.  easily. 

Lire.  p.  270.  fUsh,^  eomplexion. 
Lodlye.  loathsome. 
Loo.  haJoo! 

Lore,  lessonj  doctrine,  leamitig. 
Lore.  lost. 

Lorrel.  a  sorry,  wortkless  person. 
Losel.  ditto. 

Loud  and  still,  phr.  at  aU  times. 
Lought;  Iowe.  laughed. 
Lowns.  s.  p.  94.  blaees. 
Lowte,  lout.  houjt  stoop. 
Lude,  luiti  luivt.  s.  loved. 
Luiks.  s.  looks. 
Lyard.  nimhle.  p.  19.  prohably 

the  name  of  some  noted  horse 

in  the  old  romanees» 
Lys.  lies. 

Lythe.  p.  163.  e<isy,  gentle. 
Lyven  na  more.   live  no  more, 

no  longer. 

M. 

Maden,  made. 

Making.  p.  45.  sc.  verses;  ver- 

sifying. 
Marrow.  s.  equal. 
Mart.  s.  marred,  hurt,  damaged. 
Mane,  maining.  8.moan,moamng. 
Mangonel.   an  engine  used  for 

discharging  great  stones  before 

the  invention  of  gunpotoder. 
Margarite.  a  pearl.  lat. 
Maugre.  p.  4.   spite  of.  p.  68. 

iU-mü  (J  incur). 
Me.  p.  9.  men.  Me  con.  men  *gan. 
Me-thuncheth.  methtnks. 
Meane.  moderate,   middle-sized. 
Meid.  s.  p.  97.  mood. 
Meise,  s.  soften,  reduce,  mi^igate, 

p.  100. 
Meit  8.  meet.  fU,  proper. 
Meli,  honey.   Lat.  Mel. 
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Mense  the  faucht,  s.  measure 
the  battle,  To  give  to  mense 
(l,  to  the  mense  oorr,)^  is, 
to  ffive  abave  ihe  measure. 
Twelve  and  one  to  the  meoBe, 
is  common  with  children  in 
tJieir  play.  p,  9G. 

Menzie.  s.  meaney.  retinußf  com- 
pany* 

Messager.  f.  messenger. 

Mirke.  s.  dark,  black, 

Mirry.  s.  meri.  merry. 

Miskaryed.  misearried. 

Mister,  s.  to  need, 

Mo,  moe.  more, 

Moiening.  by  means  of.  fr. 

Mome.  a  duü,  stupid  person. 

Mone.  moon. 

More,  mure.  s.  moor,  marahy 
grotmd; 

Mores,  hiüs.  p,  4.  mores  ant 
the  fenne.  q,  d,  hül  and  dale. 

Morne.  p.  68.  the  morn.  anihe 
morrow:  in  the  morning. 

Mornyng.  p.  44.  mourniug. 

Mote  I  thee.  might  I  thrive. 

[Möwe.  379] 

Möwe.  may. 

Muchele  bost.  mickle  booM^  great 

boast, 
Made.  s.  mood. 
Mulne.  miü, 
Marne,    mnmt,    murning.     8. 

moum,  moumedy  mouming. 
Myzt;  myzty.  migM;  tnighty. 


N. 

Natbeles.  nevertheless. 
Neat.  oxen,  cows,  large  cattle, 
Neatherd.  a  keeper  of  cattle. 
Neatresse.  a  female  ditto. 
Neir.  s.  ner,  nere.  ne'«*,  nener. 
Nere.  p*  264.  ne  wäre;  wert  it 

not  for. 
Nest;  nyest.  next;  nearest. 


Noble,  a  gM  eoin  in  wüue  20 

groats,  or  6«.  8d. 
Nom.  p,  8.  took.  Nome.  name. 
Non.  none.  None.  noon* 
Nonce.  pwpose»   for  the  nonce. 

for  the  occaeion. 
Norlan.  s.  northern. 
Norse.  s.  Nortoay, 
Nou.  now. 
Nout:  nocht.  s.  nought:  älsOf  not 

Nout.   p.  10.   seems  for   *ne 

mought.* 
Nowght.  nought, 
Nowls.  noddleSf  heads. 

O. 

Ocht.  s.  ought. 

Oferlyng.  superior,  paramount; 

opposed  to  underling. 
On.  p.  44.  one^  an. 
On-lofte.  p.  18.  cdoft, 
Or.  crc,  before. 

Orisons.  s.  prayers.  f.  oraisons. 
Ou,  oure.  jp.  7.  you^  your.  tbid. 

our. 
Out  alas  1  exclamation  of  grief. 
Owene:  awen,  ain.  s.  oton. 


P. 


Pardd,  perdie.  verüy.  f.  par  dieu. 
Pees,  pese.  peace. 
Pele.  a  baker's  ped. 
Pentarchye  of  teases.  five  tenses. 
Perchmine.  f.  parehment. 
Per  fay.  s.  verily.  f.  par  fby. 
Perkia.  diminutive  of  Peter, 
Persit.  8.  pearced.  pierced. 
Petye.  püy, 
Peyn.  pain. 

Pibrochs.  b.  Highland  war^tunes. 
Piloh.  p.  20.  a  vestment  made  of 

skins. 
Playand.  b.  playing. 
Plett.  8.  pkUted. 
Plowmell.  p,  2. 


Mare.  s.  a  wüd  heath,  flaij  dtc. 
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PoU-cat.  a  cafU  wordfor  a  whore. 
PowUb.  polUy  heads, 
Preet.  f.  ready. 
Priefe.  p,  78.  prooe. 
Prove.  p.  41.  proof. 
Prüde,  jp.  4.  priä>e. 
Puinff.  8.  puüvng, 
Purdaased.  p,  12.  procured, 
Purvayed.  provided, 

Q. 

Qaat.  8.  qudtted. 

Quaint.  p,  222.  cunning.  p.  239. 

nice,  p.  .  fantastical, 
Quel.  p,  130.  cruel,  murderous. 

[Qumet8.  8801 

Quillets.  quibbles,  1.  quidlibet. 
Qayle.  8.  while, 
Quyt.  8.  quite. 

Qwyknit.  s.  quiekend,  restored 
to  life. 

B. 

Rae.  a  roe, 

Raik.  8.  80  go  apace.   Raik  on 

raw,  go  fast  in  a  row. 
BAughi.reached,  gainedj  obtained. 
Rea'me.  realm. 
Rede,  redde.  p.  9.  read. 
Rede,  read.  p.  30.  advise,  advice. 
Redre88e.  p.  64.  care,  labour, 
Refe,  reve,  reeve.  baüiff. 
Reid.  8.  advise. 
Remeid.  s.  remedy, 
Re8coa8.  rescues. 
Reve.  p.  19.  bereave,  deprive. 
Rever8. 8.  robhers,  pirates,  rovers, 
Rew.  8.  take  pity. 
Rise.  p.  265.  8/k>o^  bush,  shfub. 
Rive.  p.  268   rife,  abounding. 
Rood-loft,  the  place  in  the  ehurch 

where  the  images  toere  sei  up, 
Rudd.  ruddiness;  complexion, 
Rüde.  8.  rood.  cross, 
Ruell-bone8.  p.  18.  bones  diver- 

sely  cohured,  f.  riol^.  query. 
Ragged.    p,    23.   puüed    mth 

violence. 


Rnsby.  8.  p.  71.  shoüld  he  rashy 
gair,  mshy  stuff;  ground  co- 
vered  with  rttshes, 

Ruthe.  p,  41.  pity,  p.  203.  foot, 

Rywe.  rue. 


S. 


Saif.  8.  save.  Savely.  safdy, 

Saisede.  seieed. 

Say,  p.  27.  assay,  attempt. 

Scant.  scarce, 

Schaw.  s.  show. 

Schene.   8.  sheen:  shining;    It. 

brightness, 
Schiples.  8.  shipless. 
Scho.  8.  she. 
Schake.  8.  shooJc. 
Sclat.  slate :  p.  12.littU  table-book 

of  slates  to  write  upon. 
Scot.  tax,  revenue.  p.  5.  a  year^s 

tax  of  the  kingdom. 
Se ;  8ene ;  8eying.  see;  seen;  seeing, 
See,  sees.  8.  sea,  seas. 
Sely,  seely.  süly^  simple, 
Selven.  seif, 
Selver,  silier.  8.  süoer. 
Sen.  8.  since, 

Senvy.   nwMard-seed.  f.  senvie. 
Seve.  p,  268.  seven, 
Sey  yow.  p.  11.  say  to,  teUyou, 
Seyd.  8.  saw, 
Shave,  p,   62.  be   shave.    been 

shaven. 
Sheeve.  a  great  slice  or  luneheon 

of  bread.  p,  238. 
Shimmer'd.  glittered, 
Shirt  of  male,  eoat  of  maü, 
Sho.  8.  she, 
Shope.  p.  261.  betook  me,  shaped 

my  course, 
Shorte.  s.  shorten, 
Shrive.  confess,  Bern,  hear  con- 

fession, 
Shynand.  8.  shining. 
Shurtyng.  recreationt  diversion, 

pastime.    Vid.   Oaw,   Dougl, 

Gloss, 
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Sbunted.  shunned. 
Sich,  sie.  8.  such.  Sich.  s.  sigh, 
Side.  8.  p.  270.  long. 
Sindle.  s.  seldom, 

[Sitteth.   381] 
Sitteth.  Sit  ye. 

Six-mens  song.  p»  24.  a  song  for 
six  vdees*. 

Skaith,  scath.  hartny  mischief. 

Skalk.  p.  129. 

Skinker.   one  that  serves  drifik. 

Skinkled.  s.  glittered. 

Skomfit.  discomftt, 

Skot.  shot,  rechoning. 

Slattered.  slüMohe  into  splinters. 

Sie,  slea,  sley,  slo.  slay. 

Sonde,  a  present 

Sone.  soon.  p.  9.  son,  p.  .  sun. 

Sonn.  p.  265.  sun. 

Soth,  sooth.  truth;  also,  true. 

Soothly.  truly. 

Sonling.  p.  238.  vietualling. 
Sowie  is  still  used  in  the  north 
for  any  thing  eaten  with  hread, 
A.S.  SuFle.  SuFol.  JoÄ.21.5. 

Sowne.  sound.  p.46  {rhythmi  gr.). 

Spec.  8pak,  spack.  8.  spähe. 

Spence.  expetise. 

Spilt.  8.  spoilt. 

Spole.  Shoulder,  f.  espanle.  p.  190. 
it  seems  to  mean  '^arm-pitJ' 

Stalwart.  stout. 

Startope8.  huslcins  worn  hy 
rustics,  laced  down  hefore. 

Stead,  siede,  place. 


Steir.  8.  stir. 

Siel.  sted.  steilly.  8.  steely. 
Stound.  time.  a  stound.  a-whilei 
Stoup  of  weir.  s.  piUar  of  war. 
Strike.  p.  12.  stricken. 
Stra,  strae.  s.  straw. 
Suthe,  swith.  soon,  quicTdy. 
Sucre  bi  ys  chyn.  sworn  hy  his 

chin. 
Sware.  swearing,  oath. 
Swa,  sa.  80. 

Swarvde,  swarved.  climbed. 
Swaird.    the  gras8y  surface   of 

the  ground. 
Swearde,  swerd.  sword. 
Swevens.  dreams. 
Swipping.  p.  21.  striking  fast. 
Swipples.  p.  21. 
Swinkers.  labourers. 
Swyving.  whoring. 
Syke.  sigh. 

Syn.  since.    Syue.  s.  then. 
Syshemell.  p.  60.  Ishmael. 
Syth.  since. 


T. 


Take.  p.  25.  taken. 
Taken.  8.  p.  100.  token,  sign, 
Targe.  target,  shield. 
Te.  to.  te  make.  p.  3.  to  make. 
Te  he!  intetjection  of  laughing. 
Tent.  8.  heed. 

Terry,   perhaps    diminutive    of 
Theodore. 


*  So  Shakespear  uses,  thbee  man  sono-msm  in  his  Winter's 
Tale.  A.  3.  sc.  3.  to  denote  men  that  could  sing  catches  com- 
posed  for  three  voices.  Of  these  sort  are  Weelke's  madrigals 
mentioned  above  in  p.  170.  A  leamed  friend  doubts  whether  the 
original  phrase  was  not  six-huns  sonos,  &c.  mun  signifies  Mouth 
in  all  the  northern  dialects,  and  is  still  so  used  in  the  north  of 
England.  But  Shakesp.  has  Three-man  beetus.  i.  e.  a  beetle  or 
rammer  worked  by  three  men.    2  Hen.  4.  A.  1.  sc  3. 

Speere,  p.  316.  perhaps^  the  hole  in  the  door  or  vnndow,  by 
whieh  it  was  speered»  i.  e.  sparred^  fastened. 
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Tha.  p.  22.  them,  Tbab.  though. 
Tbare,  theire,  ther,  thore.  there, 
The.  thee. 

[The   882] 

The  God.  p.  24.  seems  cantraeted 

for  The  he.  t.  d.  {l,  e.)  high 

God. 
Thii.  p.  268.  they. 
Thi  8one.  p.  9.  thy  son. 
Thilke.  this. 
Thir  towmonds.  s.  ^^a«  twelve 

months. 
Tho.  ^?»en.  p.  32.  those. 
Thole;  tholed.  suffer;  suffered. 
Thoust.  thou  shalt,  or  ahauldest. 
Thrang.  s.  throng. 
Thrawis.  s.  throes. 
Thrittithousent.  thirtythousand, 
Thrie.  s.  ihre,  three, 
Thrif.  thrive. 

Thmch,  throuch.  s.  through. 
Thud.  p.  100.  noiae  of  a  faU, 
Tibbe.  diminutive  of  Tahitha :  or 

perhaps  invertedly  for  Bidde, 

diminutive  of  Bridget. 
Tift.  8.  puff  of  wind. 
Tild  dowu.  p.  266.  pitched.  qu. 
Till.  8.  to.  p.  16.  when.  query. 
Timkin.  diminutive  of  Timothy. 
Tint.  8,  lost, 
Too-fall.  8.  ttoilight. 
Traiterye.  treason. 
Trie.  8.  tre.  tree. 
TTiohB,Td.treacherous.  f.tricheur. 

Vid.  p.  3. 
Trictben.  triefe,  deceive. 
Trough,  troutb.  troth. 
Trow.  think,  hdieve. 
Trumped.  p.  16.  perhaps  tramp- 

ed.  trampled. 
Trumps,  p.  21. 
Take  gude  keip.  s.  kept  a  dose 

eye  upon  her. 
Tumes  a  crab.   sc.  at  ihe  fire: 

roasts  a  crab. 


Twirtle  twist.  s.  p.  93.  thorouglüy 
twisted:  ""twisted,"' or  HwLrUd 
twist:'  f.  tortillö. 

V. 

Vair.  Somersetsh.  dicdect,  fair. 

Yalziant.  s.  valiant. 

Vazem.  Som.  perhaps^  faith, 

üch.  each. 

Vive.  p.  268.  Som.  five. 

Unbethought.  hethought. 

Uncertain.  8.  p.  67.  doubtftU.  or 

perhaps y  in  certain,  i.  e.  for 

certain. 
Unmufit.  8.  undisturbedy  uneon- 

founded.  perh.  anmavit. 
Unsonsie.s.  unlucky,  unfortunate. 
VrierB.  Som.  friers.  p.  277.  {it 

is  Vicars.  in  ppc.) 
Uthers.  s.  others. 

W. 

Wa.  8.  p.  88.  way.  p.  172.  waü. 

Waine.  waggon. 

Wallowit.  8.  fadedj  withered. 

Warne,  s.  womb. 

Wan  neir.  8.  drew  near. 

Wanrufe,  s.  uneasy. 

War  ant  wys.  wary  and  wise. 

Ward.  s.  watch,  sentinel. 

Warke.  s.  worh. 

Warld.  8.  World. 

Waryd.  s.  accursed. 

Wate.  8.  weete,  wete,  wit,  witte, 

wot,  wote,  wotte.  Jcnow. 
Weale,  weel,  weil,  wele,  s.  wdl. 
Weet.  8.  wet. 
Weid.   8.   wede,   weed.   cloathSy 

elothing. 
We  it.  8.  p.  92.  with  it. 
Weldynge.  ruUng, 

[Weind.  383] 

Weind.  8.  wende,  went,  weende. 
weened,  thought. 


Terry,  diminutive  of  Thierry^  L.  TheodoricuSy  Didericus.  Tibbe. 
in  Scotland  is  the  diminutive  of  Isabel. 


n,  383-384. 
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Wene;  wenest.  ween,  toeenest, 

Wend,  wenden,  go. 

Wende,  went.p.d,  wendeth.^Foet^. 

Wer.  were. 

Wereth.  p.  263.  defmdeth, 

Were:  weir.  s.  war;  Waris.  8. 

toar'a, 
Wes.  was. 
Westlin.  s.  western. 
Wheder.  p.  30.  whither. 
Whelyng.  wheeling. 
Whig.  80ur  whey,  or  buttermük. 
Wil(£ng8.  foild  apples. 
Wirke  wislier.  work  more  wisely, 
Wispes  and  kixes.  p,  23.  tohispes 

and  kexes, 
.  Wiss;  wist.  knoto;  knew. 
Withouten.  without. 
Wobster.  s.  wehster,  weaver, 
Wode-ward.  p.  37.  towards  the 

wood. 
Woe  worth.  woe  he  to  [tJ^e],  • 
Won.  wont,  usage, 
Wonder.  p,  270.  wonderfuUy. 
Wote,  wot.  knoWf  I  wote.  verily. 
WorshipfuUy   frended.  p.  249. 

cf  worshipfiü  friends. 
Wreake.  pursue  revengefuüy, 
Wreuch.  s.  wretchedness. 
Wrouzt.  wrought. 
Wynnen.  win,  gain. 
Wisse,  p.  8.  direet,  govemt  tdke 

care  of,  A.  S.  pirrian. 

Y. 

Y.  J.  Y  synge.  I  sing. 
Yae.  s.  each. 


Y-heare ;  Y-horen.  heare;  borne, 
80  Y-founde.  found.  Y-mad. 
made,  Y-wonne.  voon, 

Y-core.  chosen. 

Y-wis.  [I  know]  verily, 

Y-zote.  molteny  melted, 

Yalping.  s.  yelping. 

Ycholde,  yef.  I  shotdd,  if* 

Yearded,  p.  267. 

Yede.  yode.  toent, 

Yfere.  together. 

Yf.  if, 

Yll.  ill 

Yn.  JkOHsey  home. 

Ys.  p.  10.  is.  p.  4.  his,  p.  8. 
in  his. 


Z. 


Zacring  bell.  Som.  Sacring  hell. 
a  Utile  beU  rung  to  give  notice 
of  the  elevatum  of  the  host, 
(it  is  Zeering  in  pcc.) 

Zee:  zeene.  Som.  see:  seen. 

Zef.  yef.  if. 

Zeirs.  s.  years. 

Zeme.    täke    care    of.    A.     S. 

jemian  ({.  jeman.) 

Zent.  through.  A.  S.  jeond. 
Zestrene.  s.  yester-e^en. 
Zit.  s.  zet.  yet. 
Zoud.  8.  you'd,  you  wotdd. 
Zule.  s.  yule.  christmas. 
Zung.  s.  young. 


Yearded,  earded.  *.  e.  earthed,  buried.] 


POST-SCRIPT. 

Since  page  154  was  printed  off,  reasons  have  offered,  which  lead 

tLS  to  think  that  the  word  fit,  originälly  [signified  384]  signified 
"a  poetie  strain,  verse"  or  ^poem^^  \  for  in  these  senses  it  is  used 
by  the  Änglo-Saxon  Writers.  Thus  K.  JElfred  in  his  Boetius, 
having  given  a  Version  of  lib.  3.  metr.  5.  addSy  Da  re  pirdom  tha 
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n,  384. 


thar  Tirre  arunjen  haerde.  p.  65.  i,  e.  *^Wh€n  toiadom  had  sung 
these  [fitts]  versea."  And  in  the  Proem,  to  the  same  hooh  Fon  on 
Firre,  ^Put  itito  [fitt]  verse^^  So  in  Cedmon,  p,  45.  Feond  on 
Fiire,  seems  to  mean  *^composed  a  aong"  or  ^poem", 

Bpenser  haa  used  the  same  toord  to  denote  ^a  strain  of  music:" 
See  Ms  poem,  Colin  Clouts  eome  home  againy  where  he  says,  The 
Shepherd  of  the  ocean  [Sir  Walt  Baleigh] 

Provoked  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit, 

And  when  he  heard  the  musick  whicfa  I  made 
He  found  himself  fall  greatlye  pleas'd  at  it,  &c. 

Various  instances   will  he  found  in  the  next  (l,  firat  carr,) 
volufM,    See  the  Gloaa, 


THE  END  OF  VOLUME  THE  SECOND. 


Kupferstich:  Ländliche  Gegend,  rechts  unter 
einem  Baume  eine  Schäferin,  ihr  gegenüber 
links  auf  einem  Hügel  ein  Schäfer,  im  Hinter- 
grunde zwei  Hirten.  Darunter :  See  Pag,  66  dte, 
(d.  h.  Kobin  and  Makyne). 


The  JVotes  referred  to  VoL  %^  pag.  %^. 
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«re  weat      iorth.  tol^bimandy  -witk  n'ace   and 
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jB^zi  of  Chyvalry,         tKc    God  fw*  liym  wpouzt   marveluflj 
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TVherelore    Engende    mspr  call  andciy.  J^^o    Grcutiojs. 


To  antvt  in  (UtkcEndoffel.  2. 


